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Akt. I . — Two Keio YalabM Copperplates* 
By A. M. T. Jackson, M.A., I.C.S* 

(Eead 26fch August 1897.) 



The two grants which are the subject of this paper are the property 
of L. Procter Sims, Esq., Engineer of the Bhaunagar State, by whom 
they were forwarded to Sir James Campbell, K.C.I.E., who made 
them over to me for examination. They were found together, the 
smaller plate lying between the two plates of the larger grant, buried 
in a field in the village of Bhamodra Mohota near Bhaunagar, in the 
year 1895. Both grants are in excellent preservation and easily read. 

The first grant* consists of a single plate of copper of slightly 
irregular shape, measuring from IS to 14 inches long and from 5f to 
6| inches wide. In the left hand top corner are two holes, each 
about i of an inch in diameter. In the lower hole still remains the 
copper swivel that carried the seal, but the seal * itself is lost. The 
letters are deeply cut, and in places show through on the back of the 
plate. They vary in size from about ■£-/ to The characters, like 
those of all the Valabhi inscriptions hitherto published, belong to the 
southern class of alphabets, but are very angular and archaic in form, 
and in many respects, as for instance in the form of the letter l 9 


approach those used in the Mandasor inscription of Bandhuvarman 
of the year 473-4 A. D. In line 11 occur the numerical symbols 
for 100, 80, 10, 5 and 3. The first of these is a new form. The 
language is Sanskrit, and, with the exception of the verses quoted 
from the Mahabharata in lines 9 and 10, the inscription is in prose 
throughout. The only notable orthographical peculiarities are(l) the 
occurrence of the sign phvdmulhja in line 1. Dromsmilmli hiiiatf, 
and in lines 6-7 pradisatah karshdpayato ; (2) the occurrence of 
upadhmdniya in line 3 Bhagavatydh Pdnardjydydh and pitroh 
puny a; (3) the doubling of t before y in stMttyd (line 6) ; (4) 
the confusion between $ and s in krisata (line 6) t '.met (line 9) and 
Bagamdibhi (line 10) ; and (5) the insertion below the line of the 
akshara ra omitted from ddnair acdtabhata pravemja (line 6). 

The great interest and importance of this inscription lies in the fact 
that it is earlier than any other YalabM grant hitherto known. It 
records a grant made at Valabhi by the Maharaja Bropasimha in the 

* The facsimile will be issued with the next number of the Journal. 
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year 183 (A. D. 502-3)* in favour of the goddess Panariijya. The tiling 
granted is the village of Trisangamaka (Tarsamia near B&thab) in the 
Hastavapra or llathab district with gold and other gifts. It has long 
been known from the genealogies given in later grants that the founder 
of the Yalabhi family was the SSnapati or General BLat&rka, and that 
he was succeeded, in their order, by his four sons, DhacasSna, Drona- 
simha, DhruvasSna, and Dharapatfca, from the last of whom descended 
the latex Yalabhi kings. The oldest date previously kn» wn for any 
member of the family was the year 207 (A. D. 520-7) in which the 
third brother Dhruvasena made a grant, which has been published in 
Ind. Ant. V. 204. The grant now before us gives us a date 24 years 
earlier for the second brother Dronasimha and enables us to date back 
the rise of the family to the last quarter of the 5th Century, in the trou- 
bled times that followed the break-up of the great Gupta Empire. Dro- 
nasimha in our grant speaks of himself as 44 meditating on the feet of the 
supreme lord:” and, in the genealogical preamble of the grants of 
Dhruvasena I., he is stated to have been installed as Maharaja by 
44 the supreme lord, the sole lord of the circumference of the whole 
earth.” It is therefore clear that he owed allegiance to some overlord, 
who must be the same as, or a successor of, the king who was served by 
the General Bhatarkarand the General Dharas6na. Who this king was 
cannot be determined with certainty, but a consideration of the state 
of Northern India during the latter half of the fifth century A. IK 
throws some light upon the matter. The reign of Kumaragapta came 
to an end not long after the year 449-50 A. D. (See BhagwanlaPs 
History of Gujeratp. 68) and his son and successor Skandagupta had 
in his early years to fight for his throne with an Indian tribe called 
the Pushyamitr&s, and with the Ephthalites or White Huns, who had 
crossed from Central Asia into Baktria and founded their capital at 
Badeghis north of Herat about the year 452 A. D. as we learn from 
Chines© authorities (see Specht in Journal Asiatique October and Decem- 
ber 1883). They do not seem to have advanced far into India during 
Skandagupta’s lifetime, but after his death, which occurred some time 
after A, D. 4.68-69 (Bhagwanlal p. 71), the Gupta Empire broke 
up. In the East Skandagupta was Succeeded by a brother whose 
name is variously read as Puragupta or as Sthiragnpta, but his power 
seems to have been limited to Magadha and the adjoining districts. 
In the West we hear of a king named Budbagupta, under whom a 


* The date is given in numerical symbols only. 
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certain Surasmiehandra governed the countries between the Jamna 
and the Kannada in the year 484-5 A. B, We also hear of another 
king named Bhanugupta under whose command a great battle was 
fought at Bran in the Sagar district of the Central Provinces in the 
year 510-11 A. D. We also know from the Chinese pilgrim Sungyun, 
who travelled about the year 520 A* B., that the Huns had established 
a family called Laelih as rulers of Gandh&ra or Peshawar, and that the 
king ruling in his time was the third of the line. A comparison of 
Sungyun’s account with that of the Rajatarafigini, and that of the 
pilgrim Hiouen Thsiang leaves little doubt that Sungyun's con- 
temporary was the famous Mihira-kula, who is also mentioned under 
the name .of Gollas as king of the Huns in India by Kbsmas 
IndikopleustSs (cAJ, 530). The three kings of the Laelih family 
were therefore (1) Mihira-kula’s grandfather, whose name is unknown, 
(2) his father T6ramana, and (3) Mihirakula himself. Two inscrip- 
tions of Toramana are known. The first of these is dated in the first, 
year of his reign and was found at Bran (Corpus loser, Ind. ILL, 159). 
It was engraved later than the year 484-5 A. I)», which is the date of 
the inscription of Budhagupta, in which a person spoken of in 
Toramana’s inscription as dead is mentioned as being alive. The 
other inscription gives Toram ana's family name as Jauvla. 

An inscription dated in the 15th year of Mihi ra-kula has been 
found at Gwalior {Corpus laser. Ind. III., 161) in which that king is 
stated to have broken the power of Pasupati, We learn the terror 
caused by the conquests of the Huns also from the inscriptions of 
Yasodharman of Malvfi, who states in his Mandasor inscription (Corpus 
laser. Ind. HI., 142) that “the command of the chiefs of the lianas’* 
established itself 44 on the diadems of many kings. 1 ” lo the same 
inscription lie claims that obeisance was made to him perforce by' 
Mihirakula. 

: This Yasodharman was a successor of the Bandhuvarman who Tilled 
at Mandasor in the reign of Kumara-gupta, in the year 437-8 A. B. 
(Corpus laser. Ind., III. 79). Of the intermediate rulers nothing is 
known. 

For the supreme lord who- invested Dronasiihha with the powers of 
a Maharaja, we have therefore to choose between (1) one of the 
Guptas of Magadba, (2) Bhanugupta or 'a predecessor, (3) Toramana, 
and (4) a predecessor of Yasodharman. The first two of these had no 
claim to the title of <f supreme lord” ( parmiasvdmi ), the power of 
the Guptas being confined to Magadba and that of Bhanugupta to a 
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portion of Central India. Again, neither Toramana nor Mihiraknla is 
known to have used the imperial title or to have claimed universal 
sovereignty. There is also no evidence that their power reached so 
far to the S, W. as Kathiawar, although later on the tribes whom they 
led certainly did so. The Maitraka race to which the Valabhi kings 
seem to have belonged may have been connected with Mitra the sun, 
after whom Mihirakula also was named, but this is not enough to 
establish an historical connection between him and the tribe. On the 
whole 1 remain of the opinion which 1 expressed in a note on 
pp. 88-9 of Dr, Bhagwanlal’s history of Gujardt, that Dronasimha's 
overlord was probably a ruler of Malva, a state which was rising at 
this period and reached its zenith during the 6th century A. D. 

Of Dronasimha we know no more from the grants of his successors 
than that he was a devout Saiva, a strict follower of the laws of 
Mann and a liberal master. 

Text . 

1. Om Svasti Valabhitah Paramabhattaiakapadanudhy£it6 Maha- 
raja- Dronasimha X kusali svavishaya^sarvvan evasmatsantak 2 -ayuk 
taka-viniy uktaka maha, 

2. -ttara-drahgika-dhrava-sfchaaadhikaranaih 3 -cata-bhatadisca 4 saina-. 
jhapayaty astu vo viditam. yatha maya vijayayurddharmma 5 -phala- 
yaso-vishaya-vriddha. 6 

3. -ye no varsha-sahasrava sarvva - kalyanabhipraya-sampattayS 
ca Hastavapraharanyam Sri Bhagavafcya X Panarajyayah mata- 
pitro X punyapyayana-ni. 

4. -mittam atmanasca punyabhivriddhay^-Acandrarkfirnnavakshi- 
tisthitisarit parvvata sama-kalinam bali-caru-Vaisvad6vadyanam kri- 
yaniim. samutsarppanarttha 7 


5. Trisarngamaka gramo gandha -dhupa-dipa-tmlya-maly6pay6- 
vam 8 d£vakulasya ca patita-visirnna-prati-samskaranarttham 8 ® satro- 
payojyams 9 sahiranya 



1 Head svavishayaMn. 


a This passage appears to be corrupt, but I am unable to correct it, 
3 Read adhtbaranala, * Road bhat&Mm&ca . 


s Read ayur-ddkarmma, 6 Read vriddhayS, 

n Read sam?itsarp'pandrtt?tam. s Read opaydjyd, 

% Read pmtiwmshvmndrtthaih. 9 Read opaydjyas. 
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6. -deyas sahanyaisea danaira catabhafea- pravesyam 10 Brahma- 
deya-stbittya 11 udakatis&rggena nisrishtah yatd ’syopacita 12 - nyayata 
bhunjafcah krisatah 13 pradisata. 

7. X karshapayato 14 * vimakenacis 15 svalpahadha vicarana va karya 
yasca cMdyamaoara anumodayur 16 aso 17 raahapatakais sopapatakaisca. 

8. saqpyukto’ smadvaip saga mi-raj abliir anyaisca sa many am bliu- 
nridfiyam avitya-smaddayo 18 'narnantavyd s pi .catra vyasakritdh sldka 
bhavanti, 

9. Shashtim varsba-sahasranisvarggd modati bhumidah j acetia eanu 
manta ca j tany eva narake vaset 19 svadatfcam paradatta 20 va yo har£fca 
vasundharaip. 

10. Gavdm sata-sahasrasya bantu 21 prapnofci ktlbisham Bahubhir 
vvasudha bhukta rajibhi 22 sagaradibhi yasya yasya yadii bhumi 23 
tasya tasya tada phalaip. 

11. Bhirogavaka 24, -d6vi-karmmantik:ah saih 100 80 8 Sravana 
aiiddba 10 5 svayam ajna Likhifcam Shashtidatta-putrena Kumarila 25 
kshatrikSna. 


Translation . 

3- 2. Cm Hail ! from Valabhi. The Maharaja Dronasimba, who 
meditates upon the feet of the supreme lord, commands ail the 
officers, deputies, headmen of villages and towns, revenue officers, local 
governors, regular and irregular troops and others of his territory, 

2-4, Be it known unto yon, that in order that my victories, years, 
reward of righteousness, fame and territory may increase, that I may 
attain for a thousand years all good fortune and desires, and that the 
religious merit of myself and my parents may grow great. 

4- 0. I have bestowed upon the Lady Goddess Fanarajya with 
libations of water and upon the conditions of a gift to a Brahman, the 
village of Trisangamaka in the Hastavapra district, not to be entered 
by regular or irregular troops, together with gold and other gifts ; for 


IO Head pravesyd- 
12 Head ocita-nydyato- 
14 Read kanlmy&tu. 

16 Read anumSdita* 

18 Read avetydsmad-ddy& t 
20 Read paradaitdm. 

Read rdjabJiis sagatfidibhih, 
2 * Bead Bhirugavdkd, 


11 Read sthityd. 

18 Read hrishatak, 
15 Read kinacit sv 
17 Read asdu, 

19 Mead waseL 
21 Read hantdh* 

23 Read thtimis, 

2 5 Read kumdrila. 
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the inai.nteiia.nce, so long as sun, moon, sea and land endure and 
rivers and mountains exist, of the bali % cam , vdihadeva and other 
offerings ; to be used for (supplying) perfumes, incense, lights, oil 
and garlands, for repairing whatever is fallen or decayed in the 
temple and for the sacrifices (or for feeding the poor), 

6-8, So that none should raise the smallest objection or question 
as to the due and rightful enjoyment, assignment or direct or indirect 
cultivation (of the land) by him (the imjari) : and whosoever 
shall abet the interruption of this grant is guilty of the greater 
and the lesser sins, 

8. Future kings of our race and others should confirm our grant i 
moreover on this point there are verses by Vyasa. 

9-10. The giver of land rejoices in heaven for sixty thousand 
years. But he who resumes or approves (the resumption of a grant) 
lives for the same number of years in Hell. He who resumes land, 
whether granted by himself or by another incurs the guilt of the 
slayer of an hundred thousand cows. The earth has been enjoyed by 
many kings, beginning with Sagara : and to whomsoever the earth 
belongs for the time being, his is the fruit (the merit of the gift). 

11. Rhirugavaka the servant of the goddess. The year 183 
(A. D. 502-3) ; (the month) Sravana (July- August) ; (the lunar day) 
15. (The king's) own command. Written by Rumania the Kshatrika 
(Khatri) son of Shashlidatta. 

II. — Grant of Dhruvasena II, 

The second grant consists of two rectangular plates inscribed on 
the inner side only and fastened together by two rings, one of which 
carries a seal of the usual Yalabhi type with the figure of a bull 
kneeling to the left and the legend Sri Bhatakkah. The second 
plate is slightly damaged at the right-hand top corner where a few 
aksharm belonging to the first 5 lines of writing are lost, but they can 
be supplied from other grants. The plates measure 13" by 9§"> and 
their rims are slightly raised to protect the inscription. The characters 
resemble those used in the published inscription of Dhruvasena II 
(lad. Ant. VI,, IB) and show no noticeable peculiarities, except the 
form of the rare initial e in II, 17fik6. The letters are not so deeply 
cut as those of the first grant, but, they are for the most part very 
clearly visible on the back of the plates, which are beaten thin. The 
average sisse of the letters is .about f". The numerical symbols for T, 
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20 and 300 occur In line 22 of the second plate. The language 
Is Sanskrit, and, except in the verses quoted in lines 19 to 21 of 
the second plate, the inscription is in prose throughout. The 
most notable orthographical peculiarities are (1) the occurrence of 
phvamuUya in I. 8, dkalahJtali humucla ndthak and ia II. 13 
Dharasenah husall ; (2) the occurrence of upadhmdmya in II. 
8*3 pmkrUibhyah far am, in II. 14 pitrohpuvya, in II. 17 dei'ydh 
fujdhitor and in 11. 18-19 anumantavrjah fratipdlay itavyasca : (3) 
the use of the guttural nasal for anusvdra before s or h in I. 3. 
vahsd.n , I. 5. sanhatih, I. 12. sahhatdrdti V I. 22. sanhati and II. 18 
camajydir ; (4) the use of the dental nasal for anusvdra before s 
in II. 4. vidJivdnsita and II. 8. pradhvdmita ; (5) the rise of s for 
s in II. 2. simdhita; and (6) the doubling of ? before r in dddri I. 6. 
The inscription refers itself to the reign of King Dliruvasena II. of 
Valabhi and records a grant made by that king in favour of the 
goddess Kottammahika-devi established in the svatala of Trisa ngama- 
ka. A temple of Kottara Devi appears to be still in existence at Tar- 
samm. There are several words in the operative part of the grant (II. 
15. prdpsya and guddddna ) the meaning of which is not clear, but it 
seems that the Maharaja Bronasiiiiha (the grantor of grant No. I.) 
had made certain gifts to the goddess, hut that after a time the enjoy- 
ment of them was interrupted. Dhruvas^na therefore confirms them 
and adds an order for the daily payment out of the treasury of the 
svatala of Trisahgamaka -of one piece of silver for the expenses of the 
temple. The inscription is dated (in numerical symbols only) in the 
year 320 (039-40 A. D.) and therefore confirms the popular iden- 
tification of Dliruvasena with the T’udu-lTo-po-tu vrho was king of 
Valabhi when Biuen Tsiang was in Western India about A. D. 640. 
The other known grant of this king (Ind, Ant VI. 13) is dated in 
the year 310 (A. D. 6*29-30), and in its phraseology Throughout Is 
very similar to that now before us, though it records a grant to 
a community of Buddhist mendicants settled in the Svatala of 
Valabhi. 

The genealogical portion of the grant now before us which takes up 
the whole of the first plate and the first 12 lines of the second, differs 
only in a few minor details from the standard form which is repre- 
sented by the Alina grant published by Mr. Fleet in the Corpus In- 
scriptionum Indicarum Vol. III. I therefore give only a collation 
of this part of the grant with the standard form, but the full text 
of the operative portion. 
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Plate L 

L Y ij ay a - Valabbit all for Valablnfcah. 

2, Matrakanana for Muitrakanam. 

3. A vy a vacchi ana-raja vansan for avya vacelii nna-va nsan . pravi- 

dhanta for pravivikta. 

5, Samyak-shari for sarnyak kriya, 
raSjananvarttba for ranjanad anvarttha. 

10. siksha-veseksha for siksba-visesha. akhila-dhanurddharah 
for sarvea-dbannrddharah, 

12. vikramopa for vikram-opama, 

13. sfchagata for sthagita. Bhasuratar-ansa for bhasur-ansa 

14. para vara for para-parama. 

16, suearita for saccarita. 

dh armroanuparodha for dharmmanurodha. 

18. atyadara /or Atyadaravata. 

19. rasatay-fdv-odvahan for r&satay-odvahan. 

20. rasanalingita/br rasanalingita. 

21. apayah for opayah 

22. nnica for nnica. Mhirobibbir for abbirohibhir. 

23. prakbyata-paurush4stra /or p rakhy a ta- p aur u sbah silstra. 

24. tasya tanayas for tasya sutas. 

Plate II. 

1. Sakala-vxdyji for sarvva-vidya. 

sampada, tyagaudaryyena ca for sampat-tyagaih sauryyena ca, 

2. sandhana for sandhana. 

3. prasraya for prasrayo pi. 

4. prafcyal-odagra for pratyayodagra. vidhvansita- nikhila - prat* 
paksba for vidhvansi ta-p ratipaksha. 

6. dussadhanam for dassadhananam. 

7-8. kantiman-nidratihetur akalankah kumuda-nafchah for kanti- 
tiraskrita-salanehana-kumuda-nathah. 

8. satat-oditas savita for satat-odita-savita, 

10. dadad for dadatam. Samkaras sadhunam for saraskara 
gudhunam. Salaturiya/orSaLAturiya. 

11. prasami /or prasam!* 

12. s thira-saub rid ay y 6 for sauharddo. udaya-gamala-samupajani 
ta-janat-anuraga for u&ay a-sam u paj an i ta-j an- an dr aga . paripihita for- 
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IS. dvitlya - nfiina par am a - Mahesvara -'Sri-Dhruvas&nab husali 
sarvvan ova yathasambadhyamanakan samajMpayaty asfcu vas 
samviditam 

14. yafcba may a matapitrdli punyapvavanaya Trisafciniaka 2 sva&ala- 
pratish tb ita- & bttammahika-de vi - pa-devyah Maharaja- Drop a-simhbna 
Trisahgamaka. 

15. prapiya-vapishu tamra-sasana 2 bhilikliya gudadanam prati- 
paditamm 3 antaracca vicchirggani tam 4 tadasmabhir 5 ggandha-pushpa 
dhupa-dipa-tail-ady-6 p ay b 

16. gaya devakulasya ca khaiida-sphalita-prati-samskaranay 
pada mula-jivanaya ca samutsamkalitam tat ha Trisangamaka-svatala 
ganjat 6 pratyaham 

17. Tanniyuktena rupaka eko deyo ’kshaya-nivitvbna devyah 
pujahefcor ddharmmadayo nisrishtah yatb na kenacid vyusedhe 
varttitavyam a garni bhadra-nri. 

18. Patibhir a s m a d - v a n s a j y a i r 7 anyair vva anityany 8 ais vary y any 
asthira-mannshya-samanyam 9 dana-phcbaiam 10 avagacchadvir 10a 
ay am asmad-daya 11 hmmantavyah pratipalayita. 

19. vyasca ty uktanca 13 |j Bahubhir vvasudM bhukia rajabhi- 
sagaradibhih yasya yasya yada bhumis tasya tasya tad a phala 13 yani. 

20. badaridrya-bhayen 14 narendrair dhanani dliarmmavatani- 
krifcani nirbhukta-malya-pratimanitani kb niima sadhuh ptrnar adadita. 

21. Shashti 15 varsha-sahasrani svargge tishtati bhumidah accbatta 16 
canumania 17 ca tuny eva narake ras6diti f| Dbtako nriraja putra. 
Sri-kbaragrabab* 

22. Likbitam idam sandhi vigrab-adhikrita-divirapati-catra-bbatfci 
pulra-dmrapati-skandabhatena j) sam 300 20 ashadba su j svahastb 
mama. 

Translation (from PI, II, 13). 

13. Dhruvasena, the great worshipper of 'Siva* being in good 
health commands all whom it may concern : 

Be it known unto you. 


: 3 Read praiip&ditam* ■ . 

5 Read asmdhhir. 

7 Read mmsajdir. 

9 Read asthivam rndmishyam. 
Read araga-cchadbhir . 

12 Read Ityukfanca-. 

14 Read lit ay an. 

. 1(5 Read dcchHtd . 


. 2 Read Sdsrmi. ' 

4 Read vicoJiitUm 
6 Read ganjat, ; 

8 Read anitymiy . 

10 Read ddna-ylurfam, 

11 Read asmad-ddyd . 

,■ 13 Read phalamydnf, 
13 Read shasthim. 

17 ■. - Read ; anumantd . : 
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14-16. That the Maharaja Dronasimha for the increase of the 
religious merit of his father and mother established* a rjvAdddna (?) 
writing it on a copper-plate in the prdp'yas and tanks of Trisa figa- 
maka, for the goddess Kotfcam in ah i k a - de v 3 who is established in the 
Svatala of Trisafigamaka ; and in process of time (the enjoyment of 
the gift) was interrupted. This (gift) has been confirmed by us for 
use (in supplying) perfumes, flowers, incense, lights, oil, &c. ? and for 
the repair of whatever part of the temple is broken or decayed and 
for the livelihood of his reverence (the ; pujari , or perhaps any 
wandering mendicants). 

16- 17. And from the treasury of the svatala of Trisafigamaka as 
from a permanent endowment, there is to be paid daily one silver piece 
for the worship of the goddess by the person appointed for the 
purpose. It is bestowed as a religious endowment so that none may 
act obstructively. 

17- 18. Anrd this our endowment should be confirmed and protected 
by future good kings, whether of our own race or others, perceiving 
that lordships are not lasting and human fortunes unstable, and that 
the merit of a gift is common (to the grantor and to the confirmer). 

19-20. And it has been said as follows : “ The earth has been 

enjoyed by many kings beginning with Sagara, and whosesoever the 
earth is for the time being, his for the time being is also the merit (of 
land-grants). The wealth, which kings in fear of poverty have in this 
world made to reside in (bestowed upon) righteous objects, is equiva- 
lent to an used garland, and what virtuous man would take it again ? 

21. The giver of land resides in heaven for sixty thousand years* 
But he who resumes or approves (the resumption of a grant) lives 
for the same number of years in hell. The Mtaha is the king’s son 
Kharagraka. 

22. This has been written by the chief secretary Skandabhata, son 
of the Minister of peace and war and chief secretary Catrabhatti. 
The year 320 (A. D. 502-3) (the month) Ashadha : the light (fort- 
night) : (the lunar day) 1. 

My own hand. 


Note.— T he last words are followed by the TrisiUa mark. 
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A_ Rr .-Il.—Some Old Boohs (I.) in the Society's Library. By 
Pkof. M. Macmillan, B.A. 


fEeaiJj loth January 1898.1 

Leaving out of con7deration Oriental MSS., of which I cannot 
Leavi n 0 on . fi oU MSS _ in our Asiatic Library. 

^ 6ak ’ the^ricele^s MS. of Dante, Mr. Macdonell’s elaborate and 
r, 1S J unt of ivLicL may be found in the eighteenth volume 
scholar > Society. From the fact that in the colophon of 

the Paradi'o Dante is called'a novello poetainew poet) M r.Macdonell 
thePa; n il, ‘ tbat the MS. cannot have been written 

r 1“^“ Dante’s death. As this MS. has already received the 
long atte deserves, it is not necessary for me to 

thorough examination it - Anothe r MS. worth looking 

make any remarks upon - d J f * Ae fading Cavalca Speeches, 

into is labelle on e ~ instances that may be quoted of the 
But this is only on of the^y ^ rf catalogneg perverts titles. 

ingenuity wi i w 1 d the fly leaf, in the handwriting 

On opening thevota ^ the wor ds : “Innome 

probably of one ^ 1 . ,, q^irito Santo Amen. Questo libro si 

dd Pad - e d SS VrTc^oTirL Domenico Cavalca 
chiama b[>ecc d i g nto Domenico, uomo di Santa Vita, 

da Vico Pisano dell o dme^iba^ ai ^ ^ ^ - s Sfjecc? „- 0 

from w ic we ^ q£ tbe Cros9) an d that it was composed by 
della Croce, * lar> The supplement of the Biographic 

Cavalca, a Donlin ‘ _ that ’ Cavalca was a contemporary of Dante 
mmerseilo mtoms tha^a ^ ^ ^ ^ in 

and that ief * eu *“ ' Tbe MS. in our library appears to give 

Milan as early ns 1 480 l** ^ written . There are two 

no record o- t e a be0 .i nn i n g elaborately decorated in blue and 
initial letters near t e 0 . gI) -.rin°dy in the rest of the 

«d, colon.. ^‘t.d'Lr.dmiv.r *.W» MS. 

volume At the i e ■ ^ (M ay the 

! d'ofihe scribe be blessed at all hours.) A book plate stamped on 
band of the 8cn» informg ug that the book once belonged to 

the parchment v Ttolinn MB in our library contains 

rjr«. — 
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Macharius of Alexandria and oilier early hermits. It is very 
difficult to read and appears to give no indication of the author’s 
name, or of the date at which it was composed, nor have I any 
means of determining whether it is a translation, an abridgement, or 
an original work. It is written on paper, and there is no attempt at 
ornamentation except the enlargement of the initial capitals of each 
chapter. We have also a Greek MS. containing a collection of 
prayers intended for use in the Greek Church. The chief embellish- 
ment of this volume is an interlaced pattern in red ink in the begin- 
ning of the body of the book. The only other old MS. I can 
discover in the library is a copy of Cicero’s moral treatise De Officis, 
on which some modern hand has written by way of explanation the 
words u by Cockman.” Thomas Cockman is mentioned in one of 
my own editions of Cicero as a collator of Cicero’s MSB., and he is 
there honoured with the epithet of clams (illustrious) ; but, for ail 
that, his name does not appear in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
We must suppose that the MS. before us is one of the MSB. examined 
by Cockman, when he was working at the settlement of the text of 
Cicero. There seems no clue by which we can determine how this 
MS. found its way to India. 

The earliest specimens of printed hooks known to the bibliographer 
date from the middle of the fifteenth century. Only two printed 
books belonging to that century are to be found on the shelves of the 
Asiatic Library. Manuscripts, at least those written before the inven- 
tion of printing, had no title pages nor had the earliest printed books, 
which at first were naturally modelled on their MS. predecessors. 
Towards the end of the fifteenth century the title page was invented, 
but the useful innovation did not stablish itself immediately. In 
the earliest printed books, as in MSS., we have to look for the 
author’s name and the subject of the book on the first page or in the 
colophon at the end. The book before us, the oldest printed hook in 
the Library, is interesting as exhibiting the title page in an embryonic 
stage. Although a whole page is devoted to the title page, it is after 
all only a meagre label title standing quite by itself in the middle of 
the page and consisting of the words ‘ Tulius (sic) de Oratore cum 
eommento et alia opera.’ We have to look elsewhere for the name of 
the author of the commentary and for the printer’s name. At the 
head of this title page is written in a beautiful hand “ Edoardus 
Lapworthus” and the pious sentiment 4< Mors Christ! Vita Hominum.” 
As Lapworth is not a common name, we may with some probability 
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assume that the owner, who has thus recorded his name on the book, 
was u that learned physician Doctor E. Lap worth (1574-1636) ^ 
described in the Dictionary of National Biography as being a scholarly 
man with a taste for poetry and in person “not tall but fat and 
corpulent.” Some of his Latin verses signed “ E. L, Oxon,” will be 
found in our fine old edition of Sylvester’s Dr. Bartas, which we shall 
refer to presently, if time allows. This edition of Cicero’s work on 
rhetoric was printed in 1497. by Anthony Koberger, a famous printer of 
Nuremberg. It is preceded by a panegyric on rhetoric and accom- 
panied by a commentary, both by a famous 15th century critic bearing 
the pretentious name of Omnibonus Leonicensis, that is to say, 
Ognibene of Lonigo, the Italian town in which he was born about 
1420 A. D. 

The other fifteenth century book in our library, the Ephtole 
Devotissime de Sancta Catharina da Siena, was printed at Venice in 
the end of the year 1500. It is a fine specimen of the then com- 
paratively new art, having been produced at the press of* Aldo 
Manuccio, one of the most famous of printers, the inventor of the 
handy octavo volume and of italics. The first octavo that issued 
from his press was the edition of Virgil published in 1501. The 
copy of the Letters of St. Catherine is not an octavo but a heavy 
quarto, and it is satisfactory to see that what is probably the 
earliest specimen of this great printer’s art to be found in Bombay 
has not suffered much from the ravages of the bookworm. In this 
book the title page is in a still more embryonic stage than in 
Koberger’ s Edition of Cicero’s work on oratory. Here we find only 
a fraction of the first page devoted to the title. 

Another Aldine edition of the classics in our library is a collection 
of works by various Flatonists printed in 1516. The first page 
contains an index of contents over the Aldine Symbol, a fish coiled 
round an anchor, which is repeated at the end of the book. 

The oldest sixteenth century hook in the library appears to be the 
Hebrew Grammar of John Reuchlin of Pforzheim printed in his 
native town in the year 1506. It is composed in Latin. The first 
page is at the end, and at the beginning comes the last page with its 
proud Horatian termination— : 

“ Exegi monument um cere peremiius. 

The frontispiece, which we should perhaps call the tail-piece, 
as the book has to be read backwards, represents the arms 
of the author and an altar with ARA CAPNIONIS (the altar of 
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Capnion) inscribed upon it. Keuchlin or Reuehlein means in 
German “ little smoke,’ 1 and so our learned author Graecised his 
name into Capnion, which bears the same meaning in Greek, just as 
he whose German name was Schwarzerd (black earth) chose to be 
called (Melanelithon), a combination of two Greek words meaning 
a black earth ” and as our Ciceronian commentator Latinised his 
family name of Ognibene into Omnibonus. 

We next come upon a curious little book of astronomy written in 
Latin by the most illustrious (clarissimus) Hygmius and printed by 
Melchior Sessa in Venice in the year 1512. It is the oldest book in 
the library with a regular title page and is an excellent specimen of 
the art of book illustration at an early stage. It is very astrological 
and ante-Copernican, and represents Ptolemy enthroned with the 
globe of the universe in his hand and attended upon by Geometry 
and Astronomy. One interesting feature of the work is the presence 
of MS. notes written on the blank spaces by some old reader, especially 
under the quaint figures of the signs of the Zodiac and other con- 
stellations. For instance under the picture of Aquila we read from 
the unknown writer’s pen “ Aquila habefc in cauda stellam maximae 
Virtutis ut habetur ab Astronomis.” (The eagle has in its tail a star 
of very great power as is supposed by astronomers.) The same 
student comments under the description and picture of Mercury 
“Stella Mercurii scintillat ut a preceptor© meo accepi et ego ipse 
vidi.” (The star of Mercury sparkles as I have heard from my 
teacher and myself seen.) An idea of the state of Astronomical 
knowledge at the time may be derived from the following table of 
distances at the end of the book : — • 




Miles. 

From the Earth to the Moon 

... 

... ... 15,825 

From the Moon to Mercury,., 


7,812’ 

Thence to Venus 


7,812 

Thence to the Sun ... 


2,240 

From the Sun to Mars 


15,625 

Thence to Jupiter ... 


7,812 

Thence to the Firmament ... 

... 

22,426 


The pretention to strict accuracy in the avoidance of round num- 
bers and in the half mile added to the interval between the Moon 
and Mercury is rather amusing. 

We next come to an elegant little volume printed in Venice in 1520. 
It is a translation into modern Italian of the ‘Secret of Petrarch’ 
and is described on the fly-leaf in Italian as 4 the first and rare 
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edition of this translation of the Secret of Petrarch/ The frontis- 
piece represents five poets with wreaths of laurel on their brows, 
presumably Virgil, Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto and Tasso. At the end 
of the volume w r e find the device of the printer, Nicolo Zopino, a 
picture of St. Nicholas enthroned between the letters N and Z. The 
book is very finely got up, has suffered little from the hook 
worms, and is well bound in what may have been the original 
binding. 

A book published at Lyons in 1523 is one of the few specimens of 
the old black letter or Gothic type in the Library. It contains the 
Bucolics of Battiste, the Mantuan, illustrated by several woodcuts 
and elaborately annotated. The Latin poems of this Italian monk 
enjoyed an immense reputation at the time. Erasmus declared that 
posterity would give him a place not far below his townsman Virgil. 
Another admirer erected his statue close to that of the great Latin 
epic poet. Now he is forgotten and we should never have heard of 
him, had not this black letter edition of his youthful poems happened 
to come into our hands. We find MS. evidence of previous owners 
of the book. One written inscription tells us that it is “ ex libris 
Bendicti BrescianiV Another owner writes an elegiac couplet partly 
illegible for the benefit of any one u nostrum cupiens cognoscere 
nomen” (desiring to know our name), and then reveals that he was 
called Robionus, if I read his hand correctly. 

The printing of the year 1523 is also represented by a truly 
monumental work, the Greek Lexicon of Guarino, generally known 
as Phavorinus from the town of Favora in which he was born. This 
great work, the quarry from which many subsequent Greek lexicons 
have derived valuable materials, was printed at Rome bj the Cretan 
Zacharia Caliergi. It is not very easy to use, as each word does 
not, as in more modern dictionaries, have a paragraph to itself. 
Another learned work in the library produced at about the same time 
is an edition of the Prior Analytics of Aristotle by John Alexander 
surnamed Philoponns or the laborious. This work was printed at 
Venice in 1536. 

Of the many Italian books in our library belonging to the latter 
half of the sixteenth century, I can only find time to call your 
special attention to a splendid illustrated description of Cremona 
printed in that city in 1585 and dedicated to Philip II. of Spain. 
It contains several large full page illustrations and apian of the town 
that has to be doubled up. Among the many life-like portraits on its 
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pages is an almost contemporary picture of Mary of England, who 
gains her place in the book as the wife of the Spanish monarch 
to which it is dedicated. Gilt is profusely employed in the ornamen- 
tation of the book and every page is embellished with an elaborate 
border. 

I pass over other Italian books in our possession dating from 
the latter half of the sixteenth century in order to press on to 
a work of great importance in the history of science and literature,, 
Among the scientific books in our library may be found the original 
edition of the Dialogo dei due Massimi Sistemi del Mondo (Dialogue 
of the two greatest systems of the Universe) in which Galileo discusses 
the Ptolemaic and Copernican systems. The work was finished in 
1630, but some two years elapsed before the permission to print it 
could be obtained from the ecclesiastical authorities who suspected 
that it was heterodox. At last the necessary imprimaturs were 
obtained and the book was published at Florence in 3632 by 
Giovanni Batista Landini. The great work took Europe by storm 
and brought Galileo into great trouble. He was summoned before 


the inquisition, and threatened with torture although rot actually 
tortured. Galileo recanted the Copernican doctrine, but was never- 
theless condemned to be imprisoned. He did not, however, remain 



long in the custody of the inquisition, and does not appear to have 
been actually put into prison. He was only confined within certain 
limits. and could not return to Florence for some months. In fact, it 
is evident that the woes of the starry Galileo have been considerably 
exaggerate.* 

The greater number of the many old Italian books in the library 
were probably presented by Mountstuart Elphinstone and Sir James 
Mackintosh, the Founder of the Literary Society, who was a zealous 
student of Italian literature. The inscription on the MS. of Dante 
shows that it was presented by Elphinstone. Mackintosh is known to 
have presented many books to the library, fie was a great book 
collector, and his journal shows that he was studying Italian literature 
when he was in Bombay. 

My remarks on the old foreign books may conclude with the 
following brief notes in chronological order of some of the other 
sixteenth century books in the library : — 

1. Latin Poems of Pontanus (1426—1503). Venice, 1518. An 
Aldine Edition. 

Libro di Natura d’Amor, by Mario Equicola. Venice, 1531. 
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Paradossi. Venice, 1544, A small book containing a budget 
of paradoses, such as that 4 poverty is better than riches/ that 4 it is 
better to be ugly than beautiful/ &e. The name Gio. Batista Vilano 
is written on the title page and elsewhere on the book* Was he the 
owner or the author of the book ? 

La Colfcivatione, an agricultural poem, by Luigi Alamamil (1475— 
1556). Paris, 1546. Dedicated to Francis I. Described in Chalmers 
Biographical Dictionary .as a “ beautiful edition .corrected by the 
author/* 

Gy rone il Cortese, a long heroic ■ poem, by the same author, 
dedicated to Henry II, of Prance. Paris, 1548, It is based on the 
French Romance Gyron f'ourtois. 

Tri Discorsi di Girolamo Ruscelli on the Decameron, the 
vernacular tongue, and the translation of Ovid. Venice, 1558, 

Le Trasformationi of Lodovico Doled. Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
translated by Lodovico Dolci (1508 — 1569). Venice 1553. Dedicated 
to Oliarles V., printed in italics, and illustrated by many woodcuts. 

Inferni of Doni (1503—1574). Venice, 1553, The book de- 
scribes seven different hells or divisions- of hell which are also 
represented in woodcuts. It appears to be a humorous parody of 
Lucian and Dante. The members of the Academia Peregrina to 
which he belonged are represented as being led to the various hells 
by Virgil, Dante and other shades. The work was so popular that 
the French translation ran through several editions in a few years. 

Panegyrics and Lives of Famous Men by Paolo Giovio, Bishop 
of Nocera, and translated with his sanction presumably from the 
Latin by Lodovico Domenichi. A manuscript note on the fly-leaf 
informs us that one copy is 44 the first and most beautiful edition of 
this book.” It was printed in Florence in 1554. 

The original author and the translator of the above work are 
associated again in the 

Dialogo dell’Xmprese Militari et A morose (Dialogue on Devices 
of War and Lvoe), by Giovio, Bishop of Nocera, and S. Gabriel 
Symeon of Florence, with a discourse on the same subject by M. 
Lodovico Domenichi. Lyons,' 1574. It contains various woodcuts of 
ingenious devices illustrating mottoes. For instance, “Furor fit laesa 
saepius sapientia J ’ is illustrated by a ram running at a boy who has 
been teasing him, 

Indian History of Maffei (1590). One of the first books in 
which the name of Bombay appears in its present form. 
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Before proceeding to the oldest English hooks in the library we 
must consider a curious and interesting work closely connected with 
England, namely, De Bry’s Americas Descriptio (Description of 
America), written in Latin, printed at Frankfort, and embellished with 
many quaint and graphic pictures of the natives of the country. 
Unfortunately the copy of this rare work in our library is in a mutil- 
ated state. The first part of the book is a Latin translation of 
Thomas Harriot’s u Brief and True Report of the new found land 
of "Virginia.” Thomas Harriot is described without exaggeration 
by a contemporary as being <£ that true lover of virtue and great 
learned professor of all arts and knowledges who lived there (in 
Virginia) in the time of the first colony, spoke the Indian language, 
searched the country, and made many proofs of the riches of the 
soil, and commodities thereof .’ * He was mathematical tutor to Sir 
W. Raleigh and accompanied Sir Richard Grenville, the hero of the 
Revenge, to Virginia in 1585. The reader of this old work naturally 
turns over the leaves to find what it has to say of the two familiar 
vegetable products with which the names of "Virginia and Raleigh are 
indissolubly connected. “ There is an indigenous plant,” we read 
u called by the natives Uppowoc. Its leaves dried and reduced to 
dust are placed in certain small tubes formed of clay, lighted, and the 
smoke is drawn through the mouth. The smoke thus inhaled draws 
phlegm and thick humours from the head and belly and cleanses and 
opens the passages of the body. Those who use it not only save 
their bodies from obstructions, but are quickly freed from those 
that they have, provided they are not of too long standing. Hence 
their bodies are healthy and I do not remember to have noticed 
among them the many severe diseases by which we are so much 
troubled in England.” Smokers will be gratified to hear this early 
appreciation of their favorite poison. The following is obviously an 
account of the potato. “ Openawk are round roots, some of which 
are as large as nuts, others much bigger. They grow in wet and 
marshy places, many clustering together as if they were strung on a 
rope. Cooked in water or otherwise they supply good nourishment.” 

There are traditions in the office of the Society that the library 
used to possess fragments of an English book printed by Caxton and 
another one on the subject of the Curfew Bell addressed to Henry 
VII. or Henry VIII., but these have disappeared and the earliest 
specimen of English printing now to be found in the library dates 
from the middle of the sixteenth century. Our oldest English book 
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Is u An exposition of the kinges prerogative” by Sir William 
Stamford. We find oar selves here once more in the age of the un- 
developed title page* as the title only occupies the upper half of the 
page on which it Is printed. The author of the work was born 
in 1509 and being a zealous Roman Catholic was made Queen’s 
Sergeant on the accession of Queen Mary. He was knighted la 
1554 and died in 1558. The work before us was finished in 1548, 
the year after the death of Henry VIII., and dedicated to the 41 right 
worshipful and Ms singular frinde Nicholas Bacon father of the 
great Bacon. It was not published until 1567, at which date it 
appeared with a prefatory letter written by Richard Tottell, the prin- 
ter. It is printed in Gothic characters, except the Latin quotations, 
which are in Roman type, and Mr. TottelFs letter, which is printed in 
italics. The book is almost untouched by the book worms and is in a 
capital state of preservation. It is, however, a dry legal treatise of 
little interest to the ge> era! reader. 

The second oldest English book in the library is fc The Historic 
of the World, commonly called the Natural Historie of C. Plinius 
Secundus/' translated into English by Philemon Holland, Doctor in 
Physics, and printed in London by Adam Islip in the year 1601. 
The two handsome folio tomes of which the work consists are In 
an excellent state of preservation. Prom the title page we learn 
that the work is “ex libris John Forbes Hoyle,’* the eminent Anglo- 
Indian Surgeon and naturalist, born in Gawnpore, 1799, whose name 
appears on two or three of the oldest books in our library. Philemon 
Holland did so many translations that he was called by Puller “ the 
translator general in his age.” As we contemplate the large folio 
before us and remember that he published several other folio volumes 
of translations, we are able better to appreciate the point of Pope's 
line in the Dunciad— 

And here the groaning shelves Philemon bends.” 

Still more must the shelves of libraries have groaned under the 
weight of the volume we have next to consider, the last and, I think, 
only complete edition of the poetical works of Joshua Sylvester, 
including Ms translation of Du Bartas, This cumbersome and quaint 
volume was published in London in 1641. It begins with anagrams 
and verses printed in the forms of columns and pyramids to suit 
the taste of the fantastic society for whose benefit it was produced. 

The next oldest English work in the library seems to be the 
Eeliquiae Sacrae Carolina© or the works of that Great Monarch and 
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G lorious Martyr King Charles (sic) I. printed at the Hague by Samuel 
Browne in 1650. 

The frontispiece is a picture of the king which does not appear to 
do justice to the u comely head” attributed to King Charles even by 
a hostile poet. The work contains the letters and speeches of the 
lately executed monarch and the HK'kon Basilihe . The authenticity 
of this Fourtraiture of His Sacred Majesty in his Solitudes and 
Sufferings 55 was doubted from the very beginning, as we see from 
Milton's prose rejoinder and from such verses as the following, by 
which the Eikon Basilike is introduced in the volume^before us * 

So curious is this work. ’Tis easily known 
’Twas drawn by no man’s pencil but thine own. 

None could express a king, but thou. Wo see 
Men cannot, gods may limn a Deity. 

The style betrays a King, the art a Man, 

The high devotion speaks a Christian. 

This book was presented to our library in 1841 by the Secretary 
who would at this time appear from Mr. Tivarekar’s Historical 
Sketch of the Society to have been Dr. Malcolmson. It is falling to 
pieces and ought to be bound, if Jt is not already in such a condition 
as to defy the binder's skill. 

We have a valuable collection of the works of "the famous Duchess 
of Newcastle published In the end of the Commonwealth and in the first 
decade of the Restoration. The reign of Charles II. is also repre ? 
sented by a copy of the original English translation of Bernier's 
Travels printed In London, In four volumes, of which two were 
published in 1671 and two more in the following year. Our pre- 
decessors have had all the four volumes bound into one thick book ? 
and printed the title of the first volume on the back, as if It were the 
title of the whole. "With regard to this work I may perhaps be allow- 
ed to recount an amusing experience of my own. I sometimes visit fch e 
secondhand bookshops of Bombay to see what relics of the past may 
be found there. Some years ago a secondhand bookseller offered 
me a copy of Bernier's Travels. The pages were yellow, the date at 
the foot of the title page was 1672. The saloons of the secondhand 
booksellers in Kalbadevie are neither spacious nor well ventilated 
and do not encourage a long stay. So paying a rupee or two, I 
walked off rejoicing In my purchase. On examining the book at 
leisure I found on the back of fche title page of what I fondly 
uspposed to be a genuine product of the seventeenth century the 
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fatal words u Bombay : Reprinted at tlie Sammachar Press, 18307’ It 
is a reprint, almost a facsimile, of the original and is dedicated to 
Sir John Malcolm. It is introduced by a long and magniloquent 
prospectus describing Bernier’s Travels as a work “now so scarce, that 
even a transient and hasty sight of it is a treat hardly attainable, as a 
volume that requires (as it did in the present instance) years of 
patient and persevering search to procure.’’ The reprint is itself 
something of a bibliographical curiosity and is interesting to us as a 
record of the literary enterprise of one of our oldest Bombay printing 
presses. 

A few years after the appearance of Bernier’s Travels was published 
the only other book I will now mention, an anonymous translation of 
Machiavelli’s History of Florence, printed in London, in 1(174, and 
dedicated to the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth. This book appears 
from what is written on the fly leaf to have been bought at an early age 
of its existence for 4/6, u price £00 04s*. 06ri.” by one Charles Fairfax, 
who first writes his name elegantly in good English and then the name 
is repeated by some one else, probably a mischievous son, in bad 
Spanish as i4 Charles Fairfax.” On the hack of the frontispiece we 
read “ This book belongs to the Grange House 1783 A. K/ Finally 
it was presented by H. A. Cannon (?) to the Asiatic Library. 

In conclusion, I must express my regret that I have only had time 
to examine a very small selection of the oldest books in the library 
and that my ignorance of the Italian language and literature hag 
prevented me from giving a satisfactory account of the old Italian 
books that it contains. Perhaps these few remarks of mine may 
stimulate some one better fitted for the work to* undertake a more 
thorough survey of the treasures of this library. On its crowded 
shelves many volumes ef great value repose undisturbed from year 
“born to blush unseen and waste their sweetness ” on the devouring 
insect, who appreciates old books much more than the modern 
reader does. 


Art. TIL— Nripatunga ' s Kavirdjamdrga , By K. B. Pathak, B.A* 


[Read 17th Februajy 189PJ 

The Kavir&jjimarga is the oldest Kannada work that has yet been 
discovered. It was little known to the public before if was first 
introduced to Oriental Scholars by Mr. Rice in a paper contributed to 
the Journal 1 of the Royal Asiatic Society. Though the work is 
hardly known to the student of Kannacja literature at the present 
day, there is ample evidence to prove that it was held in high esteem 
as an authority on Alankara in ancient times. Most of the verses, in 
which Nripatunga treats of prasa, are quoted in the Chhandombudhi . 2 
That these verses cannot have been composed by Nagavarma and 
that they must have been borrowed from an older author is pretty 
clear to any one who remembers the fact that the author of the 
Chhandombudhi addresses his verses to his wife. The Ivavirajamarga 
s also alluded to in the Kavyavalokana ; 3 and the illustration of 
mijdriha occurring in the last named work seems to have been 
directly suggested by that given by Nripatunga himself. Kesiraja 
quotes three verses 4 5 from the Ivavirajamarga while the Sabdanusasana 
cites one verse 6 and appeals to Nripatunga as a standard authority on 
Alankara, 

These facts suffice to place beyond dispute the claims of the 
Kavirajamarga to a high antiquity. This conclusion is further sup- 
ported by archaisms found in the present work. According to 
Nagavarma and Kesiraja, ‘ , e ,> the termination of the instrumental 
singular,, is restricted to neuter 6 nouns ending in “ a. ” Hence the 

i For July 1883. 

58 Yerses II., 28-43 and III., 232-233 § see Mr. Kittel’s edition of N&ga* 
varm&, pp. 17-21. 

8 Introduction to the Sabd&nuB&sana, p. 24 $ Bk&sMbMshana, App. 1. 3 p.4. 

* Yerses I., 32, 58 and II., 7 $ see Mr. Kittel’s edition of Sabdamanidarpana, 
pp. 71, 98 and 121. 

5 Verse III.. 282 $ see Sabdanusasana, p. 122. This verse which begins with 
the words “ arasaorl ela ” is therefore not a later interpolation in the Ghhan- 
ddmbudM, Intro, to Sabd&nus&sana, p. 8. Both NAgavarm& and fsvarakav 
quote it from Nripatunga. 

6 Sabdamanidarpaqa, p. 131 ; Sabd&nus&sana, p. 155 BMsMbhushana 
App. I., p. S> 
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form altiye which Nripatuhga repeatedly uses. 7 must have gone quite 
out of use when these grammarians flourished, while it is frequently 
met with in the literary records 8 of the Rashtrakuta era. 

The next question that arises is who is Nripatuhga so often 
mentioned in the present work 1 "We meet with the following 
expressions : — 

Nripatuoga-dlva-matatim (III. 98)* 

Atisayadhavala-dharadhipa-matadindam (III. 11). 

Akhila-dhara-vallabham. Amoghavarshsha-nrlp^ndram (III. 1). 
From these expressions it is manifest that Nripatuhga composed 
the Kavirajamarga, that he had the titles of Amoghavarshsha and 
Atisayadhavak, and that he was a paramount sovereign. And since 
he writes in Kannada, it may be further inferred that the Karnataka 
formed part of his dominions. Two verses, 9 which praise Jina, reflect 
the religious opinions of the author. These facts enable us to identify 
him with the Rashirakuta emperor Nripatuhga or Amoghavarsksha I. 10 

We may here point out one or two ^expressions occurring in the 
present work, which are apt to lead^oneinto the belief that Nripatuhga 
may not have been the real author of the work. For instance, in the 
colophon of each of the three parichchhedas we have the words : 
Nripatuhga-devanumatam appa Kaviraj am argga . Here the word 
“ anumaiam ” is obviously intended to express the author’s approval 
of those views of his predecessors, which are summarised in the 
present work. But the following passage cannot be so satisfactorily 
explained : 

sa-visesha-gunam Atisaya- i 

dhavalokti-kramadin aripuveip. tad-bhavadol \\ (II., 53). 

Rut against this solitary instance, which is calculated to give 
one the impression that the writer of the work was different from 
Nripatuhga, we may set off the following passages, which establish 
Nripatunga’s claims to authorship beyond dispute : — 

bhaviei besasidan akhila-dha- I 

ra-vallabhan int Am6ghavarshsha-nrip6ndram II (HI., 2). 

endan Atisayadhavalam (II., 27). 

Atisayadhavalorvvipoditalahkriti (I., 147). 

Atisay ad h ava lokt a-kram ad e (I., 24). 

" » Yewes L, 84, 114 ; III., 5^ 
s ind. Ant., Vol. XII., p. 223 ; Pampa-bMrata, I. 140 a 
» 1.90; III. 18. 

2® Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, IIL, 2nd ed. 
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In verse III., 230, we read that knowledge contained in Nripa* 
tunga-dSva-raargga or Kaviraja-margga is a ship -which safely carries 
a high-souled person across the ocean of Kannada poetry. And in 
the expression nut a- saras vati-tirttha vatfira- m argg a which occurs in 
verse III., 225, Nripatuhga is compared to a flight of steps leading 
to the sacred waters of Sarasvati. These facts prove that Nripa- 
tuhga composed the present work. 

The title of the work-— Kavirajamargga — is easily explained by 
the expression Nripatuhga-deva-margga which the author so fre„ 
quently employs. And we are farther told that Nripatuhga-deva- 
margga means the path indicated by the great Nripatuhga: 

Maha-Nripatunga-devan adaradole pelda xnargga (II., 105). 

AtisayadhavaJopadesa-margga (III., 106). 

It is thus clear that Kavirajamargga means the path indicated 
by the king of poets who is no other than Nripatuhga himself. 

Besides the titles which have been noticed above, the author 
occasionally calls him seif Naralokaehandra, Nitinirantara, Nitya- 
malla-Vallabha, and Krita-kritya-malla-Vallabha. 11 We learn from 
inscriptions that Vail abb a was one of the titles of Amoghavarsha 
I. 13 Nor should we lose sight of the fact that Kannada authors 
sometimes transfer their own titles to the god whose aid they 
invoke in their works. Abhin a va~ P ampa may be cited as an 
instance in point. 13 It is therefore not surprising to find that the 
god who is praised in the opening verses of the Kavirajamargga is 
called Nripatuhga, Nitinirantara, Krita-kr ity a • malla and Vira-Nara- 
yapa. The last mentioned title is given to Nripatuhga in the Nava* 
sari grant, which speaks of him as Vira-Narayana, because he retrieved 
the fortune of the Rattas who had suffered reverses at the hands of 
the Chalukyas, just as Vishnu lifted up the earth which had sunk in 
the ocean. This explains the verse, III., 180, in the present work, 
which compares the court-yard of Vira-Narayana to the starry 
heavens because it was adorned with pearl-strings dropped from the 
crests of hostile kings who made obeisance to him. 

As I have already pointed out, Nripatuhga, better known as 
Amoghavarsha I, belonged to the Rashtrakuta dynasty, which for 
more than two centuries ruled with splendour over the Karnataka 

I., 23 ; IX, 99, 11 ; I., 61. 

12 The Navas&ri grant. 

13 Pampa-Bam&yana, edited by Mr. Jfcioe. 
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and Maharashtra. This dynasty was first raised to power and pros* 
petit y by Dantidurga who defeated the Chain ky a King Klrtivarma 
II. Dr. Fleet says 14 that Dantidurga u seems to have ultimately 
made himself unpopular and to have been deposed ,s by his uncle 
Krishna raja I. But this view is amply refuted by an inscription 15 of 
Amoghavarslia III , according to which Dantidurga left sons, who 
proved incompetent to sway the sceptre. They were consequently 
superseded by Krishna raj a L, ' who was also called Bubhatufiga. 
Krishnariija was succeeded by his son Govinda II., also known as 
Vallabha, who reigned for a short time. After him his younger 
brother Nirupama- Dhruva assumed .the sceptre of the Hashtrakuta 
empire. His son and successor was Govinda III, From him the 
sceptre passed to his son ■ Nripatunga, who ascended the throne in 
Saha 737 and who wrote the KavirAjamarga. 

Tire Eashtrakiifeas were munificent patrons of learning. Hence we 
meet with numerous allusions to them in the literature of the 
Karnataka. In a verse quoted in the Kii vy avalok ana we are intro- 
duced to Dantiga, the Meru of the Rafctas or Rushtrakutas : 

m on dan b- 1 

duva ripu-dantigarn peragan afckiva Rattara Mem Dan ti gam ll 

Kavy avalok ana. 

B rahro an emidafcta has preserved a tradition that Akalafikadeva 
nourished in the time of Subhatunga or Krishnariija I., who reigned 
at MiinjakhSta. This tradition is amply confirmed by the date 
which has been fixed for Akalankadeva and which rests upon inde- 
pendent evidence. 16 An objection 17 raised against this tradition is 
based on the assumption that the town of Many ak beta was built by 
JSTripatuhga, a subject to which we shall presently, recur. It is, 
however, necessary to mention here that the proposal 18 to interpret 

14 Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, 2nd ed., chap. III. 

13 It will be shortly published by TIr. Bice. 

1(3 See my paper on Bhartrihari and Kum&rik. 

17 Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, 2nd ed., chap. III. 

18 id. Dr, Fleet proposes to make PrabhS chandra live before A.D, 750 and 
his teacher Akaknka after A.D. 878, making the latter contemporary with 
Krishnaraja II. Bat not content with this small interval of 128 years between 
the pupil and the teacher, the eminent scholar would make Akalanka live on 
even to A,D. 910, making him contemporary -with Krishnaraja III.; and what 
is still more startling, it is the pupil who, according to Dr, Fleet, preceded his 
own teacher Akaknka by one hundred . and ninety years or nearly two cenfcu- 
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the tradition as referring to Krishnaraja II. or III. can be regarded 
as little short of an anachronism since Krishnaraja II came to the 
throne nearly half a century after the composition of the Adipuruna, 
which, speaks of Akalankadeva and his pupil Prabhachandra as 
classical authors, while Krishnaraja III. lived a full century after the 
Jayadhavala-tika was completed, which gives the latest date for 
Jinasena. Thus the objection to the view that Subhat unga, of 
whom tradition speaks as a contemporary of Akalahkadeva, is 
Krishnaraja I., is easily disposed of. 

Govinda II. or Yallabha II., the son of Krishnaraja, is thus 
referred to by Jina&Sna as reigning in 'Saka 705 s— 

'Sakeshv abda-sateshu saptasu disarn panchottareshuttarmp l 
pat Indrayudka-namni Krishna-nripaje Sri-Vallabhe dakshin&tn !i 

Jaina Harivanisa. 

Dr. Fleet disputes 19 the accuracy of my interpretation of these 
lines and proposes to construe the expression “ son of king Krishna” 
with the name of Indrayndha, who is otherwise unknown to us. 
But it seems to be forgotten that this proposal involves two gratui- 
tous assumptions. I nr the first place we are asked to believe 
without a particle of evidence, that Xadrayixdha’s father was named 
Krishnaraja. In the next place, Dr. Fleet would have us take for 
granted that Govinda III. was actually reigning in Saka 705 !!! On 
the other hand, the construction which I have put on the passage is 
the most natural one that it can bear. It does not depend on the 
mere position of the expression “ son of king Krishna,** It depends 
on two historical facts, namely, that Yallabha was the title 20 of 
Govind II. and that his father’s name was Krishnaraja. Moreover, 
there was a special reason for Jinasena, after mentioning Yallabha, 
to add the qualifying expression “ son of Krishnaraja xr ; for the title 
Yallabha was not by itself Sufficiently distinctive. It was borne by 
Go vinda's immediate predecessor Krishnaraja I. ; nor was it peculiar 
to the Rashtrakutas, since they only inherited it from the early 
Chalukyas whom they supplanted. It is hardly necessary to add 
that Yallabha, king of Karnata, on whom Dantidurga inflicted a 
crashing defeat, was the Chalukya king Kirtivarma II. My view is 
also corroborated by the Karhad plates, which have been recently 
published. 21 

id. 20 

S i Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IV, Part VI. 
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Dhrnva or Nirupama is the NirupamadSra mentioned by Pnropa 22 
in Ills account of the genealogy of his patron, the Chalukya king 
Arikesari II. But the Rashtrakuta king, who is most frequently 
mentioned in Indian literature, is Xripatunga or Amoghavarsha 
the author of the present work. In the prasasti 33 * of the Uttara- 
purana we are told that he became the disciple of Jinasetia, the well- 
known Jaina author, who also bears testimony to the fact in the 
Parsvabhyudaya . 24 The interesting reference to the royal author in 
the J ayadha va la- ti k a has already been noticed elsewhere . 35 I will 
now introduce to the reader the Jaina mathematician Yirachary a, who 
Nourished in the interval that elapsed between the rise of Varaha- 
mihira and that of his illustrious commentator Bhattdtpala. The 
following is the opening prasasti of the Ganitas&rasaugraha , 20 in 
which Viracharya alludes to our author by his two names Nripatunga 
and Amoghavarsha 

a-langhyam tri-jagat-saram y asy an an ta-chatushtayain \ 
mm as tasmai Jiuendraya Mahaviraya t-ayine 1? 1 
Sail khy a-juaiia- prad'ip Sna Jainendrena maha-tvishu | 
prakasitam jagat sarvam vena tain pranamamy a harp II 2 
prinitah p rard-s asyaugli 6 niritir niravagrahah | 
sri-mat Amoghavarsheca y&m sveshta-hitaishina || 3 


22 Intro, to SabdAimsdsana, p. 26. 

23 My paper on Bhai'tyikari and Kumarila. 

* Intro, to my edition of the Meghad&fca* 

25 Bhartriliari and KumArila. 

as Palm-leaf MS. of the Jaina raatka at Kolhapur. Nemi chandra in his 
Pratishthafcilaka, would identify YMchArya with YirasAna the teacher of 
Jinasena 

tacl-anvaye bbud vkludi&m varishthah j 
• syAdYAda-nislithafa sakalagamajhal? |! .■ 
sri-Virasend jani tarkika-sri [h] [ 
pradhvasta-rdg&di-samaa t a-< 1 dshali. || 
yasya v^chAm prasAd^na hy am%am hhnvana-trayam j 
■Asid aahtAfiga-rdp&na'. ganit'&na prausAnitara j] 
tach-chhiskyah pravard jn&tft Jinasena-mimMvarah. | 
yad-vAh-mayam Pnror Asit purAnam prathamnm bkuvx jj 
This Kemiehandra is later than Hasfeimalla to whom he refers. , The latter 
completed his Kannada AdipurAna in Saka 1212, the BAkshasa sanivatsara, 
on 'Friday, the fifth day of the dark half of Pauska. The celebrated NAmi- 
chandra, who lias immortalised CkAmundar Ay a in the TrilAkasAra and Gom- 
matasAra is a different and earlier author. 
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pap a -nip tih para yasya chitta-vritti-liavirbboji ! 
bhasma- sad -bha vam iyus -tevandhya- kopd bhavefc tatah SI 4 
yasi-kurvan jagat sarvam svayam niinnvasah paraili i 
oabhibhiitah prabhus t asm ad a pti r va - m a k a r ad h vaj a h || 5 
y 6 vik r ama* kra m fik r an t a -cli a k r i- cli a k r a- k r i t a, - k riyah 1 
ch akrik a-bhanj an 6 namna chakrika-bhanj and Ejasa || 6 
yd vidya-nady- adhishthand mar y ad a- vaj ra- vddika h | 
ratna-garbhd .yatha-khyata- charitra-jaiadhir mahan It? 
vid hva staikanta-paksh asva sy ad- vad a* ny ay a - v&d i nah I 
de vasya Nripatuhgasya vardhatam tasya sasanaui SI 8 

Nripatunga is also mentioned in two verses, one of which is quoted 
in the Sa b dam anid ar pana 27 and the other, in the Sabdanusasana. 28 

Who the Rfishfcrakutas were is a question which has been frequently 
raised. The authority of the later records of the family, which 
represent them as descendants ofYadu in the Lunar race, is questioned 
on this point. The late Dr. Burnell suggested long ago that they 
were a caste of Reddis. But this view has not been accepted by other, 
scholars. Dr. Fleet remarks 29 that no trace of the Rfis'htrakutas is 
found in Southern India, and that they seem to have been of Northern 
origin. The question, however, can be settled by an appeal te the 
history of the Chalukyas and Rashtrakutas, There were inter- 
marriages between the two families on terms of equality. Somadeva, 
a contemporary of Krishna raj a III. and therefore an author of the 
Rashtrakuta period, tells 30 us that in his time pratiloma vivahas or 
inter-marriages of girls with inferior castes were not allowed. If 
therefore the caste of the Chalukyas had been superior to that of the 
Rashtrakutas, Chalukya princesses would never have been given in 
marriage to Rashtrakuta princes. But we learn from inscriptions 31 
that many Chalukya princesses had Rashtrakuta kings for their 
husbands. It follows therefore that the caste of the Rashtrakutas, 
was equal to or identical with that of the Chalukyas. Again, the 
surnames Chalks, 'Solar, Kadam, More, Jadhav and Rashtrakunda 
which are borne at the present day by the Maraiha families of the 
Dekkaix, can. be easily identified with Chalkya or Chalukya, Silahara, 
Kadamba, Maurya, Yadava and Rashtrakuta, the names of the 

27 p. 171. 28 p. 194* 

28 Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts. 

80 Mtiv&ky&mrita. Bombay ed, p, 13. 

31 Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, 
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dynasties which held sway over the Karnataka and Maharashtra from 
the sixth to the thirteenth century. All these surnames, including 
Bashtrakuncla, are given in Sivananda Yogi's vara ’s Marathi vamsavali. 32 
The object of this work, which is considered very old, 33 is to expose 
the attempts of those who try to pass themselves off as Maratb&s hut 
who have no claims to be considered as such. From these facts we 
i can safely conclude that the Rashtrakundas or Rashtrakiitas belonged 
to the same caste as Sivaji who founded the Maratha Empire in later 
times. Nor is there anything surprising in the fact that they were 
cultivators of Kannada literature, since the Chalukya king Bhuifika- 
mall a, in his Manasoliasa, 34 has preserved many a Kannada song 
current in his day. 

Nripatuhga was not only a liberal patron of letters, but be is also 
known as a Sanskrit author. A few years ago I discovered a small 
Jaina work entitled P ras no t tararat na mala 35 the concluding verse of 
which owns Amoghavarsha as its author 

vsvekat tyakta-iAjyena raj hey am ratnamalikfi I 
rachit Amoghavarshena su-dhiya sad-alaukritih it 

Several editions of this work have since been published in Bombay, 
It is variously attributed to Sahkaracharya, Sankara nan da, and a 
Svetambara writer Yimala. But the royal authorship of the Ratna- 
mala is confirmed by a Thibetan translation 36 of it discovered by 
Schiefner, in which the author is represented to have been a king and 
his Thibetan name, as re-translated into Sanskrit by the same scholar, 
is AmoghOdaya, which obviously stands for Amoghavarsha. This 
work was composed between Saka 797-799 ; in the former year 
Nripatuhga abdicated in favour of his son Akalavarsha. 

Manyakheta or Malakheda was the capital of the Rashtrakuta 
empire. Whether it was Nripatuhga who built this town is a question 
which has exercised the ingenuity of scholars. Dr. Bhandarkar holds 37 
that it was founded by Nripatuhga. Dr. Fleet inclines to the same 
opinion. Let us examine critically the grounds on which this view is 
based. The only evidence adduced by Dr. Bhandarkar is a passage in 


32 Edited by. Dr. DMA N&thdji Be]ke. In this work the name Chdlke 
appear® as ChulakiyA and S&ldnkhA 

33 Not older than R&mad&va king of Bevagiri, whom it mentions. 

34 Deccan College MSB. 35 Ind. Ant. Vol. XIL, p, 2X8. 

36 Early History of the Dekkan, Section XL 

57 Id. Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, Chapter III* 
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the Wardha grant, which also occurs in the Karhfid grant nnd mm 
as follows : — 

tat-sunur Anata-nripo Nripatunga-d^vah 
sobhut s va-sainy a-bhara-bhan gur it a hi- raj ah 1 
yd Mfuiyakhetam amarendrapuropahasi 
girvaua-garv v am iva kharvvayitum ry ad hat la II 
This vei'se Dr. Bhandarkar thus translates : “ His son, to whom 
kings bowed, and who tortured the king of serpents by the heavy 
mass of his army, was that lord Nripatunga who founded Manyakheta 
which laughed down [to scorn] the city of the Indra of the gods, in 
order, as it were, to humble the pride of the gods.” The second part 
of the verse, on which Dr, Bhandarkar relies, is open to another 
interpretation. The Sanskrit word which is rendered by s * founded *' 
is v yadhatta which simply means “made”; and taking the 
expression amar$n>dra~piird%) aha si as the completion of the predicate, 
mjadhatta , S8 we may translate the passage thus Nripatunga 
made Manyakheta superior to the capital of Indra. That this 
is the only correct interpretation of the above verse will appear 
from the fact that the town of Manyakheta existed before 
Nripatunga as it is mentioned in the Prameyakamala 39 martanda by 
Prabhachandra who preceded 40 JinasSna and his disciple Nripatohga. 
This affords an interesting confirmation of the tradition preserved by 
Brahmanemidatfa that Manyakheta was the capital of Kiishnaraja L 
I have thus placed before the reader all the information concerning 
Nripatunga, which recent research has made accessible to us. We 
shall now turn to his work the Kavirajamarga. Since he ascended 
the throne in &aka 737 and abdicated in Saka 797, it is clear that the 
work was composed between these two dates, and is therefore the 
earliest Kannada poem that has come down to us. On this account 
it is replete with interest both for the student of the Kannada 
language and the historian of Indian literature. 

The work is divided into three parichchhedas. The first treats of 
faults in poetry ; the second deals with sabdalahkaras, while the third 
and last discusses arthalankaras. Nripatunga ’s introductory remarks 
are invaluable as they throw an interesting light on the early history 

"~~S8 Of. M&gha XIX. 50 ; BMravi Xv’l9~ 

59 Dekkan College MS. No, 836 of 1875-76 p. 372a ; MS. No. 638-49, p. 80 6. 
40 Bhartyihari and Kuindrila. Dr. Fleet says that Prabh&ehandra lived 
before A. D. 750, but that the town, of MAnakheta [mentioned by this Jaina 
author] was built only in the time of G6vinda III, and Nripatunga. II! 
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of the Kannada language. In verse I„ 29, we are introduced to 
Vimalodaya, Nagarjjuna, Jayabandhu and Durvvinlta as the best 
writers of Kannada prose who flourished before the ninth century. 
It is hard to say whether, in the verse referred to above, Vimalodaya 
is an adjective qualifying Nagarjjuna or a name. It may also 
be treated as a compound of two names, Vimala and Udava, as 
suggested 41 by Mr. Rice who identifies Vi mala with Vimalachandra 
mentioned in an inscription at Sravana Belgola. We possess no 
information about Nagarjjuna and Jayabandhu. DurvvinJta was one 
of the early Ganga kings who had Pujyapada for his preceptor. 4 $ 
We are told in verse I., SB that Srivijava, Kavisvara, Pandita- Chandra 
and Lokapala were some of the best Kannada poets whose works 
were read and admired in the first half of the ninth century. 
Srivijaya 43 is named by K&siraja and Mangarasa, 44 and is mentioned 
in an inscription at Sravana Belgola, Kavisvara may be identified with 
KaviparamSshthi who is spoken of as Kaviparamfisvara in the prasasti 
of the Uttarapurana and in the Cham un daraj a-purana , 45 The last 
named work cites a few Sanskrit verses from the Jinadharma- 
dipak ash taka which it ascribes to Kaviparam&svara, Pandita-Chandra 
may be the Chandrabhafeta mentioned by Kesiraja and praised 46 by 
Durgasimha, a contemporary of the Ch&iukya king Jagad&kamalla II, 
As suggested 47 by Mr. Rice, Lokapala may be connected with 
Lokaditva, the son of Bankarasa, of the Chella-ketana 47 « family, after 
whom Bankapur was named. Unfortunately the works of these authors 
have not escaped the ravages of time. But the fact that they were 
extremely popular when Nripatunga wrote, is of itself sufficient to 
prove that the Kannada language was highly cultivated and possessed 
a considerable literature during the Mshtrakuta period. 


41 Intro, to Sabd&nusAsana., p. 20. 

42 Id., p, 19. 

43 Id., p. 21. But Srivijaya (I, 149; II.. 153 ; III. 236) may also be a title of 
Nripatunga. This , view is correct if Durgasxmha means the Kavirajamarga 
when he speaks of Srivijayara Kavimargam. Panchatantra in KarnAtakakA- 
vyamanjari, Nov. 1896. 

44 S&h&pur MB. 

43 Hosilr MS, 

46 Kannada Panchatantra in the KarnAtakakA vyamanjari, ■ . 

47 Intro, to SabdAnusAsana, p. 23, 

47 & Challa-kAfcana is chAla-kefcana, chaila-kAtana or vastra-kAtana *» cloth- 
banner ; see my paper, Ind. Ant., Yol. X IT,, pp« 164, 165, 
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According to verse I., 36, the region in which Kannada was spoken, 
extended from the Kaveri as far as the Godavari. Tins includes a 
considerable part of what is now regarded as a purely Mar at ha 
country. But this ought not to incline us to dispute the accuracy of 
Nripatuhga’s statement concerning the Northern limit It must, 
indeed* be admitted that at the present day Kannada is spoken only 
in the southern districts of the Bombay Presidency, Belgaum, Bijfipur, 
Dharwar and North Kanara. Kolhapur is considered a purely Maratha 
District. With the exception of a few Jains and Lingayats, the 
people at Kolhapur speak Marathi which is also the official language 
of the place. In the vernacular schools Marathi alone is taught, 
Kannada being little understood. But that this was not the case in 
ancient times is abundantly proved by the Kannada inscriptions in 
the temple of Mahalakshmi which is situated in the heart of the 
town. Nor is this all. In the Jaina Matha at Kolhapur which con- 
tains the richest collection of Digam bar a Jaina works in Southern 
India, all the manuscripts are written in Kannada characters, 
the langauge employed being Sanskrit, Magadh} or Kannada. The 
illustrious Kannada author Gunavarma tells us that he finished 
one of his works entitled Udyogasara 43 in the Chandranathabasti at 
Kolhapur. He must have been a native of this town or must have 
been attracted to it as the centre of Kannada learning in his days. 
Local names in the Kolhapur territory are also Kannada, as, for 
instance, Sirol which is nothing but Siri-volal = Sri-poM. Then 
again the head of the Lakshmisena Matha at Kolhapur to this day 
issues his circulars in Kannada to his numerous disciples in the 
Karahataka Pranta which is identical with the Satara District, the name 
Karahataka or Karhada being now . restricted to the town of that 
name. The town and district of .Solapur also contain numerous 
Kannada inscriptions. From these facts it is evident that in the 
ninth century Kannada was spoken over a considerable part of the 
Maratha country, and that if has had to yield its place to the 
encroaching Marathi idiom since the rise of the Maratha empire. 

We also learn from verse I., 37, that in the ninth century the 
Kannada spoken at Kisuvolal, Kopana, Purigere and Ohkmuja was 
considered the pure well of Kannada undefiled. Kisuvolal is the 
modern P&ttadakal in the Bijapur District. Kopana is Koppaja, 
a railway station between Gadag and Bellary. Purigere is the 


48 MS. belonging to Padmar&ja Pandit. 
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modern Bnkshmesvara in the 13 ha r war .District, which belongs to the 
Miraj State Senior ; one of the .five banas or parts into which 
Lakshmesvara is divided, still goes by the name of Pulikar or 
Hulikar. Ohkunda or Qkkuada is in the Belgaum District. The 
opinion that natives of these districts enjoyed the reputation of being 
consummate masters of Kannada composition is confirmed by Pampa ? 
who in 941 A. D„ professes to write, in the pithy Kannada of 
Puligere. 49 

We shall nest proceed to consider what light the Kavirajamarga 
throws on the history of Sanskrit literature. B ana’s two works, liarsha- 
charita' and Kadambari, are extolled as master-pieces of Sanskrit prose. 
This reference to Ban, a is not the earliest known to us as Prabh A chandra 
frequently refers to the KMambari and its author in his Prameyaka- 
malamartanda. 60 The best Sanskrit poets whose works were most popular- 
in the time of Nripatunga (I,, 81 ) were Gunasuri, Narayana, Bharavi , 
Kalidasa and Magha. We know nothing about the first author. 
Narayana is mentioned by Somsdeva in his Yas.istilaka. 5 °a As regards 
the other three poets we may observe that their popularity continues un- 
diminished to the present day. The fame of Kalidasa and Bharavi dates 
from an earlier epoch, both being mentioned in the Aihole inscription 51 
of Pulikesi II. Kalidasa is quoted by Bhatta Kumarila ; 53 and I have 
told the Sanskrit student how in Nripatuhga’s own time the great poet’s 
Cloud-messenger was subjected to the process known as samasyapu- 
rana so as to baffle all the attempts of subsequent scribes or commen- 
tators to tamper with the text of that charming poem. 53 The men- 
tion of Magna in the Kavirajamarga is the oldest reference we have 
met with to the author of the Sisupfdavadha. This poet is also 
mentioned in inscriptions. 54 

Toe Kavirajamarga also affords an interesting glimpse of the reli- 
gions condition of the people during the Bashtrakuta era. One of 
the faults we are advised to avoid in poetical compositions is called 
samayaviruddha ; and in verse I, 104 Nripatunga explains samara to 
mean “Those well-known sects of Kapila, Sugata, Kanada and Char- 

49 Intro, to Sabd&nu&Asana, p. 29. 

50 Palm-leaf MS. of the Jama Mafha at Kolhapur. 

SQ a '.Dr. Peterson's 'BeporfcYorTS33-84, p m . 45. . 

31 Inch Ant. Vol. VIII. 

32 Bhariniiari and KunArila. 

53 lutro. to my edition of the Meghadffta. 

'** They will be shortly published by Mr. ltice. 
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v&ka We are further told in the same verse that an account of the 
Saiikhyas, Buddhists, Vais' Asliikas, and Lokayatikas, or an allusion 
to them in literary productions should be in perfect accord with their 
opinions; any author, who should neglect this rule, would lay himself 
open to the fault named above. A natural inference from these 
remarks of Nripatmiga is that in his time these sects owned numer- 
ous followers among his subjects. This is confirmed,, by inscrip- 
tions of his time, one of which compares an ancestor of JSTripatuiiga to 
Sugata in kindness, and three others record grants to Buddhist 
monks. 54, a AkalankadAva, a distinguished author of the Rashtrakiita 
period, asks 

jo jagdhva pisitam. samatsva-kavalatp jivaip cha sunyaip vadan | 
kart a karma-phalam na bhunkta iti yo vakta sa Buddhah 
katham | I 

Akalanka-stotra. 

The fact that Buddhism continue d to prevail long after the 
Rashtrakuta empire had passed away, is attested by three Kannada 
inscriptions. 55 A contemporary account of these sects from the pen 
of Jinasena, who was our author’s preceptor, supplies an interesting 
commentary on the latter's verse alluded to above. 

tatas tad-vaehanam sodhum a-sakto durmadoddhatah 1 
dvitiyas sachivo \ aeham ity uvacha Mahamatih II 27 
bhuta-vadam athalambya sa Laukayatiktra. srutim » 
prastuvan jiva-tattvasya dushane matim atanot | \ 28 

sati dharmiui dbarmasya ghatate deva ehintacam | 
sa eva tavan nasty atmfi kuto dkarma-phalam bhajAt || 29 

prithivy-ap-pavanagninam sanghatad iha chetana f 
pradurbhavati madyariga-sangaman madasakti-vat \\ 30 

tat 6 na ch&tana kaya-tattvfit prithag ih Asti nah I 
tasyas tad-vyatirekAn anupalabdheh kh a- push pa- vat II 31 
tato na dharmah papain va para-lokas cha kasya-chit I 
jala-budbuda-vaj jiva viliyante tanu-kshayat || 82 

tasmad drishfca-sukhaqi tyaktva para-loka-sukharthinah | 
vyartha-klAsha bhavanty Ate loka-dvaya-sukhach ehyutah tl 33 
tad Asha ip para-1 Akartb A samjha kroshfur amishaip I 
tyaktvA mukhagataip mobaix minasotpatanfiyatA || * 34 

5 % Cave-Temple Inscriptions, p. 92; Ind. Ant., Vol. XIII., P p. 134436. 

55 P amba I inscription ■ the other two inscriptions will be shortly publish* 
ed hj Mr. Rice. . » 
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pitida-dyagal likant !me hastam p r 8 by a -snklie p a ay a 1 
vipralabdhas sara uts r isht a-d risht a— bhoga vich&fcasah II 35 
ava-mate yuktim ity uktva v irate bhuta-vadini 1 
vijnana-matram asritya prastavari jiva-nastitam II 36 
Sambhinno vMa-kanduy a-vij rimbhitam ath odvab.an l 
smitam sva-mata- sarasiddhim ity upanyasyati sma sab |l 37 
jiva-vadia na te kas cbij jtvo’sty an-upalabdhitah | 
vijuapti-matram 6v edarn kshana-bhangi yato jagat H 38 
nir-aipsara. tack cka vijoanam nir-anvaya-*vinasvarara 1 
vedya-v£daka-satnvifcti--bhagair bhinnam prasasati \\ 39 

santa navasthites tasya smrifcy~ady api ghatam afc&fc | 
sam vritya sa cba santanah sanfcaaibhyo na bhidyate SI 40 
pratyabhijiladikam bhraatarn vastuni kshana-nasvarS I 
yatha luaa-pmiar-.jaU-nakba-k^sadisliu kva cbit \\ 41 

tato v i j Sana - san ta na- v y at ir ikto na kas cba na I 
jiva»saijnah padartho *sti pr e ty a-bha va- p h alop ahhuk n 42 
tad am nt r atmano duhkba-jibasartharn prayasyatah I 
tittibbasy Sva bbitis tS gaganad a-patisbyatah II 43 
ity udirya sthitS tasmin mantri Satamatis tatab I 
nairatmya-vldam aiambya pro vac b Sttbain vikattbanab || 44 

sunyam eva jagad visvarn ida m mitby avabhasate I 
bhranteh svapnSndrajfiladau hasty-adi-prafcibhasa-vat IS 45 
tatab kuto ’sti vo jivab para-1 okah kuto ’sti va I 
asat sarvam idam y as mad gandliarva-nagar-adi-vat \\ 46 

uto ’mi para-lokartham tapo ’nashthana-tatparah \ 
vrith aiva klesam ay anti paramarthanabMjnakah it 47 
gharmarambhe mriga yad-vad drishtva Mam-maricbikab f 
jalasay armdhavanti tad-vad bhegarthiao ’py ami I| 48 

Adipurapa, Chap. Y, 

Tbe present work invites our attention to another field of inquiry. 
The subject of Alankara bas engaged tbe pens of many eminent 
Sanskrit authors. Some of these must have certainly preceded 
Fripatun^a, Bhamaha, Dharmakirti and Dandi are the earliest 
writers on Alahkara known to us. Bhamaha also wrote a commen- 
tary on the Prakrita-prakfisi of Vararuchi, an excellent edition of 
which we owe to Professor Cowell. Bhabaraa’s views are frequently 
criticized by Dandi, 50 Dharmakirti is the illustrious Buddhist author 
quoted by Kamarila and Sahkar itchary a. 5 ? But tbe works of Bhamaha, 
33 KAvyMarsa, Chap. I. 

¥? My paper on Dharmakirti and Bankart ch&rya. 
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and Pharmaldrti have not survived to our times. As regards the 
third authority on Alankara, namely. Dandi, \vc find that lie m 
assigned to the sixth century by Professors Weber 58 and Max Miiiler. 
But Dr. B a filer 59 holds that there is no evidence for claiming' so 
high an antiquity for the author of the Kavyadarsa. It is therefore 
very important to ascertain whether any fresh light is thrown on the 
age of Dandi by the work before us. In the fifth verse of the third 
pauchchhbda, Nripatnuga says that in explaining arthalahkaras he 
will follow ancient authorities. But he does not name them. Let us 
endeavour to identify at least one of them. The Kfivvadarsa which 
has escaped the fate that has befallen the works of Bhamaha and 
Pharmaldrti will greatly facilitate the present inquiry. 

We know that Nfigavarma, a later Kannada author, lias also 
treated of Alankara in his Kavyavalbkana. At the end of this work 
he informs us that he has laid under contribution the works of 
Vamana, Rudrata, Bhamaha and Dandi 
Yamananu ;n, Rudratanum I 

Bha [mafia] mi in Dandiyum manam-gole pe]v ail- I| 
t i mahige negate peldatii { 
m modara-tatiayaa i vacho hinkritiya-p }} 

Kavyavalbkana* 

If Nagavarraa had not vouchsafed to us the names of his authori- 
ties, we should still have been able to find them out by the compara- 
tive method, thus : — 
a-vmasvara-gati saip.sk a I 
rav emba Sugatbkti satyam ant alladod a U 
navft-niia-nirajakshiya I 

sa-vilas-albkam iimurn irkkume manadol l! 

Kavyavalbkana, p. 80, 

satyam Sv aha Sugatah saraskaran a-vin as varan \ 
tathahi sa chakbraksh! sfcliit aiv ady Api rnb liridi || 

Kavyadarsa, Chap. III., 171. 

Paduval kililol erarai toltu paduval mutt-abbey a kbneyo — $ 
1 paduvaip sakti-vilnnan andha-badhiram kel ajjan i bagilol \\ 
paduvem baleyen orvval ill! maney arimam pod an ind urgge nim \ 
pa dal end ent ede vMuvai pathika matt i po] final gampane |f 

K a v y a v a 1 6 ka n a „ 


as History of Indian literature. 

Introduction to BabdAmisAsaua, p. 52. 
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ekakini yad abala tarn a i tath aha- 
in asmlii grihe griha-patis oh a gato videsatp 1 
kirn yadtase tad iha vasam iyarp varaki 
svasrur mam aadlia-baJhira nanu mudha pant ha II 

Rudrnta, Kavyalahkara, VII, 41, 

No scholar who reads these verses can avoid the conclusion that the 
Sanskrit verses are the originals of the Kannacja ones. Let ns now 
apply this test to some of the verses in the third parichehhlda of the 
Kavirajamarga, which, as we are assured by Nripatuhga himself, are 
based on those of ancient authorities. The following verses are most 
striking : 

•t'iieshokii is thus illustrated 

sphuriyisade dasana-vasanau— | 

taram araktahgal agad enasuip kangal it 

bharitarbhrfikuti kalam a — 1 

g irade mukfaam gel dan intuv ari-nripa-balaniarn II 

Nripatuhga, III. 122. 

na baddha bhrukutir napi splmrito dasana-chchhadah I 
na cha rakta bhavad-drishfir jltah cha dvishatam balaip II 

Dandi, Kavyadarsa, II., 326. 

hetu is thus illustrated : — ■ 

ariv ullavarol berasu(sa)vu(du)— l 
danndam ariyadarol appa paric.hayadindam II 
nerev indriyamaip gelladu — | 
daniidam akkiup janakke phi am besanarp || 

Nripatuhga, III., 165. 

an-abhyas£na vidvanam a-saipsarg6na dlrimatarp | 
a-nigrahena chakshanarn jayate vyasanam nrinaqi H 

Dandi, Kavyadarsa, II. , 247. 

amimyahshe pa is thus illustrated : 
dhanamara nerapade vidya — I 
dhanamaip ihadade taguldu negalade tapadol II 
nianujatvam a-plialam ayt en — i 

t enag embudan arivud ati (nu) sayakshepakamam || 

' Nripatuhga, III., 101, 

artho na sarabhritah kaschin na. vidya kachid arjita \ 
na tapah sahchitain kinchld gatan cha sakalaip vayah II 

Dandi, Kavyadarsa, IF., 3.6 J. 
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a tisayokti is thus illustrated : — 
asa~valayi ta.-lok a — 1 

kasam id ea ati-visalamo ninna yaso — ll 

rasiyan indu-dyutiya ni — I 

kasam an ola-kolgum alavi-galid irddudumarn IS 

Nripatuhga, III., 94. 

aho visalam bhupaD bhavana-tritayodarnm S 
mati matum a-saky6 J pi yaso-rasir yad atra fce 13 

Dandi, Kavyadarsa, II., 219 

Two more instances will suffice:— 
hariiiadhara-sarasijahga — \ 

1 dorey all ivu tan age tane dore ninna mogam |l 

nirupamam embudan arivudu | 

nirutam asadharanopamodaya-vidhiyam it 

Nripatuhga, IIL, 77 

chandraravindayoh kantim atikramya mukham tava S 
at man aiv abhavat tulyam ity asadharanhpama || 

Dandi, Kavyadarsa, IL, 37 

harinadharanol visham mala- I 

yaruhadul anal&rchchi ninna vadanodaradol S3 

parushatara-vachanam appudu I 

duravapam id int asarabhavopamam akkum II 

Nripatuhga, IIL, 79. 

chandra-bimbad iva visharn^ chandanad iva p&vakah S 
parusha vag ito vaktrad ity asambhavitopama SI 

Dandi, Kavyadarsa, II., 39. 
We have only to glance at these verses to be convinced that 
Nripatuhga has here given us literal translations from the Kavyadarsa. 
It is worth noticing that most of the verses in the third parichchh&da 
of the Kavirajamarga are either translations or adaptations from 
Dandi. Nor do we fail to recognize his influence in other parts of 
the work. It is, moreover, easy to infer that Nripatuhga was also 
indebted to Bhamaha and Dharmaklrti since dhvam, which is men- 
tioned as a figure of speech in this work, finds no place in the 
Kavyadarsa, though it is hard to estimate the extent to which 
Nripatuhga was influenced by these authors, as their works are no 
longer extant. But the fact that translations from Dandi are found 
in the Kavirajamarga is most important from a historical point of 
view. It amply proves that Dandi was regarded as an ancient 
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authority on Alankara in the beginning of the ninth century. And 
the following verse in the Kavyadarsa also furnishes some clue to 
his age : — 

nasikya-madhya parkas chatur-varaa-vibhushita | 
asti kacliit purl yasyam ashta-varn-ahvaya nripah 11 

Kavyadarsa, Chap, III* 
This is a puzzle the solution of which is Kanehi ruled over by the 
Pnndraka 1 kings. It is thus clear that in Dandi’s time Kanehi was 
the capital of the Pundrakas. It must have subsequently fallen into 
the hands of the Pallavas, who, as we learn from inscriptions^ 
retained possession of it from the time of Pulikfsi II. to that of 
Kripatuhga himself. These facts enable us to assign Dandi to the 
end of the sixth century and afford an interesting confirmation of the 
riews held by Professors Weber and Max Muller on this point. 

i According to the commentator Yijay&nanda (Bekkan College MS. No. 42 
of 1872-73) the solution is Kanehi ruled over by Ch6dar&ja ; but this does not 
affect my conclusion as to the age of Dandi. 


Art. IV . — A new Chaluhya Copper- plat r from Sanjan , 

By A. M. T. Jackson, M. A., I.C.S. 


(Read, I7feh March 1898.) 


The grant which is the subject of this paper was found by Hasanji 
Kelia, a cultivator of Sanjan in the Umbargaon petha of the Dab An u 
Taluk A of the Thanil district, twelve or thirteen years ago. He 
discovered it at a depth of about three feet below the surface of the 
ground in his compound where he was digging the foundations of a 
new house. On finding it he burnt off t lie coating of earth that 
covered it and cleaned it with tamarind juice. Inconsequence of 
sickness occurring in his family shortly after its discovery, Hasanji 
began and has continued till the present the practice of offering 
incense to the plate every Thursday night. 

The grant consists of two plates, somewhat damaged, the first one 
on the upper edge and in the two lower corners, and the second one 
along the lower part of the left-hand edge. With this exception the 
plates are in good condition and very legible. They both have raised 
rims and are pierced with two holes tor the connecting rings, of 
which the left-hand one, bearing a heavy copper seal with the figure 
of a lion walking to the left, still remains intact. 

The characters belong to the southern class of alphabets and are of 
the regular type in use in Chalukya inscriptions of the 7th century. 
They are deeply cut, but the plates are so thick that they do not 
show through. 

The language of the grant is Sanskrit, and with the exception of 
the usual quotations from the Mahabharata towards the end, it is 
wholly in prose. 

The numeral sign for 5 occurs in plate II. line 5 and that for 30 
in lines 4 and 6 (twice) of the same plate. The inscription refers 
itself to the time of Vikramaditya I. of the Western Chalukya family. 
It mentions first his father Pulakesi II., with special reference to his 
victory over Harskadeva, the king of Kanauj. It next mentions 
Vikramaditya, for whom it gives the additional name of Kokkulla 
and whom it describes in general terms as an active and successful 
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warrior. The nest name is that of Buddha varasaraj a, who is stated 
to be the uncle of Vikramaditya and the younger brother of Satyas- 
raya (PulakSsi). He speaks of himself as devoted to the service of 
gods and Brahmans, and as having won a victory over the chief of 
the Natyana tribe. Though he calls himself “ a moon in the sky of 
the kings of the Chalukya house ” it is clear that he was only a 
feudatory chief subordinate to his nephew Vikramaditya. The purpose 
of the inscription is to record the grant by Baddhavarasa of a landed 
estate consisting of a mango- orchard and two fields to Sagula Dikshita 
son of RSva of the Hariti gotra and the Hiranyak6si subdivision of 
the Taittiriya Sakha of the black Yajurveda, The name of the 
village in which the land granted was situated, is not preserved, but 
it was included in the Amvaranta Vishaya, and the land was bounded 
on the north and west by the sea. The grantee was a resident of a 
place called 'Srlkalvivana, and the grant was made at the city of 
Pinuka on the occasion of a solar eclipse on the new moon tithi of 
the month of Pausha, but no year is mentioned. 

The grant must, however, be subsequent to the year 655 A. D. when 
Vikramaditya appears to have ascended the throne, and earlier than 
the year 671-2 A. D., which is the date of the earliest grant of 
Sryasraya Biladitya. 

Of the geographical names mentioned in the grant, the Amvaranta 
Vishaya may be compared with the A vare tika v ishay a named in 
another grant of Pulakesi II. The correct form of the name is 
apparently Aparanfca or Aparantaka, which was the old name of the 
Western coast of India from the Mahi to Goa (see I. A., VII., 259) 
Sri Kalvivana at which the grantee resided, should apparently be 
identified with the village of Kelva close to Mahim in the taluka of 
the same name* The city of Pinuka may be Pen, the chief town of 
the Taluka of that name in the Kolaba district. 

The language of the grant is somewhat confused and ungramma- 
tical, and I am not sure that I have always succeeded in grasping 
its meaning. There are also certain words in the specification of 
boundaries in pi, II. ? 2-3 which do not appear to be Sanskrit at all. 
1 have further been obliged to have untranslated the terms prdtibhe 
diha , ajmviMna fy atyamtarasiddhi in pi. II., 8, which appear to denote 
different kinds of revenue derivable from land. The opening invoca- 
tion and the genealogical portion of the grant resemble the Chalukya 
form rather in spirit than in wording, and, though the grant contains 
many words belonging to the usual formula, they are often used in 
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unusual senses or in unusual collocations. Luckily, however, there is 
not much room for doubt about the meaning of the historical part. 

The occurrence of the word rashtrakfita (in the form rashfcragrama 
kufca) as the name of an official is the earliest known to me in 
any Western grant. The enumeration of the puranic kings Nrlga 
Nahusha, Dhundhumara Dasaratha and Rama is of some interest in 
connection with the question as to the age of the puranic history, as 
is also the mention of Arjuna of the Mahabharafca. The Natyana 
tribe and the Neka family were both hitherto unknown. 

The seal bears the figure of a lion instead of the usual Chalukya 
cognisance which was the boar. But except this fact and the 
confused language of the grant there seems no reason to doubt its 
genuineness. 

The akshara sha or shah in Plate II„ lines 5, 6 and 7, seems to be 
an abbreviation of the name of some measure of length, hut I am not 
able to supply the full form of the word. 

Plate I. 

1. Qm Svasti Amara samkasa kaya bhishana raktanalb . . • « » 
danata sikhandadams h tro 1 natarh. 

2. Jayatu sada varaha-rupain I! srimatarh sakalabhu[vana] sams- 
tuyamana Manavya-sago. 

3. tranam Hariti-putranam sapta-matar 3 abhisiktanam Sri Ma- 
Msbnasya padanuahyata. 

4. nam Karttikeya-samrakshana-prapta-kalyana-paramparanam 
Bhagava 3 praty aksha Marina tushtb, 

5. na yard dattali s a mils adit a pr&tyayo varahadaihchanam ca 
Calukyanam kriia caSvamedha^-ra. 

6. jasuya-paundarika-yagah 5 yat kirieit kula-duritaxn tad vinasht 
am avabhritha snanaih suci-pa. 

7. vitri-krita-sira-garira 6 -nriga-naghusha 7 -Dhundumara -I) a s a - 
atlia-Eftmadbva-tat-prafcimanam iva 8 dhanu. 

8 shmata 9 U ttarapath-adhipatih Sri HarshadSva-para-jay-opa 
labdh-ograh pratapa 9a ~paramesvarah. 

9. Paramasaty-asrayah 10 Sri Pulakbsi-prithi v i-Y allabha-maha- 
r&jah 11 tasya sutah statpada. 12 

1 Read dnnaiam . 2 Read mdtr . » Read Bhagavatd. 

4 Read hrit-dsvamidha. 5 Read ydgdndm. 6 Read sitah-saHra . 

? Read Nahusha* 8 Read Rdmadeva-pratinidna* 

0 Read dhanushmatanu ®a Read ugra-pratdpah 

10 Read Farama-mty-dsrayah. « Read maUrdjas . 12 Read sutas tat . 
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10. nudbyata 13 daksbinamiva 14 bahuda^daprithivi-palana-kshamo 
Yjapagata-sajala-jaladbara-pa. 

11. tala-vyoma-tala-gata-sarad-mdu-kirana-dbavala-Yimala-yaso- 
m ahi p at i-sa m a r a - va r an a-ra. 

12. rana»nisesba 15 -karkkas-abb6ga*»bbisbanatur 1€ -opanit-6sha- 
dhim 17 iva tushti karom arjunam 18 iva. 

13. ses h a-sa(xii)g r ama* vi jay 6 Prithivi-vallabliah raj-atiraja-para- 
m&svara-Jayasri-Kokkalla-'Vikra. 

14 madity a-ma haraj ah tasya pitriyo 19 Saty-asrayasy-anojo dSva- 
dvija susrushablilrato 

15. Natyana-gana-yati-bhayam neka-caturdanfca 20 ‘gaja-ghat-a|o~ 
palabdha 21 -vijayd Caiukya-kula. 

16. narapatinam gagana-candramam 33 iva raabi-palana-sita-vi- 
pula-prakhyata-yaso rnata-pitri. 

17. padanudhyato paramamabesyaro madanaibg-asrayah Sri 
Buddhavarasa-raja kusali 

18* “ [sa] rvvan eva vishayapati-rashtra-grama^kuta-knla-mabatara- 
dhikari 23 samanubodhaya. 

19 . [ty astu sa] rvva-vidifcam yatba Q maya sagara-tate 
dvasa 24 O gf&rnya avaranta visha[y]am. 

20. [targata .... gr]a mS uttara-disa dasa-niv art tana. 25 

Plate II. 

1. Framanena-Mahindararrso stbavaram Ambaramena vi'bhti- 
sbita 26 -dattam Sagula-diksbita. 

2. sya ramasya 27 dakshinadisa S6 O diva-kshcfcram malla-ksbe 
ram ca sab a Q lavanivaundena varasigi. 

3. 16na-sahitam simasyapi kramita-pramanam dvadasabhogikaih 
IS 6kak ill a- prad h a naih Mat ridina-grama . 

4. Kiitena Ka mncadi-p ra tihare n a sabitam amkkavijadi Uddha- 
vahkanakocaratatayikapu. 

5. rw§na banariUarena gatfiya tala 28 -vriksham sha p£rvv6na 
sandbih Vyagbra-tatakam tasya ca pari. 


13 Read nudhydtd. 

15 Read nihUsha. 

17 Read dushadhir, 

' 3 9 Read pitrimjak. 

21 Read ghatt-opalabdlia . 

23 Read mahattar^ddhiMrinah. 
35 Read m. 

37 Read irdmasi/a. 


14 Read dakshina . 

16 Read bhishana dtur. 

13 Read tushtikaro s rjuna iva. 

20 Read pati-bhaydnaka-Gatiirdanta. 
22 Read candrcund . 
a4: Read dvddasa (?). 

26 Read vibhUaMtam. 

28 Read ydrat-Ula. 
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6* vaho 30 sM dakshinadisa sima-sandhih pascima-disa uttara 
disa ea mahodadki-maryada. 

7. shah sa simaparikarah catm adghatana 29 visuddhah sSdiva 
Tapako sarvvadanam dafctam visishfce pra. 

8. ti-bh^dikapa-vihino-tyamtara-siddhih bbumi-cchidra-nyaySna 
acafca-bhata-prsv^syah acaudr-arkka. 

9. sama-kalinah p u t ra-p 6 tra 30 -p ra pa u tr an v ayah 3 1 kramo-pab b- 

ogyali Srikalvivanawastavya-Hariti. 

10. sag6tra-Tettiri 32 -sakha-Hiranyak6sih man6ka 33 -sdstra~param- 
ga ta- pradhana- prathamo fcta m a-nagara. 

11. vilaccheaa-dhayirah Reva catin vedas) a putray a 34i ~Sagular 
svami-dlksbitasya Rali-caru. 

12. vaisvade v agmho fcraya kriy6tsarppan-artham matapitror atma 
nasca punya-yaso-bhi. 

13. vriddhay§ Pausha-masasya amavasyam 35 aditya-grahane 
Pinuka-nagara sthit§na Sri Buddhavaras§. 

14. na sahasfcena 36 udakatisarggena Sagula-dikshitasya tarn 
Sediva-kshetram U Bahubhih rvvasu, 37 . 

15. dhabhukta rajabhih Sagaradibhih yasya yasya yada bhumh 
stasya 88 tasya tada phalam. 

16. svadattam paradattam ca yo hareta vasundharah 39 shashtim 
d varsha‘ i0 -sahasrani vishtayam 

17. jayate krimih U Tatiikanam sahasreaa masvamedlia 43 -satena 
ca gavaih kofci pradaoena 

18. Bhumi-hartta na sudhyati II purvvadafctam dvijatibhyo yatn 42 
rakeha Y udhishfehira mahi 43 ~mahi. 

19. matam sreshtha d antic cbreyo nupaLlanam |] Likbitam Reva„ 
aganna. || 

Translation, 

1- 2. Om good luck Ever victorious be the boar form, which has 

a body resembling a god, which .... red fire . . and 

which is lofty in crest and tusk. 

2- 4. The divine incarnate Vishnu, being pleased, granted a boon 
to those, who are glorious, who belong to the M a navy a Gotra that is* 

29 Read catur-udghdtam. 30 Read pdutra, 

31 Read dnvaya, 32 Read Tdittirtya, 

33 Read Riranyahesy-anSka, 34 Read putrasya, 

35 Read amdvdsydydm . 36 Read svakasUna , 

37 Read BahubMr vvasu . 33 Read IMmis tasya, 

3 9 Read vasundhardm . 40 Bead shashtim mnha . 

41 Read asvamSdha, 42 Read yatndd . 43 Bead tnaHm* 
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praised through the whole world, who are sons of Hariti, who have 
been anointed kings hj the seven mothers, who meditate upon the 
feet of the glorious Mahasena, and who have obtained a succession 
of blessings through the favour of Karttikeya (to wit) the confidence 
which they had attained, and the boar crest, 

5- 6. All the sin of the Calukya race, who have performed 
the Asvamedha Rajasuya and Paundarika sacrifices, have been 
blotted out. 

6- 7, (In the lineage) of them whose heads and bodies were made 
pure and clean by ritual ablutions, and who as bowmen rival Hriga 
Nabusha, Dhundhumara, Dasaratha and Rama (there was). 

8- 9. The Maharaja Sri Pulakesi, the favourite of the earth, who 
acquired fierce valour by defeating Sri Harshadeva, lord of the 
northern region, and who was the highest abode of truth. 

9- 14. His son, who meditates on his feet, who is capable of 
protecting the earth with his right arm, as it were, whose fame is 
pure and white as the rays of the autumn moon in the sky from 
which the heavy masses of rain clouds have departed, who is terrible 
by reason of the utterly violent force (he displays) in driving away 
elephants in battle against (other) kings, who is soothing as medicine 
brought to the sick, and who like Arjuna is victorious in all his 
battles (was) Jay a Sri Kokkulla Vikramaditya Maharaja, the favourite 
of the earth, the king of kings, the supreme lord. 

14-17. His uncle, Satjasraya’s brother, who is devoted in his 
service of the gods and Brahmans, who gained a victory in the shock 
of battle agaioat) the terrible four-tusked elephants of the lord of 
the Natyana tribe, who is like a moon in the sky of kings of the 
Calukya race, whose fame in ruling the earth is pure and widespread 
and well-known, and who meditates on the feet of his father and 
mother, the king Madanamgasraya Sri Buddhavarasa, being in 
good health. 

18. Enjoins all the lords of districts, heads of provinces and 
villages, chiefs of tribes, and officials, 

19-—II.-14. Be it known to all that I have granted to Sagula 
Dikshita a landed estate, measuring on the north ten nivartanas in 
the village of ... . which is included in the Amvaranta 

.district, which consists of 12 villages (?) : — (to wit) the mabinda 
garden adorned with a mango orchard, and to the south of the 
garden the field SSdiva and the field of the Wrestler, with the 
Imanivdunda and varasigila . The boundary thereof ; the number 
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of paces taken by the 12 bh&gikas who are the chiefs of the Neka 
tribe, and by Matridina the headman of the village with Karhcadi the 
door-keeper (village watchman) is the figure 30. Vijacli Yalikana- 
kocaratafayiksh On the east (the boundary) runs for a bowshot up 
to the Tala tree 5 sha. The point of junction on the east is the 
Tiger tank, and its circumference is 30 sha. On the south is a 
junction with the (village) boundary. On the west and north is the 
seashore, 30 sha. This is the boundary line marked out by four 
openings (p) The SSdiva field and all the income therefrom has been 
given, in particular the prdtibhedika, the apavihhia, (?) and the 
atijantarasiddhi by the rule of Bhumichidra , not to be entered by 
regular or irregular troops, for as long as the sun and moon exist, to 
be enjoyed by sons, grandsons and great grandsons in succession, to 
Sagula Svami Dikshita, son of Rev a the student of the four Vedas, 
who dwells at Sri Kalvivana and belongs to the Ilariti gobra and is a 
Hiranyakesi of the Taittiriya School, who has studied many $&stra$> 


who is the chief minister, and is . . : for the 

performance of the ceremonies, for the purpose of the u 


Vdisadeva and dgnikoira sacrifices the S&diva field has been granted 
to Sagula Dikshita by Sri Buddhavarasa under his own hand and 
with outpouring of water at the city of Pinuka on the occasion of a 
solar eclipse on the new moon tithi of the month of Pausha for the 
increase of the spiritual merit and the fame of his parents and 
himself. 

11.4449. The earth has been enjoyed by many kings from Sagara 
downwards. Whoever at any time has the land his also then is the 
fruit. He who resumes land granted whether by himself or by 
another is born as a worm in ordure for sixty thousand years. The 
tresumer of land is not cleansed (of his guilt) by (building) a thousand 
tanks and by a hundred Asvamedhas or by the gift of a crors of kine. 
0 Yudhishthira, preserve carefully the land granted aforetime to 
Brahmans, O best of kings, to respect a grant is better than to 
make it. 

19. Written by Revagana. 

It will be observed that this inscription gives the name of a 
hitherto unknown brother of Pulakesi II. It is well-known that 
Kirtfcivarman I. left at least two sons, namely, Pulakesi II. and 
Vishnuvardhana, and it has been very generally believed on the 
authority of the Nirpan grant of Nagavardhana, that lie also 
left a third son named J ayasimhavarman. Dr. Fleet has however 
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(Bo. Gaz. L ii. 358) given good reasons for looking upon the 
jSTirpan grant with suspicion. I have elsewhere expressed the 
opinion that, even if the grant itself is a forgery, still the genealogical 
statements made in it may be correct, and I hazarded the suggestion 
that Nagavardhana had preceded Vikramaditya on the imperial 
throne of the Calukyas. I now however see reason to withdraw this 
suggestion and to question the correctness of the genealogy of the 
Nirpan grant. It would seem that the drafter of that grant was 
misled by one of the standing epithets of Vikramaditya, vis., u medi- 
tating on the feet of the illustrious Kaga var dhana ,’ 9 and supposed 
that this person was the predecessor of Vikramaditya instead of a 
religious teacher, and therefore adopted him as the nominal grantor. 
Whether Jayasimhavarman really existed or not must be regarded as 
very doubtful, and in any case he cannot well be identified with the 
Buddhavarasa of the San j an grant, for Jayasimhavarman appears to 
have been dead before the date of the Nirpan grant whilih refers itself 
to the reign of Pulakesi II., whereas we find Buddhavarasa alive and 
ruling in the reign of Pulakesi's son and successor. The Kaira 
grant of Vijayaraja (I, A. VII. 241) gives the name of Vijayaraja’s 
father as Buddh a v a rmaraj a , but the rest of the genealogy does not 
agree with that of Buddhavarasa in the Sanjan grant. I however 
agree with Dr. Bhandarkar in believing the Kaira grant to be a 
forgery. If these conclusions are accepted, we must strike out of the 
Chalukya genealogy the so-called first and second Gujarat branches 
as imaginary and there will remain only— 

Kirttivarman I. 

(A. D. 566-7 to 597-8.) 


Pulakesi II. Vishnuvardhana. Buddhavarasa. 

(A. D. 609-642.) 

I 

Jayasimhavarman. 


Sryasraya SilMitya Mangalarasa Pulikesi 

(A. D. 671 and 692.) (A. D. 731-2.) (A. XX 739.) 

Buddhavarasa ruled the Konkan in the early part of Vikramaditya’s 
reign (from A. X). 655), but he must by that time have been nearly 
60 years of age, and he probably left no son, as by A. D. 671 his 
nephew Jayasimhavarman was governor of the same part of the 
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■country. The succession of the sons of Jayasimhavarman is not 
altogether free from chronological difficulties. The eldest (known) 
son Siladitya was of an age to make grants in A® D. 671, while the 
latest date known for the third son Pulikesi is A. D. 739. Such a 
difference is not, it is true, impossible, but it is rather unusual in an 
Indian genealogy. This point, however, is not one for discussion on 
the present occasion. I merely mention it in order to show that 
there are still many points to be cleared up as regards the chronology, 
succession and relationships of the Calukyas of Gujarat. 
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Art* V. — Dr. G. Thibaui on the San lea ra- h Jidshya. 

By T. R, Amalnerkar, B*A. 

(Communicated May 189S.) 

There is an important collection of Sutras which goes under the 
name of the Vedanta-sutras. These are looked upon by the Hindus 
as embodying the deepest and the subtlest conceptions in philosophy. 
These venerable Sutras of antiquity, of which Badarayana is the 
reputed author., have been the subject of more than half a do^eo 
commentaries, the most famous being the gloss of Sankara, com- 
monly known as the Sankara-bhashya. 

It is, however, tantalising to observe that, with the devotion of so 
many exegetes, the precise meaning of the Vedanta-sutras still remains 
a matter of doubt and uncertainty. This excellent treatise, composed 
by Badarayana, is most eminently successful in weaving together in a 
system of harmony, if harmony can be said to exist in such things, the 
most discordant philosophical utterances of the Upanishads. That 
the meaning of this far-famed composition, which is a systematic 
exposition of the philosophy of the Hindus contained in the sacred 
literature of the Vedas, should be enshrouded in doubts and encom- 
passed with difficulties, and should be the subject sometimes of mere 
guesses, is a matter of great regret and astonishment, and marks the 
fanaticism of sects and the stagnation of scholarship among the Hindus. 

A systematic attempt to decipher the true meaning of the aphor- 
isms of Badarayana is therefore not only a desideratum, but a matter 
of absolute necessity. Dr. Thibaut, in welcoming ray paper on the 
“Priority of the Vedanta-sutras over the Bhagavadgita*” writes as 
follows : — 

“ Please accept my best thanks for the copy of your interesting 
paper on the “ Priority of the Vedanta-sutras over the BhagvadgiiaV 
I have not yet had time to examine your arguments as carefully as 
the importance of the subject requires, hut it appears to me that you 
made out a very good case. You need not count me among your 
adversaries that consider that certain Sutras refer to theBhagvadgita. 

I have only provisionally accepted it on the authority of commentators. 
But I should not be surprised to see this assumption finally refuted. 
The whole subject of the true meaning of the Vedanta-sutras requires 
a renewed methodical investigation. In rav introduction to the 
7 
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translation of the Sfiiras 1 merely aimed at pointing out that such m 
invest! gation is required, and that we have absolutely no right what- 
ever blindly to accept Shankara’s interpretations. 9 ’ 

The , old Indian scholars and the orthodox community generally 
consider it a heresy to deviate from the interpretations of one of the 
recognised acharyas* But they overlook the fact that these ach&ryas 
widely differ among themselves, and arrive at conclusions as opposed 
to one another as are the poles asunder. Dr, Thibaut considers that 
modern scholars, not being wedded to any particular sect of philo- 
sophy, are better qualified to interpret the Vedania-sfitras. 

Both Sankara and Bamanuja frequently stretch the meaning of the 
Sutras, so that their teaching may harmonise with the system of which 
they are the detei mined and thorough-going advocates, Sankara 
takes the greatest possible liberty in separating Sutras into groups 
called the adhikaranas. Every impartial critic of the Sankara-bhashya 
will be inclined to praise it in the highest terms possible. It is my 
opinion that the Sankara-bhashya gives a better idea, both of the 
Sutras of Badarayana and much more of the Upanishads, chiefly in 
relation to their spirit and leading metaphysical tenets which it 
clothes in a grand, lofty , and vigorous style, than all the existing 
commentaries put together. It is perhaps the best work in the 
department of the "Vedanta literature. It is the best commentary on 
the Yedanta-sutras. Yet the Shribhasbya of Ramanuja claims a far 
higher value in other respects, namely, in point of scholarship and a 
patient and critical study of the Sutras, So very satisfactory is the 
arrangement in the Shribhasbya of the topics and the interpretation 
of a large number of individual Sutras which are not opposed to the 
sectarian views it advocates that had Bamanuja belonged to the school 
of Sankara or not belonged to any school at all, the Sankara-bhashya 
would possibly have sunk into insignificance after the appearance 
of the Shribhasbya before the public. 

It is plain from these broad and general outlines that the Sutras of 
Badarayana have been continually falling into the hands of com- 
mentators who have tried to improve upon the renderings of their 
predecessors. And yet the admirers of these Acharyas would hardly 
tolerate any new inquirer proposing or suggesting new and rational 
interpretations, and would sometimes go the length of cursing him as 
a heretic. 

Mere abstract speculations and inflated common places as to the 
possibility of improving upon the existing interpretations of ■ the 
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S&tfas would, of course, be useless if one did not cite instances 
-of the same, As I am desirous in this paper to examine the 
conclusions arrived at by Dr. Thibaut in the preface to his 
translation of the Sankara-bhAsbya, and as 1 mean to publish a 
separate treatise dealing with this question in detail, i shall point out 
only one instance here in support of my assertion . 

The following are the four Sutras from the fourth pada of the 
third adhyaya : — 

srmr^Sr wstlr s® 

qrsfvrtr^sfrm^Tt v 

Here Badarayana introduces the question whether a syr°ff c ITO , ^r, as 
Ramanuja takes it, or a Vidvah generally-, as Sankara understands it, 
is authorised to eat food of whatever sort. Both commentators, 
interpret the first Sutra to mean that the food of whatever sort is to 
be resorted to only when a man is at the point of death. The 
question appears to take Sankara by surprise, and he expresses ' 
himself as follows : — 

snraiir \ g 

mfqjVtjrags i qrrraf%jcrrqir?i«r^r4^miqTir srrgfsfa: i *rHg- 
•* jn'TRSRT apfapj; i 

Sankara evidently does not look upon the Sutra as laying down 
an injunction or permission to the V e dan tins to eat food of any sort but 
merely embodying a praise of the power possessed by the vital breath. 

In the first place, such an interpretation is not satisfactory, and 
appears to be far from the general import of the four Sutras quoted. 
For the result of this interpretation would be to place the knowers of 
Brahman on a par with men of ordinary type. The question then 
becomes, as B Sankara takes it, one in which not only the devotees of 
Brahman are concerned, but ordinary men as well. 

In the second place, the passages of the ChMndogya and 
Bribadaranyaka Upanishads, on which this question is based, contain 
not a trace of such a supposition, but, on the contrary, appear to 
exclude it. In these passages the supremacy of SU*T is established and 
srr°r is consequently allowed by all organs to enjoy peculiar privileges. 
These passages nowhere hint at the restriction that food of any sort is 
to be eaten only when a man is in the last extremity. This is clear 
from the following words of Ramanuja : — 

9Tfr?TRT ^ srr°rf srrrftf: mh rg*rri: 

win o ci f e q ' ' - - 


■4#a\a-o; 
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From tliese words of Ramanuja himself, we find that the tests 
of the Upanisliads above referred to do not contain any such 
restriction. This then appears to he an extraneous addition of the 
commentators not found in the passages upon which the Sutras 
under discussion are based. The contents of the Upanishad passages 
will be at all times found to he of great use and importance in 
fixing the meaning of the sutras. And we shall not be mistaken if 
we are able to interpret the sutras without giving to the question a 
turn not warranted by the texts of the Upanishads. Sutra 28 may 
be thus interpreted : * And there is permission to eat food of every 
sort since that is observed in the last extremity.’ Radar ay ana 
means to say that the pranopasakas or vidvans have peculiar pri- 
vileges. For living as they do in forests or retired places they will 
die if they are not allowed to use any sort of food they can procure 
there. 

In the third place, the last sutra of the adhikarana makes refer- 
ence not to time but to men . It does not teach that food of every 
sort is to be used at a j particular time but declares that the text 
makes reference to j particular men . The text, the sutra adds, refers 
to men who have given up worldly desires. The sutra is quite 
general and goes against the far-fetched interpretations of the com- 
mentators. In explaining the sutra both the commentators give 
a turn to it and interpret it as corroborating their view. The 
Sankara-bhashya runs thus ■ 

The commentators here either consciously or unconsciously mis- 
interpret the word In the fifteenth chapter of the Bhaga- 

vadgita, the latter half of the thirteenth verse runs thus;— 

Here the commentators agree to take the word in the sense 

'of desires or passions of the heart, I think in the sutra in ques- 
tion the word means the same thing. The word 

would then mean one without passions or worldly desires. And this 
interpretation is confirmed by one aphorism of the Vedanta-sutra itself 
where the word occurs. It is the sutra effprenfor (III 

4, 15). The adhikarana of which this sutra is a part is a long one. 
Badarayana in this adhikarana concludes that absolution results from 
Vidya or knowledge. But Jaimini contends that it is the effect of 
actions or works. In the purvapaksha Jaimini asserts that the 
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Inowers of Brahman also practise actions. The sutra 
refutes this assertion. According to commentators the sutra means 
that knowers of Brahman perform actions not as a duty, but as the 
act of will or pleasure. In my opinion the Sfitra teaches that some 
vidvans perform actions with a view to secure some worldly object. 
Not only actions but certain tipasanas yield worldly pleasures. The 
sutra cffP3?Y3 srorerr*? in the same pa da teaches that 

certain tipasanas secure to the vidvan the fruits of the world. Thus 
interpreted, the sutra furnishes a pointed answer to the objection of 
Jaimini while the same sutra, as interpreted by commentators, would 
make no ans wer. Absolution results from Tidy a alone* But those 
vidvans that perform actions do so being smitten by the desires of 
the world and as a natural consequence do not secure by the per- 
formance final beatitude but merely pleasures of the world. We are 
then sure that the word means desires of the world. The 

word s? 5FTR3RH would thus mean persons without worldly desires. 

After this let us again look to the Sutra and 

Sankara’s gloss on it, namely, STfeRW; ^R^RRf 

srrfrrrar 

In the first Sutra there is the word and that is the prin- 

cipal thing which is referred to in all the Sutras of this adhikarana 
We are to keep this word steadfastly before our eyes. In the second, 
sutra of this adhikarana SRRFPgr, the commentators hare kept the 
word before them. The sutra 3?fqr ^ R3R which follows 

next only refers to Smrities for corroborating the view already 
propounded. So far then Is the principal thing dealt 

with. There only remains one szltra, namely, 

From what we have observed above, it would seem to follow as a 
natural consequence that it is the same word that is 

referred to. But according to Sankara it is not the word * 

but BRvRSf that we are to understand here. Instead 

of understanding the word as conveying scriptural injunction 
Sankara takes it in the sense of prohibition which is not even 
remotely hinted at in any of the sutras. Sankara has thus converted 
an injunction to the Vedan this to eat food of whatever sort into a 
prohibition to them of that food which is prohibited to ordinary men 
as well , 

I propose to render the sutras as follows®: “ (There is) Permission 
to eat food of whatever sort ; as it is seen at the time of the last 
extremity , (28). And this does not affect (ordinary rules of diet). 
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And Smritis declare so (29), Hence the word refers to 

persons that have left off worldly desires 51 (31)* 

After these remarks on the comments on the siitras let ns 
resume the subject of this paper. Dr. Thibaut has rendered a 
very valuable service to the study of Vedanta literature by 
publishing his excellent translation of the Sankara-bhashya. His 
very accurate and scholar-like translation of the Sankara-bhashya 
has placed him in the foremost ranks among the students 
of the Vedanta. He has prefixed a very critical and elaborate 
introduction to his translation of the Sankara-bhashya. We thank 
him for having brought to bear on the commentary of Sankara so 
much scholarship and such brilliant faculties both of criticism and of 
exegesis. We thank him for yet a higher service in setting forth 
before the world the real importance of the Shribhashya and thus 
lifting to a higher level Ram and j a, the worthy competitor of Sankara. 

It is my object in this paper to endeavour to point out that some 
conclusions, of great importance concerning the fundamental 
doctrines of the Vedanta-Sutras, drawn by Dr. Thibaut in the intro- 
duction to his translation of the Sankara-bhahsya, are not free from 
doubts and cannot therefore be accepted as final. The weight of 
the evidence, in my opinion, rather tends to support opposite conclu- 
sions. Dr. Thibaut holds that the philosophy of Sankara is nearer to the 
teaching of the Upanishads than the Sutras of Badarayana, since in 
his opinion the latter lays a greater stress on the personal character 
of the highest being than is in agreement with the prevailing tendency 
of the Upanishads and that the teaching of the Sutras, is more closely 
related to the system of Ramanuja than to that of Sankara. Dr. 
Thibaut is consequently of opinion that Badarayana amalgamates the 
philosophy of the Upanishads with beliefs springing up in altogether 
different quarters. He further holds that this amalgamation finds a 
parallel in another work in the same department, namely, the Bhaga- 
vadgita in which there is great stress laid on the personal character 
of the highest being. 

He doubts what Mr, Gough maintains that Sankara is the gener- 
ally recognised expositor of the true Vedanta doctrine, and that there 
existed from the begining one Vedanta doctrine agreeing in all essential 
points with the doctrines known to us from Sankara’s writings. 
u It is, I admit,” says he, “ not altogether impossible that Sankara’s 
interpretation should represent the real meaning of the sfitras ; that 
the latter, indeed, to use the terms employed by Dr. Deujssen should 
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for the nonce set forth an exoteric doctrine adapted to the common 
notions of mankind which, however, can be rightly understood by him 
only to whose mind the esoteric doctrine is all the while present. 
That is not impossible, I say ; but it is a point which requires con- 
vincing proofs before it can be allowed.” Similar, though not quite 
the same, opinions were, I am led to believe, expressed several years ago 
by Dr. Bhandarkar, the authority on Sanskrit in the Bombay Presi- 
dency in bis lectures, both public and collegiate. Dr. Bhandarkar 
in those lectures preferred, it is said, the interpretations of Ramanuja 
generally to those of Sankara. He was strongly of opinion that 
there was no Mayavada in the Sutras and that Sankara consequently 
was not right in drawing the conclusion that BMarayana looked upon 
the world as unreal. After the publication of Dr. Thibaut’s work 
Dr. : Bhandarkar expressed to me his general approbation of 
Dr. Thibaut’s conclusions. The reader will thus perceive that the 
views advanced in this paper are equally in oppositon to those of 
Dr. Bhandarkar as well as to those of Dr. Thibaut. 

In summing up the negative results of his inquiry, Dr* Thibaut 
gives it as his opinion that the Sutras do not set forth the distinction 
of a lower and higher \ "knowledge of Brahman; that they do not acknow- 
ledge the distinction "between Brahman and Ishwaram the sense 
Sanlcara attaches to these words; that they do not teach the unreality 
of the world , and that they do not proclaim the absolute identity of the 
individual and the supreme self 

On these points I express myself as follows: — BMarayana does not 
lay stress on the personal character of the highest being and there- 
fore, in my opinion, there is no attempt on the part of Badarayana to 
make a compromise with those beliefs which, in Dr. Thibaut’s opinion, 
spring up in altogether different quarters. As for the question whether 
the Bhagvadgita makes such a compromise, it is sufficient for the pre- 
sent to observe that although the glorification of a personal god is the 
especial mission of the Divine song, still it is expressly and repeatedly 
asserted that the devotee of such a personal god, will, by the grace of 
the Lord, be initiated into the real mystery of the godhead which 
is nothing but the highest self of the Upanishads transcending all 
attributes,! and which has been misunderstood by ignorant people 
as possessing a human form or personal attributes. The teaching 
of the sutras bears no special affinity to the system of which Ramanuja 
is the classical exponent. On the contrary, the sutras appear to be 
more closely related to the system represented Sankara. 
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As for the first two negative results of Dr. Thibaut’s inquiry, I 
observe as follows: The sutras do recognise a distinction between a 
lower and higher Brahman. But the sense the sutrahara attaches 
to these is different from that of Sankara. Hiranyagarbha is a part 
and consequently a lower form of the Lord. Knowledge of Iliranya- 
garbha is of an inferior nature since it is the knowledge of a part 
of the Lord. Knowledge of the higher kind is the knowledge of the 
Lord himself. The devotee of Hiranyagarbha may acquire fur- 
ther knowledge, namely, of the Lord and ultimately proceed to 
the highest self along with Hiranyagarbha. Devotees of the 
Highest self being devotees of a higher order approach the Lord 
directly and return no more. Whether this certainty of not return- 
ing back attaches to the devotees of Hiranyagarbha, the sutras teach 
nowhere. Sankara’s idea of a lower and higher Brahman is more 
refined than that of the sutras. According to Sankara there stands 
Ishwara, the lower form of the self, midway between the lower and 
higher Brahman of Badarayana. 

Dr. Thibaut truly maintains that the sutras nowhere appear to 
recoguise the distinction between Brahman and Ishwara. But if for 
the purpose of systematising the teaching of the sutras, a choice has 
to be made, Sankara is right in drawing a distinction between 
Brahman and Ishwara inasmuch as Badarayana represents Brahman 
as transcending all attributes and jet attributes to it functions such 
as the creation, order, and disposition of the world — which functions 
regarded as attributes of Brahman are expressly declared to be 
created by limiting adjuncts which are unreal. 

As for the remaining results of Dr. Thibaut’s inquiry I declare 
myself decidedly to hold opposite views. Badarayana does look upon 
the world as unreal, but would not with Sankara advance further. 

The sutrakara pronounces in favour of the identity of the soul and 
the highest self. And in one sense— which is the principal sense con- 
veyed by the sutras and the Upanisbads, the Sutrakara asserts abso- 
lute and unqualified identity of the soul and the Lord. Badarayana 
repudiates the system of the Bhagavatas who are looked upon by 
him as schismatic, aud are not therefore, in his opinion, the true 
representatives of the Upanishad philosophy. The Sutrakara appears 
to be opposed to the Vishishtadvaita doctrine. Brahman has not the 
soul and the world as its body ; that is to say, the same Brahman has 
not an admixture of the soul and non-sentient matter. There are 
several other points on which I beg to differ from the learned doctor. 
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But these I reserve for the present. As the paper would he a long 
one I shall only discuss in this place the question whether Badarayana 
lays any stress on the personal character of the Lord, 

Dr. Thibaut’s idea of a compromise is based on the assumption 
that the sutras of Badarayana inculcate the doctrine of a personal 
god and not that of an impersonal one as the Upanishads teach. My 
opinion is that a personal god is not the teaching of the sutras. 
There are three adhikaranas where the nature of the Lord can be said 
to be discussed. These are first the the adhikarana 

dealing with the qTW^T system, and the 

The first set of sfitras (III. 3, 11-15) declare that even in the 
fjpasanas, the Lord cannot really be considered as being endowed 
with such qualities as having joy for the head and so on. In 
Opasanas, some qualities only, such as joy, &c., can be predicated to 
him, and not others which are mentioned by way of meditation. 
These sutras go against the idea of a personal god. 

In II, 41-44 the Sutrakara condemns the system of the Pancha- 
ratras to which Ramanuja belongs. If it can be maintained that 
Badarayana shelves this system, one may he justified to some extent, 
and with some show of reason, in concluding that the Sutras favour 
the idea that the Lord is personal. The following are the sutras of 
this adhikarana : — 42 SKK c T*t 43 

m 44 45. 

“The last adhikarana,” says Dr. Thibaut, c< of this pada refers 
according to the unanimous statement of commentators to the doc- 
trine of the Bhagavatas or Pancharafcras. But Sankara and Rama- 
nuja totally disagree as to the drift of the Sufcrakara’s opinion 
regarding the system. According to the former, it is condemned 
like the systems previously referred to ; according to the later it m 

approved of — siifcra 42 and 43 according to both commentators 

raise objections against the system; sutra 42 being directed against 
the doctrine that from the highest being called Yasudeva there 
originates Sankarshana, L e. f the Jiva, on the ground that those 
scriptural passages would be contradicted which teach the sours 
eternity and sutra 43 impugning the doctrine that from Sankarshana 
there springs Pradyumna, *. Manas. The sutra, on which the 
difference of interpretation turns, is the 44fch ( 3T tiff 

Literally translated, it runs * or on account of there being 
(or there being) knowledge and so on, there is non-contradiction of 
that. 5 This means, according to Sankara, * or if in consequence of the 

8 ■ :vU : 
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existence of there being knowledge and so on (on the part of 
Sankarshana, &c., they be taken not as soul, mind but Lprds of 
pre-eminent knowledge, &c.) yet there is non-contradiction of that (vis., 
of the objection raised in sutra 42 against the Bhagavata doctrine)* 
According to Ramanuja, on the other hand, the sutra has to be 
explained as follows “or there is non-contradiction of that (i. e., 
Paneharatra doctrine) on account of there being knowledge and so 
on ” (u e., on account of there being Brahman), Which means 
Sankarshana and so on are merely forms of manifestation of Brahman, 
so that the Paneharatra doctrine,, according to which they spring from 
Brahman, is not contradicted. The form of the sutra makes it difficult 
for us to decide which of the two interpretations is the right one ; it, 
however, appears to me that the explanation of the “ va ” and the 
“ tat, 5 * implied in Ramanuja’s comment are more natural than those 
resulting from Sankara’s interpretations. Nor would it be an un- 
natural proceeding to close the polemical pada with a defence of 
that doctrine which— in spite of objections — has to be viewed as the 
true one.” 

I do not see why Dr. Thibaut is dissatisfied with Sankara’s 
explanation of the “va. ” The Sutrakara frequently holds two 
views of the same matter and connects them by as in the case of 

sranOTTOTCT &c. The same latitude 
he allows here to his opponents. If you say so and so we urge this 
objection; if you say otherwise, we have another objection to urge. 
This is manifest from the tone of the sutra. As for ‘?frr’ we observe 
that ‘rTH.’ very often carries the force of an objection. For instance, 
take the sutra ^vfgTFTg (II 3, 31). Here the Sutrakara 

asserts that the objection has been disposed of, I refer the reader to 

(I, 4, 18) 

(II* 1? 23) (II i, 31) &c. 

The objections of Dr. Thibaut may be thus disposed of. But I have 
a very strong objection to urge against Ramanuja’s explanation of the 
word ^5* as denoting a system. Nowhere in the sutras nor in the 
polemical pada where the sutra occurs is the word * ever found 
to denote a system. Leaving aside this objection we find that 
Ramanuja’s interpretation appears to be far-fetched and unsatisfactory. 
The lines in the Shnbhashya necessary for our purpose run thus : — • 

f%5rmrrt totstw 

srpTF** n srrafspart. Thus construed, 
the sutra would run as follows:— ( 
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( ) ?§nnfn^ v V* which Is equivalent to WnW 

SB^q«TH^rr^^rt This means that there Is non- 

contradiction of the B h Agava ta system, if the three things 
BTFTF^ alK ^ are taken in the sense of four things 

and B#r^. Now this makes no sense unless we have recourse 
to some arithmetical calculation. If no such calculation is to be 
resorted to then the word coming after s%^TR which Ramanuja 
renders by WfF remains unexplained. It is the interest of Ramanuja 
to omit the word SOFFIT as ^ lt ^ not exist, but not of modern 
scholars. I am therefore inclined to reject the interpretation of the 
Shribhashya. 

The siltra in question, namely according to Ramanuja 

denies the derivative character {^qfrf) of the soul in the Bhagavata 
system. From Vasudeo three things are produced. Two things 
have utpatti while the soul has not. The utpatti of the two things 
is then real while that of the soul is metaphorical. It is the habit of 
Badarayana to close the refutation of a system by urging against it 
some general objection such as 

and which is a siltra in the same pada 

and which brings the refutation of the Sankhya system to a close. 
In the sutra we are now dealing with, viz., R'q’ftRWTW only the 
word is omitted to avoid repetition. In a copy of the 

Madhavabhashya, the reading of the sutra is full, namely 

It is better to assume that the sutrakara uses the 
word in the same pada in one and the same sense, namely, in 

the sense of inconsistency than to take it in the sense of prohibi- 
tion as Ramanuja does. If this reasoning is correct,, there is not the 
least doubt that Badarayana condemns the Bhagavata system. 

« Nor would it be,” observes Dr. Thibaut, “ an unnatural pro- 
ceeding to close the polemical pada with a defence of that doctrine 
which in spite of objections has to be viewed as the true one.’ The 
proceeding does not appear to be natural as Dr. Thibaut supposes. 
The four padas of the first Mhyaya establish that the particular 
passages of the Upanishads refer to Brahman and not to PradhAna 
nor to something else. The first pada of the second Ad hv ay a appears 
to refute the objections brought against the Ved&nta system repre- 
sented by Badarayana. The second pada of the second Adhyaya 
refutes the different systems of importance that are opposed to the' 
doctrines of the suferas. Now the PAhcharatradhikarana is the last 
topic that is dealt with by the second pAda. This Is the last of the 
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systems which, according to Shankara, is condemned by Badarayana, 
but which, according to Ramanuja, is approved of by him. If we 
accept the opinion of Ramanuja, it is difficult to understand why the 
system should find its place in a pada which is nothing but a battle* 
field where Badarayana offers battle to his enemies. If we look to 
the arrangement of the topics of this polemical pada the system of 
the Pancharatras appears to be one of the least importance. The 
.system of the Sankhyas appears to occupy the foremost rank and that 
of the Panchratras the lowest one. Dr. Thibaut contends that the 
system is to be defended in spite of objections. But Badarayana 
has already devoted a pada to the defence -of his own system, and 
there is no longer any necessity for defence in this place. Forty- 
three sutras of this pada all level objections, it is admitted, against 
hostile systems. There are only two sutras which, according to 
Ramanuja, are devoted to the defence of his system. Such a view 
cannot be held without strong grounds. And I have already 
adduced arguments which put it beyond doubt that the system of 
the Bhagavatas is condemned by the sutras. 

Lastly in connection with the nature of the Lord, we come to the 
topic of the ubhayalingatva, which is most important on the point* 
Here we accept in the main the interpretation of Sankara which 
represents Brahman as pure intelligence without form, without 
attributes. Dr. Thibaut considers that this adhikarana is vague, 
sometimes favouring the interpretation of Sankara and sometimes 
that of Ramanuja. But in reality this is far from being the case. 
When we closely look into the sutras, they do not appear to be 
vague. Examined minutely, they everywhere favour the view of 
Sankara. The following are the sutras of this adkikarana 

V* XI ft V* 

vww ** xi wNrfir v® wr m H^trrr%r$ 

^x 

“ Adhikarana Y (11-21) is according to Sankara taken up with 
the question as to the nature of the highest being Brahman 
in which the soul is merged in the state of deep sleep. Sutra 
declares that the two-fold characteristics (viz:,, absence and presence 
of distinctive attributes, nirvisheshatva and sa-visheshatva) cannot 
belong to the highest Brahman even through its situations, namely, 
its -limiting adjuncts since all passages which aim at getting forth 
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Brahman’s nature declare It to be destitute of distinctive attributes 
8 . . • The fact, sutra 12 continues that in many passages 
Brahman Is spoken of as possessing distinctive attributes, is of no 
relevancy since wherever there are mentioned limiting adjuncts on 
which all distinction depends, it is especially stated that Brahman 
in itself is free from all diversity ; and sfltra 13 adds . . . . In 

some places the assumption of diversity is especially objected to 
, . * . That Brahman is devoid of all form (sutra 14) is the 
pre-eminent meaning of nil the Vedanta texts setting forth Brahman’s 
nature . .. • . That Brahman is represented as having different 

forms as it were, Is due to its connection with its (unreal) limiting 
adjuncts, just as the rays of the sun appear straight or crooked 
according to the nature of the things they illuminate (15). The 
Brihadaranyaka expressly declares that Brahman is one uniform mass 
of intelligence ( 16 ), and the same is taught in other scriptural 
passages and In Smritis ( 17 ). At the unreality of the apparent 
manifoldness of the self caused by limiting adjuncts aim those 
scriptural passages in which the self is compared with the sun which 
remains one although his reflections on the surface of the water 
are many (18). Nor must the objection be raised that that comparison 
Is unsuitable because the self is not material like the sun ; for that 
comparison merely means to indicate that as the reflected images of 
the sun participate in the changes, increase, decrease, &c. 3 which the 
water undergoes while the sun himself remains unaffected by the 
attributes of the upadhis so the self in so far as it is limited by the 
latter, is affected by them as it were ( 19 - 20 ) . , , That the 

self is in the upadhis scripture declares (21) . * * * • , . t 


** According to Ramanuja the adhikarana raises the question whether 
the Imperfections dinging to the individual soul (♦..„) affect 
also the highest Lord, who, according to scripture, abides within 
the soul as antaryamin. Notwithstanding the abode (of the highest 
soul within the self) (it is) not affected by the soul’s imperfections as 
having two-fold .... characteristics {viz., being on the one hand free 
from all evil . and on the other hand endowed with all 

auspicious qualities satyakama , . . * (I I). Should it be objected 
that just as the soul though essentially free from evil , . , , yet 

Is liable to Imperfections owing to its connection with a variety of 
bodies, we deny this because • . * • he is expressly called the 

Immortal, the ruler within, which shows him free from all short- 
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comings of the Jiva ( 12 ) • * * * Brahman although connected 

with such forms is in itself devoid of form since it is the principal? 
element (agent pradhana) in bringing out names and form (14) . , 

* * , . . . . . But does not the passage 

teach that Brahman is nothing but light (intelligence) without 
difference and does not the passage Hfcf deny of it all its qualities? 

* , , . . , We admit that Brahman is light, so we must also 

admit that Brahman is Satyasankalpa and so on, for if not the passage 
in which those qualities are asserted would become purportless (15)* 
Moreover, the Taitfciriva passage only asserts so much, viz*, prakasa- 
rupatva of Brahman and does not deny all other qualities (16) . 
. . . . Because Brahman abiding in many places is not touched 

by their imperfections, the similes of the reflected sun, of the ether 
limited by jars, &c. s are applicable to it (18) should it be said that the 
illustration is not an appropriate one because the sun is apprehended 
in water erroneously only while the ant ary am in really abides within 
all things and therefore must be viewed as sharing their defects (19). 
We reply that what the simile means to negative is that Brahman 
owing to its inherence in many places should participate in the 
increase, decrease and so on of its abodes. On this view both similes 
are appropriate (20). Analogous similes, we observe to be employed 
la ordinary life as when we compare a man with a lion (21)/’ 

Dr. Thibaut often remarks that Ramanuja’s interpretation is pure 
and simple, while Sankara sees himself reduced to the necessity of 
supplementing. The reverse is the case here. The chief characteristic 
of Ramanuja’s interpretation of this adhikarana is the unusual number 
of additions to the test. In every sutra almost he is driven to the 
■necessity of supplementing, thus obscuring the topic and perverting 
the teaching of the sutras. The main question discussed in these 
sutras, according to Ramanuja, is whether the imperfections which 
cling to the soul affect the Lord as well on account of his abiding 
within, the soul in those various states of the *soul such as the waking 
state, deep sleep, &c, Blit there is nothing in the sutras to warrant 
such a supposition. 

The ShritMshya on sutra (11) ?r WRrF-S’T 
runs thus. 

#5iT: .... % cr^??raffii o r- 

From the passage of the Shri-bhashya 
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quoted above it appears to be the opinion of Ramanuja that different 
states ( ) and not positions ( ¥?4FfT4 ) of the semi are 

discussed by the preceding sutras. Let ns, however, grant that 
TOFrrs are described above. are the 

fcTHTS of the sou! .... enumerated by Ramanuja. Since the 
Lord, argues the Shribhashya, resides within the soul in those 
various ^sr?o\$. He m*y be affected by the imperfections of the soul 
in those places. The objection and the answer run thus in the 
words of the Shribhashya 

"Tjr^rsfvTOr n: sfasgr g grgg 

m \m% sssrrarh 

^n%~~ . . . . w sro ( ff ^Rcttot ) r 

( simfe*r 

*r.* .... 

.... 

The passage, namely r: jfSfsqfr m^ 5 &e. 5 referred to by the 
Shribhashya is found in the seventh Brahman of the fifth adhyaya 
of the Brihadaranyaka. But the words R WRFT &c., twice 

quoted by the Shribhashya both in the purvapaksba and the 
siddhiinta are not found in the passage of the Brihadaranyaka. I have 
looked into two copies of the Brihadaranyaka, one printed in Bombay 
and one in Calcutta, but I failed to find the words 7S( 3?fRR TO, &c. 
If the passage contains no such word as the soul, it has consequently 
nothing to do with the imperfections of the soul in different posi- 
tions. It is therefore difficult to understand with Ramanuja the 
question whether the imperfections clinging to the individual soul 
affect the Lord as well. 

The Shribhashya is not able to maintain the same subject consist- 
ently all through. In the opening sutras 11-14 the Shribhashya 
institutes a parallel as it were between the soul and the Lord who is 
shown to be free from the shortcomings of the soul. But after this 
the individual soul drops out of consideration and the subject of 
yet continues. Neither the ^THT'S of the soul, nor the soul 
itself is even remotely alluded to in the sutras of the topic nor 
mentioned in the passage of the Brihadaranyaka relied on by the 
Shribhashya. 

Even if such a question were admitted the topic of the ufehayaiin- 
gatva, Le., the nature of the Lord .... a topic, which is of the 
highest importance, and at discussing, which the sutras must be 
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supposed, to aim principally . . . . would but occupy a subordi- 

nate position. There appear to be no imperfections taught in the 
preceding sutras attaching to the soul which may lend countenance 
to the supposition that the Lord may be affected by them. The 
question, moreover, whether the imperfections incidental to the indivi- 
dual soul affect the Lord- also, has been once discussed in its right 
place. The sutra (II., 2, 42) asserts that the soul 

is a part of the Lord. An objection whether the imperfections of the 
individual soul affect the Lord has been raised and disposed of by 
the sutra tPC:. The objection is thus worded in the 

SliribMshya STC ^frpTtTT fmr SiSTT ^5atr- 

&c. Nothing appears more natural in the sutras under 
consideration than that the nature of the Lord should be discussed. 
The preceding sutras have treated of the nature of everything 
including the individual soul except the nature of the Lord. It is, 
therefore, right to suppose that the nature of the supreme self is discuss- 
ed here and discussed too with great elaboration. Such a question,, 
it is proper to imagine, deserves all elaboration. Moreover, in the 
opening sutras 11-13 there is no general question that is raised. 
The three sutras merely discuss a particular passage as I shall point 
out further on, deducing from it the general proposition. Sutras 
from 11 to 30 can be appropriately explained without the aid of 
Ramanuja’s supposition. 

The unreality of such a supposition is manifest from the fact that 
Ramanuja has sometimes to take up the question of of the 

Lord (the question whether the imperfections affect the Lord) and 
sometimes that of inserting any subject in any place so as 

to suit his convenience and not consistency of reasoning. 

Ramanuja treats of the subject of of the Lord in the 

first four sutras of the topic, namely, in sutras 11-14. In the next 
three sutras in 15-17 lie takes up the subject of the of the 

Lord, In sutras 18-20 he returns to the subject of and in 

21-25 he resumes the other subject. From the presence of certain 
particles, and from some other indications, it appears that the first three 
sutras 11-13 form one set. It would, therefore, have been proper for 
Ramanuja to drop the subject of 3T<pr<srr*TR at 13 and not at 14. 
Sutra 15 contains ^ which serves to show that the 

sutra merely continues the subject of sutra 14 and yet hamanuja starts 
another subject in sutra 15. Let us grant for a time that another 
subject is treated in sutra 15 or rather as the Ramanuja would have 
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It a collateral branch of the same subject. After closing the comment 
on sutra 14 Ramanuja starts an objection against the conclusion of 
sutra 14, which he disposes of by sutra 15. If so, sutra 14 and 15 teach 
the same subject. But I think sutra 15 is not intended to answer an 
objection raised against the conclusion of sutra 14, for, in sutra 15, we 
■find the particle r and not h. In sutra 18 Ramanuja returns to the 
subject of but the words of the sutra ^ show that 

the sutra only continues the subject treated of before. All this serves 
to show if it shows any thing at all that one and the same subject is 
treated of by the sutras of the chapter all along, 

Ramanuja does not assign a precise meaning to the opposite 

of BTjpRfsfR: which is the objection of the purvapakshin. He some- 
times uses it as a synonym of and, therefore, wherever he 

establishes he also deduces from it and vice versa . 

He uses the word qRSfRTR sometimes for the qualities which 

along with the qualities go to make up an< ^ some- 
times for itself. In either case it is the same subject of 

that is treated of. 

That the of the Lord is denied by the sutras of the topic 

as Sankara understands may be seen from the following considera- 
tions. In sutra 11 q fq uiw f? it can be seen 

at once that ?r is to be connected with which is thus denied 

of the Lord, Ramanuja connects with which he 

supplements. Modern scholars will agree with me in discarding such 
supplementations. This is, moreover, the supplementation of the main 
topic according to Ramanuja. It is not easy to believe that the 
sutrakara leaves the main subject to be supplemented. 

No doubt is apparently retained by the Shrlbhashya as & 

nominative. But on account of the addition of ar *d 

consequent change of construction the Shribhashya makes 
to convey the force of thus changing the nominative 

into an ablative which merely supplies grounds, but cannot 
be supposed to be an affirmation. Dr. Thibaut observes that a new 
adhikarana is marked by a nominative. This is beyond doubt a new 
adhikarana ; roust, therefore, be retained as a nominative. If 

is to be retained as it is, as a nominative not conveying the 
force of an ablative, then certainly is denied of the Lord 

and not affirmed. 

Sutra 12 again contains a denial of ^T^IWWW* The sutra runs 
thus ; It may be thus rendered, 46 If 

$ ■■■ : ; 
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from diversity you reply that there is we say the objection 

cannot be urged since diversity is denied everywhere (in all places 
( 3T^5R*0 the Lord is said to be * not that ’ ( 3 * 3 ? ).” The denial in 
this sut-ra, according to Ramanuja, is not of diversity (%f ) as evidently 
appears, but of a? which he supplied in sutra 11, and which 
he supplies in this sutra too. Thus, while the sutras deny the qualities 
©£ the Lord he understands all through the denial of sqjprqFqpeq* or 
the Lord maintaining all along. Ramanuja is not able to 

interpret as diversity pure and simple, but WTf|'^rrff^r€r i C?fnT w 
CTnrwrSfa a long explanation by way of supplementation thus giving 
up WFTf-S and resorting to 3PPEOT&-* 

There is a third qflqqr or denial of the or qualities of 

the Lord in sutra 22 f| smmfq In sutra 

11-13 Ramanuja took the qfetqq as referring to which h© 

supplied, and not as referring to or qualities of the Lord. 

In sutra 22 he admits so far that the qf%qq[ refers to qualities and 
not to If the denial has here reference to qualities, this 

corroborates our conclusion that in sutra 11 ^nsrf^T^T was denied 
of the Lord and weakens Ramanuja's supposition that 
which he supplies was denied there and not qualities of the Lord. 
The Shribhashya considers that in sutra 22 the srnfqqr has reference 
to qualities, but in such a manner that not only are qualities not 
denied, but they are on the contrary emphatically asserted. The 
Shribhashya runs thus:—%rf|qq^r %— qggmi 

*i%— qrt siotT' 

mm'Ftm f m i 

stot: 

to 1 srqnrc*# qr^i *m3m*[%* 

i qrnOT i qf&vrr- 

wot; qrawfrt qrwt—Sr WOT^rqtiqr; qfrqrsqfff^smr $tot: 
%frf Wei mWmm i Wei %% It 
«?w% to qr ^ot sror 

TOpOT stotT miTei qpwqj 

The words Wei Wei mean even according to Ramanuja ‘ Not thus, not 
thus' for he renders them by |q qqf as given above. They mean that the 
Lord is not of the description given above. According to Ramanuja 
the sutra means that the Lord has not only two«forms, but many more. 
In the opinion of the Shribhashya then the Lord is endowed with or 
form. But the words a not thus, not thus ” primarily mean that the 
Lord is not of the description given above, % e t> He has not the 
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or forms described in the foregoing lines in the passage of the Brihi- 
daranyaka. The Shribhashya considers that the Lord has not only 
two forms, but many more. Surely, then the Lord is u Thus ” and not 
“ Not thus, not thus.” The emphatic denial “Not thus, not thus ” 
would thus be a positive reiteration. It would, moreover, involve a 
contradiction in terms. IJvfRR primarily denotes a thing of such and 
such a description, and not limitedness of the description of the thing 
as Ramanuja supposes, then means being of the description 

in question. The sutra 22 then merely teaches that the Lord is not of 
the description stated above. This serves to show that the interpreta- 
tion of the Shribhashya of sutra 22 is far-fetched. 

Dr. Thibaut decidedly prefers the interpretation of the Shribashya 
of s&fcra 22 to that of Sankara possibly because Ramanuja observe 
that it would be senseless at first to teach of the qualities and finally 
to deny them. But Ramanuja forgets what the sutra (III., 8, 14) 
$TfW$RT3T teaches that those qualities are mentioned by 

way of meditation, there being no other purpose. 

Let us for a time suppose with Ramanuja that the Lord is 
possessed of many forms or jotjs. But the sutra 14 declares 

that the Lord is absolutely destitute of form or This would 

only serve to show that Ramanuja's interpretation of sutra 22 is in 
Dr. Thibaut’s words u the shift of a commentator in straits.” Rama- 
nuja would not consider that the Lard is absolutely void of form, but 
observes that the Lord is as nearly as possible void of form, and hence 
L having many forms . ! Ramanuja is not able to take the 
sutra 14 ft as it is but is driven to the necessity 

of supplementing. The sutra simply teaches that the Lord is abso- 
lutely void of form, since his being void of form is principally asserted 
of him[( ff ft® ft ) But 

Ramanuja supplements before IRRRR °Ts 

3TRHRSTR . Brahman is the principal ^ element in bringing out names 
and forms). 

Sutra 15 containing ^"and merely adducing the illustration of light 
must be supposed to cite an additional ground for the conclusion of 
sutra 14, which teaches that the Lord is without form. But in 
Ramanuja's opinion sutra 15 teaches that the Lord is endowed with 
form. Similarly sutra 16 likens the Lord to light to corroborate 
sutra 14. Sutra 17 merely cites passages from scripture and smritis 
to the same effect. In the same manner sufcras 18, 19 and 20 merely 
pile illustrations of the fact that the Lord is devoid of form. And 
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jet Ramanuja sees in these sutras the firm establishment of 
The word of sutra 19 is unanimously interpreted bj both, 

Sankara and Ramanuja as But while the former consi- 
ders the as unreal, Ramanuja looks upon it as real. The words 

and show that the ^qrf^T is unreal. This is 

moreover confirmed by the fact that the simile of the reflected sun 
requires an unreal adjunct. The Inst sutra of the third pada of the 
second adhyaya is Here in the opinion of 

Ramanuja even the is unreal. The weight of the evidence is 

therefore in favour of an unreal adjunct. If so, the qualities are 
denied of the Lord beyond doubt. The word q^fsr always denotes 
scripture, but here it means an illustration drawn from practical life 
is the illustration put forward by Ramanuja. If the 
illustration is accepted the OTmi becomes real. The illustration 
proposed by Ramanuja is diametriacally opposed to that given by 
Badaravann, namely, the illustration of the reflected sun. In this 
topic in sutras 27-29 the sutrakara proposes three illustrations of the 
Lord, out of which that of light is retained. The illustration of light 
shows that the is unreal, while Ramanuja’s illustration proves 

it real. Could not the venerable sutrakara propose an illustration 
like that of Ramanuja appropriate to the subject or did he propose 
illustrations so as to receive the stigma of disapprobation at the 
hands of his commentators P . This seems strange enough. 

Sutra 23 terms the Lord (the non-manifest) since if possess- 

es no or qualities by which it can he manifest. That this is the 
meaning of the sutras Ramanuja appears to be aware, since he 
quotes the following passage from scripture to explain the meaning of 
the sfitra ^Jfsrr q^TT% But Rama- 

nujn gives a turn to the meaning of the sutra by supplying the word 
The next sutra teaches according to him that the Lord 
can be known by sincere devotion alone. Interpreted in this way the 
two sutras appear to be irrelevant to the topic under discussion. 
Ramanuja thus appears to impress upon our mind that the two sutras 
incidentally as it were turn upon a different subject. But if the 
sutras quite apparently discuss the topic of which subject 

is not yet wound up even according to Ramanuja, none will look upon 
them as dealing with a different topic or a side point if they are able 
to connect them with the topic in question, Sutra 24 would require 
according to Ramanuja’s comment qq to be supplemented. Let us 
construe and combine the two sutras ( 23 ) sqfq 
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Ramanuja’s comment on sutra 24 

runs thus : — 

srfa ^ tfW^n%*OTT«ra 

frr^rtm i swiff <**% ff ffw ffr ffffff 

^«T 1 SFfftff f^T ffff a?!W fqfSff ffff *fflff, Construed 

according to Ramanuja sutra 24 would run thus : — ^fq* ( W ) 

( qq o^rfTff ) ff^Wfffffffr^PL Instead of spsqvfrff which, as I have 
shown, the natural construction of the surras demands, Ramanuja puts 
in which is quite the reverse of the proper sensei! Ramanuja's 

interpretation of sutra 25 is exceedingly forced.— trcfcq 1 means in sutras 
(II., 4, 23, II., 3, 25) attributes, peculiarities or the state of being 
differentiated byattributes.-— as applied to the Lord in sutra25 
would then denote the state of not being differentiated by attributes . 
By means of supplementations, this very word Ramanuja is 

able to take in the sense of the state of being differentiated by attri- 
butes !! The Bhribhashya runs thus on sutra 25 ( ffffTFffrfffffW- 
sran^sr srfimm n 

^rwrffi^'iW8J^5: t rr D ir 3r#frltar wrar- 

gr^r^rff?^^WH--gfifw?frrtsT7 : gf%r'%5r?r5r 5rfr3°r??rr 
IrM srafalr— rr^fr?qr^5 imiWr sTra^t-s? *rg*smt *j#% 2 rrf? 

3«rr ^jfr^rarg- 

^^^rcrersFrprr w 3r?fN?r. 

Here Ramanuja renders the word by ^Tff attaching a 

metaphorical meaning to it. Outside the the 

word srs&rnor occurs several times, occurs at II., 3, 45 and at 

III ., 2, 34, and the word is found at sutra II., 3, 47. In 

all these places Ramanuja himself interprets the word SFSRTSF in the 
sense of light and takes it as an illustration. In the 
fvygproT itself the word occurs three times besides in the sutra in 

question. In all these places Ramanuja takes the word in the 

sense of light, and as an illustration of the Lord as being destitute of 
or form as asserted in sutra ff ff The sutra 

in question, namely, sutra 25 merely illustrates the fact of the Lord 
being STSff'ffT which by Ramanuja himself is taken in the sense of 
sqjjTf. We thus see that in both the places, the same fact, namely* 
the Lord’s being without form is illustrated by means of the same 
word It, therefore, follows that the word must mean 

light here also. Moreover, if we take into consideration the fact 
that the word qcfiRr is uniformly in all places interpreted by 
Ramanuja, and also by Sankara as meaning light, it should |?e 
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understood as light in this place too. We may then be sure that the 
word STcfflrsr means light in sutra 25. But if the' word means 

light, we must reject Ramanuja’s interpretation of sutra 25, But 
suppose for argument’s sake that the word SRFtTO means as 
Ramanuja understands. The Shribhashya interprets as 

There is then again another difficulty as to 
what word or words should be understood after 3y«Rj^T, In sutra IB 
Brief TT<f ^^fff^and in the next sutra Ramanuja understands 

ether besides light as an illustration proper to set forth the nature 
of the Lord, I am not able to understand why syR^is to be taken 
after sraftrST in the sutra in hand. It is possibly to suit the change. 
Since SRrPET is taken in the sense of 5?TR Ramanuja thinks proper to 
insert STR^ after it. Yet there is the further difficulty that SRfPET 
is to be taken singly as illustrating the nature of the Lord. The 
words sfSKT^ff^H cannot be understood to convey a combined idea if 
we follow Ramanuja himself in his interpretations of and 

in other places where they occur. Ramanuja does not 
appear to take SRnrcr as an illustration and he interprets 
as conveying a collective idea. But this is directly opposed to the 
teaching of the sutra. The sutra runs thus:- Jrerrasr 
The latter part of the sutra teaches that is 

often employed for such a purpose. Ramanuja is not able to interpret 
the latter part of the sutra as it is. He writes 
vkr f R$srr#rr The word 

only is found in the latter part of the sutra, but Ramanuja talks of 

By adding ayR^ after and by supplementing the word 
after syR?f Ramanuja appears to take *FR and ayR?^ as constituting 
the ingredients which go to make up Brahman and answering to the 
oft-quoted phrase or ^?yqRT WR* But do the sage® 

perceive the Lord as srsR'r^fnT^rr^^'^’T^^ at the time of ? 

The passage quoted by Ramanuja only teaches that ^R^T thought he 
y?as Manu, he was the sun and so forth. Is the word Manu here to be 
interpreted as meaning *fR or the word to be taken to denote light? 
This would be stretching the words to an inconceivable degree. 
The passage only teaches that at the time of absolution ^Rff 
thought himself identified with Brahman, and consequently with every 
thing in the world. If the Lord, as sutra 23 teaches, is really Byssryw 
(without form) the sages will only perceive Him as such. The 
interpretation of the Shribhashya, therefore, is not satisfactory. 
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It] does not appear as Ramanuja supposes that this topic is 
suggested by what is taught in the preceding sutras. The sutrakara 
has already taught the nature of the soul and of inanimate objects. 
It now remains for him to treat of the nature of the Lord. The 
first three sutras (11-13), moreover, of the ubhayalingatvadhikarana 
appear to discuss a particular passage. The commentators suppose 
that Badarayana treats of the ubhayalingatva generally and quote 
passsages, therefore, from various npanishads to establish the proposi- 
tion. Badarayana on the contrary discusses in the first three sutras 
a particular passage, and deduces from it the general proposition. 
The third sutra B#|* proves that this is the discussion of a 

particular passage. In imy opinion the following is the passage of 
the Brihadaranyaka that is discussed in these sutras. 

srr#rrf vr % ft 

npfrm i rWr arff ra? *rrf- 

sf*R7 ?if at® ^ s??psr sffrf i 

frerf frtf mr v?j ~r 

*rre srrerrt wCrtf 'tsM =tm sfrasr 

II » II frf^T ^W°rr 

f M n rarrerr*rcm W«str*pfHr - 

f ?r??rrr% I%<W *r trfarrrr 
gr^=r ii < li f ?re*r frsrwfsreirat nrff ^jrhersjpnfl f%g4r§s?r fen=*r 
iniro Jramt *Trfrr fast fassr: &c. (iv. 8). 

This passage of the Brihadaranyaka U paid shad teaches that every 
thing abides in the Lord. The Lord is thus here looked upon as the 
repository of all things. The purvapakshin urges that the Lord, since 
he is the repository of so many things, possesses attributes of both 
the sorts. The sutra w WR^.iSfir f? thus 

disposes of the objection. Although, so many things abide in the 
Lord still the Lord cannot be looked upon as being endowed with 
attributes since in all places the Lord is represented as void of attri- 
butes (11)* Should it be objected that there is diversity found 
there ( ^riftftr we deny this since in the case of each thing the 
Lord is said to be “ Not that ” { sr ) (12) for after 

having taught that every thing abides in the Lord the passage 
distinctly asserts that the Lord is neither large nor atomic, neither 
short nor long, &c„ neither air nor ether, &c. ( 

Sutra 13 needs no explanation for our present purpose. These 
three sutras form one group.. :-'. 'y. v 
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Sutra 14 contains a nominative and introduces a new set. Sutra 
14 contains and must, therefore, be supposed to cite additional 
grounds for the conclusion arrived at in sutra 11. Sutras 14 — 21 
also refer to a particular passage. But I have not yet been able to 
find out the passage answering the description although I searched 
for it one hundred and eight upanishads which were accessible to 
me at Indore. There is no doubt that sutras 14 — 21 discuss a 
passage from scripture. For instance, look to sutras 20 and 21 

21. The ShribhAshya combines 
the two sutras into one. The reading of the shribhashva is better for 
we are able to take the word with The sun, the sutra 

teaches, appears to increase and decrease owing to OT1W and this is 
seen from the passage of scripture. This is not asserting a doctrine, 
but merely arguing out an illustration for which the scriptural pass- 
age is referred to* It is, therefore, a particular passage which the 
sutras discuss. Look again to sutras 16) and 

ssrreteft (17). The first sutra declares that the Lord is 

nothing hut light as taught in the passage of scripture. The 
second sutra quotes passages from scripture and smritis 
generally for confirmation. Had not a particular passage been 
discussed in this place we would have found simply sutra 17 and not 
16. The grouping together of both the sutras shows that the 
adhikarana discusses one particular passage,, while other passages to 
the same effect are merely brought forward for corroboration. If no 
body will be able to discover a passage answering the description 
we shall have merely to conclude that an Upanishad of that des- 
cription is lost to us. But this is certain that the sutras. discuss a 
passage which represents the Lord as void of form, asserts that 
He is nothing but light, cites the illustration of the reflected sun, and 
explains the increase and decrease of the sun by the supposition of an 
unreal adjunct. 

Sutra 14 teaches that the Lord is void of form ; for that is the gist 
of the Upanishad passages, which describe the nature of the Lord. 
Sfftras 15-21 dispose of objections raised against this conclusion and 
closely reason out the Lord’s being void of form. 

Sutra 22 forms an adhikarana by itself. This sutra contains ff and 
must be consequently looked upon as corroborating the conclusion of 
sfitra 11 that the Lord is void of attributes. The commentators here 
unanimously understand that the sutra refers to the passage of 
the Brihadaranyaka constituting the third Brahman a of the fourth 
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things. The sutra ft refers to the last words of the passage 

mm w4'^ Sankara also quotes 
these words in commenting on this sutra to prove that the Lord is 
non-manifest. The next sutra $fRr #0^% teaches 

that this is the case even at the time of aTPCWT* The sutra asserts that 
the Lord is non-manifest even at the time of meditation. The passage 
quoted by us bears apparent marks that it is a passage for meditation, 
Bmt Sankara thinks otherwise. This is the fifth Brahmana, The fourth 
Brahmana of the Brihadaranyaka contains a conversation between 
Yajnavalkya and Maitreyi. In connection with the fifth Brahmana 
Sankara writes as follows ^ 

Pri% i I m 

m finr*. sr^s ^ m w- 

tT^r prr^rr%vFs^ m i qqfWFrer m 

wrx^ 5T^:rmf . * 

srwNgfe*Rr srrf^writ^r-^- 

ct i mm 

fqftwjRR mm f m <rr i mm® 

i i m- 

*rrsft mmm sqrerft^ i 

Thus Sankara connects the fifth Brahmana with the fourth. But 
if we examine the fifth Brahmana from beginning to end we find that 
it. is an upasana and nothing else. Commentators try to find out some 
connection between one chapter and another. But the Brihadu. 
rany aka contains passages which have no connection with what 
precedes and what follows. The fourth Brahmana is argumentative 
and deals with the knowledge of the soul. The fifth Brahmana is 
simply devoted to meditation. It enjoins that the soul and other 
things are to be looked upon as honey. This is meditation pure and 
simple. Moreover, the fifth Brahmana may be called the 
fiFfF°T and may be ascribed to a sage of that name, while the fourth 
Brahmana called by Sankara the Maitreyi Brahmana may be ascribed 
to YajSavalkya, 

We may then fairly assume that the passage in question is a 
passage for meditation, and hence the words Bifq" 58\f^Sf fit in. The 
sutra then quotes passages from scripture and smritks for a confinna- 
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tioo of the view. The next sutra 

teaches that the Lord is void of attributes, and may, on that 
account, be likened to light, and that light is often made use of for this 
purpose. Hence, adds the next sutra ( OTf fff^^rF?) 

the Lord is compared to endless rays, and that there is sign to that 
effect. This sutra refers to the following words of the passage : — 

sffiret f-fr 

mmw sw 5 ? im $mwm ^nsrar I I ^ ^ w- 
^r^rrr% 

Ck 

Sankara and Ramanuja separate the last four sutras 

27 srarOTWreir 28 gs^rjr 29 sjmww 30 

from the u bliay alingadliikarana calling it the ahiknn dalad h ikarana , 
Ramanuia thus connects the last sutra with what precedes : 

stsrt I ??R?r§r% ?^rr?#?r%- 

sfsr i a??4T?r sTiWr JrfcrMrfcF ffrr^rf^f ?^<TcT2rr sTST°r f^Rr^RR^ti 
•t * r sre?frRr sn%rff?r rf|<Tr?- 
jtpt aw ww *rarc?r srawfam arrwrl- ?t<r fr«rrw 
sr^s?RF#*^?r^#s<%r h^sVr 3v?rr%fR ^Rrrf^fr^RRi |- 
tJR. i rr^rr sraR^wTRSTW: <rrt ni 5 sRRiw4t Pr?Vr fasatRr %?r^- 
WRrR^rrrV i f?R r 'r 

sramr RfRra^^w I RRRrriRf^R 

^f%?F While commenting upon sutra 

29 ig^nfr Ramanuja arrives at the following conclusion st^f ^TF^TF- 

%*r w m rni^w 

tKt&mt §m°fr ^ • 

• * * • ••• 9 •••*•••.. • cff^ 

sprsjcfcrrr w' & rsw%5 c ir?JR; wsrer 

53% ^rsjrirer??^. - . . 


Sankara understands the connection of the sutras -with -what 
precedes as follows rTTR#?r W WRaWdll 

i SfrwwfNsrwrar^fr saw'lsm 

oRfr^Rtr sRqftiRir . 

WRT^mrwIf'w?!^ 5FR '4Rg*rtf?r tows% ! 

sr'rg 5^R?r% w %?; q , ^R?R?R 

Sankara interprets sutra 29 as follows apqRr Jjtg'RjRfj JRfRTfff^- 
IRWR eR? tT^Rg^RR. 

Sankara here introduces the soul and Ramanuja the non-sentient 
matter. There is nothing in these sfitras nor in the preceding ones 
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which lends countenance to such a supposition. There is no hint even 
thrown out about the- non-sentient matter in the passages of the 
Upamshads which Ramanuja quotes, in the beginning of ins nhikun- 
daladhikaraiia. and or which I have given a citation above. The last 
sutra Bamanuja takes as referring to 3?# and 

The sutras are. found neither in the pad a nor in the 
adhyaya in question, hut in the third pad a of ‘the last adhvSya. 
Moreover, they occur in . connection with the nature of the soul and 
not of the non-sentient matter. The subject of the non-sentient 
matter has been -already disposed of in the opening chapter of this 
adhynya. The soul in the third pack of the second adhyaya is 
declared as part of the Lord. No such thing is ever said about the 
non-sentient matter. Both the soul and the Lord being intelligence 
pure and simple, the former can well be looked upon as part of the 
latter. But it is difficult to suppose how the non-sentient matter 
can be viewed, like the soul, as part of the Lord* Moreover, the sutra 
■error w ould, according to Eamanuja, refer to the illustration of light* 
But Ramanuja has recourse to an illustration which is not found in 
the sutras and which appears not to be appropriate. 

AlS for Sankara,, although he appears to hint at another subject 5 
still lie keeps substantially to the same matter discussed in the 
preceding sutras, since in the sutra he returns to the sutra 

This is a proof of the fact that the sutras do not 
discuss a new subject. The sutra contains 

u «j 5? which suffices to show that there is no new subject. For a new 
adhikarana does not begin with a sutra containing h*. h only serves 
to- show that the sutra disposes of an objection raised against the 
conclusion of the preceding sutras. Besides the four sutras put 
forward three different views about the same matter and consequently 
there cannot be a new point mooted in these sutras. 

The last two sutras, as interpreted by Sankara, return to the view 
kid down in sutra 25. The last sutra 5?(%V4F^ is substantially the 
same as sutra 22 SFfrW^T# f? STRmRF 3cfr *THFF% ^ wsp We may 
therefore safely assume that the four sutras also treat of the 
The preceding sutras have established that there is no 
But the purvapakshin objects that the Lord is taught in 
scripture both as possessing attributes and as transcending them* 
The sutra meets the objection by compar- 

ing the Lord to a snake which is one only but difference into which 
is introduced by means of coils. But the view not being satisfactory 
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the sfitrak&ra pnis forward another alternative. The next sutra 
likens the Lord to a repository of light. This view too is rejected 
by the succeeding Sutra djrsffr which returns to the teaching of the 
sutra 25 

From the eleventh sutra downward up to sutra SO inclusive, one 
and the same subject is treated of. Sutras 11-13 appear to form one 
set discussing the meaning of one particular passage and deducing 
from it the general proposition that the Lord is void of attributes. 
Sutras 14-21 form another group which upholds the same conclusion 
by declaring that the Lord is void of form. For this end the sutras, 
refer to another passage. These sutras are connected, in my opinion? 
with the preceding set by the fact of sutra 14 containing which 
supplies a reason for the foregoing conclusion. Sutra 22 appears to 
form a section by itself which affirms the same proposition by 
asserting that all forms are denied of the Lord in a third passage. 
This sutra is connected with sutra 11 by the same particle 
Sutras 23-30 form the last section of the adhikarana by teaching that 
the Lord is non-manifest, not having qualities or forms. It refers to a 
fourth scriptural passage and is connected with the first set by 
means of the Same preposition fir. From what I have shown 
above almost all the passages are taken from the Erihaclaranyaka. 
Upanishad, passages from other Upanishads being occasionally made 
use of. All these sutras most elaborately establish the proposition 
that the Lord is without form, without attributes. 

Thus, the sutras of the so-called topic of which ought . 

rather to be termed the topic of emphatically and repeat- 

edly declare the Lord as void of attributes. The sutras represent the 
Lord as intelligence pure and simple without form, without attributes. 

I do not, therefore, find any stress laid by the Vedanta sutras on the 
personal character of the Lord as Dr. Thibaut is inclined to think 
and consequently the theory of Baclarayana making a compromise 
with ■ beliefs • springing up in altogether, different quarters does not 
appear to be countenanced by the teaching of the sutras. 
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Art. YI. — A Note on the Growth of Marathi Literature . By the 
Hon’bie Mr. Justice M. G. Banade, M.A., LL.B,, O.LE. 


(Communicated July ISOS.) 


PART L — INTRODUCTION. 

In the year 1868, the Directors and Vice-Presidents of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland addressed a communi- 
cation to the then Secretary of State for India, drawing his attention 
to the fact that “of late years the Hindus had shown great literary 
activity, partly by editing numerous texts of their ancient Sanskrit 
literature, partly by translating English and Sanskrit works into 
their vernacular dialects, and partly by producing original composi- 
tions on subjects of a political, scientific and religious character/ 
They added that “ though these boohs were very numerous, and in 
many respects important, only a small portion of them were accessible 
to European scholars,’* and they suggested that “ the attention of 
the Indian authorities should be drawn to the matter, and instruc- 
tion^ issued to publish catalogues of such works for the past years, 
and supplement them by quarterly publications of the titles of all 
native books and pamphlets that issue from the Indian presses/" 
The Secretary of State thereupon addressed a despatch to the Gov- 
ernment of India, and that Government desired the local administra- 
tions to undertake the publication of a catalogue of works published 
up to 1864, and to supplement that catalogue by quarterly lists of 
new publications. Sir Alexander Grant became the Director of 
Public Instruction about this time, and it was under his orders that 
the first catalogue was brought out containing a list of printed works 
in Sanskrit, Marathi, Gujarathi, Canarese, Sindi, Hindustani and 
Persian, published up to the end of 1864, The writer of these 
observations was officially entrusted with the preparation of a cata- 
logue of Marathi works, and he submitted at the same time a report 
reviewing the principal features of the progress made in the different 
departments of Marathi literature during the whole period covered 
by the catalogue. This report traced the gradual rise of literary 
activity as tested by its published results almost from the very, 
commencement. This catalogue shows that, during the first ten 
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years of British rule from 1818 to 1827, only three Marathi, works 
were published, and they were all works .on Mathematics, translated 
by Colonel Jervis for the use of the students of the school of which 
he was placed in charge. 

Ten works appear from this catalogue to have been published dur- 
ing the next ten years between 1827 and 1887, two of them being 
medical works by Dr, McLennan on Materia Medina and [Nosology, 
six were school books on Geometry and Geography by Bal Shastri 
Jambhekar, one Grammar by Dadoba Pandurang, two reading books 
by Major Candy, and one on Natural Science by Han* Keshavaji. 
The most notable works of this period were the Marathi Dictionary 
prepared under English superintendence by Jngannath Shastri and 
others in the employment of Government, and later on, Moles worth’s 
Marathi-in to -English Dictionary. 

The catalogue shows that thirty works were published during the 
third period from 1837 to 1847. Of these, a History of India by Bal 
Shastri Jambhekar, a book on Astronomy, and another on Chemistry 
by Hari Keshavaji, a book on Mensuration by Colonel Jervis, and 
several small books of moral lessons were, as in the preceding decade, 
composed for use in schools. A translation of HCsop’s Fables and of 
Bala Miira (Children’s Friend), by Sadashiva Kashinath Cbhatre, 
were also published during this decade. A more hopeful feature of 
the publications of this period appears to he that for the first time 
private publishers began to bring out editions of the old Marathi 
poets. Dnyaneshvari, as also the original Gita with a translation, 
Hari-Vijaya and Rukmini Svayamvara (the marriage of Rukmini), 
and a translation of Hindu Law books were for the first time pub- 
lished during this period. Besides these publications and translations, 
the Native Almanac was also first printed during this period, and 
translations of Natural Theology and Pilgrim's Progress were brought 
out by private authors unconnected with any Missionary Society* 
Finally, in 1847, Major Candy's Dictionary, with a smaller Diction- 
ary by Shrikrishna Shastri Talekar, were published. There . was 
thus decided progress over the two preceding decades in this third 
period. 

The next ten years contributed 102 works in the catalogue. As 
might be expected, the activity of the previous decade in the publi- 
cation of the works of the old Marathi poets, as also in translations 
from Sanskrit and English, was kept up, and considerably enlarged. 
School books were brought out as before, but they bore a smaller 
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proportion to works intended for adult readers. The three Shatalsm 
of Bhartra Hari were published with translations, the Hitopachsha 
was similarly published, and Fidura Niti was translated. As regards 
translations from English, we have a life of Captain Cook by Ganesha 
Shastri Lelo, a life of Columbus by Mahadeva Shastri Kolhatkar, a 
life of Socrates by Krishna Shastri Chiplunkar, a translation of 
Berthold by Bhavani Yishvanath Iianavinde, of Elphinstone’s History 
of India by Rao Saheb Mandalik, a translation of Grant Duff’s 
History, and of Captain Macdonald’s life of Nana Fad navis by un- 
known authors, and of Natural Philosophy by Kero Laxman Chhatre. 
There were also original works on Railways by Krishna Shastri 
Bhatavadekar, on Political Economy by Krishna Shastri Ohiplun- 
kar, an Essay on the Immortality of the Soul by Govinda Gangadhar 
Fadake, and bn Domestic Reform by Rev. Baba Pad man ji, a trans- 
lation of a Persian work of Sadi by an unknown author, and a work 
on Mechanics by Govinda Gangadhar Fadake. 

The fourth period extends from 1857 to 1864, and was distinguish- 
ed by a very great development of literary activity among Marathi 
authors and translators. The . works of this period for the eight 
years from 1857 to 1864 which find place in the catalogue number 
nearly five hundred and fifty. In respect of the publication of old 
Marathi poetry, this 5th decade carries the palm, not only over the 
periods which preceded it, but possibly also over what has been done 
in this line during the last SO years. All the 18 Parvas of the Maha 
Bharat adopted into Marathi Ary a metre by the poet Moropant were 
published by Mahclava Chandroba during this period in the Sarva - 
sangraha. Mo rop ant’s; K eka vali> Madal a six. Saptashati, Krishna - 
Vijaya, and other works were also published. The same publisher 
brought out Mukteshvar’s adaptation into Ovi metre of the Sahha 
Parva and Adi Farm, and of his Ramayana . Other publishers 
brought out editions of Vamana Pandit’s works, Yathartha3.ipi%d f 
Gajendra Moksha , Gopi Gita , Sit a Svayamvara (marriage of Sita) 
JDasa Bodha , by Ram a das, was published during this period, and 
Shridhar’s popular works, Rama-Yijaya , Nala&hyam , Panclava- 
Pratapa, Rulcmim-Svayamvara, Shim-Lilamrit , as also Mahipati’s 
lives of the Saints and Prophets, and Uddhava Chitgan’s and 
Prabhakar’s and A'mritrao's smaller works, were all published about 
the same time. Parashurampant Godbole also rendered great service 
to Marathi literature by bringing out an enlarged edition of his 
selections from old Marathi poetry, accompanied with short biogra- 
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phies of the poets, in his famous collection called Mammta r which 
serves the same purpose as the Golden Treasury, as an introduction 
to the best specimens of old Marathi poetry. 

With regard to the enrichment of Marathi literature by transla- 
tions from Sanskrit and English authors, this period made consider- 
able progress. Aparokshanubhuti was translated by Maliadeva 
Shastri. A new commentary on the Gita was written by Raghunatha 
Shastri Parvate, for the instruction of his Highness the Maharaja 
of Kolhapur. Malati Madhava was translated by Krishna Shastri 
Rajavade, and Presanna Ragava and Ratnavali were translated by 
other Shastris. Parashurampant Godbole adapted into Marathi the 
Sanskrit dramas Shahmtala , Mr itch ha- Rat iha, Veni-sankar , and 
TJttara Rama-charitra ; Meghaduta was adapted into beautiful Marathi 
verse by Krishna Shastri Chiplunkar ; Krishna Shastri Bbatavade- 
kar translated ancient medical works, such as Madhava Nidan , Trim- 
bald and Vaidya Jivana . The great work on Hindu law, Mi tali - 
shara, was also translated by Baghunath Shastri Date. As regards 
translation of English works, — Krishna Shastri Bhatavadekar trans- 
lated the Beauties of Heaven, and Krishna Shastri Chiplunkar the 
Arabian Nights. Chambers’ Astronomy was translated by Krishna 
Shastri Godbole, and Murray’s History of India was similarly 
translated by Narsinha Shastri Oka and Vishnu Shastri Pandit. 
Apart from the additions represented by the three classes of works 
named above, this period was also distinguished by the production of 
original works. 

Under travels "we have an account of the travels of Shriraanfc 
Dajisaheb Kibe, the famous banker of Indore, written by himself, 
describing his journey into the Deccan. In general prose, we have 
Mr. Vinayaka Kondadeva Oka’s “ First Book of Moral Lessons” for 
the use of children, and Govinda Narayan’s Essays on Intemperance, 
Truth, Cleanliness ; his description of trees, railways; and an account 
of Bombay. Rev. Baba Padmanji also published his Nibandhamala 
and Yamuna Paryatan. In this period vre also find controversial 
publications on social and religious topics, such as a small work on 
widow-marriage by Vishnu Parashuram Ranade, a tract, expounding 
the Par ama-h ansa-mat a } or theism, a similar tract on the origin of 
Bramhanism, and finally the Yedokta-Dkarma-Prahasha, published 
by Vishnu Bawa Bramhachari. Under science we may notice Doctor 
Narayan Daji’s work on Chemistry and Medicine, Professor Baji 
Nilkantba Nagarkar’s Conic Sections, Dr. Bhikaji Amrit’s work on 
11 
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Anatomy, and the new Astronomical tables prepared by Professor 
Keropant Chhatre. Small works were also published on, Electricity 
by Krishna Shastri Bha tavedekar, on Photography by Bari eh and 
Chi ataman, on Physieial Geography by Mahadeva Shastri Puranika, 
on Mechanics by Go vine! a Gangadhar Fadake, and a bigger work 
called the 4fi Elements of many Sciences” by Krishna Shastri Chip- 
lunkav. 

Under novels, three works deserve mention Qashiram Kotival by 
the late Rao Bahadur Moroba Kanhoba, Muktamala by Las man 
Shastri Halave, and Raja Maclan by Baba Gokhale. To these might 
be added the publications of the old stories of Vikrama Battisi , Vetal 
Pan chav isi, Shuha Bahattari , and Balcasura Bahhar . 

Under History we have an account of the Sepoy Mutiny, and a 
History of England by Khanderao Fadake, and Hari Keshavajis 
English History, a small History of Kolhapur, a History of Egypt, 
and a History of the Reign of Catherine of Russia. 

Under Biography we have the lives of Indian poets by Jan ar dun 
Ramachandra, a life of Cyrus by Vishnu Moreshwar Bhide, a life of 
Nana Fadnavis by Vishnu Shastri and of Raja Rain Mohan Rai by 
Ehaskar Hari Bhagvat. 

A few general remarks on the state of Marathi literature for the 
whole of this period (1818-64) covered by the catalogue may fitly 
conclude this introduction to the review we propose to undertake of 
the further growth of this literature during the nest thirty years* 
The total number of purely Marathi books published down to the 
end of 1864 was 661. Of these 431 were prose, and 230 were verse. 
The prose school books numbered about 98, and comprise reading 
books, and works on Mathematics, History, Geography and Grammar. 
As all these books were either translations or compilations prepared 
to order, they indicate nothing beyond them, and may be passed by 
without any remark except that Colonel Jervis, Major Candy, Sada- 
shiva Kashinatha Chhatre, Ral Shastri Jambhekar, Dadoba Pandu- 
rang, and Bhaskar Damodar made themselves specially useful in this 
service of elementary school books. 

Excluding school books, the prose publications were about 325. 
Taking the different heads of prose literature separately, although 
there were twenty-three books of History, large and small published 
in the first period, and fourteen of them related to India and six -to 
England, the only works with any pretensions to literary merit were, 
as stated above, translations. There was no movement made to 
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noticing are the translation of Maynhhu and Mitahshara under 
orders of Government* The others are reports of decided cases, and 
translations of Acts* 

As regards verse literature, it is not necessary to notice it in detail* 
The new contributions under this head made during this period are 
of no special importance except the translations and adaptations of 
Sanskrit works. The rest of the poetical works are all publications 
of ancient Marathi poetry. Except in the case of Moropant, entire 
collections of tlfe writings of the poets were not attempted, and no 
biographical notices of the poets or criticisms of their works wore 
published in this first period* This review of the labours of the first 
50 years (1818-64) is not very satisfactory in respect of actual results 
achieved ; hut it should be remembered that 50 years is but a short 
span in the life of a nation, which started its first literary activity in 
the printing of books in 1829, when the Native Education Society 
was first established. The most hopeful feature of the review is 
the fact that number of works in each decade rose from three to 
ten, and from ten to thirty, from thirty to one hundred, and from one 
hundred to five hundred and fifty, almost in geometrical progression. 
All the different channels by which the further growth of Marathi 
literature was to be effected, had been opened up. Great progress 
was made in the publication of old poetry, and a good beginning 
made in the matter of translations from Sanskrit and English works, 
and the first steps taken to add original works to the existing stock* 
The stage of advance made was more full of promise for the future, 
than of success accomplished, and we shall trace in the next part of 
this Note how far this promise was realised by the labours of the 
authors and translators during the next thirty years. 

Part XL 

ANCIENT VERSE AND PROSE LITERATURE. 

In tracing the further growth of Marathi literature, we have the 
advantage of the detailed information supplied by the annual reports 
furnished to Government by the Registrar of Native Publications, 
which office was created about the year 1867. The last thirty years* 
period happens to coincide with the full development of the University 
system of examinations, with the encouragement they held out to the 
study of the ancient Classics of India by the displacement of the 
Vernaculars as second languages in the curriculum of studies for the 
examinations in Arts. This substitution of the Classics for the Ver- 
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naculars was sanctioned by the University in December, 1863, and 
came into force about the year 1867. 

The change was advocated by Sir Alex ander Grant, Yice-Chan- 
cellor of the University, and by Mr, Howard, Director of Public 
Instruction, on the express ground that the Indian Vernaculars of 
the Presidency possessed no prose literature at the time, and that 
their verse literature was only a reflex of the classical Sanskrit, and 
that the study of the latter would best promote the growth of vernacu- 
lar literature in all its branches. On the other hand, the late Br» 
Wilson, Dr, Murray Mitchell, Hao Saheb Mandalik, and Sir Ray- 
mond West opposed the change on diverse ground. The advocates 
of the vernaculars claimed that both Marathi and Guzerafci had a 
literature and linguistic peculiarities which deserved special study, 
that without such study their further progress would be neglected, 
and the students would And little time to study the sciences and other 
useful subjects by reason of the burden imposed on them of mastering 
two classics. The experience of the past thirty years will help us to 
decide how far the hopes and fears to which utterance was given by 
the advocates of the classics and the vernaculars have been justified 
by subsequent events. 

There are no reports available prior to the report for 1868. There 
is, however, a list of publications for the previous three years which 
has been separately printed. These reports and catalogues show the 
following figures of Marathi publications for the past thirty-two 
years (1865 to 1897). The figures are suggestive enough, though 
of course much stress need not be placed upon mere figures such as 


these ; — 5 " 

Years. No. of Marathi Average 

Books published. per year. 

1865 to 1874 1,530 153 

1875 to 6,143 314 

1885 to 1896. 3,824 320 


Total... 8,497 

This gives a total of 8,497 books published during the last thirty- 
two years. Adding 661 books published in the previous fifty years, 
we have a total of 9,158, or in round figures 9,000 works in all pub- 
lished in Marathi from 1818 to 1896. 

The figures given above are exclusive of periodicals, pamphlets, and 
miscellaneous publications, but they include second editions' of 3,200 
works, thus leaving a balance of 7,800 works. A closer study of the 
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works published shows the following proportions for (1) original 
works, (2) reproductions of old Marathi works, and (3) translations. 
Originals. Repro. Trans. Total. 

4,768 2,1(9 921 7,798 

Percentage... 62 27 II ... 

Speaking roughly about 5,000 works in all, excluding pamphlets 
and periodicals, &c., were original works ; while reproductions and 
translations together make up the remaining 3,000. It may he noted 
that the reports of recent years show that the proportion of original 
works is increasing year by year, and that of translations and repro- 
ductions diminishing. The activity of our writers and translators, 
which was represented by an average of 60 works per year between 
1857 and 1864, more than doubled itself between 1865 and 1875, and 
has multiplied more than five times during the next twenty years. 

The official reports for the past thirty-two years divide these works 
into fifteen heads, fourteen of them being divisions of prose literature, 
and one represents verse literature. The works published under this 
last head were about 1,500 during the past thirty-two years, while 
prose publications under all heads would appear to have been more 
than four times that number during the same period. In the first 
fifty years, the proportion of prose to verse publications was as 4 to 
2, and this proportion rose during the last thirty years as 4 to 1. 
This is evidently a very satisfactory and healthy development. 
There is one other peculiarity about verse literature which distin- 
guishes it from prose publications. Not only was its relative propor- 
tion to prose literature much smaller during the last thirty years than 
it was in the first fifty years, but the percentage of original works and 
translations under the head of verse literature is greatly exceeded by 
the publications of the works of the old Marathi poets. It appears 
from the figures for 22 years (1865 to 73 and 1884 to 96) for which 
detailed information is available, that out of 950 poetical works 
published, 560, that is, more than nearly 60 per cent., were reproduc- 
tions, and original works and translations were 40 per cent, only. 
The general proportion of reproductions to the total publications is, 
as shown above, only one-fourth, and the great debt we owe to ancient 
poetry is strikingly illustrated by the fact that it constitutes nearly 
three-fourths of the whole stock of poetical works. This fact also 
shows that during the last thirty-two years great progress has been 
made in the publication of old Marathi poetry, and that modern 
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authors have not shown the same devotion to this department of 
literature as they have done in the matter of prose literature 
generally . 

Looking to the work done, we notice that the entire works of 
Tukarama, Moropanta, Dnyaneshvara, Ramadas, Taman, Muktesh- 
vara, Ekanatha, Shridhara, and Mahipati have been brought out by 
different publishers, thus completing the work which had been 
commenced between 1857 and 1864. Great progress has been made 
in a critical republication with notes of many of the larger and smaller 
works of Moropanta, Yamana Pandita, Dnyaneshvara, and Ramadas, 
and in the publication of the works of Mukundaraja, Amritraya, 
Rama Joshi, Raghunatha Pandita, Ananda Tanaya, Niranjana, 
Krishuakavi, Narahari, Ranganatha Swami, Niloba, Shivadina Kesari, 
Chintamani, Madhva Muni, Soyaroba, Keshava Swami, Prabhakara, 
Ananta Fandi, and other poets who composed the Powadas and 
Lavanis. In all, the list of old Marathi writers of note comes to 
about forty, commencing with Mukundaraja and Dnyaneshvara, and 
coining down to the birth of the present century. As a list of the 
more prominent of these names may prove of some use, we give 
below the names of the more reputed among them — Mukundaraja, 
Dnyanadeva, Namadeva, Ekanatha, Amritaraya, Ramadasa, Tukarama, 
Mahipati, Yamana Pandita-, Moropanta, Mukteshvara, Raghunatha 
Pandita, Shridhara, Rama Joshi, Ananda Tan ay a, Bhairava Natha, 
Shivadas, Ranganatha Swami, Prabhakara, Ananta Fandi, Honaji, 
Sagana Bhau, Parasharama, Janabai, Mirabai, and Venub&i. A 
more brilliant galaxy of names it would be difficult to hud in the 
literature of any other language of India. To seek to minimise tine 
value of this treasure by saying that it is only a reflex of Sanskrit 
poetry is to confess ignorance of the most characteristic feature of 
this department of Marathi literature. . Only sis poets out of the list 
given above busied themselves with drawing their inspiration from 
the ancient Puranika or Itihasa literature in Sanskrit. The writings 
of the other poets were in one sense a continued protest against the 
old spirit. Many of the poets and saints were ignorant of the 
Sanskrit language, and did not care to conceal their utter disregard 
of the old ideals. They did not write for the Pandits, but for the 
mass of people, and there is more' true poetry in many of their 
compositions than will he found in some of the more reputed and 
scholarly Brahmin poets. We need only refer to R’amadeva, 
Tukarama, Ekanatha, Ramadasa, Mahipati, Mukundaraja, Mirabai 
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Janabai, Rama Joshi, Niloba, Prabhaknra, Ranganatha Swami, and 
others. They were essentially modern poets, representative of the 
modem spirit as it was developed in the three reformation centuries, 
commencing with the dawn of modern India, and the rise of the 
Marat ha power. The writers of the Powadas and of the Lavanis 
had certainly nothing of the Sanskrit element in their compositions. 

By the side of the works of these ancient poets, we can hardly 
name any of those who have distinguished themselves in this depart- 
ment of Marathi literature since the British conquest of the Deccan. 
Somehow, the poetic fire has become extinct with the loss of political 
power. The lights that have been lit are few and far between, and 
their lustre has been for the most part borrowed, and not spontaneous. 
In the first generation of our scholars, we can only name Krishna 
Shastri Chiplunkar; but even he seldom attempted original poetry. 
Both he and Parashurampant Godbole were good translators, and 
adapted the Sanskrit original into modern Marathi with great ease 
and some success. Krishna Shastri Rajavade and Ganesha Shastri 
Lele belong to the same class, though the Raghuvansha , translated 
by the latter author, is a work of superior merit. In the works of 
the present generation of our writers, we have some very good speci- 
mens of poetry. We may cite, for instance, Dr, K. R. Kirtikar’s 
Indira , an adaptation of Princess ; Mr. Kunte’s Raja Skivqji , and 
his sketch of “ Mind Mr. Sangle’s Christian Hymns ; Bhaskar 
Damodar’s Ratna Mala ; Krishna Kumar i, by Juvekar ; Kavya 
Madhurya, by Yaman Daji Oka ; Daiva Sent, by Bajaba Pradhan, 
Ganga Varnana , by Chintamanipethakar ; Y. M. MahajaiPs Kusu - 
manjali ; Mr. P. B. Joshi’s Padyasudha ; Yasudeva Shastri Khare’s 
Faskavanta Mahakavya. The smaller pieces of Shankar More 
Ranade, Y. K. Oka, G. Y. Kanitakar, Risbud, Mogare, Londhe, and 
Nisture, Lembhe, Bhandare, Damle, and others display considerable 
power, but none of them have attemped any great work. This remark 
indeed holds good of all the other modern poets also. The fire, 
spontaniety, and the keen moral introspection, which is the charm of 
Tukaraxna’s writings, the didactic sense and wisdom which distin- 
guishes Ramadasa, the thrilling descriptions which move the readers 
of Shridhara and Mukteshvara, the quaint though very suggestive 
illustrations of Dnyaneshvara, the sweet flow of Amritaraya, the 
appeal to the tender feelings so characteristic of Yamana Pandit, the 
purity of diction, the command over words, and the high purpose of 
Moropanta, the devotion of Namadeva and Mirabai, the inspiring 
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thought of Ekanatha, the abrupt truthfulness of Rama Joshi, the 
ornate metaphorical surprises of Ragkunatha Pandita, all these seem 
to find but faint echoes in our modern poets, some of whom have 
indeed taken for their models the best English specimens, both in 
the choice of subjects and in their treatment of the same. 

This concludes our review of the poetical literature, both ancient 
and modern, existing in the Marathi language. Taken together, that 
literature is extensive and varied, and well deserves careful study. 
The apparent decay of poetical talent may be due to various causes, 
among others to the diversion of the best minds from a natural deve- 
lopment of their powers to an enforced study of two classics, which 
takes up the whole of the spring-tide of their life, and leaves them 
innocent of all knowledge of their own national treasures. Anyhow 
it is clear that unless our young men study not only classical and 
English models, but also the works of their own ancient poets, 
further growth and development in this department of our literature 
is impossible. No mere foreign graftings can ever thrive and flourish, 
unless the tender plant on which the grafting is to be made first 
germinates and sends its roots deep in its own indigenous soil. When 
the living tree is thus nourished and watered, the foreign manure may 
add flavour and beauty to it. Poets are born, and not made to order: 
they are growths, and not manipulations ; and there is but little hope 
of a brighter future in the development of modern Marathi poetry 
unless the poetical fire is rekindled in the highest places by early 
contact with the inspiring study of the best minds of their own race. 

What has been observed above about ancient poetry and its supe- 
riority to most of the modern attempts, holds good for the most part 
in respect of the reproduction of the old prose literature represented 
by the Bakhars, Kaifiyats, letters and correspondence which chronicle 
the great events of Maratha History. During the first fifty years 
nothing was done to publish any portion of this rich collection. The 
first fruits of the growth of a healthier pride in the past history of 
their nation were gathered by Rao Saheb K. N. Bane and the late 
Mr. J. B. Modak, who started a magazine with the noble object of 
publishing these chronicles along with the unpublished verse literature. 
The magazine was called Ka vyetihas a- Sang rah a (i,e n collection of 
ancient Poetry and History), and it was continued with great success 
for a period of nearly twelve years. The Bakhars so published in 
parts were printed in separate volumes, and we have now some forty 
works giving a full and vivid account of the most stirring periods of 
12 ■ .. ' ■ ■ ' ' 
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Maratha History. Home. of these Bakhars .-compare'' very favourab’y' 
with the chronicles of Modern European History published in the 
sixteenth century, and a few of them, such as Bhau Saheb’s Bakiiaig 
and that of the Battle of Panipat, possess very great literary merits. 
The example set by some of our graduates inspired the publication of 
separate histories of particular families, such as the lives of the great 
Prahhn leaders by Mr. Gupte, and the accounts of the Vinchurkars, 
Dab hades,. Angrias, and of the reigning houses of the Nagpurkai: 
Bhonsles, the Gaekawars, Stadias, and Holknrs. In fact, all the- 
beat modem histories and biographies, which we shall notice later on y 
bear witness to this good influence. Mr. Aeworth and Mr. To oka- 
ram Shalt gram have distinguished themselves by the publication oil 
the Powadas, some of which, such as the capture of Sinhgur, display 
real poetical talent of a very high order. At present this work of 
publishing, old BakUavS and correspondence has been taken up by 
other writers, who are not graduates, among* whom Vasudeva Shnstnr 
Khare of Miraj, Mr. Parasnis of Satara, and Messrs. Apto and 
Kajavade of Poona may be mentioned. Two magazines are exclusive- 
ly devoted to this work. What has been observed above of ancient 
poetry applies with equal effect to this department of ancient prose 
literature. Unless the minds of our young men are disabused of the* 
prejudice they imbibe in early life that the historical sense is wholly 
absent in India,, and until they are trained to appreciate the value of 
these contemporary narratives and records at their true worth, it is* 
hopeless to expect any real and permanent growth of the true histo- 
rical and critical spirit which alone can ensure success in the future 
cultivation of this department of our literature. 

Part HI. 

TRANSLATIONS AND ADAPTATIONS, 

Next to the publication of ancient poetry and prose Bak liars, the* 
most interesting feature of Modem Marathi literature is represented 
by the translations of Sanskrit and English works, which together 
present a total of about 1,000 works published during the past thirty 
years. The full details about translated works are available for 22 
years (1 8(55-78 and 1884 to 1896), and they show that out of a total of 
700 works translated during this period, there were 17 biographies, 
48 dramas, 118 fiction, 26 history, 15 works under language, 120 
law books, 30 works on medicine, 8 on politics, 40 on philosophy, 52* 
m religion, 62 on science, 2 travels, 36 poetry, and 210 miscellaneous. 
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'The chief interest in this connection centres in the enquiry whether 
and, how far the English or the Sanskrit element is- most predominant 
in tile additions made to Marathi' literature by means of translations. 
Taking only those books, which have been favourably noticed in the 
•reports, it appears that the actual number 'of such translations from 
Sanskrit was about ICG. while the translations from English were 
•about 120. As might have 'been anticipated, -the Sanskrit translations 
contain no works of biography, history, or politics. In these depart- 
ments all the best, additions were contributed by translations of 
English works. On the other hand, the departments of poetry and 
religion received no help from English 'translations, and they are 
exclusively monopolized by Sanskrit works. The department of 
■medicine, it might have been anticipated, would show greater activity 
in the shape of translation from English works, but Sanskrit and 
English works have contributed equally to enrich Marathi literature 
under this head. As a matter of fact, the English translations would 
themselves never have seen the light but for the establishment of the 
vernacular medical classes, and the translations made for the use ol 
the students were very useful generally to all classes of .readers, 
Unfortunately, these so-called vernacular classes ceased after a few 
years to employ vernaculars ns the media of instruction, with the 
result that this important channel of developing scientific works in 
Marathi was closed, and there has been little encouragement since* 
The strength of the hold of ancient medicine upon the people is 
represented by the fact that the ancient Hindu works translated 
represent twice the number of the English works. 

In the department of Law, this position is again repeated, and for 
the same reason we have a very few books translated, into Marathi 
from English works. Of course, in making this statement, we do not 
include translations of acts and decisions, which make by far the 
largest number of Marathi law books. As long as the pleaders’ 
•examinations were held in the vernaculars, there was a strong incen- 
tive to the publication of works on law in Marathi. With the sub- 
stitution of the English language for the vernaculars, this motive 
ceased to operate, and the paucity of English translations of law 
books is thus easily accounted for. 

The most successful department under this class of works appears to 
be that of the Drama, to which both English and Sanskrit have contri- 
buted largely, and almost in equal numbers. Shakespeare appears to 
have been the most favourite author* In all 1 8, if not 20, of his dramas 
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have been translated or adapted into Marathi. In some eases two or 
three authors have brought out separate translations. The names of 
these works will interest the reader, and therefore we give them below: — 

1, Hamlet. 2, Cymbeline. 8, King Lear. 4, All’s well that ends 
well. 5, A Winter’s Tale. G, A Comedy of Errors, 7, The Taming 
of the Shrew. 8, Two Gentlemen of Verona. 9, The Merchant of 
Venice, 10, As you like it, 11, Much ado about nothing, 12, Julius 
Cmsar* 13, Antony and Cleopatra. 14, Othello. 15, Richard 111. 
1G, The Tempest. 17, Romeo and Juliet, 18, Twelfth Night. 

The only other English dramas translated are Goldsmith’s “ She 
stoops to conquer” and “ The good-natured man.” As regards the 
Sanskrit dramas, all the best known among them have been translated, 
some of them, such as the Shahnntala by four or five different 
authors. These works are Shakuntala , Mritchliakatika , Uttara 
Rama Charitra , Vihramorvashi , Madra RaJcsham, Prabodha Chun - 
drodaya , Venkanhar, Maluti Madhava , Malavihagnimitra^ llatnavdli , 
and Pr as anna Ragkaoa . 

The same service has been done by both Sanskrit and English 
translations in the department of Fiction. The novels of Sir Walter 
Scott, Sir Bulwer Lytton, Reynolds, and the works of Johnson, 
Defoe, Swift, and Banyan, and among foreign authors, Boecaeio, 
Renan, and Dumas, have been largely drawn upon by translators, 
and as regards Sanskrit, the Kadambari^BrihabdmthUsdra, Vishua- 
gunddarsha , and many other works have contributed largely to the 
growth of works of fiction in Marathi literature. 

Under Philosophy we have not much variety. The Bhagavat Gild , 
with its numerous commentaries, has furnished the chief supply. A 
number of the Upanishadas have also been translated, the chief being 
grtfrrsr.Hr^ra'T. Irafra and the The prevail- 

mg philosophy belongs to the school of the Vedanta, though Patanjali’s 
Yoga Sutras with commentary have been translated, as also the Sarra 
Darashana Sangraha. Mr. Kunte’s may also be 

mentioned in this connection as a work of great labour. Like the 
or translation of the Rigveda, of Mr, Shankar Pandurang 
Pandit, the T%3T%3frr was not completed by its author, but they both 
represent very valuable additions to the stock of higher literature in 
Marathi. Among the Purans, the Rarnayana, the Bhagwut, the 
Matsya and the Ganesh Ptiran have been translated. The credit of 
the last work belongs to Shrimant Bapu Saheb Patwardhan, Chief of 
Kurundwad, who is well known as a Marathi author and poet. 
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As regards English translations in this department of philosophy ^ 
Spencer occupies the chief place. Professor Max Muller, John 
Stuart Mill, and Lord Bacon come next in order, and Marcus* Aure- 
lius" meditations, and Cicero’s treatise on the gods and his other 
works, have also been translated* 

In History, over and above the translations of Elphinstone’s 
“ India,” and Grant Duff’s and Murray’s History, which belong to 
the first period, we have had during- the past 30 years, thanks chiefly 
to the munificent support of H. II. the Maharajah Sayajirao, Gaek- 
war of Baroda, a series of works, being epitomes of the histories of 
Greece, Rome, Carthage, Persia, Assyria, Turkey, Russia, the Moors 
in Spain, Egypt, and China, as also a history of Ceylon. 

In Politics Maine’s 44 Tillage Communities/’ Machiavelli’s 
u Prince,” and Seeley’s “ Expansion of England” represent some of 
the best additions to the stock of our literature. 

We have thus briefly noticed the more important additions made to 
Marathi literature by means of translations during the past 30 years. 
On the whole, a very sensible contribution to the stock of our best 
works has been made, and the fact that Spencer, Max Muller, Mill, 
Seeley, Maine, Shakespeare, Goldsmith, Johnson, Sir Walter Scott, 
Lord Bacon, Sir Bulwer Lytton, Buckle, Defoe, Swift, Bunyan, 
.Smiles, and Lubbock, have furnished the models for these additions, 
justifies the hope that th.e national mind is showing signs of a great 
awakening, which, if it could only meet with encouragement from 
those who are entrusted with the work of higher education, cannot 
fail before long to enrich the language with the choicest treasures of 
modern European thought in all departments of learning. In the 
absence of this encouragement and guidance, there is a want of system 
and co-ordination, and an absence of variety in the choice of authors, 
and in the selection of their works. As none of these additions have 
been school-books, the industry and enterprise represented by these 
publications have had to depend for their reward solely upon the 
unaided patronage of the reading public. With proper guidance and 
encouragement by such a body as the University, the circle of this 
reading public will be enlarged, and we may soon expect to have 
all the departments of prose literature properly represented in their 
due proportions, and the work of development, now indifferently 
attempted by stray authors, will be pushed on and completed in a 
systematic manner, so as to enable the national mind to digest 
the best thought of Western Europe with the same intimate 
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appreciation that it has shown in the assimilation of the old Sanskrit 
learning. 

Having thus noticed at some length the principal contributories to 
the growth of Marathi literature represented by the publication of 
ancient Marathi works and translations of Sanskrit and English 
works, we shall next proceed to the consideration of original works 
properly so-called. Whatever value might be attached to the publi- 
cation of ancient prose and verse works, or to translations from other 
languages, it is quite clear that the only true test of the existence 
and growth of a genuine literary spirit is furnished by the abundance 
and variety of new and original works published in the language. 
These constitute, so to speak, the life and soul of every living lan- 
guage, and this portion of our inquiry has thus the highest claims 
upon our attention. In all, the number of true original works pub- 
lished during the last 30 years, exclusive of reproductions and trans- 
lations, would appear to be about 5,000. Detailed information is 
available for the classification of these works under several heads for 
22 years (1805-1873 and 1884-1896), and these details show that 
-original works published in these years were 96 under 1 the head of 
biography, 336 dramas, 278 fiction, 120 history, 365 language, 43 
law, 71 medicine, 26 politics, 37 philosophy, 67 religion, 320 science, 
12 travels, 359 poetry, and 1,100 miscellaneous, and about 800 
school hooks. The relative proportions obtained for this term of 22 
years presumably hold good for the whole period, and they show that 
our literary activity has been chiefly devoting itself to those depart- 
ments in which Marathi was most deficient, while it has been com- 
paratively indifferent to the departments in which our ancient 
collections are most prolific. Excluding miscellaneous and school 
publications, which number one-fourth of our total number of works, 
we find that Biography, Science, Drama, and Fiction occupy a very 
prominent position under the head of original works, while Philosophy, 
Religion, Politics, Law, Medicine, and Travels represent much smaller 
figures than might have been expected. 

Taking Biographical works first. As has been shown above, we 
had only five biographies published in the first 50 years. During 
the last 30 years this department has shown a very large addition* 
There was no particular system in the choice of the five works pub- 
lished before 1864. In the collection of biographies as they now 
stand, we find that there is more system and variety j the attention of 
writers seems to have been bestowed in equal proportions upon the 
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worthies of their own country, as also on the great men of Europe 
and America. Of the better class of works under this head, there 
are about 30 biographies of European worthies, commencing with 
Her Majesty the Queen, and including Shakespeare, William Pitt, 
Lord Bacon, Jonathan Swift, Sir Isaac Newton, Goldsmith,- Cobderg, 
Captain Cook, Dr. Livingstone, Bradlaugh, Annie Besant, and other 
English celebrities; Lord Clive, and Sir Thomas Munro among. 
Anglo-Indian officers of a past generation • George Washington, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and Presidents Lincoln and Garfield among the 
American leaders ; Alexander the Great, Socrates, and Demosthenes* 
among the Greeks ; and Napoleon Bonaparte, Peter the Great, 
Catherine of Russia, and Columbus among the European celebrities. 
Among Indian celebrities the saints, poets, and religious leaders occupy 
the first place, Ramadasa, Ekanatha, Dnyanesbvara, Tukarama, 
Varna na Pandita, Jairama Swami, Namadeva, Buddha, Shankara- 
chary a, and Raja Rain Mohanroy, have all been honoured with 
separate biographies. Next come the great men of M a rath a History, 
Shivaji and his three successors, and the first two Peshwas, as .also 
Malharrao Holkar, Mahadaji Siude, Nana Fadnavis, Ahilyabai, 
Haripanta Fadake, Barash urambhau Fatvardhaua, and Bapu Gokhale, 
appear to have found most favour with our writers. Among modem 
Indian celebrities we have Badabhai Nowroji, Gowarishankara 
IJ deshank a ra, Bala Bhastri J ambhekar, and the late Rani of 
Jhansi; and among the Mahomedan sovereigns ol India, Akbar 
and Aurangzeb have each found separate biographers. The lives 
oi some of these celebrities, Such as Mahadaji Siude, Parashuram- 
bhau Patvardhana, Nana Fadnavis, and Ekanatha have been written 
by two or more biographers, and some of these works have been so 
popular as to have gone through several editions. On the whole, a 
very useful addition to the literature of the language has been made 
by the writers of these biographies. 

One remark which is suggested by a study of the names of these 
writers may be made here with advantage. Out of some 70 writers 
of these biographies, hardly seven names appear to be those of gra- 
duates of the University (Messrs. Bhanu, Pavagi, Natu, Kanitkar, 
Madgaonkar, Laxman Krishna Chiplunkar, and Gunjikar). The 
remaining 63 are either pre -University or non- University men. The 
graduates show to better advantage in matters of translations. Out 
of some 76 authors who have translated English and Sanskrit works 
into Marathi, we find 25 names of our most distinguished graduates. 
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We need only allude to Mr, Pandit, the two Knnte brothers, Mr, IC 
T. Telang, Mr* Mahajani, Mr. Agarkar, Mr* J. S. Gadgil, the two 
Aptes, Mr, Agashe, Mr. Eli aim, Mr, Payagi, Mr. Ranade, Mr. Pat- 
vard him, Mr. Kolhatkar, Mr. Bo das, Mr. Fadke, Mr. Kanitkar, Drs. 
Garde, Sakharam Arjun, Pandurang Gopal, Shirvalkar, Bhikaji 
Amrit, and Bhatavadekar. While the proportion of graduates to 
non-graduates in this department of translations is one-third (25 out 
of 75), they appear to have taken very little interest in the composi- 
tion of biographies, their proportion being one to ten as shown above. 
These varying proportions suggest their own moral, and no further 
remark seems to be necessary. 

From Biography to History is an easy transition, for history is 
the biography of nations. The only histories published in the first 
50 years were Bala Shastri Jambhekar’s “ History of India,” a 
translation of Murray’s History, and of Elphinstone’s “ India,” and a 
short account of the History of England by Hari Keshavaji. During 
the last 30 years most of the ancient prose Bakhars, as has been shown 
above, have been published, and they constitute a very rich collection. 
In addition to these publications, we have a History of Central India, 
translated from Malcolm’s original work by Mr. Kirtane, late Divan 
at Indore ; a History of the Turko-Russian War; short Histories of 
the French Revolution and of the Franco-German War, Histories of 
Greece, Rome, France, Germany, Persia, Egypt, Carthage, Assyria, 
Turkey, Russia, and Spain, chiefly based upon the “ Story of the 
Nations” series. We have besides separate histories of Goa, Ceylon, 
Coorg, Bhopal, Bundelkhand, Kolhapore, and the States of the 
Southern Mar&Tia Country, and a History of the Sepoy War, a 
History of the Christian Church, and detailed histories of the houses 
of Vinchurkar, Dabhade, Angre, and Sinde. These represent the 
most prominent works under this department. The others ars chiefly 
intended for schools. Out of some 25 authors whose names can be 
traced as the writers of these histories, five are graduates, which again 
confirms the remark we have made above in respect of biographical 
works. 

From History to Politics is the next stage. There was no work 
published on politics before 1864. Since then a perceptible activity 
has been displayed, both in translations and original compositions. 
Excluding mere Congress reports, about 20 works under this head 
may he mentioned as showing considerable merits. They include a 
translation of an English work called the u India and the Colonies”’ 
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by Mr. Natokar, the ‘‘Elements of Polities” by Professor Karve and 
Mr. Patvardhan, “ Local Self-Government” by Mr. K, T. Telang, 
Machiavelli’s “Prince,” the translation of Maine’s <c Village Com- 
munities/ De Lolme’s “ Constitution of England” translated by Mr. 
Wagle, 5i Tlie^Prihciples of Taxation,” “ The Land Tenure of Bengal,” 
by Mr. Mahajani, “ The Statistics of British Indian Administration/’ 
by Mr. Soman, “The Poverty of India,” Pandit a Rambabai’s work 
on “ America and her People,” a translation of Mr. Morlev’s work on 
“ Compromise/’ pamphlets on “ Corn Law” and “ Free Trade,” “ A 
History of the Native States in their relation to the Government,” 
Mill’s “ Liberty,” and Mr. Seeley’s “ Expansion of England.” These 
constitute some of the best works which have been recently published 
for the promotion of the political education of the people. 

As regards Law Books, we need not add much to our remarks 
made on the subject of translated law works. There has been no 
really original work on the subject, and the translations of the Law 
of Torts and Contracts, of Hindoo and Mahomed an Law, as also the 
translations of Sanskrit works, cannot claim the merit either of 
originality or great labour. The demand For such works is decreasing 
with the growing spread of the English language, and its use in our 
courts and offices. 

Medical works show a much larger proportion of useful transla- 
tions and original books than the corresponding department of law. 
They also display a greater activity among the graduate authors of that 
faculty than can be observed among the lawyers. Out of 71 works 
specially noticed by the Registrar of Native Publications, there were 
about 20 works brought out by our medical graduates, among whom 
we may mention the names of the late Drs. Kunte, Gopal Shivaram, 
Gokhale, Narayan D'aji,. Shirvalkar, Sakharam Arjun, and Bnllel, 
and Drs. Bhikaji Amrit and Bhalehandra K. Bhatavadekar and 
Dr. Garde. The subjects treated of in these medical works are 
“ Practice of Medicine/’ ** Anatom v/' “ Midwifery,” “ Medical Juris- 
prudence/’ “ Surgery/’ “ Materia Medica,” “ Physiology,” “ Diseases 
of Women,” and they practically cover the whole course of medical 
teaching. There are, besides, works on Homoeopathy, Cholera, 
Smallpox, and “The Virtues of Indian Drugs.” Drs. Kunte and 
Garde have done a great service, the first by publishing Vag-bhata , 
and the second by translating this most exhaustive work on old 
Hindoo medicine* 

The remaining 50 books, included under medical works, were all 
13 
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written by native Yaidvas, and their numbers, if not their contents, 
show what firm hold the ancient system still lias- on the minds of 
our people. 

The works an Philosophy and Science are mostly translations or 
adaptations. Thanks to the labours of Messrs. Maruthe, Gole, 
Sahasralnuldhe, Sardcsai, Dharapa, Kane, Apte, and Kelkar, and Dr, 
Chhatre, we have manuals, chiefly based on the Science Primer 
series, on u Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Physiology, and Logic/ 5 
by Mr. Marathe, on 44 Air” by Mr. Gole, on “ Water’ 5 by Mr. 
Sardesai, on 46 Natural Philosophy and Chemistry” by Professor 
Modak, on the Ci Solar System’ 5 by Mr, Dlnirap, oil 4< Light and 
Sound” by Professor Modak, on “ Geology” by Mr. Kane, on 
44 Agriculture and Chemistry” by Mr. B. A. Gupte, on ‘ 4 Physical 
Geography 5 ’ by Mr. Sahasrabuddhe. There are also works on Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism* l i eat, and Coal. Of these works, those on 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy by Professor Modak are more 
than simple primers, being standard works on the subjects. In 
respect of Astronomy, besides the primer texts, we have special 
works by Messrs. Dikshit, Kelkar, . and Chi to is. Mr. Dikshit’s 
(fj^ £ (efefff is a very readable ami interesting work. He is also the 
author of a very elaborate treatise <>n the history of u Hindu Astro- 
nomy/ 5 The late Mr. J, B. Modak translated the astronomical 
portion of Bhaskaraeharya’s work, and also the Vedanga Jotisha 
Messrs . Dikshit and Modak spent the whole of their 
lives in the advocacy of a reform of the native calendar, by the adop- 
tion of* the Say ana, in place of the Nirayana method in astronomical 
calculation. In the Mental and Moral Sciences, we have translations 
from Spencer’s works on the Data of Ethics, and on Justice by 
Professor Bhanu ; Air. Sahasrabnddhe has translated Spencer’s Edu- 
cation and Mr. Fadke has translated the “ Aphorisms on Evolution’ 5 
and 4t the Elements of Murals.” Mr. . fiodas* rr*ft*rfur, and Mr. 
Kanitkar's translation uf Max Aiu tier’s Hibbei t Lectures deserve 
mention in this place. The best work on Political Economy is by 
Air. G. J. Agashe. Air. Mule and Mr. Gupte have made themselves 
useful by publishing works respectively on the industrial wealth 
and the arts of India. In this department of literature, as remarked 
above, the graduates of the University have shown more interest 
than in any others. All the best works have been written by them, 
and both in point of merit and numbers, they represent a very large 
proportion, There are some useful works on the arts, among which 
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we may notice a treatise on Agriculture by Messrs. Gnpte and R»je, 
on “ Instrumental and Vocal Music” by Air- Ghavpure, on “Cook- 
ery” by Parvatibai, and on the “ Art of Sewing ’ 5 by Rukminibai. 
There are also special works on Drawing, Gymnastics* Telegraphy* 
Locomotives, Glass Manufacturing, Fireworks, and Dyeing. 

This concludes onr review of the present condition of the stock 
of works on biograghy, history* politics, law, medicine, philosophy, 
science and art. In the next chapter we shall notice the three 
remaining heads — dramas, novels, and prose essays, <&c» 

Part. — IV. 

DRAMAS, NOVELS, AND PROSE ESSAYS, 

In all the departments of Marathi literature which we have no- 
ticed above, namely, Biography, History, Politics, Law, Medicine, Phi- 
losophy and Science and Arts, the inspiration to originality chiefly 
comes from a study of English Literarure or Science; and though 
the works are not formal translations, many of’ them are still imbued 
with the spirit of this new culture, and, therefore, bear the traces of 
their foreign models or originals of which they have been the adapta- 
tions. This is to some extent unavoidable. These departments 
represent the points of contact between the ancient and the modern, 
the East and the West ; and, naturally, the modern and the Western 
spirit dominates over the ancient and the national elements. True 
original work, which represents the genius of the nation, must, 
under these circumstances, be looked for in the branches of Drama, 
Fiction, and general Prose Literature. Here the national elements 
have more freedom to display their own characteristic features, and 
the translated inspiration is less predominant than in other depart- 
ments. 

As regards the Drama, it has been already seen that there were 
not any original ancient dramatic works In the language, for the 
simple reason that the stage, as a means of popular education and 
amusement, had no place in the past history of Maharashtra. la 
the first fifty years, the only progress made was in the form of some 
ten works translated into Marathi by Air. Parashurampant Godbole, 
and a few other Shastrees, from Sanskrit. During the last thirty 
years the number of translated dramas has been not very numerous, 
being in fact less than thirty. These, however, include translations 
of the plays of Shakespeare and Goldsmith, and of a few select 
Sanskrit dramas. The original works vastly outnumber the trans- 
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lations, being over three hundred ; and this affords distinct proof 
that, in this department, the literary spirit has found a very favour- 
able soil ; and the seed sown has multiplied in a most prolific 
manner. People still living well remember the sensation created 
about the year 1858 , when the first dramatic company, formed at 
Sangli, visited Poona and Bombay, and presumed to cater to public 
amusement by stage representation. The enterprise of the promoters 
was handsomely rewarded by the public who found in it greater 
intellectual pleasure than they had experienced in witnessing the 
performances of the old Dash avatar players, who used to 

come from the South Karnatic at great public festivals and j air as. 
The encouragement given to the company formed at Sangli, produc- 
ed many imitators, and regular theatres began to be built in all 
large towns ; till now there is not a single large city which has not 
one or more theatres of its own. The promoter of the Sangli Com- 
pany was one Mr. Vbhimpant Bhave, and his success has induced 
many others to follow his example, among whom we may mention 
Messrs. Kiri oskar, Dongre, Patankar, Sat he, and others. Naturally 
this new-born taste encouraged the growth of dramatic literature. 
At first there was no division of labour between the writers of dramas 
and the stage-managers of theatrical companies; but, of late, these 
functions are not combined in one and the same person. The sub- 
jects of the earlier dramas were chiefly suggested by the stories of 
the Mahablifirat and the BAma-yan, and the Puranic myths ; and, 
even now, these form the chief bulk of the dramatic works in the 
language. 

There has, however, been distinct improvement effected in three 
directions during the last thirty years. The addition of high class 
music and singing was made a speciality by some of the companies. 
The credit of this Sangit movement is solely due to Mr. Anna Kiri os- 
kar ; and the success which attended his efforts has encouraged a host 
of imitators. Out of a total number of two hundred and fifty works 
specially noticed by the Registrar of native publications, some fifty- 
three are Sangit-dramas ; and. the best of them represent what may 
be styled as substitutes for the opera-performances on the native stage. 
A vast number of the so called Sangit-works are of no literary value. 
Mr. KMoskar’s three plays, Shakuntala, Soubhaclra, and Ramrajya- 
viyoga, however, still retain their pre-eminent in the esteem of the 
theatre-going public. 

The second feature is the introduction of comic farces at the end of 
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the old tiresome performances. These farces are called (Praha- 

sans) ; and there are some thirty works named in the list, composed 
by persons who earn their living by writing such comedies. The 
third feature is closely allied to the last. Just as the farces supersed- 
ed the interest in the old P uranic dramas which refer to social and 
political subjects. Out of the two hundred and fifty books specially 
noted in the list, nearly a hundred are devoted to non-myth ic subjects. 
Many of them are translations from Shakespeare, some of which have 
been acted on the stage with success. Others represent the stirring 
events of Marat ha History, such as the deaths of Afzulkhan, Narayen 
Rao Peshwa, and the self-immolation of the wife of the first Madhav 
It uo Peshwa, who died a satL The greater part, however, refer to 
the present' times with the struggle between the reformers and the 
orthodox people, on questions of infant, unequal and widow marriages 
and female education. As might be expected, the majority of them 
cry down the reforms and the reformers. 

It will thus he seen from this that in this department during the 
past thirty years great progress has been made. The improvement 
of the stage has been effected by the addition of high-class singing, 
by the gradual introduction of social, political, and moral topics, and 
the addition of farces. The entire movement is one full of promise 
for the future. It has certainly done much to elevate and refine the 
public taste, and to provide room for the cultivation of the higher 
sentiments. The only disappointing feature in what is, on the 
whole, a very satisfactory growth, is the fact that out of some hun- 
dred and fifty authors, whose names can be traced from the published 
lists, there are only eleven names of graduates of the University. 
Some of them are, no doubt, distinguished names, such as those of 
Messrs. Kanitkar, Agarkar, Ranade, Mahajani, Kolhatkar, Raja- 
dhyaksh, Wagle, Kelkar # Chifcale, Samanfc, and Kale; but these 
have, .with the exception of Mr. S. M. Ranade, mostly devoted 
themselves to translation. The translations of Mr, ParaHuirampanfc 
Godbole, of Mr. V. J. Kirtaue, Deval, Khare, Kanitkar, Kelkar, and 
Ranade are highly appreciated by the public. Among the writers 
of original dramas, the first rank is deservedly given to the elder 
Kirtaue, who was late Biwan at Indore and Naib-Diwan at Bare da. 
Messrs. Ranade, Deval, Kirloskar, and Kanitkar may be mentioned 
as also occupying a very high level. Of course, judging by English 
standards, our best performances must occupy a subordinate place; 
but it is not fair to judge by this high standard the development of 
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a branch of literature which has had as many decades to grow here 
as it has taken centuries to grow in England. At the same time, it 
is quite clear that the divorce between University education and the 
growth of original dramatic work is a matter which must cause 
serious anxiety to every one interested in the promotion of our 
national literature. 

Novels * — What has been observed above about dramatic works 
holds equally good of fiction, with this difference that fiction was 
not altogether unrepresented in our ancient literature. Fiction, 
of the sorts represented by fairy tales, was known in the stories of the 
Vetal-panchavishi, Vikrambattishi, Shukabahattari, and others. In 
the first instance, the additions made were of a kindred character. 
The Arabian Nights’ Tales, Hatim Tai, and the Persian tales are 
instances of these ad lit ions. In the first fifty years, modern Marathi 
fiction had made just a commencement with lour or live works. 
During the last thirty years a very large addition has been made 
representing over three Fund red works, and of these, some hundred 
and eighty- two have been specially noticed in the catalogues and 
reports of the Registrar of native publications. In the department 
of fiction, translations have played a more important part than in 
the case of the drama. The Sanskrit as well as the Urdu and the 
Persian languages have contributed several interesting models, but 
the works of English authors, such as Sir Walter Scott, Buhver 
Lytton, Reynolds, Johnson, Swift, Defoe, and even some Italian and 
French authors, Boccacio, and Dumas, have inspired many of our 
writers ; but, after all, the Marathi works of fiction have a character 
of their own. Like the dramatic works, they may be divided into 
two classes : one being pure fiction, untrammelled by time, place, or 
circumstances, and appealing to our common human nature through 
the passion of love ; and the other class is of the nature of the 
historical novels, limited by time and circumstances, and being in- 
tended to represent the modern conditions of life in all their variety and 
confusion. Of the first kind the best specimens are Praimabandhan, 
Yichitrapuri, Munjughosha, Muktamala, Moehangad, Veshdhari Pan. 
jabi, Anath Pandurang, Naray^n Rao and Godavari; the best specimens 
of the second class are furnished by the writings of Nagesh Rao 
Bapat, Hariauda Naraven Apte. We may specially notice A pie’s gar 
t?s^rfrT sftVr and Hist, snd Bapat’s Bajirao Peshwa and 

giHHrr^r As in the case of dramatic works, the department of 

fiction has also not attracted much attention from out graduates* 
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The names 0 « d»t 

Krishnaiao Madhav, anc 3 . • en> Mr. Hari Narayen 

aie either non-Uuiversity oi pit- popular and most distiu- 

Apte and Nageshrao Uapat v Kanitkar, 

guished »o«l«U. M - th ' e . rown w a here is no particu ar 
and others lank m D ^ want oi suitable 

reason why, when so many complm ^ sboula be so 
employment for graduates are hear ’ pursuits 

f eJ from among them who sahsUu J re.nune- 

W hich, in their own J “resumnb ly less educated fellow-country- 
ration to so many o j P ^ number of those -who have edited 

men . Speakmg Jj* translations, or composed original 

anerent wo k , or bl0 "° amlot be short of seven hundred 

works in all branches ot 1 „ e about sixty or seventy in 

and out ot this umn ki i ■ » b0t lie with the individuals 

all, that is, one to ttm y lh^ ^ ^ they are brought up. 

so much as with 1 , ioreign that all incentives to study, 

Their eaue T 0 - :: - /m t:, na i htera.ure is, for the mo-t part 
and to adc. to the sto r this indifference and neglect 

entirely wanting; an ^ Tins is the mournful conclusion 

. are becoming • 1 it „ , bove . 

taught by the figures which h, 8 in the reports 

f “ ?Z:ZZ Se op . top - 

under the head o school-books. Out of these, about 

hundred and fi tv, - j £( , r t heir literary and other merits, 

fifty books deserve a ° J’ llic)lt in this place three works of travel : 
Among these, we nng j b Mr. Pavagi, and Mr. Bhagwat’s 

one by Pandita .account of B. gland an ,1 its 

SST These tit: works are, in fact the only hooks which deserve 

notice under the head of traV V" 5 ““ Q ° k , Madhumakshika 

Mr. Bapat’s Sadvartana ^), * • ^ ^ * Bapat « s 

(HvjttrsfpKt) !m(l Sh "2 Mr. Agarkai-’S Essays published 

Dadoji Emndadev • , , be Sudharull mA in other 

by him and their Learning, Mr. 0. V Va dya's 

papers, Mr. Lo Early-marriage. Mr. Nana I avngee s 

series on Social R(f the late Vishnu Shastri Chip- 

Bharatiy a-Samrajya 0*1*11* 
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lunkar’s Nibandhamala ami the lives of Sanskrit poets, 

Mr. Barve’s Confessions of a Thug, Panel ita Ramabai’s Strcedhar- 
nianiti Wagle’s Bacon’s '-Essays, Rajaram Shastri 

Bhagwat’s Thoughts on Maratha History and Maharashtradharma 
(^f ^)i Account of Dhoum Mahabaleswar, by Mr. Udas, Mr. 
Gad gilts translation of the Pleasures of Life, Mr. Balasaheb Deva's 
translation of Cicero, and Reverend Baba Padamji’s Sahitya-Shataka 
and Y amunn-pary at&na, these and others may be mentioned as 
constituting a Very good selection of prose-works for the general 
reader. The only heads that remain to be mentioned are Religion, 
and Travels. Besides the works on travels noticed above, there is a 
blank in our literature on the subject which has not been filled up 
during the last thirty years. The only other works which are classed 
under this bead are accounts of pilgrimages to Benares, Rameshwar, 
and Gokarn Mahabaleshwar, &e., which possess no literary merits. 
As regards books on religion no remark seems to be necessary. 
Their number, no doubt, is considerable, but they are fleeting 
productions of no literary value and full of superstition. Miscellan- 
eous works are one-fourth of the whole number and call for no remark. 
They include a large number of school books. 

The periodicals and the newspapers deserve a passing notice in 
this place. As regards the periodicals, we have a large number, 
about 15 in all, at present courting public support. The most 
notable and the best conducted arc Rr^acTRR^cTO 

^frrfrrer^ Sror and . srr^wNr 

is edited by professor Beejapurkar, 'HPRTq edited by Messrs. Apte 
and Parasnis, %qfrr%cff ^iVf by Vasudeo Shastri Khare and 
HTRFW by Mr. Raj wade. These are very useful in giving encour- 
agement to young authors, but their circulation is very limited. 

As regards newspapers at present we have a large number, - — about 
100 ; three of them are daily, and the rest are mostly weekly. Every 
zilla town, and in some districts every taluka town, has one or more 
newspapers. Compared with the state of things as it obtained thirty 
years ago, no department of literary activity has made more sensible 
progress than the newspapers of this country. We are here concern- 
ed only with the literary character of the native Press, and it may 
safely be said that the progress made is very encouraging. The 
best newspapers, some 10 in all, count their subscribers hy thousands, 
whereas thirty years ago it was difficult to secure as many hundreds. 
On the staff of some of the best newspapers literary talent of a very 
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high order is engaged, and in some cases the editors are well paid for 
their labour. Still it must be remarked that most of these mofussil 
newspapers are enterprises carried on for finding work for the press 
hands which cannot be fully engaged otherwise in their own proper 
work, and the so-called editors are insufficiently educated and poorly 
paid. 

We may conclude this review with a brief mention of a few female 
authors, Pandita Karaabai naturally * takes the lead ; Mrs. Kasibai 
Kanitkar, who has written a life of Anandibai Joshi, ranks next; 
Miss Bhor, the author of IT? Mrs. Sawaskar, Godawaribai 

Pandit Kashibai, Parwatibai, and Rukminibai may also be mentioned. 
One lady writer conducted, a journal called the Aryabhagini for many 
years. 
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Art. TIT —Note on three bricks* with impressions of figures and 
letters on these found atTagoung , some 200 mdes above Mandalay 
in Burma, By Dr. R. G. B'bandarkar, M.A., C.I.E., ,&c. 

(i Communicated July 1898.) 

‘ Nos, 1 and II of these bricks contain three figures, the middle one 
sitting in an attitude of meditation with the right hand touching the 
earth, and the two at the sides standing. They are enclosed in 
shrines, and the vacant space is filled with representations of stupas. 
The sitting figure represents Buddha and the two at the sides probably 
represent his chief disciples SA-riputra and Maudgalavana speaking 
or lecturing* The third brick contains only one figure in a shrine 
w hich represents Buddha sitting in a meditative attitude as in the 
others, and the vacant space at the sides and above is filled with 
stupas, the two at the sides being much larger than those above or 
in the other two bricks. Below the figures there are letters in relief 
which together with the figures were impressed on the clay by means 
of a matrix. They form the well-known Buddhist formula in the 
Arya metre* The following are transcripts : — 

No* L 

% sraRtfr [«fr] (=*0 

Wr =? sfr rw4 5 r qwfr *??r[*r300°rr 

For the letters marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, read respectively STT, g. 

%. The letters which arc indistinct are enclosed within rectangular 
brackets. The letters which have dropped out or are obliterated are 
enclosed within circular brackets. 

No. II. 

[St] w*rr |g<r?wr ?rar || ?rarr*rar wm 

Drer % *fr [fw] *rr <?¥ 

Header, f r, °ft respectively for the letters 

marked 1, 2 , 3, &c. 

No. III. 

[Sri |[|] ?r Orr] 

Tpfr pH] ter ^ 4r w Wr 

[ir^^rfr] m [^> s r 

* Forwarded by Lieut. A, W Jlock, 
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For the letters marked 1, 2, 3, &c., read respectively gf, jr, 

This formula occurs in Buddhistic sculptures discovered in India® 
and it was often impressed on clay by means of a seal as in the numer- 
ous specimens found in one of the Keneri caves (J. B. B. R, A* S, VI. 
157, PI VII, a, b, c,d), at Valabhi (Ind. Ant. I, 130 ; J. B. B. R. A. 
S. XI, 334) and other places in Northern India. It however mostly 
occurs in its Sanskrit form, and is as follows 

% w tgsrw tg mx \ 

mx RrcNr ^wfr ^rwr.’U 

As impressed on the bricks under notice it is in the Pali language. 
Here we have before and the Pali form of the Sanskrit 
for ff and The formula gives succinctly Buddha’s 

method of Salvation. He traced the misery of worldly existence to 
certain causes and pointed out the way of counteracting or destroying 
those causes and thus attaining to bliss. The formula may be thus 
translated : — » 

“The Tathagata explained the cause of those matters which spring 
from a cause- and [the mode of] its destruction. This was what 
the Great Ascetic taught.” 

The form of the letters on the bricks resembles that which prevail- 
ed in Northern India in the eighth century of the Christian Era. 
The bricks therefore are not older than that century. 

It deserves to be noticed that one of the clay impressions found 
at Keneri and given by Mr. West in his article resembles the figure 
and the stupa ornaments in the bricks before us and the formula 
also is in Pilli, except that we have Sf for q in the fourth word. 
There Is also the verb for instead of the of the Sanskrit 

form. This is almost a unique instance of the occurffence of the Pali 
formula in Indian monuments. That we find it mostly in Sanskrit is 
to be accounted for by the fact that it was composed or came Into 
general use 'about or after the time when the Pali ceased to be the 
sacred language of Indian Buddhism, In the bricks under notice it 
occurs in the Pali form because the language of Buddhistic Litera- 
ture in Burma has always been Pali, 
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Art, VIII.-— A Preliminary Study of the SMvardi^ or Chhatrapati 
Copper Coins . By the Kev. J. E, Abbott, B. A* 

[Bead 17fch November, 1898.] 

My interest in these coins, known as the Shivarai or Chhatrapati 
coins, began with my discovery of their neglect, I found the literature 
on these coins to be practically nil, and the few references made to them 
not in every particular correct. I could find no numismatists who had 
studied them, or who were even aware that these coins were dated or 
had names on them of the Maratha kings other than that of Shiva ji. 

I can hardly believe that the fact of dates and names has escaped the 
attention of every one, hut it happens that I have found no one aware 
of these dates anduaraes, not even the money-changers, who have been 
handling these coins all their lives. Finding, therefore, what seemed 
m open field for original work, I have taken up their study with 
interest and with some degree of success. 

1 have given to this paper the title of a u Preliminary Study of the 
Shivarai, or Chhatrapati, Coins ” for the reason that though I have 
carefully examined at least 25,000 of these coins, I have not extracted 
from them all the information they are, I am convinced, capable of 
yielding. And, moreover, the information I have gained has suggested 
problems I have not yet found sufficient data to solve. And still 
further, every time I examine a heap of new coins, I find some new 
fact of date, or name, or other marks that modify my previous theories* 
My purpose, therefore, in presenting the subject at this incomplete 
stage of my study, is to arouse the interest of numismatists in these 
coins, and take them out of the region of absolute neglect. To those 
whose interest is excited, it will, moreover, be helpful to take up the 
subject at a point where considerable information has been gained. 
Over a large part of the Deccan, and to some extent in the KimfeatfT 
these coins are still current in the bazars, and hence .are easily acces- 
sible for study. 

As my object is two-fold, namely, to gi ve, first, the results of my 
study, and, secondly, to he helpful to those who may follow me in the 
investigation of these coins, I have added to this paper references of 
many kinds, with full quotations from books that might not he easily 
accessible, and other material such as chronological tables, eras, and 
a list of the Maratha kings. - . 
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At the very beginning of .this- paper 1 wish to 'emphasize the fact 
that further discoveries may modify what I have with more or less 
certainty advanced. Theories which rest on single coins, for exam- 
ple, and those not always- perfect, need more confirmation from 
further discoveries. 

The Literature on the Gold, Silver , and Copper Ckhatrapati Coins. 

The few references in .scientific Journals to the coins of ihe 
Maratha kings, which I have -been able to find, are as follows : — 

1, Marsdeids Nu mis mat a 'Orientalia, edition of 1828. Plate 
XLYIL, No. 1068, gives a facsimile of one of these coins. On page 
784 si description of the coin is given. After speaking of some other 
coins Marsden adds * — " ■ 

14 These were given -to me by. Lord Valentia (Monninorris), and at 
the same time a third, of. copper, said to have been discovered • in the 
ruins, of the city of Kanauj, and supposed to have been struck by the 
’Baja, who founded Delhi. Its inscription, occupying both sides, 
expresses the name of Sri Raja Sim fgrsrqfij Chhatrayath 

which 1 am unable to identify in any list.” ' 

.Though Marsden was thus entirely mistaken as to the author of 
the coin, his reference is incidentally valuable, in that the fact, of it* 
being dog' up in the • ruins of Kanauj before 1828 is' corroborating 
evidence regarding the age of that particular mintage. 

■ 2. Prof. H. H. Wilson, iu the Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. XV.L, 
old series, page 181, in speaking of the-' silver Larins of Sultan Ah 
Adi I Shah, : says 

“The date of * Char Jinks Travels iu Persia : corresponds nearly with 
that of the Ali Adil Shahi coin, of 1667-1674 ; at which period 
the coinage of Larins had ceased iu Lav, but had been taken up by 
the Bijapur princes. He mentions the. Larin being in use in his day 
in the Gulf of Cambay as money of account but he might have gone 
further, and stated that it was still the chief currency of the Malabar 
coast. Iu fact, it continued to be so for. a much longer period, as 
Mr. Coles mentions a document amongst the records ox Hie collecto- 
rate, in which notice is given by the Government of Sahara to the 
authorities of a place termed Khnrapatam of a grant of land of the 
value of 206 Dhobol Larina, which iu dated A, R 1711. The 
fabrication of the money, extensively adopted by the last Bijapur 
Kings, was therefore continued by Sry&ji, the founder of th© 
Mahr-atta principality, and hia lyucct.noisA 
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Ov Ccdrmgtoii, ML D. In describing. the . coins "in the. Museum 
of ; this Society (see B. B. II. A. S. Journal, page 37 , Vol. XV III.), 
remarks in connection with the Adii Bhahi silver larines — 

“ I. would also note' that no silver coins of Sivaji are known' 
though we are told that he did strike, silver coins (see Grant Duff 
and Bombay Gazetteer), and Prof. Wilson, in his article above referred 
to. (Numismatic Chronicle, XVI., page 170) shows that in all proba- 
bility the Larin was adopted . by him ' also. I have, therefore, long; 
looked for some Lariiis- with- Nagn letters," or Sivaj its name, on them, 
for it seenwr unlikely that a ruler of his character would have been 
.content to issue coins bearing merely- a part of a Persian" inscription, 
or one having the name of the Dijapur King, without his own name 
'Also, or, at any rate some sign .'of his Mara Ik a raj. It would he 
interesting to have this in view in examining Larins found in the 
Konkan or Deccan, The Satara Ohhatrapati pice is well known.” 

4. Indian Antiquary* 1896, Vol. XXV., page 819 and Plate L, 
No. 14. — se Miscellaneous- coins of Southern India/* by Dr. E. 
Hulizsck, with facsimiles. In describing this' coin Dr, Hultzsch says i— « 

** This very common coin was already published by Marsden, 
Numismata Orientalia, Plate XL VII-., No. 1068, It is here figured 
again in order to- skow its' connection with the fanam No. 13/ The 
title Ohhatrapati, 4 lord of the parasol, 5 was borne by the Mahralta, 
Kings' of Satara,. see -Dr. Codrington’s paper on the seals of the late 
Satara Kingdom, B. B, 11. A. S. ? Journal, Yol. XVI., page 126 £h 
Hence the coins No. 13 and No. 14 may be ascribed to the first 
Mahratta King Sivaji (A. D. 1674-1680)/’ 


* This gold fanam in Hate I, No. 17, Inch Ant., Yol. XXV., p. 319, 
Dr. Hultzsch, describes as 5§ .grains in weight, with the inscription. - , 

Obv. , Sri. Rev-. . lysfr ChhetnL 

imi Bai.iL Pati. 

and adds that iC this coin was first noticed in Captain Tufnell’s li Hints to Coin 
Collectors in Southern India,” p. 79, from information supplied fey myself/ 5 
In a note Dr* Hultzsch says in regard to the spelling of p®U u another sped- 
■men reads- j^Hnsfcead of paiiS 7 ll» appears therefore that the gold fanams. sliew 
the same .peculiarity of spelling as the copper coins. 

v - ' Dr., H u Itzschreade : Q}iK'&vapaii in the test, and corrects it to €hliaf,rapati in his 
..note,. but comparison with copper coins show that what Dr. .-Hultzsch mistook 
for a mittru over the SF/is merely a' symbol . or. conventional mark, -'and bo should, 
fee read in the test Ohhatrapati not Gkhetrapati. I have specimens in which 
'■that mark is placed anywhere ■ from . well to the left of the. point where the 
mi it a would naturally touch the 3T, to a point oyer the ^T. 
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Historical References to the Chfta.fr.apaU Coins*. 

1. Ib Grant Duff's History of the Marathas,.page 200, the following; 
reference mentions the first attempt at coining by Shivaji, the founder 
of the Maratha Dynasty, when, on a visit to his hill fort of Baigad in 
A. IX 1664 

a He spent some months revising and arranging the departments ansi 
affairs of his government, assisted by his principal officers, and on this 
occasion first assumed the title of Raja., and struck eoins in his- own name/' 5 ” 

Grant Duff in writing of the year 1674, ten years later (page 263)1, 
says : u Shivaji, who had long struck coins, and styled himself Rnj% 
and Maharaja, was at this time consulting many learned Brahmin® 
on the propriety of declaring his independence, assuming ensigns 
of royalty, and establishing an era from the day of his ascending the 
throned* 

Accordingly, on the 6th of June A, D. 1074, Shivaji was agarn 
in more formal manner placed on the throne, assuming the title 
Kshatriya Kulavatamsa Shri Baja Siva Chhatrapati. The latter part 
of this title, Chhatrapati , appears on all the coins without exception. 

2. In Thomas McCudden’s 44 Oriental Eras,” 1846, page xvn, some 
doubt is thrown on whether Shivaji did coin in 1664, He assumes 
some typographical error to account for Grant Duffs assertion that 
Shivaji assumed the title of Raja in 1664 and coined in his own name. 

As, however, Grant Duff's statement is doubtless correct, one of 
the problems will be to determine what coins were issued by Shivaji 
between 1664 and 1674. 

3. If the original documents of the Maratha kings and Peshwas 
were published much light would undoubtedly be thrown on these coins, 
for amongst the orders issued by them are those regulating the coinage. 

Through the courtesy of the Hon. Justice Remade 1 have been 
shown translations of several orders given by Bdjirao Peshwa, which 
throw light on the right of coining. There was no central mint, and 
the right of coining was given to coppersmiths and others in various 
parts of the kingdom, such as Nasik, Nagotna and Revadanda, 
under certain rules as to weight and quality of the metal. These 
orders say nothing as to the inscription to be stamped on the 
coin, but it may be assumed that this was not left to the choice of 
the coiner, and orders an this point may yet be found. A careful 
search into extant historical material is likely to yield information 
most valuable in settling many questions that arise as to time and 
place of (lie coinage. 
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amvARir or chhatrapati copper coins. 

The fact that the practice of the Maratha kings in regard to coin- 
age was not that of having a central mint, and reserving the right of 
coining, but that of giving a licence to those who chose to coin ac- 



cording to prescribed rules, explains many eccentricities to be observ- 
ed in the Chhatrapati coins, as for example the great difference 
in workmanship, from the clear cut, neat looking inscription to the 
most slovenly and scrawly. 

It seems to me clear from the study of the coins, that there must- 
have been some Government order as to the inscription to be used, 
for notwithstanding diversity in details, there is evidence of unity 
of design. Old letters, daftars, bahhars and the like will, I am 
sure, throw much light outlie subject, so as to make the chronological 
arrangement of these coins certain within well defined limits. 

The question as to what States coined needs also to be settled by 
original documents. Did States tributary to Satara and Kolhapur 
issue coins of the Chhatrapati type. If they did, it is fairly evident 
that all followed a common type. Dates, names, ornamentation, 
form and size of the letters differ, but the type is one. 

The Bras used by the Marathas • 

In Grant Duff’s History of the Marathas, page 55, 1st Edition, the 
following note occurs regarding the eras current among the Mara- 
thas : — 

44 There are at present four eras used in the Maratha country, 
besides the Christian, viz., 1. The Shalivahan ; 2. The Soorsun 

or Arabic year; 8. The Fasli year ; and, 4. The Raj Abhishek* 
or from the date of Shivajfs ascending the throne/’ 

“ The Soorsun and Fasli eras are merely solar years, setting out 
with the date of the year of the Ilijri when they commenced, but 
without making allowance in future reckoning for the difference 
between the solar and lunar years, by which means they differ 
rather more than three years every century. Both the Soorsun and 
Fasli are called Mirg, or the husbandman’s year, from their com- 
mencing at the season when the fields begin to be sown/’ 

u The Soorsun was introduced on the Mirg in Hijri 745, which 
corresponds with A. D. 1344-45, and hence it would appear that it 
must have originated with Mahommed Tngluk Shah/’ 

2. Cunningham’s book of Indian Eras, page 82, says : — 
i( There is also a Fasli era in the Deccan, which was established by 
Shah, Jahan in A. D, 1638, or H. 1046. T.he beginning of the year 
has been fixed by the Madras Government to the 1,2th of July/* 


8. Thomas McCtidden, Oriental Bras, page xiv, says:— 

<( Fasli is taken from the season of harvest* It • commences from 
the month of June, aud it is otherwise called Mrigsal. It is supposed 
to date its origin from the Emperor A kb arts accession to the throne. 
The era is supposed to commence from the year 15-91 A, D„ but 
nothing decided can be ascertained as to the circumstances connected 
with its origin, as it is enveloped in some obscurity ; but Grant 
■Duff, ■■■iu his History of the Marathas, states that, the era of the 
Deccan owes its origin to the. Emperor Shah Jehan, who after bringing 
his wars to a close in 1636, made a settlement of the country, and 
introduced the revenue, system of Tudor Mul, the able and celebrated 
minister of the Emperor Akbar.* 3 

■,4. To the above list of four eras there should, 1 think, be added a 
fifth which I shall call the Kolhapur era. The existence of this era 
is a discovery 1 have just made, (which 1 advance with some diffidence, 
however), through the fortunate finding of a coin on which there seem 
to be dates in two eras — one in Marathi; numerals, the other in Arabic. 
The coin is not quite perfect, hence there is an element of doubt. No 
mention of tins Kolhapur era is to be found in any historical 
reference known to me, nor in any book on eras. Assuming, however, 
that my supposition is correct, .the era dates from the independence 
of the Kolhapur branch from the Satara State in A. D. 1709, and 
is measured in Hijri years. Coins with this era that I have thus far 
found all fall in the reign of Shivaji III., of Kolhapur, hence 
I cannot yet say whether other princes of Kolhapur used this era. 

Eras of the Chkairapati (Joins. 

I have thus far found coins which seems to be dated in three eras, 
and in. possibly a fourth. 

L The Abhishek, era, in Marathi numerals. 

2. The possible Kolhapur era in Arabic numerals, which 1 have 
eonjeeturally advanced as a discovery due to these coins. If my 
conjecture is correct it begins with 1709, and is measured in Hijri 
years. 

3. The Suvsan era*. 1 am not yet satisfied with the independent 
evidence of the coins as between the Fasli and Sursan, but the 
weight of evidence is, I think, in favor of the Sursan. 

4. I have a coin with a date 18, but it is uncertain whether 
the numerals consists of these two figures only. This might be 
Abhishek, 18 ? or as an alternative Samvat, 18 u e n this might 
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indicate a date anywhere between S. 3800 and S. 1896, A. D. 1743- 
1839, at which latter date the Kolhapur mints were closed. 

Table of Bras. 

1 give below a table of the different eras that may be helpful in 
determining the eras of such dated coins as may be found. The 
Christian, Fasli, Sursan, Hijri, Shall vahan, Sam vat, Abhishek and 
the conjectural Kolhapur era, from A. D. 1664, the date of Shiv&jFs 
supposed first date of coining until 1857. 


Christian 
A. D. 

Fasli. 

Sursan. 

j 

Hijri. 

Shaliva- 

han. 

Vikrani 

Samvafc. 

Abhishek 
era of 
Shiva ji. 

Conjectural 

KolMpur 

era. 

1664 

1074 

1065 

1075 

1586 

1721 



1665 

1075 

1066 

1076 

1587 

1722 



1666 

1070 

1067 

1077 

1588 

1723 



1667 

1077 

1068 

1078 * 

1589 

1724 



1668 

1078 

1069 

3079 

15S0 

1725 



1669 

1079 

1070 

1080 

1591 

1726 



1670 

1080 

1071 

1081 

1592 

1727 



1671 

1081 

1072 

1082 

1593 

1728 



1672 

1082 

1073 

K)83 

1594 

1729 



1673 

1083 

1074 

3084 

1595 

1730 



1674 

1084 

1075 

1085 

1596 

1731 

i 


1675 

1085 

1076 

1086 

1597 

1732 

2 

; ■■ • C' 

1676 

1086 

1077 

1087 

1598 

3733 

3 


1677 

1087 

1078 

1088 

1599 

1734 

4 


1678 

1088 

1079 

1089 

; 1600 

1735 

I 5 j 


1679 

1089 

1080 

1090 

1601 

1736 

6 | 


1680 

1090 

1081 

; 1091 

1602 

1737 

7 


1681 

1091 

1082 

| 1092 

1603 

1738 

8 


1682 

1092 

1083 

1093 

1084 

1604 

1739 

9 


1683 

1093 

1084 

1095 

1605 

1740 

10 


1684 

1094 

1085 

1096 

1606 

1741 

11 


1685 

1095 

1086 

1097 

1607 

1742 

12 


1686 

1096 

1087 

1098 

1608 

1743 

P 


1687 

1097 

1(88 

1099 

1609 

1744 

14 1 


1688 

1098 

1089 

1100 

1610 

1745 

15 ! 


1689 

1099 

1090 

1101 

1611 

1746 

16 ! 


1690 

1100 

1091 

1102 

1612 

1747 | 

17 : 


1691 

1101 

1092 | 

1103 

1613 

1748 ! 

is i 


1692 

1102 

1033 1 

1104 

1614 

1749 j 

19 | 


1693 

1103 

1094 ! 

1105 

3615 

1750 

20 1 


1694 

1104 

1095 

1106 

! 1616 

1751 

21 | 


. 1695 

1105 

1096 

1107 

! 1617 

1752 

9 9 i 

Li & < 
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Abhishek Con jcctu rt s 
era. Shi- Kolhapur 


Shaliva- j Vikram 
ban. i Samvat. 


■hrisMau 
A. I). 


Snrsao 


1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 
1801 
1802 
1808 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 
1811 
1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 
1820 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 


1661 5 
1GG2 j 
1GG3 j 
1064 I 
1GG5 
1666' 
1CG7 
1SG8 

1669 

1670 

1671 

1672 

1673 

1674 

1675 

1676 

1677 

1678 

1679 

1680 
1G81 
1682 

1683 

1684 

1685 

1686 

1687 

1688 

1689 

1690 

1691 

1692 

1693 

1694 

1695 

1696 

1697 

1698 

1699 

1700 

1701 

1702 

1703 

1704 


1152 | 

1153 

1154 

1155 

1156 

1 1 57 

1158 

1159 
1100 
1101 
1162 

1163 

1164 

1165 

1166 

1167 

1168 

1169 

1170 

1171 

1172 

1173 

1174 

1175 

1176 

1177 

1178 

1179 

1180 
1181 
1182 

1183 

1184 

1185 

1186 

1187 

1188 

1189 

1190 

1191 

1192 

3103 

1194 

1195 

1196 
I 1197 


1149 ! 

; 1150 i 

! 1151 j 
! 1152 

! 1153 

1154 

1155 

1 156 

1157 

1158 

1159 

1160 
1101 
1162 

1 1163 

! 1164 

1165 

1166 

1167 

1168 

1169 

1170 

1171 

1172 

1173 

1174 

1175 

1176 

1177 

1178 

1179 

1180 
1181 
1182 

1183 

1184 

1185 
* 1186 

1187 

1188 

1189 

1190 

1191 

1192 
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hristian ! 
A. IX | 

Easli. J 

8 u rsa.ru | 

1 

H-ijri, j 

1 

Shaliva- j 
' It an. i 

r s< i 

S gf 1 
E § 

Ahhiiek ( 
era of: 
Shivaji. 

Conjectural 

lvolhapnr 

era. 

1 783 j 

im 

1184 

1198 

1705 1 

1840 i 

110 

78 

1784 \ 

1194 

1185 

1199 

■ 1706 

1841 j 

11 1 

79 

1785 j 

1195 

1186 

1200 

1707 

1842 

112 . 

80 

1 1 80 j 

11 90 

1187 

12vl 

1708 

1843 

113 

■81 

1 787 j 

.1 197 

1188 

1202 

1709 

1144 

114 

82 

1788 i 

1198 

1189 : 

12u3 

1710 

1845 

115 

83 

1781* | 

1199 

1390 

1204 

1711 

1846 

116 

84 

1 790 1 

1 20 0 

1191 

I2u5 

1712 

1847 

117 

85 

1 791 1 

1201 

1192 

12,6 

1713 

1848 

118 

86 

1 792 ! 

1202 

1193 

1207 

1714 

1849 

119 

•87 

1 793 

1 203 

1194 

1*208 

1715 

1850 

120 

88 

1794 

1204 

1195 

1209 

1 71 6 

1851 

121 

89 

1 795 

1205 

1196 

1210 

1717 

1852 

122 

90 

1790 

1206 

1197 

1211 

1718 

1853 

12 3 * 

91 

1797 

1207 

1198 

1212 

1719 

1 854 

124 

92 

1 '98 

1208 

1199 

1213 

1720 

1855 

125 

93 

1799 

1209 

1200 

1214 

1721 

1856 

126 

94 

1800 

1-210 

1201 

1215 

1722 

1857 

.127 

95 

1801 

1211 

1202 

121.6 

1723 

1858 

1*28 

96 

1802 

1212 

1203 

1217 

1724 

1 85!) 

129 

97 

1803 

1213 

1204 

1218 

1725 

I860 

130 

98 

1804 

1214 

1205 

1219 

1726 

1861 

131 

99 

1805 ! 

1215 

1206 

1220 

1727 

1862 

132 

100 

1805 

121 6 

1207 

12*21 

1728 

1863 

133 

101 

18," 

1217 

1208 

12*22 

1729 

1864 

134 

102 

1808 

1218 

1209 

12-3 

1730 

1 805 

135 

103 

1809 

1219 

1210 

1224 

1781 

1866 

136 

1 04 

1810 

1220 

1211 

1225 

1732 

1867 

137 

105 

1811 

1221 

1212 

1226 

1733 

1868 

138 

106 

1812 

1222 

1213 

1227 

1228 

1734 

1869 

139 

la? 

108 

1813 

1223 

1214 

1229 

1735 

1870 

140 

109 

1814 

1224 

1215 

1230 

1736 

1871 

141 

110 

1815 

1225 

1216 

1231 

1737 

1872 

1 142 

111 

1816 

12*2 G 

1217 

1232 

1738 

1873 

j 143 

! 112 

.1817 

1227 

1218 

1233 

1739 

1874 

1 144 

1 113 

1818 

1228 

1219 

1234 

1740 

1875 

145 

1 1 4 

1819 

1229 

1220 

1235 

1741 

1876 

146 

] 15 

1820 

1230 

1221 

1236 

1742 

1877 

147 

116 

1821 

1231 

1222 

1237 

1743 

1878 

148 

117 

1822 

1232 

O' 04223 0: 

1238 

1744 

1879 

149 

118 

1823 

1233 

1224 

1239 

1745 

1 860 

1 50 

119 

1824 

1234 

1225 

1240 

1746 

1881 

151. 

120 

1825 

1235 

1226 

1241 

.1747 

1882 

152 

.121 

1826 

1236 

1227 

1 242 

1748 

. 1883 

153 

122 

1827 

1237 


1243 

1749 

1 884 

1 54 

123 

1828 

1238 


1244 

1750 

,1885 

/ 155 

124 
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Ahrkt.ian 

fasli. 

T 

\ Sursan. 

Hljri, 

j Shall va- 

A. I). 


i 

! _ 

i — — 

j han. 

1 -•! n r -a i 


Vikram 

Samvat. 


A bhi sh ek i 0 on j eet lira i 
era of j Kolhapur 
Shivaji. i ora. 



Sbivaji II...* 
Shahu ... 
Bam raj a ... 
Shahu. II. ... 
Pra*apsimha 
Shahaji 


MaratJia Kings. 

SWv.iib. S .« to coin 4 - ^1664 

f >”?“ - - Kolliapw branch. 

Saiara orcinGfi. •• tt i7au 

1700-1703 ..SWpn. r 170J 

1708—1749 1L 17U 


1749—1777 
1777-1808 
. 1808-1889 
1839—1840 


.omvuii a *. - ■ - ■ - 

Sambhaji II. 1/12- 
Snivaji ill. 1760— 
Shamblxu ... 1812- 
Shahaji ... 1 ^21- 
Shivaji IV . 18iix- 
Baiaram II. 1866- 
ShivajiV. ... 1870- 
ShAhu ... 1 883- 


1712 
1760 
■1812 
-1821 
■ 1837 
-1866 
-1870 
-1883 
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flHlVAEAT OR C H E ATE AP ATI COPPER, COINS* 

The Gnrrenmj of the Coin . 

The coin of the Maratha kings is popularly known as the 
Ghhatrapati or Shivarai, and is to be met with as current coin in the 
large cities and towns of this Presidency., as Poona, Ahrneduagar, 
Sholapur* Satara, Nasilc^ and. in the Eonkan, 

The following interesting note occurs in the Bombay Gazetteer for 
'Poona, Part IL, page 107 : — 

“Old copper coins called C.hhatrapatis also called Shivrais, as the 
coin of Raja Bhiraji, worth about a quarter of an anna, are also 
current* The Ghhatrapati contains 136 grains troy (| tola) of pure 
copper, or 45 grains troy (■} tola) more than the current quarter anna 
piece. Still it sells for less, as one or two pieces have to be added in 
every rupee. The coinage of the Ghhatrapati or Shivarai was stopped 
immediately after the beginning of British rule. But about thirty 
years ago 3 large quantities of a counterfeit coin with an alloy of zinc 
were secretly coined and circulated in the markets near Jimnar and 
Ahmednagar. Though gradually disappearing these false BhivartTss 
are still in use, and are so dose a copy of the real Shivarai that only 
an expert can tell them from each other.” 

Bala for General Analysis* 

The problem before the Numismatist is of course to arrange these 
coins in the chronological order of their issue, and according to the 
States that issued them. The difficulties in the way of doing so consist 
in the following reasons : — 

1. Comparatively few are elated. 

2. Comparatively few have a name stamped upon them, owing to 
the die having been much larger than the coin. The name was 
farthest from the centre of the die, hence usually failed to appear on 
the coin. 

3. . The same mime was common to many of the Maratha kings 5 
hence of the two Shfvajis of Safcara, and two of Kolhapur, the .two 
Shahtts of Satara, &c», it is difficult to determine which king was 
intended, even though the name may be plain. 

4. Considering the loose way in which coins were issued, it can 
hardly he assumed, without additional proof, that the dies were 
changed with each reign. The same die or its copies may have 
descended without radical change in the hands of those who bought 
the right to coin* 


a About! 855, 
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5. ' The system of the Marathas made conterfeiting easy, and 
without more knowledge it is difficult to distinguish the true from the 
counterfeit. 

On the other hand we are helped in analysing them — • 

1. By the dates.— I am constantly finding new dates, and if the 
search is kept up, there will be no difficulty regarding the dated 
series. 

2. By the names. — I have found three names on these coins, 
namely, Shiva ji, Bam Baja and Shahu, and perhaps a fourth, 

And as I have found a coin with Shahu’s name, with also the date 
1234, and with the date 97 of the conjectural Kolhapur era, 
there is a good basis to start from in the comparing of the dateless 
named coins, with the namele-s dated coins. 

3. Although the coins present a very great variety in the minute 
details, they all follow a certain type. It remains to trace the 
development from the original coin of Shivaji, the Founder, in A. D„ 
1664 to the closing of the mints by the British, by means of those 
variations in the form of letters and symbols which clearly show a 
development from an older copy. 

In my study of these coir.s, I have examined about 25,000. Every 
coin with any peculiarity I have preserved, so that by comparison of 
the number of any particular kind of coin with the number examined* 
I have a fairly accurate measure of the rarity of any particular coin. 
1 have drawn up a table (page 21) which will shew at a glance the 
rarity of each coin. 

The Die . 

I ara not aware of the present existence of any of the dies formerly 
used. It would be interesting if such could be found. 

From the coins the following particulars regarding the dies may be 
obtained: — 

1. Some were cut with great neatness, making coins with clear, 
sharp cut inscriptions* 

2. Others were cut in a very slovenly way, indicating lack of skill 
and carefulness* 

3. Borne dies were so cut as to reverse all the letters on the coins, 
or in other cases one or two letters. Whether this was through 
carelessness, or purposely done through some superstitious idea, I have 
no evidence to ■ determine. Major Cod ring ton in his paper on the 
a Beals of the late Satara Kingdom v (B. Br. R. A. S. Vol. XVI., page 
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135) describes the seal of Narayanrao Ballal, Chief Minister to Raja 
BA tn , in which the final ?r of the inscription is reversed, and adds: — 
^ There is a story about this, viz. : — The seal was brought by the 
maker of it into the Rajivs piesenee, and an impi’ession made of it 
on paper, when this error was discovered. But as the letter 
represents adversity, it was allowed to remain reverted, and thus 
express prosperity.” 

As some of these reversed coins are well made, I think it is not an 
unlikely presumption that the dies were purposely so made, with 
some superstitious idea. 

Method of Coining, 

The Bombay Gazetteer on Nasik, page 429, gives a description of 
how coins were made at the Cha* dor mint, which was closed in 183d. 

“ A certain quantity of silver of the required test was handed over 
to each man who divided it into small pieces, rounded and weighed 
them, greater care being taken that the weights should be accurate 
than that the size should be uniform. For this purpose scales and 
weights were given to each of tbe 400 workmen, and the manager 
examined them every week. When the workmen were satisfied with 
the weight of the piece, they were forwarded to the manager who sent 
them to be stamped In stamping the rupee an instrument like an 
anvil was used. It had a l ole in the middle with letters inscribed on 
it. Piece after piece was thrown into the hole, the seal was held on it 
by a workman called batekari, and a third man gave *a blow with a 
six pound hammer. Three men were able to strike 2,000 pieces an 
hour, or 20,000 in a working day of ten hours. As the seal was a 
little larger than the piece, all the letters were seldom inscribed. Gold 
and copper coins were also made in the mint, but the copper coins 
had a different seal,” 

Inscription and Symbols . 

The usual inscription occupies three lines on the obverse, and two 
on the reverse. 

For example, 
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The variations of these inscriptions are — 

] . In the place of * 41 . — 

^fr with a date following. 
h . after the date. 

c. dividing the date. 

d. The word v3P? * n Modi letters, with a date. 

2. In the ease of Riim Raja’s coins, his name appears after and ora 

jjjVrrjr 

the same line as the word Shri. ’ Otherwise in these coins the 

xjm 

name invariably underlies the word 

3. Some coins omit the name. The place for the name being 
taken by the conventional mark • : jj : • Plate II, 22. 

4. The form of the letter ^ is the older one. On a single coin 
only have I found the modern form of 

5. The reverse is always the same, viz. ^ but with variations 
as to the spelling of pati. 

6. The spelling of the words f^rq* and qpf gives the following 8 
variations, instance of all of which I possess — 


1. 

Ob. 

Mr xmr 

R. 

qrn 

Plate I. No. 1 

2« 

>? 

Mr xi *r rere 

99 

^ <Rpr 

„ 2 

3. 

>T 

Mr xim MHr 

99 



4 

3>» 

Mi xmi Mk 

99 

qcfr 

,, 4 

5. 

97 

MV xim fm 

99 


.» 5 

6 

V. 

*4i xmi Tmr 

99 

OT Trff 

,, , ( > 

7. 

. „ 

Mr xmi Mk 

99 


If i 

8. 

9 9 

* 4 i xmi Mbr 

99 


8 


Also — 

MV ttstt Plate I No. 13. 

Mr xm xmr sr*r qMr 

The date appears variously — 

1. In Marathi numerals, in conjunction with either Mf 

2. In Arabic numerals following the word i3*®T or MV 

Symbols. 

There are many symbols on these coins, the meaning of many of 
which can be easily recognized, others are of doubtful significance. 

1. © the suoj u the moon, indicating long duration. These 

are sometimes on either side of the Mb or on the Reverse above the 
word grsf. Plate II, No. 19. 
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2. A mark (mistaken by Dr, HulUsch for a qjwf see I ml. Ant»* 
Vol. A XV, p. 319) is usually found over the gr, but is found on one 
coin over the I do not know its meaning.. See my Note page ILL 

3. f§>\ a cluster of seven dots. Plate II, No* 30, 

4. Following the there is usually found the representation of 
a leaf, or tree. Perhaps this may be the Shami leaf, offered to 
Ganpati, to which it bears a resemblance. Plate I, 13 and II, 28. 

5. After the there is a triple leaf, which I conjecture to 
be the hel leaf, sacred to Shiva. Its shape slightly varies in different 
coins. Plate II., 37. 

6. Other symbols are to be occasionally noticed, such as a 
sword, and many conventional marks, and variously arranged 
dots. 

7. The coins commonly have two parallel horizontal lines between 
the words ^ and rp5f[. A smaller number have a single horizontal 
line, and are I think the older. Plate I., 1 coins with the name m T I 
have two horizontal lines between sfsrr and ^rnr Plate I., 9. 

All these variations therefore in the wording and spelling of the 
inscriptions, differences in dates and names, symbols, and variations 
in the form of letters, provide material for that analysis which should, 
result in determining the approximate date of every coin. 

Analysis in Detail. 

In the following description of these coins, I have analyzed them 
according to their distinguishing characteristics. I have not attempted 
the task of chronological arrangement, except where it is evident from 
dates and names. This cannot be satisfactorily done until more facts 
have been discovered. 

Inscription with name hut without date — 

I. Ob. >ifr *r*rr R If* ITcf. See Plate I. No. 1. 

This particular coin I conjecture to be the coin of Shivaji, the 
Founder. The line of my argument is as follows : — 

1. Its resemblance to the gold fanam described by Dr. Hultzseh, 
Inch Ant., Vol. XXV, p. 319. 

2. It is the only coin I have found where the die and coin agreed 
in size, and it is to be presumed that when Shivaji first issued coin he 
would arrange to have the whole inscription appear. 

3. All the dated coins I have found, which range from Sursan? 
1231 to 1240, have two horizontal lines between the words ®sff and 
xmr while No. 1 lias but one line* I think the double Hue indicates 
a later fashion. 
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4. Marsden in his Numismata Oriental) a, printed in 1823,, describes 
an almost identical coin, and says it had been dug up in the ruins of 
Kanauj. This corroborates the idea of its greater age. 

5. There is a little mark oyer the *gr like a m&trd , which 
appears as a long mark in the undoubted later coins, through a pro- 
bably gradual development. 

2. W Kfm ftnf H. OT T?fr. Plate L No. 2 

3. crwr qfhr E. q#. „ 

4. ^ ffw sffcr K. tot. „ 4 

5. cr^rr ftr«r E. ^ qf*r. „ 5 

6. sjff Frar r%qr E. gr*r q#. „ 6 

7. FfWF E. OT qf%* „ 7 

8. Sit FF5TF tffa E. ^ q<=ff. „ 8 

To what Shivaji these latter belong I cannot say. 

2. Coins ■ with the inscription. 

’ifr itm mw „ 9 

I have three coins on which the name appears to b© This 

coin may perhaps belong to Shahu I. This was the name given 
to Shivaji, the grandson of Shivaji the Founder, by Aurangzeb, 
who called the great Shivaji f^rer^ff (robber) and his grandson 

RTqrar wq (Shivaji the Honest). This name Shivaji chose to retain, 
and with difference of pronunciation qfpq, qSTO, or qfrsr he is knovra 
in the list of the kings as Shahu I. — Grant Huff, H. M. page 413. 

A few more specimens of this special coin are necessary to prove 
the name. Should I be correct in my surmise, it would belong to 
Shau I., of Satara, A. D. 1708 — 1749. 

There is a coin of which I have found 20 specimens, w hich looks 
as though it were intended to be read both and That is 

to say, it is exceptional in having a double headline over the name. 
At first reading it would be taken for but for a small velanti 
above the upper headline. I suggest' it as a possibility that his true 
name being Shivaji, and his assumed name ^Fff, he so inscribed 
some of his coins as to make both readings possible. Of course 
this is a mere conjecture. Plate I. 10. 

3, Coins with the name of Bam Raja. These coins are rare.. 
I have found only 43 out of 25,000 coins examined. They are all 
well worn, and it requires several specimens to become sure of the 
name. The letters of the reverse are more distinct than the obverse, 
and show that all his coins are close copies of km original one* Coins 



with perfectly clear arc very rare, 6 out of 25,000, With ?f clear 
0 out of 25,000, With both. Xf and with H dear 1 out of 2.5,000, 

The inscriptions are — * 

1. sr*r crwr sr^r «rr^r. Bee Plate 1 , 11, 12, ir». 

2, =%fr Ktm t# 

This series shews the common variation in the spelling of the. 
word crf%„ 

In these coins the name TXH is on the same line as the 

— , which is exceptional. In all the other coins the name appears 
'CfifT 

below the word 

I have not a sufficient .number of this series of such distinctness 
as to determine the full impression of the die. One coin shows 
a ring of dots along the outer edge of the obverse, and on the reverse 
the Samri? symbol, 

I presume there can be no doubt that this series belongs to Earn 
Raja A. I). 1749 -—1777 of the Satara branch, still it might belong 
to Raja Earn (1689 — 1700), 

4. Coins with Name, and Date' in _ Arabia- Numerals. 

Name Shiva]}, and Arabic numerals. 

•wfY IV. “<rwr rm Plate I, Nos. 14, 15 and 16. 

This coin is rare. Out of 25,000 Chhatrapati coins I have 
examined I have found only 28. The date looks at first sight like a 
three figured numeral, but the complete specimens resolve the last 
figure into a mere symbol, leaving 97 as the date. 

■ Where the' first line is not stamped the coin is still recognizable by the 
peculiar arrangement of the dots in the "if. Plate I. 16, I have 8 speci- 
mens with the date 61 in Arabic numerals with name as yet unknown. 

These coins with date in Arabic numerals, proved a problem 
difficult, for solution until the discovery already referred to, of a coin 
with both 123 in Marathi numerals, and what' I think, is 91 in 
Arabic numerals, furnished a key. Plate I, 17* It occurred to me 
that the 123 might be in the Abhisheka era, giving the number, of 
years from the foundation of the Marathi Kingdom, and the 91 the 
: number of years from the independence of the Kolhapur Branch from 
the Satara State in 1709. The Arabic numerals suggested Ilijri 
years, and when put to the test I found that the agreement was 
perfect, and that 123 Abhishek era, and 91 an assumed Kolhapur era, 
measured in Hi jri years, gave the same result, A. IX 1790. It is 
possible, of. course, that this is a mere coincidence, but it is so unlikely. 
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lliat it should be so, that it will not be thought unreasonable to assume 
the existence of such an era until further discoveries confirm dr 


disapprove it. 

If my conclusions are correct, it would seem that the kings of 
Kolhapur were no less ambitious than their ancestors to have an 
era of their own. According to Grant Duff it was at the close of 
A. D. 1709 that this independence was established,, and the coin 



In having dates of two eras, would illustrate the loyalty of this branch 
to their great founder, as well as pride in their own independence. 

The date 97, if assumed to be of this same era, would give, us 
A„ D. 180*2, This coin has the name of Shiva on it. This falls in 
the reign of Shivajji IIL, A. D. 1760.-— 1812,. and helps to eoroborate 
the above conclusions. 

Other coins have a date that seems to be 61, but there are some 
doubtful points about these coins that need further discoveries for the 
understanding of them. Plate II, 35. 

5. Coins with the name Shan and dated . 

Coins of the name Sh&u are of frequent occurrence, but coins 
where the ^ of the Shau has been completely impressed are exceed- 
ingly rare. Out of 25,000 I have found 2 only. Plate II, 2L 
With date and name both, only 3. Plate II. 18, 20* 

The inscriptions are — 

1. *rfr \R\\ 

2. *jlt Km f SCTR* OT Plate. II. 18* 20* 

B. a afr 

Whether the Shau coins have other dates on them than 1231 and 
1234 I am not yet able to say. 

The d, e most commonly found is 1234. Whether Sursan (A, I). 
1833), or Fasli (A, D, 1824) is assumed, both fall in .the reign of 
Shahaji of Kolhapur, A. D. 1821— 1837. ; 

That this Shahaji was also called Shah u is evident from the records 
of agreement between the Kolhapur State and the British Govern- 
ment 'published in Graham’s “Statistical Report on the Principality of 
Kolhapur/’ page 570. The heading of the agreement is as follows:— 

“Articles of Agreement concluded on the 24th January 1826 
between Shahajee Chutrupatee Maharaj Kurwur, the Raja of Kolhapur 
and the British Government.” Page 570. 

. “ Articles of Agreement concluded on. the 15th March 1829, 
between the Raja Shahoo Chutrupatee Kurwurkur, Raja of Eolhapoor 
and the British Government/* ' Page 572,. ■ : -■ ■ . , 
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That, this Blunt of the coins is Shahaji of the list of Kolhapur kings 
is thus, I think, put beyond doubt. 

6. Coins with u n decip h erahle -nam e$ 9 and without dates* 

1 have found a large number of Chhatrapati coins where only the 
upper portion of the 'king’s name was stamped upon them, and this .not 
sufficient to make the deciphering certain. 

The different names that occur in the list of the two sister States, 
Saturn and Kolhapur, are Shivaji, K ajar am, Sliahu,Shambhn, Ramraja, 
Shahaji, and Pratapsimha. 

The name Shiva can generally be easily made out from the velanti , 
i. e. t the i vowel which is above the head line* But I have specimens 
where the whole of the velanti is below the head line, so that its 
absence above the head line does not necessarily imply a name other 
than Shiva, 

Bamraja’s name appearing after the Shri is easily recognizable, but 
the bare tops of the letters of the other names are not sufficient to 
make their deciphering certain. "Whether, therefore, all the names of 
the above list appear on the Chhatrapati coins, or not, remains to be 
settled after 'further search. There is no doubt, however, regarding 
the first three, Shiva, Ramraja, and Sham To this I tentatively 
add 

A. caution ia needed in regard to the names on these coins, on 
account of differences in the spelling of the same names. Shivaji 
appears as pf, ftrtr, IW and ^ and in one case #3T? The 
name adopted by Shivaji, the grandson of Shivaji the Founder, 
might be ^ETTf, ^Tff , or The fact that only a part of 

the name was usually impressed on the coin, renders great care 
. necessary to prevent the misreading of names. In a worn coin 
might be read for by the disappearance of the velanti. Rpf 
on some coins might be misread for pfjy. 

7, Coins with no name and no date . 

I have found a few coins where the place of the name is taken by 
two perpendicular lines with three dots on either side. On these 
therefore the inscription simply reads : — * 

Oh* TjRf • • Bev. m Plate II. 22. 

This coin is very rare. Of the 25,000 coins examined I have found 
but 13. The shapes of the letters are peculiar and the coins are 
easily recognisable as belonging to this series, though the two upright 
lines may not appear stamped on the coin, 


lay 
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8. Bated coins, in Marathi numerals . 

The dates that I have thus far found on the Chhatrapati coins in 
Marathi numerals are, 

1231, Plate It. 23, 1233, Plate II. 26, 27. 1237, Plate II. 30. 

1232, „ „ 24,25. 1234, „ „ 28, 29. 

Of the eras in use among the Maraihas ( see page 113), the only 
ones to which these dates could belong are the Fasli and Sursan, 
which differ 9 years from one another. I am not yet able to prove 
which of these two eras were used, though the weight of evidence is 5 
I think, in favor of the Sursan, for the State papers of Kolhapur 
were dated in this era. See Graham’s Report, page 570. 

0. Bates in Ahkesheh era* 


I have 12 marked *123, Plate II. 32. The dots on either side 
of the date are peculiar and prevent mistaking it for a date of four 
numerals. This date I conjecture to be in the Abhisheka era. If so, 
it would correspond with A. D. 1796 in the reign of Shahu II. of 
Satara, or Shivaji III. of Kolhapur. As coins with *123* have a 
name other than Shivaji, I conjecture they belong to Shahu II. of 
Satara. 

One coin has the date 124 (?) Plate II. 33. Another 12. Plate 
II. 81. 

The coin with both 123 in Marathi, and 91 in Arabic numerals 
I have already referred to as possibly indicating both Abhisheka and 
a Kolhapur era, and would belong to Shivaji III. of Kolhapur. 
A. D. 1760 — 1812. Plate I. 17. 


I have 2 specimens of a coin with the mark p? after the =$ftv I do 
not know its meaning. Plate II. 34. 

I have two coins out of 25,000 marked 1. This Is perhaps the 
first figure of a date. Plate II. 36. 

The dates are so often Imperfectly stamped that a caution is 
needed in reading them. 

Comparative rarity of different coins . 
um rn^ with variety of spelling ... 


Km Ktm 


with distinct ff 

ss> »? H 

„ both it and n dearly stamped 


.Out of Very 
25,000 common. 

. „ 43 

• „ 6 

■ >> 6 

. „ ; 1 ,'■■■ 
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*dr iv crar pto 

mtt w 

Some name other than Shivaji, partially stamped hut 
identification certain ... ... ... ••• 

s*jt trm identification certain 

with the 3“ complete «•* .*» 

with date 1231 ... „• 

„ „ .. „ » 1234 

’sfrtrar •:!!;• sww ... 

Coins with complete date 1231 

„ 1232... - - - 

„ „ 1283 

.. 1234 


Out of 
25 000 


19 


i) 

3? 


5J> 

if 

if 


99 

9) 


250 

37 

2 

2 

25 

13 

35 

24 

39 

70 


if 

99 

„ 1235... 


*•* 

... j t 

none 

n 

19 99 

„ 1286... 



... , S 

none 

99 

99 19 

„ 1237... 



• * * 19 

2 

n 

99 91 

„ 1238... 



... 8? 

none 

99 

8? 11 

„ 1239.. 

* © » 


... ,, 

2 

99 

„ -123- 

' ... 

0 Q0 

© * * 

... ,, 

12 

99 

„ 123-91 

... 

« « « 

©(ft* 

••• , J 

1 

J, 

„ 12** 128 

(last figures 

missing) 

... ,, 

252 

99 

„ 18** (?) 


... 

... 

... „ 

2 

99 

>, it 

• #• * ♦ * 

... 

— 

*•* 91 

8 

99 

„ w *i 


... 

... 

... ,, 

S 

99 

„ =# pi 

... 

... 

... 

... 9$ 

2 


[Since reading the above paper, my attention has been called to a note by 
O. Codrington, M. D., in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
April 11898, on Dr. Hocrnle’s paper on Bare Hindu and Mahomedan coin*? in 
VoL LXVI, Part I, 1897, of the Bengal Br. B. A. S. Journal. In this Note he 
describes some Chhatrapoci coins, and one in particular that has on the 
obverse W H" 3 ?. If this is not a misreading due to the imperfect in- 

scriptions on these coins, it gives the additional name of-CF^f RFH (1689—1700)* 
KPT KFff’s coins (1749— -1777) Imve been described on page 125, J.E, A.]. 
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Art. IX .— The Naitsdri Copper-plate Charter of the Gujarat IMsfit * 
rahtta Prime Karfaka I. ? dated 'Saha 788. By DevadAtta 
B. Bhanduirar, B.A., under the general supervision of 
Dr, R. G. Bhandarkar, M.A., C.I.E. 

[Head 15th December 1S9S. ] 

This set of copper-plates was originally in the possession of 
Dr. Bhagwanlal Xndraji, But they were found by me in the museum 
of the Bombay Branch of the .Royal Asiatic Society and were obtained' 
for publication through the kindness of the Secretary. The plates 
were originally found at Nausari. 

The plates are three in number, each about 10" long by broad 
at the ends, and somewhat more in the middle. The edges of these 
are-slightly- fashioned thicker for the protection of the writing. The 
inscription commences on the outside of the first plate and covers 
also a portion of the outside of the third plate. "When the grant 
came under my inspection, it had no ring. But since there are holes 
on the left sides of the plates, they must have been held together by a 
ring passing through them. Small pieces have been broken off near 
the holes of the ring, of the first two plates and at a few places 
letters have been indistinctly incised. Still the inscription is on the 
whole well preserved and legible throughout. The engraving is clean 
and well-executed. The language is Sanskrit throughout. The grant 
commences with the symbol for “ Om” without, however, the word 
“Svasti ,J following it. The first fifty-four lines, together with the 
benedictive and imprecatory verses at the end are in verse and the rest 
in prose. The verses of the grant occur in one or other of the Rasbtra- 
kuta inscriptions hitherto published, but some are found only in the 
Kavi plates of the Gujarat Eashtrakufca Prince Govinda, As regards 
orthography, we may notice (i) the use of the guttural nasal instead 
of Anusvara before *■&’ once in 4< trinsat,” 1. 68; (ii) the use of. 
a Siiigha ” for u Simha ,J ; (iii) the almost invariable change of the 
visarga to 4 sh * when followed by 4 pj e.g n 11. 21, 35, 50 ? 62 &c. ; (iv) 
the doubling of 4 dh, s (with in the usual manner) in conjunction 
with a following 41 y J or & v/ e. p., 31 . 56 , 59 and 42 ; (v) the substitution 
of Jihvamuliya, in all cases, for visarga when followed by k,’ e. 

11. 7, 12, 23, 64, 70, 76 and 78. The characters belong to the same 
type as that of the inscriptions' of the V alablri princes, especially. 
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of later date. In particular, as need scarcely be said, they are identi- 
cal with the characters of the Baroda grant of the same king that 
issued this charter, the only minute points of difference being that the 
top-ends of the letters ‘p,’ 4 m ? and ‘ sh 3 are in our plates joined by 
horizontal strokes. This is likely to lead the reader to read * b J 
when it is * p/ 

The subjoined grant is one of Karkka styled “ Suvarnnavarsha,” 
son of Indra, of the Gujarat Branch of the llashfcrakuta family. And 
the charter was issued by him while staying at “ Khebaka,” which is in 
all likelihood identical with Kaira, the chief town of the district of the 
same name. It is dated, in words, in the seven hundred and thirty - 
eighth year expired of the Saka era on the fifteenth of the bright half 
of Magha, without, however, any specification of the cyclic year. The 
occasion of its issue was the lunar eclipse that occurred on the afore* 
said date. And the object thereof was the performance of the five rites 
of ‘ball, 7 * charu/ ‘ vaisvadeva, 7 ‘agnihotra ’ and 6 atitlii The donee 
is a Brahman a of the name of Gobbaddi, son of Badaddi, of the Bha- 
radvaja Gotra and student of the “ Taittiriya ” school. There is 
almost no trace of the Taittiriya Sakha in Gujarat but most of the 
Tailangi Brahmanas are of that school. Besides, the name of the 
grantee sounds Telugu, He was therefore a southerner, and Badavi, 
where he is mentioned to have originally resided, is in all likelihood 
the present Badami, the chief town of the taluk a of that name, in the 
Bijapur District. For, Badavi as an older form of the name occurs 
in some stone-inscriptions existing at or near Badami. 1 This inter- 
mediate form, which is in strict accordance with the rules of Prakrita 
corruptions of Sanskrit words, renders almost certain the identification 
of the modern Badami with Vatapi, which was the capital of the early 
Ohalukyas. Next, Gobbad^U appears to be a man of deep erudition, 
for he is expressly stated to have received the appellation of “ Pandita 
Vallabharaja ” on account of his proficiency in the fourteen lores. 

The present is the second grant, in chronological order, of Karkka 
I., of the Gujarat Branch. The first is generally known as the 
Baroda grant and is dated in 734 Saka year expired, L e<, four years, 
earlier. The Baroda grant contains verses which are not found in 
any one of the hitherto published Bashtrakuta inscriptions and gives 
much valuable information. But the verses of our plates occur in 
many other Rashtrakuta records and consequently we learn absolutely 

i Ind, Ant. V. 20; X, 03. 
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. nothing new* One pointy however, of some importance may be deduced 
from the date and the mention in it of' Amoghavarsha t* of the 
main Rrlshtrakafa line. ®he Bafoda grant which was made in ' 734 
Saka year expired takes the genealogy of the main line as far as 
Govinda IIL, from which it is obvious that that king had not then 
Ceased to reign. But the present grant, which is dated in 738 Saks 
year expired, mentions Amoghavarsha after this Govinda IIL, which 
shows that Amoghavarsha was then on the throne. The conclusion, 

I think, may therefore be safely drawn that Amoghavarsha must have 
ascended the throne some year between 734 and 738 Saka years expired. 
This is quite in harmony with the Sirur inscription, 1 * from which it 
follows that 736 Saka year (expired) was the first year of Amogha- 
varsha 5 s reign. 

I shall now proceed to another point of greater importance. The 
author of a well-known Jaina work entitled Harivarasa tells us in a 
verse in the colophon that he completed the work in the Saka year 705 
when Srivallabha, son of Krishna, was ruling in the south and Indrfi* 
yudha in the north. 3 * The Paithan as well as the Gujarat Rashtrakuta 
grants mention Govinda II. by the name of Vallabha and Govinda II. 
was of course a son of Krishna. So that it is all but certain that he 
is the Srivallabha alluded to. One scholar 3 at any rate is of opinion 
that Govinda II. did not reign at all, since the Wan! and Radhanpur 
inscriptions speak of Dhruva Nirupama as * f having leaped over his 
elder brother in succession” and since his name is not mentioned in 
some of the subsequent records. He consequently connects the expres- 
sion “ Krislmatanaye” occurring in the verse, with Indrayudha and 
holds that Srivallabha refers to Govinda IIL Now, in the first place, the 
phrase “ Jyeshthollahghana ’* (leaping over his elder brother) in the 
Ward and Radhanpur grants* does not necessarily mean, as has been 
supposed, that there w T as u an act of complete supersession ” in the 
case of Govinda II., but may simply signify the fact that Govinda 1 L 
was dethroned by Dhruva, his brother. The Deoli and Karbari plates 5 
which mention the names of the princes who died without obtaining 
sovereignty, state that Govinda II. by his sensual courses allowed 
Dhruva to usurp his throne, which implies that he did reign. Again, 

i lad. Ant. XII, SIB. * Ibid' XV, 142. 

3 See 4< Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts,” pp. 117, 118, 110. 

* Inch Ant. VI, 05; XI, 157. 

s J. B. B. R. A„ S. XVIII, 246 ; Ep. Inch IV, 2S2. 
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the Kliarepatan grant 1 of Rafcfcaraja which scrupulously gives a list of 
those Rashfcrakuta' princes ‘only who came to the throne does not therein 
omit the name of Goviuda II, As to the omission of his name in 
some of the later grants, it most not be forgotten that there are at 
least as many in which it is mentioned as those in which it is omitted ; 
and this omission is to he accounted for by the fact that the writers of 
those grants wanted to give only the direct genealogy of the reigning 
sovereign, and in most of the cases if they pass over Gavin da II., they 
pass over Dantidurga also. Lastly, it is worthy of note that the 
present grant contains a verse about Goviuda IX, which distinctly 
alludes to his white royal parasol . 3 That verse occurs in other grants 
also, the earliest of which is the Faith an charter of Goviuda ILL, nephew 
of Goviuda XL The reference to the regal umbrella in this last, since 
it was issued only a few years after the death of Goviuda XL, is of 
great value and leaves, in my opinion, not even the shadow of a doubt 
as to his having* reigned. 

The dfttaka of this charter was Bhatfca Sri-Dronamma, apparently 
a southerner. And the grant was written by Neinaditya, minister for 
war and peace— probably the same personage that wrote the Bared a 
grant of the present royal grantor. If is worth noticing that the 
king’s sign- manual is engraved in South Indian characters, as is 
obvious from the peculiarly southern fashion in which ‘n’ and 4 r ? 
are engraved. This is not the first instance of this kind. The Baroda 
grants of this prince and of his son Dhruva, both bear the sign- 
manuals in southern characters, showing that the Gujarat Rashtra- 
kuta princes used the mode of writing that prevailed in the native 
country of the race to which they belonged, 
v This inscription records the grant of two villages, one of which is 
Samtpadraka and the other Sambandhi. The former is mentioned 
as situated in the region intervening between the Main and the 
Narmada, and the latter in the Mankanika District. The latter^ 
moreover, is stated by way of a footnote below the last line of the first 
side of the third plate, to have been caused to be . given by one 

Ranahari,” Now, Samipadraka must have ordinarily been first 
corrupted into “ Sa-im-udra ” and then into “ Sa-un~dar. 5 * There 
is a village of the name of u Sondarn 99 which answers to the position 

1 Hp, lud. 111, 2^8. " 

a r this point wtts first notice i by TV, Hultzsoh ; see Ind. Ant. XIV., 201, 
note 28 . 
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of Saratpadraka as determined by the surrounding Tillages. Though 
tbe east 6 n 5 in Bon darn cannot be properly accounted for, there can 
hardlv be a doubt that it is identical with Samipadraka. Of the sur- 
rounding villages, Chorundaka is the modern Ghor&nda, Bharfchanaka 
lias become Bharth&n, and D hah ad r a is perhaps represented by the 
present village of Dh&wat. Of the other places mentioned in this 
grant, Sajjodaka is now called Sajocl and the name Mandwa of a 
modern village may be the present contracted form of Kashthamandapa. 
The first four villages are situated in the Gaikwar’s territory con- 
terminous with the Broach Collectorate and the last two hi the 
Ankleswara tdluka of the same district* 

Tbansceipx. 

[The marks of punctuation that are superfluous are placed within 
circular brackets ; while those that are necessary and letters, &c., 
that are indistinctly or unintelligibly engraved are enclosed within- 
rectangular brackets.] 

First plate ; first side . 

i off [U] ! ht #^r|wwR HwfaHw# [i]sw mn 

(s) m is [i] 3 oTr#ff^rf%- 

3 u [2]fgr ^g5^3^r(0^2Trf r- 

htshtPr 

4 mfem ^3 r^ [i] (i) ^ 

5 sir 0 H [3] ^r^FS^rcf^i €rf *rr#r wr: srw i 

W# *rre R^r^ 

tr\ <: m. <ss~»S> <?• rt 

1 [a] ?rcf^^mr[fr] I ^mfts'T’t'rrgfrftr * =tfN\#crsr 

ff% 5TfW5Tf°T5^- 

8fii [5] ?reir [t] 

fr^rTif^pfr srfit- 

i Metre : Anushthubh. 2 Bead 

3 Metre : V asanfcatilaka ; and in the following verse. 4 Bead jtTf : 

5 BeadffT^f. s Bead Hr#* 7 Metre : Upajati. 

s Metre : Vasantatilaka ; and in the following verse. 
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9 rsTff " : ?r ; 1 i [ 6 ] i^^rnfisnmpr. 

10 >^:*ras>fErpr: 

[II] [?]: 

11 1 %r€TO%^TOm<?%mr CT ^r(iKf^' : 3 ^r%[^]fmR^ s Hf»r- 

32 x r%*n%w n- gwr f^wr 13 It 

M»r^grg[w]?rw*r- 

13 ^Rmf^rr^ra^ mr ?r§r 4 gw ^5rwgf5T^r[gjwr%r- 

3rn$[*s]- 

14 cwm<? ,s ii [9] 1 G 3?i%^f%^wr? ^sg^wrf^ 17 >Tr«r»rwTfr“ 

w^3i&rar?rr- 

16 *r*nfr |i [I 0 ] ai gft»^?f srara fsprcr^ 

spwsrrwr: [ l ] 

First plate ; second side, 

17 j wr 4 [ gr] 3rs3>4#n%: 3 »rf^°rg [*tr] warji [11] ^ grjpr- 
T<r5KW%wgrr%rm?w5Fr [ I ] 

18 [*r H [12]g^^H^rfCJTJif- 

19 5 %^ ?nfr refers snffi^ra gr£ n [isj frwmgrag; 

(OgfrTf^rsr- 

0 Bead °?I5° 10 Metre ; Giti. 

11 Bead TTffR^f: and understand a mark of punctuation thereafter. 

12 Metre : YasantatilakA ; and in the following verse. 

13 All these verses are with slight verbal differences found in the BAshira- 
kuta K4vi, Bagumra, S&m&ngad and Paithan grants. 

** In the Kuvi and Samangad inscriptions, Dr. Btihlcr and Dr, Fleet both 
read the first letter of this verse as Dr. Kielhornin his transcript of the 
Paithan grant adopts the same reading but suspects that it might be In 
our plates, 3T is distinctly engraved, and this reading is preferable inasmuch 
as there is no violation of uniformity and yields a better sense; 

15 This verse does not occur in the BagumrA grant only. 

1° Metre : Sardfilavikridita, i7 Bead °F 1 T 0 

18 Read °^WH° and 0 ^Tr l Jo^t &c., and understand a mark of punctuation 
between them. i® Read °5R%'1I 0 

20 This verse is not found in the S&m&ngad inscription only. 

21 Metre : Ary A ; and in the following three verses. 
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20 * [. HBr 

21 

22 m*>m n P» ] m^w- 

^rrifTnrmr^- 

8S CTWroWWPH* ' sfr*a C I ) Wft*xi» **"***»*< 

Pi Jftw- 

,4 * T^rnm*****™'* “ TOr ”• 

TTtra-Tff^t- 

25 ^, [es y I wmg*n«J^™rS=r>«^rw»rF3rs^r* ! ,^r^e.»?rar 

26 •# Hmt ( i ) ** «* ■**“ 

c • W^rTT^rr PfR 

97 —^.p^ t, Q7] 32«pr ^ 5ff ‘ 

g'Kf¥ra#?iftt" ^ & 

28 w .wi»n«.«ro* i 

sprang; 

29 ^ 

30 n^m- [ I ] 

U [ 19 ] 35 sfft ?rsr 

l fH ^ 


32 This Terse does not occur in the BagumrA grant. 

;iS;rC 5 ?“^ & e, and understand amark of punctuation 
between the fi6 Metre : Sragdliard* 

” s w .** «• * ~* •— "■ ,h " **-* *■*• 

2d Metre: S&rdftlavikridita. o 

30 Bead-crarer. and understand a mark of punotuaUon thereafter, 
ncaa vy s2 Me( . re . g rag aharA- 

si Bead engraved has keen 

33 Header , the piece of the plate on 

”*** 0 «' 
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Second plate ; first side # 

S3 ^rmr g<ramrrfari% 37 u [ 20 ] 3a f£rc? 35 (i5mft*rsRre gsf w . 

sf?f>rrsr^ffi5r?gfiir 0 cjj-f^rrSTFerKfH 

34 w %irr5mr«TTwrr^ u[ 2 i] 42 ?srar %?r gg*. 

«fn«ra'ger i TTsq 4 *W u, Hr- 

35 fraKfeercr eft u [22] 4 %«rararafr *rara(D g?stf?rarcafr- 

*"4> *'if**K- 

rra^nrra^rar fra *ira<st?rag.?r-« 

30 ??^^rqtra» i r^‘ ie ^?q'firT^jTirR'rrnt?{^^r sra^s-Hpgui [23] 

* 7 ?*<#rw»r fra ^ 

37 ^ *R^rrt 5 r*rr% stptEU *rer g^gWrarasfrr ?tr ^ 1 

[24]qr^-'rc?r^^iff jf r 

38 |3j rrarasrf rrar 1 ^dj- fj-^fif • is 

C 25 ] ? 3 rr rafra^t wra- 

39 ggrr wetc % 19 ^r Nft w*rarcrr%Tr grrar r%g<rr*rr n[26pg- 

40 frakrar 5i PTO5r?^wi ( 1 ) 1 

q?2r *ra*>rrrfR- 

41 5fsrf9ir[ f ] f^'ra'iraf ti [ 27 ] rjS f^r^^sf|^fl^rsqrat 5 ra- 

nrarara srasrrarrtra- 

42 wrsrf ncftrf ff 1 rgflr 1 ra?ra^rarrarra- 

fl°fr 53 ( I ) g#?- 


37 This verse does not occur in the Paithan grant. 

33 Metre : Indravajr 4 . so Bead 0 =^| 

« Bead srra: and s?T?rar*8t &c,.and understand a mark^f punctuation be- 
uween tJoLem. 

11 This verso is found only in the K&vi grant. 

12 Metre : Anushttibh. 13 Bead iraf°T. 

** Metre: Vasantatilakd. 

lj Esaa ^ and &c ’’ aad understand a mark of punctuation be- 
tween them. a *. BeadVf: 

Metre : Aryi ; and in the two following verses. 

* 3 This and the next two verses occur in the Eftvi grant only. 

Bead f«f • and understand a mark of punctuation thereafter. 

60 Metre : Vasantatilakd. . “i Bead ° 31 T° 

02 Metro ^S&rdulavikridita. 53 iM 
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43 II [ 28] 55 l?5#ar f Rrarar- 

F7rfr%5TW I #Tf- 

44 firrsujsfi^ei: «s^rar i»rriif*i^ai[29] 5 «3Tfi«r§ nr*rar i: i*r- 

45 i fr% rain f fn%fra»ra 5S u [30] 5s i*rTgfFrar?|s#r 

ftjprDflfin- 

46 inr- 

fs^r«5- 

47 jrarf^rfiiirC I ) i fTF^ffrar ( i )*rafmf =f% ( i ) iir- 

wfrrtfrar- 

48 sRra^a-aTq^ilESiJraaqFrrarrH^RreffrFffrTsrnrqrewqr: if# 

f# 

49 nr g? f f fi' 4 # rfif»«r: [i] qw#r ?5rtfap?rprafrffif- 

srcraiff- 

Second plate ; second side . 

50 ^^rC'T 7 r f ^ f^T^Tlf^TT ^T.^TU[32 ] gi ^^|-^t^^[- 

w- 

51 fPF%f<fFjaf 8T»f %*# [ I 3 =f 

fFwwsfTf 

52 ?fr aa-^2 u[33] =sfra»?kra fra tfSraisurt: irc* 

^RFrrrWM: i rFirif rf- 

53 igq^if^ira^qra^iw jr#ri'r li[34] #?ra ar%- 

i ^frfnrir 

54 CfE^'T #si°r =f asrfq *q: ! *?#! ##% #rf%= is&gfir 

iFsrra isi sW ,4 [ii] [ 35 ] 

55 i =g iafwiff#«rwr^5fqfraR^rrafr%: if °#ff #ter # i#%f .• 

isfYaf i- 


st Bead ° gCf'f 0 08 Metre : Annshtubh. 

30 Metre : Arya. Dr Eead °[f° 

ss These two verses about Amoghavarsha and the two following verses are 
not found in the Kavi inscription. 

50 Metre : Sragdhara ; and in the following verse. 

00 This and the following verse are not found in the Ravi inscription. 

61 Metre : VasantatilahA and in the following two verses. 

62 This verse occurs in the Kavi grant only, 
ss Bead v^PT. 

r>1. These verses are not found in the Kavi inscription. 
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mrfr^JT- 

58 asrawRi^ (I) ^Crprir (I) mrspErannr (i) IfaChrcnT- 

srwrR: 0) sTrolj- 05 

59 wi^prnr^ff 05 5Tr[i'] i ^M<WR7ft?rrfiCT^s>r- 

cr*r?f§r 

60 rh srftRmt I ^ (l) sr^twrerrs^wr H#rwffrRTr- 

5^- 

61 f% ( I ) ^THTTsc^rTTHT nm ss^RnRrfc sgafatO) tfrF«3#'remr% 

^%°m- 

62 ^ggfg ra resqfsraHT ^RT°rar (O^rewr w$Rsr(i>?mT Jrtpt^rt 

w^r (i) *r- 

63 sr?\fr?rRr ^retRrssnPr (0 i^lsrssarsift^Rmr strI ff^mr 

5tr[fT]’ 3 i , 7f§r^r 0 ) t- 

64 p*m * (0 3xtR x Wm'R'T I «rT*ftJ3T>WR (l)3T- 

OTnrsfrcwr%?r ^rsrir *r- 

65 <rft3rt CO ^et'TRJPRR (Dwr- 

sRitc'RrM (I) sr^mr- 

66 »nnn%?;* (i)3Tr^r#'^Rrf%ra^K- 


Third plate ; first side . 

^rgrsp^rwr- 

(i)^s^r- 

f °r^f5r RRqrr#- 

69 frarrfrra'R o r 06 ^f%=^^l p 4?^r!%?r^rrRm , T : ^ r f?r^gRi2fr?^' : 'f a tr^ 

sn^rrlt **- 

70 x fr*R x gRssRRTaft- 

sral ^r st %srf%RRT- 

71 wrt ^s?tr i fr^rsinffff 7ftR^Tf sarcr^Rgrw^iRR- 

%r Rraigr- 


65 ^be manner in which this conjunct consonant is engraved on the plate is 
worthy of note. 

Bead °4f^ e RT° 
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iraRfMi'fOR- 

73 fsTfftrs'T^s^rrRqTwr^^'^' I ^«rr^Tnrf??fHtq-?f?rffRfartf^ 3 -- 


»^r?rr% 5 '«RFr- 

74 % ^rgjfrl^r (i ) *r q^f^mrrRR^rapK’ai 83 <pw??s- 

wti =sr smsrar t^r- 

75 i qif sr«fgwrr% wpnpi ^TRi^rr =wrg*Prrr 

^ gp%? 

76 =rc% 5 ft 7 ii ^.^TR-^^sraTg nT 0 °mczmmk* fr«°irf^r r? 

wra-% ( i )wRfr- 

77 # imtrm 5 t?t 5 t n'T*=T sjsts°rsfr «E%^rr^ ?rr# r D] ?#• 

78gr^r%qr srf% zr* wNh m <% tjfi [i] gfp?s%*<*f 

S^FTT n^TPT: 5 =PKlftl% 

79 *#?zr zre*r zrw «f*re?TRr n?r ^ u srpfr? ^nr%^r zfHNf- 

qrr% ^DTpy’- 

80 ;wps?r;crf a r [ t ] mswfr^zrfi^r^pr’Trpr crrr% (0 gfr srm ?frgwpro- 

?fr?r u *?rr?rr TPf- 

81 gr zjRrs^T D] nfr hCiw (i) %rg- 70 ?r'Tr%^rg'Tr?s;T i [i] 

- 'mV 71 

82 ^rwnrr w#. 3 rr^% *m?r: [ijsreRzfra ••-T«l%af'Tr 5 rf 

?t&H'mr •r- 

g 3 fel [ i ] m ’w i 

STRRfRT- 

[ ^r’rffc'Tr ?rHr?r: ^*wNrrcr*r[ g 1 ? ] pcrtpr 72 1 ] 

Third gilate ; second side « 

84 H^rRprRrfR^Tt grl[R]^T^ff f%wrwfr:|[i]^t^N' 

85 <***& i iwpsei «?r vjfR^RJTff ^Rft^ra 73 ii ^?wp* w MWt- 

8 6 it 


37 Bead °r%?q° «S Read °qTrr%^ 

63 Bead ; here ‘ Jihv^mdliya ’ is not permissible. 

?0 Bead ^frqm^. 

7 1 Here the occurrence of Jihvam&hya is clearly a mistake inasmuch, as it is 
allowed only in the case of the visarga followed bv any one of the hard letters 

c? O 

of the guttural class ; so read . 

?a B.ead°i% t ’%rT : : this has no connection whatever with the preceding line. 
” Read^Rf. 

19 
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Translation. 

1. May be (Vishnu), the water-lily springing from whose nave! 
was made his abode by Brahman protect yon and Kara whose head is 
adorned by the beautiful crescent of the moon. 

2. _ There was a 'righteous king named Gorindaraja, a royal lion 
among kings, whose fame reached the ends of the quarters, and 
who raising His scimitar and facing (diem) destroyed his enemies in 
battles, just as the shining moon whose lustre spreads to the ends of 
the quarters, raising the tip of her disc (above the horizon), (and 
transmitting her rays) straightforward dispels darkness at night, 1 

3. On seeing the forces (of his enemies), glorying in their brave 
warriors, 2 confronting him, instantly he always in battles, biting 
his lip and twisting his eyebrows raised his sword and ennobled his 
family, his own heart and valour, 

4 On hearing Ids name in the great battle, instantly three things 
suddenly disappear from his enemies simultaneously —the sword from 
the hand, lustre from the face, and pride from the mind. 

5. His son known as the illustrious Karkkaraja, a king whose 
extensive fame was heard of throughout the world, who relieved the 
sufferings of the distressed, who possessed the spirit and Valour of 
Hari 3 and who rivalled (tndra) the king of heaven and was grateful 
(for services rendered) became a jewel of his race. 

6. Ills son king Indraraja whose expansive shoulders were full of 
graceful scratches consequent, upon the concussion of the tusks of 
(hostile) elephants from whose cleft temples ichor trickled down 4 and 
who destroyed (all) his enemies on earth became as it were the golden 
mount (Meru) of the excellent Bashtrakutas. 

1 Dr. Fleet gives a satisfactory translation of this verse, see Inch Ant. XI, 1 ! 3 ; 
for Dr. Biihler’s renderings of the same verse, see Ibid V, 148, and XII, 186. 

2 Literally, f< brave warriors are whose horse-laughter,” 

8 The second line of this sloka is one big compound which should be split up 
into two parts, each one of which should betaken as an attributive of Karkla- 
r&ja. Dr. Fleet understands the whole compound to be only one attributive. 

Dr. Buhler’s rendering of the second part of the line is based on the etymologi- 
cal sense of the words £ vikrama ’ and 4 dhama 5 * * and is therefore not likely to 

be the correct one. 

* Both Dr. Bidder and Dr, Fleet connect ‘ prabhinnakaratachyutaddna 8 

with 1 ruchira ’ and * dantidantaprah&ra ’ with ‘ullikhita;’ but this course is 
objectionable because the word * danti 1 occurring after i <Mna * shows the 

preceding expression to be a Bahuvrlhi compound and an attribute of ‘ dantiY 
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7. The son of him (i. e of Indraraja) who had attained to great- 
laess, the prosperous Dantidurgga who was like Inclra enjoyed the 
earth encircled fey the four oceans. 

8. With a handful of followers he suddenly vanquished the in- 
calculable forces of Karnataka invincible to others, and which had 
proved their efficacy” fey initicfeiag crushing- defeats on the lords of 
Kanchi, the king of Kerala, the Cholas, the Fa sidy as. Sri-Harsha 
and Yajrata, 

9. ' Without knitting his brow, without using any sharp weapon, 
without any effort, unwearied he whose orders were'never transgressed 
conquered Vallabha by the (mere) force of iiis royal sceptre (i. e. 
majesty) and attained to- the state of the king of kings and supreme 
lord.- ‘ 

10. By means of his prowess he brought under one regal umbrella 
this world, from the Setu (i e., the bridge of Rama) where the waters 
of the series of surging waves gleamed on the lines of huge rocks to 
the snowy mountain, the network of whose stainless rocks is tinted 
with snovr and from the well-known boundaries of the sandy regions 
of the eastern to those of the western sea, 

11. When that Vallabharaja had gone to heaven, Rrishnanyja, the 
son of the illustrious Karkkaraja, who brought to an end the suffer- 
ings of the subjects became king, 

12. The career of that .prosperous Krishna raj a during which the 
whole multitude of enemies was completely exterminated by the 
prowess of his arms was spotless like that of Krishna (Hari.) 

13. The whole sky wherein the rays of the sun above were 
obstructed by the dust raised by the lofty steeds of 'Subhatuhga 6 


,B Dr. BfiMer and Dr. Fleet adopt. * gabhruvibhahgam ’ for their Ka viand 
Eamfingad inscriptions respectively. Further these plates read * dandalakena’ 
instead ©£ 4 danclabalena ’ — the reading of our grant, which is identical with 
■that of the Faithun plates. This is a very knotty verse. In the first place it 
is very difficult to understand whether 1 abhr Cm bhangam Ac., are to be taken 
us adjectives or adverbs. Dr. Biihler supposes all of them to be adjectives 
excepting ‘ sabhru vi bhaugam.’ Dr. Fleet takes them all to be adverbs. This 
mode of interpretation is, I think, the correct one. Secondly, the moaning of 
the word ‘ dandabalena 5 is not clear, 

6 Dr. Fleet understands by ‘ Subhatuhga ’ fi prominent or conspicuous in 
good fortune.” But its correct translation would be “ the righteous Tuhga 
Ip. Ind. IV, 279, 
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(Krislmaraja) looked clearly like the sky la the rainy season,, though 
it was summer* 

14 Ak&lavarsha (the untimely rainer) %. e* Krishna raja instantly 
rains, i. e, fulfills unceasingly the desired objects of the miserable 
and the helpless, and of his favourites, in any way be liked, so as to 
remove all (their)- distress. 

15. After vanquishing in a fight by the strokes of the keen blade 
of his sword Bahappa who prided himself on the strength of his 
arm, he soon assumed the position of the king of kings and supreme 
lord, rendered glorious by the series of Palidhvajas. 7 

16. Having but seen in battle the form of his staff-like nrm„ 
shining all around by the collections of rays (issuing forth) from (his) 
sword uplifted in anger* efficient in causing confusion in the imposing 
arrays of elephants of (his) turbulent enemies and dealing destruction- 
to the multitude of (his) enemies puffed np with pride, his foes giving 
up (all idea of) valorous deeds, fled somewhere with their bodies 
trembling through fear, 

17. He was the protector of the earth bearing the ornament of 
girdle in the form of the four oceans and also of the triad of the 
Yedas. He gave ghee profusely to the B nth m anas, adored the gods 
and reverenced his preceptors. He was generous* high-minded* the 
first among the meritorious, the lord of the goddess of prosperity. 
And he went to the habitation of the gods (lit., where there is no death) 
to enjoy the fruits (accessible) in heaven, of (his) profound religious 
ansterities. a 

18. He had a sod, the illustrious Govindariija styled Vallabha 
who with his head made white by dust in the van (of the army) 
always moved sportively in battle, the heat of the rays of the sun 
being warded off by a white umbrella ; who conquered the world® 
(and) was clever in (causing) widowhood to the wives of (bis) enemies* 


9 For the explanation of the term paltdhvajV vide Ind. Ant,. XJY, 104.. 

8 The published grants in which this vers© occurs read £ bhuritapasfL* l am 
in possession of an unpublished grant of Dhruva II., a Gujar&fr R&shtrakfita 
prince which gives the reading bliAritapasAm’ — which is a better reading since 
it fully brings out the propriety of the word ‘ phala * in ‘ Svarggaplial&ni 5 

9 To take the whole expression * Jifca j agadahi tast rain avaid havy adaksliah * 
as one compound and connect ‘ ahita* with ‘jagat ’ does not yield .any good 
sense, inasmuch as it is opposed to the ways of thinking of the Indian poets 
who would rather speak of CrOvindAs enemies than the world’s enemies. 
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(and) who in a moment burst asunder in battle the temples of the 
intoxicated elephants of his enemies* 

19* His younger brother called the prosperous Dhruvaiaja, pos- 
sessed of great innate power, of irresistible valour having subdued the 
whole multitude of kings, gradually acquired a (resplendent) form 
like that of the newly risen sun. 

20. And truly, O truly, 10 great was the joy of the whole world 
when he, the ornament of the Rashtrakutas, became the crest -jewel 
among excellent kings and when that righteous good lord, the reser- 
voir of nectar-like excellences and devoted to the vow of truth was 
ruling over the earth up to the sea-coast, 

21. When pleased, he delighting the host of his relatives, gave his 
all to mendicants ; (and) when angry, valiant as he was, lie instantly 
snatched away the life of even Yam a, 

22. Protecting with justice the whole kingdom together with the 
four oceans, he produced great joy in the hearts of the people. 

23. His son was Govindaraja whose fair and extensive fame was 
spread throughout the world, who was the ornament ox his race, who 
was bountiful, whose valour was (his) wealth (and) who harassed the 
crowd of his enemies by performing exploits and was the beloved of 
his people. 

24. And his other appellation known in the world was PrithvivaU 
labha (lord of the earth) and he single-handed subjugated the earth 
bounded by the four oceans. 

25. He while crossing the boundless ocean of the hostile army by 
means of his own arms was though one seen in battle to be multi- 
form by his enemies, just as the soul though (in reality) one is 
believed to be manifold by the advocates of the plurality (of souls). 

26. “ I am alone and unarmed ; these foes are many mi 
armed” — such a thought he did not entertain even in a dream, how 
then in battle ? 

27. (On finding that) 11 numerous other powerful kings such as 
Stambha, having entered into a league were by the force of their arms 
usurping the dignity of the king of kings and supreme lord conferred 


For a different version of the expression s Satyam Satyamiti/ see Inch 
AnL-V, 150, and XII, 187. 

. 11 This verse by Itself does not form a complete sentence. It had rather 
be read in -conjunction with the verse ■ that follows and some such word ag 
* avalokya’ must be understood to connect them both. 
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upon him by his father, by sprinkling water over him with the 
coronation pitchers. 

28. He alone in a great battle made captives even of them all to- 
gether with the crowds of many (other) kings, by harassing* them with 
the strokes of the blade of his uplifted sword and mad© the goddess of 
sovereignty steady, bearing a shining and valuable chauri and enjoy- 
able on this earth by his. preceptors, Brahmanas, the virtuous and 
his friends and relatives who had become dejected. 

29. When he, who made the multitude of his foes tremble had 
gone to heaven his son, known as the illustrious great king Sarva, 
became king renowned for his virtues. 

30. As regards supplicants who had attained satisfaction by the 
fulfilment of their desires, he carried the appropriateness of his ap- 
pellation Amoghavarsha to the highest degree. 

31. II is paternal uncle, Indraraja, who was the cause of the extinc- 
tion of the earthly glory and prosperity of his enemies, was prosperous 
and excited admiration in the minds of the meritorious princes became 
king, Eoyal Power herself resorting to him in humility after having 
set aside other princes out of love for him made his true nature be 
sung aloud by all poets. 12 

33. To him who single-handed gained victories and was fond of 
adventurous deeds his army was the mere paraphernalia of sovereign- 
ty. Being high-minded he did not make a bow even to the gods, 
excepting (however) the Supreme God, the lord of the whole universe. 

34. He had a son named the glorious Karkkaraja who sustained 
the burden of sovereignty, was the pith of his race, possessed valour 
combined with polity (and) who delighted the numbers of his rela- 
tives by his prosperity, was an unfailing Partha in the wielding of the 
bow and was the first among the pure-hearted. 

35. His fame wanders through the world with curiosity to know 
whether there is any king equal to him in point of generosity, self- 
respect, righteous rule, heroism and bravery. 


1S The following verse baffles all attempt at rendering it intelligibly. Its 
readings vary materially from those of the Bagumrd grant of Dhrava II. of 
the Gujar&t K&shtrak&ta lineage, bnfc are almost identical with those of an 
unpublished grant of the present grantor, which is in my possession. It being 
therefore next to impossible to get at the true version of the verse, to deduce 
the historical fact about the M&nas being the allies of , 'IncIraMja is extremely 
hazardous. 
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LI. 55 — 69. And he, the lord of the feudal chiefs, Suvarnnavar- 
sha Sri-Karkkarajadeva who has obtained all the great sounds com- 
mands the lords of the divisions and districts, village headmea 9 
officials, functionaries, magistrates, elders of villages and others 
according as they are concerned : Be it known to you that — for the 
enhancement of religious merit and fame, both in this world and the 
next, of my parents and myself — by me living at Khetaka — has been 
given with a willing mind by pouring water after having bathed to-day 
for the performance of the rites of the five great sacrifices of Bali, 
Cham, Vaisvadeva, Agnihotra and Afcithi — to Gobbaddi residing at 
Badavi, belonging to the Bharadvaja gotra, student of the Taifctirfya 
school, the son of the priest Badaddi, conversant with the meaning of 
all the Vedas and Sastras and whose other appellation “ Panditaval- 
iabharaja ” was well known in the world from his proficiency in the 
fourteen branches of science— the village of the name “ Samipadraka” 
situated in the region between the Mali! and the Narmada, the bound- 
aries of which are to the E. the village of the name of GolikA, to 
the S. the village of Ohorundaka, to the W. Bharthanaka and to the 
the village of Dhahadva; and the village of the name of “Sambandhi J * 
situated in the Mahkanika district the boundaries of which are to 
the E- the village of the name of Sajjodaka, to the S. Brahmanapallika, 
to the W. Kaianjavasahikaandtothe N. Kashthamandapa — these two 
villages thus defined by their eight boundaries, together with ap- 
purtenances, the flaws in measurement and inflictions of fate, 13 
together with the results of the workings of creatures, 341 with what- 
ever might be raised on the land with labour, with the assessment 
in grain and gold, not to be entered on by regular or irregular 
soldiery, not to be interfered with by the hand even of the king's 
officers, to last as long as the moon, the sun, the ocean, the earth, 
the rivers, the mountains endure, to be enjoyed in lineal succession 
by sons and sons’ sons, to the exclusion of grants previously made 
to Gods and Bralimanas — when seven hundred and thirty-eight 
years have elapsed since the time of the Baka king on the full-moon 
day of the bright half of Magha on the occasion of a lunar eclipse. 


« J. B. B. B. A. S. XVIII., 253, note 1 ; Ep. Ind. IV., 279. 

14 This I think to be the proper translation of ; Sabhdfcap&tapraty^ya. 3 
4 Bhnta 1 means 4 beings ’ and ‘ p&ta 5 seems here to be used in the sense of 
* attack,’ For ‘ praty&ya, ’ which is the same as pratyaya, see Amar&kosa, 
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LL 69— -75 9 Wherefore no one should cause hindrance to him 
while enjoying it as a Brahmana gift or allowing others to enjoy it, 
while cultivating it or getting others to cultivate it or alienating it* 
Similarly future kings, whether our descendants or others, knowing 
that the fruit of a grant of land is common (to al! kings) and 
perceiving that fleeting prosperity is as ephemeral as lightning and 
that life is as unsteady as the drop of water pendent on the tip of a 
blade of grass should respect and preserve our gift as they would, 
their own. He who with his mind enveloped in the thick darkness 
of ignorance will confiscate it or approve of its being confiscated 
shall incur the five great sins together with the minor ones. To 
this effect it has been said by the divine Vyilsa, compiler of the 
Vedas : 

LI. 75 — 85. The grantor of land rejoices in heaven for sixty 
thousand years ; and the confiscator and abettor dwell for the same 
number of years in hell. Those who confiscate grants of land are 
bom black serpents living in dried-up hollows (of trees) in the 
forests of the Vindhyas destitute of water. Gold is the first child 
of fire, the earth belongs to Vishnu and cows are the daughters of 
the sun ; the three worlds will have been given by him who makes a 
gift of gold, a cow and land. The earth has been enjoyed by many 
princes such as Sagara ; he who for the time being possesses the 
earth enjoys the fruits thereof. All these gifts productive of reli- 
gious merit riches and fame that have been made before by kings are 
like the remains of an offering to a deity or food vomitted ; what good 
person would take them back again ? O prince, assiduously 
preserve the land granted by yourself or others ; 0 the best of kings 
preservation (of a grant) is preferable to making a gift. Again and 
again does Ramabhadra entreat the future kings in this manner ; this 
bridge of merit common to all princes should be preserved by you 
from time to time. Reflecting that royal power and human life are 
as unsteady as the drops of water on the petal of a lotus, others* 
fame should not be destroyed by men of very pure minds and possessed 
of self-restraint. 

LI. 85 — 87. The Dutaka for this (charter) is Sri-Dronamma. 
And this has been written by Sii-Nemaditya, minister of peace and 
war. This is my own sign manual (viz, that) of Sri-Karkkaraja, the 
son of the prosperous Indraraja, 

[This same village of SambandM written about above was caused 
to be given by Kalahari]. 
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Note* 

Since the preceding pages were written, 1 have had occasion 
to read the ss History of Gujarat ” composed from the materials 
prepared by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji which forms the first part 
of the first volume of the Bombay Gazetteer. The Pandit seems 
to have therein utilised the date of these plates and the mention of 
Amoghavarshain it to draw, like me, the conclusion that Amoghavarsha 
came to the throne some year between the expired Saka years 734 
and 738. And this conclusion must naturally suggest itself to the 
mind of any person who sees that while the Baroda grant is dated 734 
Saka Sarhvat and takes the main line as far as Govinda III., the Nausari 
charter of the same prince is dated 738 Saka Sam vat and mentions 
Amoghavarsha, son of this Govinda III. 

Again, the Nausari copper-plate charter of the Gurjara prince v 
Jayabhata, edited by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji (Ind. Ant., Vol. XIII, 
p. 80) records the grant of a certain field in the village Samipad- 
raka, two of the villages surrounding which are Golika and Dhahadda—* 
unquestionably the villages of Golika and Bhahadva which our plates 
mention in defining the boundaries of Samipadraka. The Samipadraka 
of both these copper-plates must therefore be one and the same village* 
But the Pandit owns that he cannot identify these places except 
Dhahadda which, he thinks, is the modern Bo had near Godhra in the 
Panch -Mahals. I myself should not have been able to identify Sami- 
padraka, if the other two surrounding villages, viz., Chorundaka and 
Bharthanaka had not been mentioned in our plates. For it is only 
the certainty of the identification of these villages with Choranda and 
Bharthan respectively, that has led me to identify Samipadraka with 
Sondarn and also supplied me with a clue to the probable identifica- 
tion of Dbjihadva with a modern village of the name of Dhawat* 
The Pandit’s identification of Dhahadda with Dohad must therefore 
be given up. 


m 
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Art. X. "The Era of Yudiii-shthira. By Ramraw 
B a m k IUSH n a B e a gw at, Esq . 

[Read -26th January 1859.} 

Yudhi-shthira is the hero of the great epic Maha-Bharata. His era 
was counted from his coronation. When was Yudhi-shthira crowned ? 
Of course there is a conflict of views. There are three views — the 
astronomical, the popular and the solstitial 

1 . — The Astronomical View. 

For the astronomical view we are indebted in the first place to 
Ivalbana, 1 who wrote his Raja-Taranginiin the year 1070 of the Cashmi- 
nan era. Jvalhana citing the distich 5T: 

Q and the era of that king lasted for 2520 years’) from the 
Brihat-Sanhita of Varaha-mihira adds 2520 to 1070, Kalhana thus 
places the coronation year of Yudhi-shthira 3590 years anterior to the 
date of his Itaja-Tarangini. The Cashtnirian era coinciding with the 
Slialivahana era of the Marathas, 78 will have to be deducted from 
2520 to determine the coronation year of Yudhi-shfhira, The era of 
Yudhi-shthira will thus be found to have commenced 2448 years before 
Christ. 

The line though found in the great work of Varaha-mihira, 

is not his own, but he 3 acknowledges to have borrowed it from Vriddha- 
Garga, who thus appears to be the earliest authority for the era. 
Dr. Kem in his excellent preface 3 to Brihat-Sanhita, pats down 
505 A, C. as the date of Varaha-mihira, The line ct3fY$3T can 
thus he traced up from the middle of the 12th to the beginning of the 
6th Christian century. When did Vriddha-Garga, from whose work 
Varaha-mihira borrows the line, live? It is evident from the wording 
of the line, that Vriddha-Garga must have written his work at a time 
when the era of Yudhi-shthira was no longer in use. The era of 
Yudhi-shthira having ceased in or about 78 A. G., Vriddha-Garga may 
safely be placed at the close of the first Christian century or there- 

2 <4 mum. 1 ^ 
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3 P. 25, Kern’s Edition 
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about. He cannot certainly be supposed to have written his work 
before 78 A.C., tlie year when the era of Yudhi-shthira is said to hare 
ceased. 

Though the close of the era of Yudhi-shthira will thus be found to 
be a thing not to be relegated to the domain of fiction, the same can- 
not be said of its commencement. The basis of the era is apparently 
astromonical mtWl mm gf%pfr ^mfgT is the 

distich preceding *nrr£37; while the distich following is 
ST3T TTrf %■ mfam- The preceding distich declares that while 
king Yudhi-shthira was ruling the earth, tlie (seven) mr/es, (the con- 
stellation of Ursa Major) were in Magha (the 10th lunar mansion 
corresponding to the first part Leonis) ; while the distich, which 
follows, discloses the belief, which the astronomers of those days 
entertained that the seven sages remained for fall 100 years in conjunc- 
tion with each lunar mansion. This belief of the seven sages remain- 
ing in conjunction with each lunar mansion, after the fashion of the 
planets, for one hundred years, the modern astronomer will pronounce 
to be a fiction pure and simple. Nevertheless the belief was general 
in those times that the seven sages also moved in the vast space just 
like Jupiter, Saturn, and other planets, and that their one revolution 
was completed in 27 centuries or 2700 years. Beyond this belief in the 
revolution of the seven sages, there are no data for ascertaining the 
exact commencement of the era of Yudhi-shthira. “The seven sages 
were in conjunction with the first Leonis during the rule of Yudhi- 
shthira, and the conjunction of the seven sages with each lunar man- 
sion lasts for one hundred years” — is the only ray of light, howso- 
ever feeble or dim, the surrounding darkness being otherwise deep 
and impenetrable. Curiously enough 'Vriddha-Garga does not disclose 
the position of the seven sages in the year, when the era of Yudhi- 
shthira, according to him, ceased. Even as regards the commencement 
of the era, the information is not quite satisfactory, Vriddha-Garga 
having failed to put down the precise year. The only satisfactory and 
valuable information one gets from Vriddha-Garga is the time of the 
duration of the era. This information supplied by Vriddha-Garga taken 
In conjunction with the fact that the Cashmirian era of Kalhana concided 
with the Shalivahanaera of the Marathas, enables us to fix conclusively 
the date of the history, or rather the story, of the civil war between the 
Kauravas and the Piindavas. The astronomical view of the era of 
Yudhi-shthira will carry up the Kauravas and the Pandavas to the 25th 
century before Christ, but not higher. Among the Braliminical data 
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for fixing the date of the Kauravas and the Pandavas, these seem 
to be the oldest and the most authentic. No other data older or more 
authentic are to be found in the whole range of Sanskrit literature. 

lie lying on these data, Kalhana holds that the Kauravas and the 
Panda vas lived after 653 years 4 of the age of Kali had passed. 

2 — The Popular View, 

According to the popular view, the commencement of the era of 
Yudhi-shthira coincides with the commencement of the age of Kali ; in 
fact, the age of Kali commenced with the coronation of Yudhi-shthira. 
The era of Yudhi-shthira is thus earned up higher by 653 years 
The duration of the era, according to the popular view, ought thus to 
be 653 4* 2526 = 3179 years. But of these 3179 years, 135 years are 
assigned to the era of Yikrama and the duration of the era of Yudhi- 
shthira is thus reduced to 3044 years. 

The popular view is based on the native annual almanacks. 

The Vaishnavas seem to have been responsible for this carrying up 
of the era of Yudhhshifchira by 643 years, thereby making it coincide 
with the commencement of the age of Kali. The view of the Vais hnavas 
as set forth in the Vishnu Purana and the Bhagavata Purana, is that 
« as long 5 as Krishna lived, Kali dared not touch this sub-1 un ary world, 
but the moment he departed, Kali assumed his impious rule.” Krishna 
having come to be regarded as Vishnu, the beneficent divinity of ti e 
Hindu Trinity incarnate in entirety, some of the Vaishnavas were 
naturally shocked to acknowledge that he lived and breathed his last, 
or rather ascended to his heaven, in this age of impiety ; and piously 
carrying up the era of Yudhi-shthira by 653 years, they made it 
coincide with the age of Kali. Though Vishmi-Purana is now-a-days 
very seldom read, Bhagavata Purana is very popular throughout the 
length and breadth of India; and its chronology, though faulty from 
a critical standpoint, is taken to be quite unexceptional by the 
orthodox Brahmana of to-day. The ante-dating of the era of 
Yudhi-shthira in native almanacks thus appears to be the result of the 
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popularity acquired by Bhagav&ta Purana, which is every inch a 
Parana of the Vaishnavas. 

The era of Vikrama, which comes in the popular view, is quite 
distinct from the era of Vikrama current in the valley of Cashmira. 
There is a diffrence of 185 y ears between the two eras. The era in 
C&shmira was the era of a Vikrama, whose real 6 name, according to 
Kalhana, was Harsha. T he other, which is popularly known as 
Bamvat, commenced 135 years earlier. There is a tradition current in 
Maha-rashtra that the founder of the Vikrama era and the founder of 
the Shalivahana era were contemporaries. A battle was fought between 
the two kings or emperors, somewhere on the river Narmada, in 
which the Maratlias having annihilated his forces, the Lord of Ujjayini 
had to beat a retreat. This Vikrama must be the Barsha Vikrama, 
who, according to Raja-Tarangirn, subjugated Cat limira and, 
among the spoils, carried to his capital even the throne 7 of the Cashmi- 
rian kings. The Maratha tradition appears thus to have had a histori- 
cal foundation. The only point the reader’s attention ought to be 
specially drawn to, is that the Vikrama of the Maratha tradition must 
be the Harsha Yikrama of Cashmirian fame and not the Sain vat 
Vikrama, whose conquests could not be so extensive. 

Let us now proceed to the solstitial view, 

S . — The Solstitial View. 

There are two solstices, two equinoxes. The two equinoxes, the vernal 
and the autumnal, were hardly known in India in the earliest times. 
The same cannot be said of the two solstices, the winter and the sum- 
mer. The six months following the shortest day and ending with the 
longest are even now known as the six months of Ildagayana, popularly 
Uttarfiyana, meaning “ going towards the north ” (of the sun). The 
old Hindu called the six months “the months of light,” being 
the “ months of growing days.” The other half of the year was called 
Dakshina-yana, meaning “going towards the south” (of the sun). 
These six months to the old Hindu were “the months of darkness,” 
being “months of growing nights.” In the astronomical appendix of 
the Vedas, the months in which the two solstices fell are held to be 
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always the same, the winter solstice in the first 8 year of the cycle of five 
years called Yuga invariably falling on the first day of the lunar Magha 
(February and March), the sun being at that time in conjunction 
with the constellation of Shravishtha or Dhanishtha. In the second, 
third, fourth and filth years of the cycle 0 the days were respectively 
18th (white fortnight), 10th (dark fortnight), 7th (white fortnight) 
and 4th (dark fortnight) of the same month of Magha for the winter 
solstice. In the sixth year, that is, the first year of the new cycle, the 
winter solstice again fell on the first day of the white fortnight of Magha, 
The summer solstice fell on the 7th day (white fortnight) of the luna r 
month of Shravana in the first year, on the 4 th day (dark fortnight) in 
the 2nd, on the first day (white fortnight) in the 3rd, on the 13th day 
(white fortnight) on the 4th, and on the 10th day (dark fortnight) in 
the 5th year of the cycle. In the 6th year, it again fell on the 7th 
(white fortnight) of the same lunar month of Shravana, The two 
solstices, according to the author, thus invariably fell in the two 
lunar months of Magha and Shravana. 

Modern astronomical observations having established that the 
equinoxes recede 1 degree in 72 years, and that, the equinoxes receding, 
the solstices also recede, the date of the observation of the falling of the 
winter solstice on the 1st of the lunar Magha, the sun being in con- 
junction with Dhauishthfi, can be pretty accurately determined. The 
winter solstice being found to have receded about 41*5 degrees, as it 
now fails somewhere in the lunar Marga-sMrsha, 41*5 V 72 would give 
the approximate number of years passed from the fixing of the date 
of its falling somewhere in the lunar Magha. Rough calculations thus 
point out that the observation noted down in the astronomical appendix 
of the Vedas must have been made about B. C. 1091 (2988-1897). 
Armed with this astronomical datum, one can easily proceed to fix the 
date of the war between the Kauravas and the Pandavas. 

Bhishma, the renowned Maha bharata warrior, is reputed to have 
breathed his last on the 8th day of the white 10 fortnight of the lunar 
Magha, the sun having commenced its career towards the north some 
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hours earlier. This year, then, must have been the fourth of the cycle of 
five years, since it is in the fourth year that the winter solstice is said 
to fall on the seventh day of the white fortnight of the lunar Magha, 
The story of the death of Bhishma on the 8th day of the lunar Magha, 
after the winter solstice had set in on the 7th, is either a fact or a 
fiction. If it be taken as a fact, the testimony of Vriddha-Garga, in 
regard to the era of Yudhi-shthira having lasted for 2526 years, loses 
its value. A better alternative perhaps is that the episode be taken as 
a fiction interpolated by the Brahmanas to uphold the Vedic tradition 
as told in the Chhandogya-Upanishad and also in Bhagavad-Gita. 
“Those who die after the winter solstice has set in directly go to the 
heaven of Brahman and are not born again” — is the view 11 of the 
Chhandogya-Upanishad. The original Mahabkarata containing 12 only 
24,000 verses w T as hardly one-fifth of the voluminous epic of to-day 
which, according to popular belief, has 125,000 stanzas. The Pandavas 
do not seem to have come within the pale of the Brahminical civiliza- 
tion. A critical student cannot help bearing in mind that the five 
brothers married one wife, and that Bhima had taken the vow of 
drinking the blood of the enemy most obnoxious to him. The original 
story was evidently a non-Brahminical one, but being once recited 
before Shaunaka and his Yedic associates, it spread among the 
Brahmanas. In the Book of Genealogy and in the Book of the Forest, 
the hand of the B rah m ana-priest is distinctly visible. In the Book of 
Peace, which is the most voluminous of the eighteen books, the influ- 
ence of Buddhism and Jainism also can be very easily detected. In 
the Book of Admonitions also the antiquity of a good many chapters 
is exceedingly doubtful. If this general analysis of the- great epic poem 
be correct, there is room for believing that the placing of the death of 
Bhishma after the winter solstice had set in is a later addition made 
by the Brahmanas in the interest of the Yedic religion or rather the 
tradition of the Oupanishada School. 

n srora- 
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Art. XI .—The Cities of Iran as described in the old Palahavi 
treatise of ShatroihaA-Irdn. By Jxvanji Jamshedji Modi, 
Esa.> B.A. 

[Read 26th January 1899.] 

si SliatroihS-i-Iran,” or “ The Cities of Inin,” is the name of an old 
Pahalavi treatise lately published for the first time, with some other 
Pahalavi treatises by* the late lamented Dastur Dr Jamaspji 
Minocheherji. The book purports to give the names of the lounders 
of some of the known cities of Western and Central Asia that 
had, at one time or another, passed into the hands of the ancient 
Persians. It has not been hitherto translated in any language . 1 
The object of this paper is to identify these cities and give a few 
points of geographical and historical importance about them as 
presented by this treatise. 

This treatise seems to have been written a long time after the 
Mahomedan conquest of Persia. In the Pahalavi Bundehesli , 8 the 

country of Syria is spoken of as Suristan ( j*Wks ), «'• e., the 

country of Suria or Syria, just as Cabulistan is the country of Cabul. 
It is spoken of as the country from which the Prat or the Euphrates 
runs. Sham is the name given to Syria by Mahomedan writers. Accord- 
ing to Ma^oudi , 3 Syria was called Sham ^ U because it is situated 
on the left (chum/) of Kaabah and Yemen was so called because 
it is situated on the right (yemin) of Kaabah. The king of Yemen 
(Arabia Felix) is spoken of in the Pahalavi books as tazihdn maleic* 

or Ci iazihdn shah **00 P-pw? t.e, the king of the Arabs. But 

in this treatise these countries are known not by their old names of 
Suristan and “the country of the Taziks,” but by their later names 

1 The late lamented Dr. Darraesteter has translated two passages in his 
4 Textes Pehlvis relatifs an Judaisme.’ 
a Justi, p. 51, 1. 12. 8. B. E. Oh. XX., 10. 

3 B. de Meyuard, Yol. III., p. 139. 

* JDinkard. Tehmuras’s MS. extra leaves after p. SOS, B. B. E., Y ol. XXXYII* 
Bk, YIIL Oh. XIII. 9. Bin^-l-Farvardin Y&md-Khurd&d -Dastur Jamaspp’s 
Edition, p. 103, s. 14. 
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of Sham and Yemen. This fact then shews that it was written after 
the time of Mahomed, when these new names came into use. In 
what is called the older or the grand Bundehesh, the name Sham does 
occur once (S. B* E. f Vol. XLYIL, p. 151), but the word seems to have 
been miswritten for Ami, which is found in the later copies. That 
it is a mistake of the last revising editor appears from the fact that 
he says that the land of Surak was called Sham. Now the land of 
Surak, from which the river A rag is represented as flowing, is 
evidently the country of Sogdiana and not Syria. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that though there is a mistake in the identification, yet 
the name * Sham * was known to the revising editor of the Bundehesh. 
But in that ease we must remember that the revising editor seems to 
have dome his work as late as the end of the ninth century. 5 So it is 
possible that the Pahalavi writers began to use the name in the ninth 
century. That probably is the date of our treatise. 

Again, we find in no other Pahalavi works the name of Africa, 
which is here called ‘ Farika.’ Many Persian writers even, when 
they spoke of Africa, spoke of it as the country of Magreb, or the 
West. Just as at present, the European nations speak of 
Turkey and the adjoining countries as the East, and of China 
and Japan as the Further East, so the ancient Asiatic authors spoke 
of Africa — of course by Africa they understood only Egypt and 
the northern portion of Africa with which they had come into contact— 
as Magreb, or the country of the West. The country of Egypt is 
spoken of in some Pahalavi books as Misr, but the term Africa is 
not used at all. Therefore, the use of this name in our book also 
points to its later origin when the name Africa began to be used more 
commonly in Persia, after the time of the Mahomedan conquest. It 
is noteworthy that among the places mentioned in our books, the name 
of Egypt or Misr is conspicuous by its absence, though the country 
was at one time ruled over by the ancient Persians. So it appears 
that by the name Parika or Africa, which latterly became common in 
Persia, our author- meant the country of Egypt. According to 
Maqoudi, the country had derived its name from one Afrike, son of 
Abrahab {/v«^ 4 ^ who had founded it. 

There is one other city, an allusion to which in the book points to 
the fact that the book could not have been written, or at least finished, 
earlier than the ninth century, or the end of the eighth century. It is 


» S. B. E., Vol. V., West. Bundehesh, Introduction, p. 43. 
21 


the town of Bagdad, Its foundation is attributed to one A bon 
Jafar, who was also called Abou Davanifc. This personage was the 
Khalif Abou Jailer IViansour, who had, according to Elm Haukal, 6 
built the celebrated city since the introduction of Islam, This is 
the only town in the list of the cities of this book, the foundation of 
which is attributed to a Mahoraedan ruler. Our book gives Abou, 
Davauik as the other name 'of this prince, and it is confirmed by 
Tabari, according to whom his whole name was Abou Djafax* 
Maneuir Abou 5 ! Dawaniq. Now this prince began to reign in 
Hijri 136 (A. D. 754), and built the town of Bagdad in Hijri 145 
(A. I), 763). This shows, then, that the hook must have been 
written at the end of the eighth century or in the ninth century. 
Altogether 111 cities are referred to in this treatise. Out of this 
number 52 are enumerated with the names of the founders of most 
of them. With' few exceptions these cities are grouped in large 
divisions. The first three divisions are separated by the common use 
of the words ** In the- direction of ?s (pavan hosts). 

The first group is that of the cities of Khorasiin, which Is 
considered to be a very large province. As Kinneir says. : “The vast 
province of Khorass&n has for its boundaries the Oxus and country of 
Bulkh, to the E, and E., Cabul and Seistan to the S„ and to the 
W. the province of Irak, Asterabad and DahestanA 7 The cities 
mentioned as those belonging to Klmrassan are 17*. They are the 
following: — Samarkand, a city in Baikh, 8 Khvarzem, Maruv-rud, 
Meruv (Mervj, Harai - {Herat), Pushen (Push'eng), Tus (Mashad), 
3Sio-Shapuhar. (Nishapur), Kain, ■ Dahistah, Komis, and five cities 
bearing the name of Khusrui. 

The second group.- is that of the cities in the direction of Khur- 
baran, i, e., Khavar (Pa van kost-i-Khu rbaran) . Khavar is the name 
of a district in Khorassan. But the very first name in this, group, 
viz,, Ctesiphon, shows- that it is not the district of that name that is 
mentioned here. Here the. word is used as a commom noun in the 
sense of £ the west.’ In this group of the Western cites we find the 
.following — 

Otesiphon. 

Sasur (Sarsur). 

Hirleh (Hill eh). 

8 Ousley’s Oriental Geography, p» 66, 

7 A Geographical Memoir of the Persian. Empire, by Kiuneir, p. 109, 

$ The Pahalavi name can be taken as that of Bokh&iA also. 
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Bawir (Babylon). 

Hair at or fiirat (Hint)* 

Ham dim. 

One city in Mali in the direction of Nehavand and in the district 
of V ah ra m -a v a n d • 

Twenty cities in the country of Padashkvargar (the mountain 
district on the south of the Caspian, including the provinces of 
Tabaristan, Mazandaran and Ghelan), 

Mosul, 

Nine cities in Jazeereh (Mesopotamia), 

Twenty-four cities in the land of Syria, Africa, Cufa, Mecca 
and Medineh, 

The third group of cities is that of Nimruz or Seistan. As Sir 
F. J, Goldsmid says, *' It is somewhat embarrassing at the present 
day to define the limits of the province of Sistan. We may suppose two 
territories, one compact and concentrated, which may be termed 
* Sistan Proper/ the other detached and irregular which may be 
termed * Outer Sistan. 5 559 

The following are the cities of Seistan * — - 

Cavul (Cabal), Ravad (Rebat), Bost, Faria v (Fariab), Zavulastan, 
and Zarang (Dooshak). 

The fourth group is that of the towns of KirmAn and PArs. It 
contains the following towns : — 

Kerman, Veh Arfcashir, St ilk bar (Istakhar or Persepolis), 
Darabgird near Shiraz, Visb-Shapuhar, Artashir Gadman cr 
Firouzabad, Touj. 

The fifth group forms the towns of Khuzis'tan, which are the 
following : — 

Oharmazd- Artashir or Ahwaz, Ham Oharmazd, Shus, Shuster 
Yondn-i-ShApuhar, Airan kird-Shapuhar, ■ NAhar Tirak, 
Simian, Kharayast, Askar (Askar Moukarram), Yeh (Hev), 
Gae (Ispahan), Khajran (Kazeroun), Adjan, Kara. 

The sixth and the last group contains towns which cannot be 
ascribed to any one province. They belong to 'different provinces 
in different directions. They are the following: — 

Ashkar (2nd), Ataropatakan (Adarbaijan), Ninav (Nineveh), 
Ganjeh, Amui (Amul), Bagdad. 

9 •* Journey from Bunder Abbas to Meshed by Sistan,” by Sir F. J, Goldsmid, 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, Yok XXII., p, 88. 
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We will now speak of the cities in detail 

Samarcand- — Our Palmlavi book attributes the foundation of 
Samarcand to Kaus of Kobud of the Ivy am an dynasty of Persia, and , 
its completion to his son, Siavakhsh. Tabari says that Samarcand 
was founded in the reign of Kobad, but he attributes its foundation to 
one Samar, a general ofTobbaAbou Karib, a king of Yemen . 10 
Maeoudi also attributes its foundation to Samar . 11 Tabari, later on, 
says that Alexander the Great founded it. When Oriental writers 
speak of the foundation of a city, we must not always understand by 
that term its original foundation, but its being rebuilt or decorated 
or enlarged. Edrisi says this more clearly. “Samarcande doit sa 
fondatioa an Toba-el-Akbar 12 (roi de F Arabic Heureuse), et ses 
progress a Dhoul-Oarne’in (Alexandre le Grand ). 13 

The Shab-nameh throws no further light on the question of the 
foundation of Samarcand. What we learn from this book is merely 
this, that at onetime it belonged to the Persians, that latterly Afrasiab, 
the Turanian, had taken it away from their hards and that, in accord- 
ance with one of the terms of peace made with Siavakhsb, the son of 
Kaus, it went back into the hands of the Persians . 14 It appears then 
that Kaus must have begun building it, when it was captured by 
Afrasiab and that Siavakhsh finished it on regaining it according to 
the terms of peace. Though Tabari, Maeoudi, Edrisi, and Firdousi do 
not directly support our Pahalavi book in its statement that Kins 
founded it, other Oriental writers do. * Samarkand remonte a la plus 
haute antiquite. Les annales de F Orient musulman en rapportent la 
fondation sous le nom de Sogdo (d’ou Sogdiane) a i’dpoque heroique 
de Fhistoire persane, en Fattribuant an Keianide Kei Kaous fils de 
Keikobad ” 15 

There is one statement about Samarcand in this new treatise which 
throws some light upon the locality of one of the two celebrated 
libraries of ancient Persia. 

We find what Dr. West calls “ The Traditional History of the 

10 Tabari par Zotenberg II., pp. 31, 82, 157. 

1 1 Magoudi par Barbier de Meynard I., p. '352. 

12 Us ts the same as the Tobb<l Abou Karib, of Tabari, the master of Samar# 
1S G^opraphie d 'Edrisi, par Jaubert, II., p. 198. 

, Hohl. II,, p, 272, 11, 923-24, " The ruins of Afr&si&b are still pointed out. 
to travellers at Samarcand. (Through the Heart of Asia, by Bonvalot, VoL 
II. ? pp, 7, 80.) 

l a Nouveau Dictiomiaire de Geographic Uniy^rselle, 
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Zoroastrian Scriptures ” in. several Pahalavi books. ^ According 
to that history, when Zoroaster revealed his new religion Kal Vish- 
tasp, the then ruler of Persia, asked him to write down the scrip- 
tures. The king ordered that the original be kept in the treasury 
of Shapigan or Shaspigan and that an authentic copy be deposited 
in Dazhu-i-Napisht, z. e., the castle of written documents* Thus two 
great libraries were established, the one of Shapigan and the other of 
Dazhu -i-Napisht. Ou the invasion of Persia by Alexander the Great, 
who, on account of the devastations that he committed, is termed 44 the 
evil destined villain ” {mare dush-g adman) and “ the cursed 
( gazashte ) Alexiedar,” the latter was destroyed by fire by his troops* 

The books in the library attached to the treasury of Shapigan 
fell into the hands of the Am mans, i.e., the Greeks of those provinces 
which latterly formed a part of the Eastern Empire of the Romans , 
and they were translated into Greek. Our Pahalavi book also 
refers to this traditional history in a few words. It says that the 
foundation of the city of Samarcand which is situated in the province 
of Khorasan (or the Eastern districts) was laid by king Kaus of 
Kobad and that the city was completed by his son Siavakhsh. 
Kaikhosru, the son of Siavakhsh, was born there and he had built 
therein a glorious fire temple.- The book then proceeds to say: 

“ In the end, Zoroaster brought the religion and by the order of king 
Vishtasp wrote 1,200 ‘par yards 9 (chapters) of religious writings on 
golden tablets and deposited them in the treasury of that fire-temple. 
At last the accursed Sikandar (Alexander) burnt and threw into the 
river the (collection of the) religious writings (Dinkard) of seven 
kings/’ 

This passage not only repeats what is already said in the above 
named Pahalavi works about the early part of the traditional history 
of the Zoroastrian scriptures but says something more* It says that 
the writings burnt by Alexander were not only those of Zoroaster 
alone but also the religious literature collected by seven kings* 17 

16 Dinkard Bk. III. Hang’s Introduction to the Zend Pahlavi Glossary of 
Dastur Dr. Hosbangji, pp. xxxi.-xxxviii. West’s Dinkard, S. B. E. Yol. 
xxxvii., pp. xxx.-xxxl. pp. 412-413. Ardai Vir&£ K&meh, chap, I., 1-15 
Tansar’s letter to the King of Tabaristan. Journal Asiatique, Tome III. (1894). 

17 Though the number of kings mentioned here is seven we find later on 
that the names of eight kings are enumerated. They are Jam (Jamshed), 
Azidah&ka (ZohAk), Faridun, Minocheher, ££ms, Kal Khoshru, LohiAsp and 
Yisht&sp* The reason why, though eight kings are enumerated, the religious 


Now where were the two libraries of Zoroastrian books situated ? 
The one of, the Dazhu-i-Napisht which was burnt by Alexander was 
situated, according to the Dinkard, in the country of Iran (Air an 
Shatm. The Zend Pahlavi Glossary, XXXII). It appears from 
the Ardai Viraf Nameh (ch. I. 4) that the city of Iran in which it 
was situated was Stakhar-i-Papakan, n <?., Istakliar or Persepolis of 
Ardesir Babegan (Artaxerxes I.) As to the second library, viz,, that 
of Shaspigan, its situation has not been as yet settled. Dr. Hang 
thought that Shaspigan “ was, perhaps, the name of the fort at 
Pasargacte where Cyrus was buried,” But our book seems to settle 
the question and says that the other library was at Samarcand. It 
was attached to the great tire- temple of that city founded originally by 
king Kaikhosru. Samarcand, though now and then under the terri- 
tories belonging to Iran, was not, strictly speaking, a city of Iran 
(Iran Shatra) as Istakhar was. It was now and then a Turanian 
city. Hence it is that the library of Dazhu-i-Napisht is specially 
spoken of as situated in the city of Iran, as distinguished from the 
library of Shaspigan, situated in Samarcand which was more a 
Turanian city than an Iranian one. 

But there is one difficulty presented by our text which would 
prevent us from settling the question that the Shaspigan Library 
was situated in Samarcand. It is this that our text says of the 
Samarcand library also, that it was burnt by Alexander, and not only 
that but that its contents were thrown into the river. As a matter 
of fact, we know that the Shaspigan library was not immediately 
burnt by Alexander but that most of its books were translated by 
the Greeks into their own language, and that it was some of these 
translations that Tansar or Taosar made use of in reviving the 


writings (Dinkard) of only seven kings are said to have been collected, is 
that the King Azidah&k or Zoh&k is not taken into consideration. The names 
of the prominent kings of Ir&u, commencing from Jamshed, are mentioned 
one by one, and Azidah&k’s name is also mentioned as that of a prominent 
king, but he was an irreligious monarch and so as such could not have written 
or collected any religious works; The fact that Azidah&k is not considered by 
the author to have been a monarch who contributed anything to the collection 
of religious writings in the library attached to the fire-temple in Samarcand 
is clear from the fact that while we find in the text the words k mk -i ’ (that: 
of, i the khuUi or sovereignty of) repeated before all the monarohs we do 
not find them repeated before the name of AzklaMka. 
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ancient literature' of Iran in the reign of Ardeshir B a began . 13 I 
think that the writer of our Pahalavi treatise has committed a 
■mistake in saying that the library of Samarcand was burnt by 
Alexander, and the mistake seems to me to have arisen from the fact 
of mistaking one place for another, their names being identical,. 
We have seen that the library burnt was that of Dazhu~i-Napishfc 
situated in Istakhar. Now, it appears from Ebn Haukal’s Oriental 
Geography 19 that there is near Samarcand also a district of the 
name of Istakhar and that there is also a river of that name 
passing from the district. This identity of the names of two 
places seems to have led the author of the Pahalavi treatise into 
the mistake of saying that the library of Samarcand was burnt by 
Alexander, and not only that, but that its contents were thrown into 
the river. The statement in the older books of Dinkard and Virfif- 
Nameh that the library (of Dazhu-i-Napisht) at Istakhar was burnt 
by Alexander, seems to have led the author to the mistake of taking 
one Istakhar for another, the Istakhar of Pars for the Istakhar of 
Samarcand. Thus then our treatise seems to settle the question of 
the locality of the library of Shaspigan, the second library of Iran. 

Balkh or Bokha»rS».— The second city of Khonisan referred to 
in our treatise is Bixkhar-i-Namik It is the beautiful 

BAkhdhi (. Bdkhdhim S fir am) of the Yendidad spoken of as Bfikhar-i- 
Nyok (jV in the Pahalavi translation. This Bakhar or Bakhal 

of the Pahalavi Yendidad is identified by some with Balkh and by others 
with Bohkara. One manuscript of the Pahalavi Yendidad in my 
possession identifies the Bakhdhi of the Avesta with both Balkh and 

Bokhara ($$) -*Jj Balkh Bokhara nyok). Now if we take 

this city to be Balkh, Magoudi speaks of it as e., the 

beautiful Balkh 20 which epithet corresponds to the Sriram 
2. e, 9 beautiful) of the Avesta. 

Coming to the name of its founder we find that our book attributes 
the foundation of a place called Novazak in this city to Asfandiar the 

is Vide my paper on “ The Antiquity of the Avesta,’ 5 in the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Yol. XIX., No. 52. 

i3 Sir Wm, Ousley’s Translation, pp. 255-5B. 

Magoudi par B. de Meynaid 1L, p. 121. - 
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sou of King Gushtasp. No other Oriental work connects the name of 
Asfandiar with Balkh. Ma^oudi, Yakoui 31 and Mirk bond 22 attribute 
the foundation of Balkh to Lohrasp, the grandfather of Asfandiar. 
Lohrasp was therefore called Balk hi by some. According to the 
same historians,, some attribute it to Kay omars, some to Kaus and 
some to Alexander the Great. According to Kinneir some oriental 
writers attribute it to Taimuras . 23 

According to Tabari 24 Lohrasp built a residence there which he 
called Basn a (tw*). This is the A! Basna { | ) of Ma§oudi 

above referred to. Cazvini attributes its foundation to Kaiomars . 25 

Asfandiar is called Nizehvar (i. e. % a good lancer) in the Afrins. 
( | agj Our work explains why this epithet 

was applied to him. It says, that he pointed his lance to king Arjasp 
and his accomplices (Yashfc, IX. SO, Si), saying that if they would 
not respect the new religion of Zoroaster, he would punish them with 
his lance. 

Kharzem. — The foundation of Kharzsem is attributed to the Resh 
of the Yahoudgan, i m e., to the chief of the Jews. The Pahalavi word 

20 is the Hebrew Arabic cAij «. e . 3 the chief. We find this 

word in many Hebrew words denoting the titles of Jewish chiefs, e. p., 
Resh Metibta, i. e., the chief of the Session, Resh Kalla (Professor), 
Resh Galutha, £. e . 9 the chief of the Exiles . 27 At times it was also 
used with the proper names of Jewish dignitaries. For example 
Simeon Ben Lakish, a Jewish dignitary, was known as Resh Lakish. 
Of all these Reshes or chiefs, the rank of Resh Galutha 
L e., the Exilarch, or the chief of the Exiles, was considered to 
be the highest. According to Albiruni, “ the head of the exiles 
who had been banished from their home in Jerusalem, is the master 
of every Jew in the world; the ruler whom they obey in all countries, 

81 Diofcionnaire de la Perse, par B. de Meynard, p. 112. 

83 Shea’s Mirkhond, p. 58. Bombay Edition, p. 150, 

I $ V - ® ^ ^ f jji B tJy 1 j I . 

33 Kinneir’s Persian Empire, p, 187. The Novikak referred to hero, may 
be the NirwAzi (Fire-temple) of the coins, (Numismatic Illustrations of the 
Sussamans, by E. Thomas, p. 17). 

■ Tabari, par Zotenberg I., p. 491. 25 Ousley’s Travels IT,, p. 372. 

86 The correct form is vide section 47 of the book. 

37 History of the Jews, by Graeiz, Yak II. , p. 554. 
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whose order is caroied out in most .circumstances/* • . . . “He 

must of necessity be one of the descendants of David ; an offspring ■ 
of another family would not be fit for this purpose /* 33 In another 
part of our book the chief (Resk Galutha) is called Yahoudgan. 
Shah, L e., the King of the Jews, because in the court of some of 
the Sassanian kings of Persia he enjoyed royal honours. Some 
of these chiefs were the favourites of Persian kings and had founded 
separate colonies of their co-religionsts in Persia, When our text 
speaks of the foundation of Khvarzera by the Chief of the Jews, we 
Must understand by it, the foundation of a Jewish Colony there, 
because we know from the Avesta 29 that the town existed long 
before the Sassanian times., 

Three other Jewish colonies are referred to in this treatise, as 
founded by the Jews, or more particularly by Shishin-dokht, the 
daughter of one Resh Galutha, the king of the Jews, and the wife of 
Yezdagard of Shapuhar, t. e, t Yezdagard I., the son of Shapur III. 

According to Firdousi, Yezdagard I. was the son of Shapur III. 
Tabari says that he was the son of Beharam IV., but adds that some 
consider him to be the son of Shapur and the brother of Beharam . 30 
Macoudi calls him to be the son of Shapur , 31 but on the authority 
of another writer says later on, that lie was the son of Beharam . 33 
Mirkhond says that, according to some, he was the son of Beharam, 
and according to others the brother of Beharam . 33 Malcolm says, 
on the .authority of several historians, that according to some 
Yezdagard was the brother of Beharam, and according to others the 
.son, Rawlins on calls him the son of Beharam, He takes some 
Greek writers to be his authorities . 34 Our Pahalavi treatise settles 
this question by Saying, that Yezdagard was the son of Shapur, 

Now this Yezdagard is called dafr 'W> (Arabic * stinking). 
Most of the oriental historians' call him a wicked king, Firdousi 
calls him YezdagaTd-i-Baz&bgar ) 2 /. e. s the wicked 

'Yezdagard. As an instance of his:- .wickedness, Firdousi gives the 
case of Ms son Belieram Gourds imprisonment. He was sent to pri- 

‘ ss The Chronology cf Ancient nations, by Albirunb Translated by Dr, 
Sachau, pp. 19, 68 , ' 29 ■ Y&sf XX, li, 30 Tabari, voL II., page 103, 

S1 Ma$ondi, voi II., page 190. ■ 53 lblcl s vol, II., page 288. 

| a- : - A ■ {jg} 'j £ [jJ . (Mirkhond, 
Bombay edition, page 221, Mem owes sur la Perse. S-de-Saey, page 321.) ■ 

s *. The Seventh Oriental Monarchy, page 26 A ;■ 
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son for nodding in the court while standing in his presence. At the 
very time of his accession to the throne he had given to his courtiers 
a cause to be displeased with him. Macomb calls him A l Athirn 
( pxi SI I ) 3 i. e tf the sinner. In some oriental works he is spoken of 
as Pejehkiar 35 which is evidently the corruption of Bazehgar 
) of Firdousi. Mirk hood calls him Faru Ban deli gai ,3(l 
8 ) wherein the word (jfx&ij) is evidently the corruption 

of &}j ). According to Tabari some called him and 

others A1 Kbashan I) ,-t. e, 9 the wicked (Arabic; er&A hard, 

rude). According to all these Oriental writers, Yrakgard was called 
wicked for his personal wicked characteristics. But we learn from 
Greek and Roman writers that there was another reason why he was 
hated by his own countrymen. According to Procopius, Agathias 
and Theophanes, Arcadius, the Roman Emperor, had by his testa- 
ment appointed Yezdagard the guardian of his young son, Theodosius 
the Younger. 37 According to Cedranus, Yezdagard was given a legacy 
of 1,000 pounds of gold in return of this duty entrusted to him* Tins 
circumstance, they say, made him inclined a little towards the Chris- 
tians. Again, Antioch ns, his great favourite, whom ho had sent to 
the court of Rome to help and advise young Theodosius, had, by his 
frequent letters in favour of Christianity, turned the mind of the 
Persian king to the religion of Christ, so much so that according 
to some Roman writers he began persecuting the Zoroastrians of 
Persia for the sake of his Christian subjects. The influence of 
Antioch us had greatly led to the increase of Christian population in 
Persia. According to Theophanes, Yezdagard himself had shown a 
little inclination to turn a Christian. Bishop Marutha, of Mesopota- 
mia, and Bishop Abekas, of Ctesiphon, bad great influence over him. 
Prof. Barmesteter, while referring to these passages in our treatise 
in his interesting article on this subject, says, on the authority of 
previous writers, that it was this monarch who had allowed the first 
Christian synod to be held in Persia in the town of Seleusia under 
the leadership of the Bishop of Byzantium. 38 Again, he had per- 
mitted the erection of a Church at Ctesiphon. He employed 
Christian bishops on diplomatic service. It is said that Bishop 

33 S-do-Sacy. Mcmoires sur la Perse, page 331, 
s° Bombay edition, page 227. 

37 Bawlin son’s Seventh Oriental Monarchy, page 272, / 

as Testes Pehlvis Relatifs an Judaisme, Revue des Etudes Juives, X,, 
vol, XVIII., page U, 
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Marutha gained over the good will of the Persian monarch by once 
curing by his prayers, the headache from which the king was 
suffering, and which the Persian Mo beds and physicians could not 
cure. Again, they say, this very Bishop Marutha and Bishop 
Abdaas once by their prayers and fasts chased a demon which had 
possessed the body of the son of the king, 39 All these statements, 
however exaggerated, show that Yezdagar d was at first a little 
inclined towards Christianity. Latterly he had turned round a little, 
According to Theophanes and Theodaret, Bishop Abdaas, once 
depending too much upon his influence with the king, set fire to the 
great Fire-temple of Ctesiphon. Yezdagard asked him to rebuild it 
at once. Abdaas refused to do so. This exasperated the Persian 
king, and he ordered a general persecution of the Christians. Thus 
it was the favour that he had shown to a foreign religion and his 
inconsistent and wicked conduct that had made him unpopular with 
his people, and gained for him the epithet of dafr referred to in 
our treatise and the epithets of A! Athim, A! Khashan, Bazehgar, etc,, 
referred to in other oriental works. Me met with an accidental 
death, being kicked by a ferocious horse who appeared to be alto- 
gether quiet when he went before him to ride. Most of the oriental 
writers speak of this kind of death, as a punishment from God for 
his wicked conduct. 

Mow our Pahalavi treatise goes one step further, and points out that 
Yezdagard was not only favourably inclined towards the Christians 
but also towards the Jews. We learn from other sources that on great 
occasions he specially invited to his court the religious chiefs of the 
Jews. Huna, the son of Mathan, who was a Jewish prince, was a 
special favourite of Yezdagard. We read the following on this point 
in the history of the Jews: — M He (Yezdagard) was exceedingly 
well affected towards the Jews, and at the same time favourably 
disposed towards the Christians. On the days of homage there 
were present at his court the three representatives of the Babylonian 
Jews: Aslii, of Sora ; Mar-Zutra, of Pumbeditlia ; and Amemar, of 
Nahardea, Huna bar Mathan, who, if he was no Prince of the 
Captivity, must nevertheless have been possessed of considerable influ- 
ence, held, frequent intercourse with Jezdijird’s court. Such a mark 
of attention on the part of a Persian king «•-••• may be 
regarded as a proof of high favour,” (History of the Jews by 

Graetz, vol. II., page ? 61 7). _____ 

** lUd, page 45, : ■ 



Fow there was one '. special reason why Yezdagard was exceed- 
ingly well affected ' towards the Jews. We learn for the first lime 
from our Pahalavi treatise that Yezdagard was married to a Jewish 
princess. Fo other works, oriental or occidental, refer to this point, 
Shishin Dokht is the name of this Jewish princess. She was the 
daughter of the Resk Galutha, i, e . , the Jewish Exilarch, who is 
spoken of here as the Yahoudgan Shah, L e. 9 the King of the Jews. 
She seems to have played, if not the same, as Darmesteter says, 
at least a similar part, as that played by queen Esther of the Old 
Testament. It appears that not only Jewish princesses but other 
Jewish ladies had begun influencing the Persians in one way or 
another. It is for this reason that, we find that the Dinkard 
deprecates marriages with Jewish women ; 10 .As to the question who 
this particular Risk Galutak, whose daughter, Shishin Dokht, Yezda- 
gard had married, was, the above passage of the history of the Jews 
seems to show that it was Buna, the son of Nathan, who had con- 
siderable influence with Yezdagard. 

According to our treatise it was this Jewish queen of Yezdagard 
who had founded in Persia, Shus and Shuster, the well-known towns 
of Khuzistan. Not only that, hut it was at her special desire that a 
Jewish colony was founded in Gae (Ispahan). We will first speak of 
the towns of Shus and Shuster said to have been founded by her. 

According to Sir Henry Rawlinson, in the ancient times there 
were two cities of the name of Susan or Susa, the more ancient the 
Shusan of Scripture being situated on the Karim or Eulasus, and the 
other, the Susa of the Greeks, being situated near the Cherkheh or 
Choaspes. The Shus of our treatise seems to be the first of these 
two. Tradition and some oriental authors^ attribute to this town of 
Shus (Susa) the tomb of the Hebrew prophet Daniel. So it is likely 
that the Jewish queen of the Persian king took advantage of her 
influence over her royal husband and rebuilt or enlarged or improved 
the town with' which the name of a prophet of her religion was 
connected. According to Tabari 42 it is a very ancient town and said 


40 Dastux Peshofcan’s Dinkard, vol. II., page 90, 

41 Ebn Haukal, Ousley’e Oriental Geography, p 
** Zoleiiburg II, ? p, 95. 
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Karim at the distance of about 32 miles from Susa. Tabari 43 and other 
authors' 14 attribute its original foundation to Shapur I., who, they say, 
had ordered Emperor Valerian, whom he had defeated and taken 
prisoner, to send Roman engineers to build this and other cities. 
Pirdousi 45 also refers to this fact and says, especially of the waterworks 
of this town, that they were built by Beranous, a Roman engineer, at 
the orders of Shapur L 

The similarity of the names (Shus and Shuster) of these towns 
with that of their founder Shishin-dokht is striking. The original 
name of this queen may be Shushao, which is a common Hebrew 
name of Jewish women and Shishin may be a corrupted form. The 
Hebrew name Shusan seems to be the same as Arabic j*# susan 
meaning a “ lily.” The word dohht is the contracted form of 
clokhtar yA a i, e„ f daughter. It is used in the sense of 6S a maiden, girl 
or princess s> and is added to the names of several Persian queens, e> g, 9 
Puran-dokht and Azermidokht, 

As to the town of Gae wherein Shishin-dokht had founded a colony 
of the Jews, the name Gae is another form of JaS or Djev, which 
was the ancient name of Ispahan. 40 A part of Ispahan, now in 
ruins, is still known by the name of Djey. It was also known as 
Yahoudeh, i. e. 9 the quarters of the Yahoudis or Jews. is Ispahan 
etait anciennement la ville connu sous le nom de Djey. Ellese nom- 
mait, premitivement Djey, puis Yahoudieh.” 47 Our test attributes its 
original foundation to Alexander, 48 


43 II. } p. 79. 44 Malcolm’s History of Persia, I., p. 542. 

Mohl. Y., p. 392. 

43 Bictionnaire de la Geographic, etc., par. B. de Meyaard, p. 45. 

** Ibid, p. 43. 

48 The late Prof. Darmestefcer had a copy of the old text (ME) supplied to 
him, wherein, a part being e&ten away by worms, two letters are wanting* 
The words in the old text, as given by Darmesteter in his “ Testes Pchlvis 
relatifs au Judaism© (Revue des Etudes Juives, p. 41) is <c Shatrostan-i-Gai 
eujastak Alaksandaro pilp. ... kart.” Barmesteter in his translation takes 
the missing letters to be do, reads the word pilpae and translates the sentence 
thus Ra ville de Grai fut foulde aux pieds des elephants, par le mauclit Alexan- 
dre.” But it appears from the Teheran manuscript J J. copied from the orignal 

when it was in a good condition, that the word was philphou $ 

JS'ow Pirdousi gives philkous as the name of Philip, the father of 

Alexander the Great (Mohl. v., p. 57). In Persian the word philkous 



Some Persian writers carry the foundation of Ispahan to a period 
earlier than that of Alexander. According to our text the Jewish 
queen of Yezdagnrd had founded a Jewish colony at Ispahan, but 
according to other authors the Jews lived there long before this 
time. It is possible that this Jewish queen rebuilt their quarters or 
their part of the town. According to Yukon t 40 it was Bakht-en-Nasr 
(Nebuchadneazer) who, after taking Jerusalem, brought the Jews as 
prisoners to Ispahan, where they built quarters of their own and 
called them \ahotidiei»,' :! * Their population there, latterly increased to 
such an extent that, according to Mansonr ben BadAn, there was 
hardly a family in Ispahan which could not trace its descent from a 
Jewish ancestor. Ebn Haukal 51 names aplace called Jeliudistan just 
near Ispahan. That may possibly be the same as Yahoudieh because 
it also means “ the place of the Jews.” 

jyi 6ruV“rtld • It is said to be founded by BeharAm ofYezdagard, 
It is the Maruv-al-rud (ojp JIjj*) of Ebn Haukal.^ It is° the 
Marv-rud ( ) of the ShAhnAmeh. 63 The BeharAm referred to 

here is Behai am \ known as Bcharum Gour, Prom other oriental 
works, we know nothing of Meruvrnd being founded by BeharAm 
Gour. But what we know from Mirkbond and Firdousi is only this, 
that BeharAm Gour had won a great victory over the KhAkan of .Chin 
at a place known as Merv« (jj*). But this Merv seems to be quite 
a different place from Merv-al-rud. It is possible that Mirkhond and 


can easily De react plnlphous by dropping a dot (nukte) from J 

It. So it appears intelligible how the copyist put in philphous 

forphilkous ( J OI^'ei)- Anyhow Prof. Darmesteter’s reading pilpAe cannot hold 

good, because here, there is no question of the destruction of the oity of Ispahan 
(fnt faulde), but on the oonfcrary that of its construction. That Alexander had 
destroyed the city of Ispahan does not appear from any author but the fact that 
he had founded it appears from Athar el-Bilad (Dans le livre Athar el-Bilad 
o’est Alexandre seal qui est nomrncS comme fondateur d’lspahAu Diet de la 

Geogr &c. B. de Meynard, p , 41). Tabari , also supports this statement 
!>• 517), 

40 Diet, B de Meynard, p. 45, so jdid. 

51 Ousley’s OrientalGeography, p, 169. 

52 Ousley’s Oriental Geography, pp. 213, 214, 220, 222 231 

53 Moiil II., p. 263 5 IV., p . 189. 1 

p. 32 %tS-toSrTpp P m~7t° de Sa ° 7 ’ PP ' 384 ‘ 336 ! Bomba * eaition - 
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Firdousi have mixed up these two places. After the victory at the ] 

above place Ben a ram Gour is said to have built a large column 
( Ja^c| to mark out the 'frontiers of Iran and Turan. 

Meruv and Harae, — Both of them are said to be founded by 
Alexander the Great. Meruv is the well known city of Merv, known 
also as the Mam Shahjan* Ebn Haukal 55 also attributes its founda- 
tion to Alexander the Great, Yakoufc and other oriental writers 
also say the same thing/ 56 It is called Merv Shahjan (Le., Merv 
the city of the King), because it was one of the four royal cities 
of Khorasan, 57 According to Yakout, it was called Shah-jan 
(L’arne clu roi) because it was one of the largest and greatest cities 
of Khorasan. 58 Antiochus Kieatore had rebuilt the city and called 
it Antiochia. Tabari also attributes its foundation to Alexander 
the Great. 59 

The city of Harae is the Haroyu of the Vendidad, Hariva 

of the cuneiform inscriptions and Aria of the Greeks. It is the 
modern Herat. Yakout also attributes its foundation to Alexander 
the Great, La ville d’Herat, dit ed-Dehbi, a etc fondee par 
Alexandre, lorsque ce conquer ant, ay ant envahi FOrient, se p rep a r ait 
attaquer la Chine.’ 560 Some writers attribute its foundation to 
Lohrasp and its rebuilding to Gushtasp, Bahman and to Alexander, 61 

Iaaj f $5 ip ilCTAfMS !^^,J 

{3 jy ib £ / ^ £ Ca,J ^ 

Silvestre de Sacy 62 says on the authority of an oriental geographer 
that Herat was first founded by an Emir of that name, and rebuilt 
by Alexander. 

Plislieil. — This name is variously written by eastern writers, such 
as js or gi&jJ or w&AyJ. It is at the distance of 10 farsakhs 

from Herat. Some attribute its. foundation and its name to Pash eng 
the son of Afrasiab, .who was otherwise known as Shi d eh 63 (&&*.&). 


55 Ousley’s Oriental Geography, p. 215, 

Diotionnaire de la Perse* B. de Meynard, p, 527, n, 2, 

Kinneir’s Persian Empire, p. 179, 

®s Dietionnaire, B» de Meynard, p, 526. 

©& Tabari par Zotenberg, vol. I., p. 5l7, 

eo Dietionnaire. B, de Meynard, p. 593, 61 Ibid, p, 592, 

6 2 Memoires sur la Perse, par S 9 de Sacy, p. 389. 

as Diet, B, de Meynard, p. 122.. Livre des Eois. Mohl, IV,, p. 30, 1. 713. 


According to Kinneir®* Pushing is a considerable town a little to 
the north of Herat, built on the banks of the HenroudV The 
foundation of this city is attributed to Shapur of Artasldr, u t\, 
Shapur I. In our treatise the foundation of seven cities is attributed 
to Shapur I. According to Firdousi, Shapur had founded several 
cities with the help of an engineer or a geometrician ( ) named 

BeranouSj sent to him by Emperor Valerian of Homo. The seven 
cities referred to in our book as founded by Shapur are the following s 
(1) Pushen. (2) He o Sbapuhar. (3) Hairat. (4) Visit Shftpulmr. 
(5) Vandu-i-Shapuhar. (G) Airankard-i-ShApuhar. (7) Kharayast. 

Tus.- Tus of Naodar is said to have founded it. It is the Tons of 
Ebn Haukal according to whom it is situated to the north of Nisha- 
pour. 63 According to Maqoudi, king Faridun bad built a great fire- 
temple here. The building of the city of Mesched in its neighbour- 
hood eclipsed the city of Tus. The following story is related about 
its foundation Once upon a time, Kaikhosru sent Tus, the son of 
Naodar, to the frontiers of Turan to fight against AfrAsiab. He 
specially directed Tus to avoid the route of Iielat, lest Farad, the 
step-brother of Kaikhosru, who was living there, might; create a quarrel 
and fight with him. Tus on his way to the frontiers of Turan passed 
by way of Kelat in spite of Kaikhosru’s directions to the contrary. 
Farad thereupon sought a quarrel, fought with Tus, and was killed 
in the battle. On hearing of the death of his step-brother, Kaikhosru 
got enraged against Tus, who got afraid to return to the court of the 
Persian King. He therefore stayed in Ehorasan, and founding a 
new city, named it Tus, after his name. 66 The Dabistan 67 also 
attributes its foundation to Tus. Tus is mentioned in our books as 
the seat of the sepdh-pcit, u the commander- in-chief. According 
to Tabari the sovereigns of Tabaristan and of Khorasan were called 
Ispehbads, or Sepahbads, i* e, 9 the commanders-in-chief. 

Neo Shapuhar. — The second city founded by Shapur I,, is 
Nishapur ( jt^ ) the well-known city of Khorasan. According to 
Ebn Haukal, one of the places without its suburbs is known as Kohen- 
dez, and one of its gates is known as der-i-Kohendez 68 


64 Persian Empire, p. 183. 68 Ousley’s Oriental Geography, p. 2i5„ 

88 Meean’s Shahnameh, Persian. Preface, p. 32. Tabari, Voh L, p. 4G7. 

07 The Dabistan by Shea and Troyer, Voh I., p. 52. 

88 Ousloy’s Oriental Geography, p, 214, 
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The Kohendez referred to by Firdousi 69 as founded in Nishapur by 
Shapur 1* is the above Kohendez referred to by Bbn Haukat 

Molil. V, p. 392. 

Magoudi attributes its foundation to Shapur 70 II. On the authority 
of an oriental historian and geographer Kinneir says; « 4 This city 
was founded by Taimuras, and destroyed by Alexander the Great. 
It was after the lapse of many years rebuilt by Shapor I.’ 5 71 Hamd 
Allah Must6fi also attributes its original foundation to Taimuras, 
and its rebuilding to Shapur L “ Le premier foudateur de cette 
ville esfc, dit-on, Thahomers. Quand elle fut ruinee, Ardeschi 
Babegan batit une autre ville qu’il nomitia Nih (✓■*). Son his 
Schapour, qui gouvernait le Khoracan, 3e pria de ini dormer cette 
ville ; pique du ref us de son pere, il eleva sur les ruines de 1’antique 
cite de Thahomers une ville nouvelle qui fut nominee Nih Schapour, 
ou la ville de Shapour, dont les Arabes formerent plus tard le mot 
Nigabourd* 73 This passage gives a derivation of the name Nishapur, 
It says that it was so called because it was a city (N eh ^ city) 
founded by Shapur. 

According to our Pahalavi treatise, Shapur I founded the city of 
Nishapour at a place where he had killed an enemy named Pahlizak 
Tur, a name which can be variously read. Now the question is, who 
was this enemy. From Tabari we learn that Shapur I had killed a 
hostile monarch in Khorasan who had invaded the country of Persia 
daring Shapur’s absence at the siege of Nisib. “ Schapour . . . . 
fut inform ' quhin ennemi, venantdu Khorasan avait envahi laPerside 
Schapour retourna dans la Perside, attaqua Pennemi, le fit prisonnier 
et le tua; puis il revint a Nisibe.” 73 Unfortunately Tabari does not 
give the name of this enemy whom Shapur had killed. So we are not 
in a position to ascertain if he was the same person referred to in 
our text. Maeoudi, Tabari and Mirkbond speak of another king as 
being killed by Shapur I. This king is variously known as Zizan, 
Dhaizan (Satiroun), or Manizen. But he was not a king of Kliorasau. 

Kain. — It is said to have been founded by king Lohrasp. It is the 

69 Mob I. V., p t 392. 70 Maedu&i par S. de Meynard, Vol. II, p. 188. 

fi Persian Empire, . p, 185, ■■ Diet.' par B. ' de Meynard, p, 578 n. 

73 Tabari par Zdfceiiburg, Yol. II., p. 79. Valerian and Odenathus were 
also defeated by Shapur, but they were not connected with Khorasan. PahH- 
•zak can, with sumo transmutation of letters, be read Yalerian. 
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KAin uiM of Ebn Hnakai 7 * according to whom it is about six days’ 
journey from Herat. According to Yakont it is about eight days 
journey from He rat , and nine days’ from -Nishapur* It is? as it were, 
the gate of Khorasam 

Dahistan in the territory of Gurg&n.— It is the Dahistan ( & i^ t a) 
of Ebn Haukal. 75 Its foundation is attributed to Nam oi; the 
Asbkanian dynasty, who, according to Ma^oudi, was the fifth reigning 
monarch of the dynasty 

Konmis.— It is the Koumis of Ebn Hankal, situated in 

Tabaristan within the territories of Mount Damavand. 70 It is said to 
have been inhabited by the Parsis in the reign of Shapur of Yezda- 

gard. The word Parsian can be taken for the Part Ilians, be™ 

cause Damghan in the district of Koumis was the seat of the 
ParthianS. “Damghan . . * is always supposed to mark the 
sight of the ancient Ilekatompylos (or city of a hundred gates) the 
name given by the Greeks to the capital of the Arsaeid dynasty of 
Parthian kings” Persia, hv Ourxon, vol. L> p# 287. 

Khusrui. — We now come to a group of live cities known by the 
name of Khusrui, and said to be founded by different kings of 
the name of Khusrui. It is very difficult to identify the cities, and 
the kings bearing the name of Khusrui referred to in our book. 
There were several cities in Khurasan bearing the name of Khusrui. 
Of these, one is Khusruv Jird or Khusruv Gird (a jj«***> or a ' j&.ju****)* 
It is situated between Koumis and Nishapur, According to some 
oriental writers, it was founded by Kaikhosru. Les Historiens 
orientaux parlent de la citadolle de Kliosrewdjird com me dTme 
place tres-fortifiee dont 1’origine remonterait a Keikhosrou.” 77 “ Le 
chateau de Khosraudjird — G* etait line place tres 

forte, dont on attribuait la construction a Keikhosrou, le vninegueur 
d’ Af rasiab.” 78 ' The city of Djeser Wadjerd mentioned be 

Edrisi as situated on the way from Eei to Nishapur, is this same city 
of Khosraudjird 79 This city, then, is the second city in our 

group said to have been founded by Kaikhusrui. Again, at the distance 

74 Ousley’a Oriental Geography, p. 222-23. 

70 Ousley’s Oriental Geography, p. 170. 

70 Ousley’s Oriental Geograph, p. 178, 212. 

77 Yakout par B., de Maynard, p, 208, note. 

73 Journal Asiatique, 1846, Tom© VIII., p. 460, 

Edrisi; Vol. IX, p. 177. 
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of 12 miles. From --t he above city of Khosmidjird there is a city known 
as JasrauabAd (<sbf j j^) ? which, I think, to he Khosrau&bAd 
jj***£* ) ,The points (Nukteh) of ^ and £ having exchanged places. 
It is the Khosravahad (ah T of Yak oat, according to whom it 

is two <4 farsakhs 55 distant from Merv\ 80 This city then appears to be 
the third city in our list founded by Schad Khosru MustavM (abadV 
Again, Yakoufc speaks of another city Khosrau jShah ( a A) as 
being three “ farsakhs 15 distant from Men*. 81 Thus we find that 
there were three cities of the name of Khusrui near each other in 
Khurasan, The next two cities also seem to be near these three 
cities. We know from the history of Persia that there were five kings 
of the name of Khosrui. — 

1 Kai Khosru. 2 Khosru of the Parthian dynasty, who 
reigned after Pecorus from A. L>. 108 to 130, 8 Khosru 

who reigned for a short time after Yezd&gard of Shapur 
and before the accession to the throne of Beliaram Gour« 
4 Khosru Kobad (Noshirvan), and 5 Khosru Parviz. 

Of these five, two can be identified with those in our list, via., 
Khosru Kobad and Kai Khosru. So the remaining three Khosrus of 
history seem to be the other three Khosrus referred to in our text. 

Ctesiphon.— We now come to the second group of cities, vie,,. 
the cities of Khavar, or of the. West. 

Otesiphon, the first city mentioned in the second group, is said to 


have been founded by one Tus, who was the Ravak (the governor) of 
Sifkan. Tha Otesiphon was founded by by one Tus appears to 
be supported by the fact, that according to Yak out, its ancient name 
was Tousphon and not Otesiphon <f Hamzah 

dit que son non primitif c'tait Thousfoun que les Arabes 

out change en Thai’afoun.”® 2 

According to Amrnianus Marcellinus, Varda nes, a Parthian Prince, 
the son of Ardvan III., who reigned from A. D. 42 to 46, was the 
founder of this chy. It appears then that Tus was possibly a general 
of Vardanis, of whom we know that he had suppressed a rebellion in 
Seleucia, which was situated on one side of the Tigris, while Otesiphon 
was situated on the other. It is possible that when Vardanis 
conquered Seleucia, lie got Otesiphon rebuilt by Tus, 


4 


80 Diet., par B. de Meynard, p, 208. 

81 Ibid, p. 209, S 2 Yakoufc, B. de Meynard, p. 400. 



According to our Palialvi treatise Tus, the founder of; Oiesiphom, 
belonged to a place called Sifkan. So I think Cksiphon 16 "? 

is the shortened form of Tous-i-Sifkan 3 * 01 ? 

According to Kinneir (l The foundation of the city of Ctesiphon 
, . . . can hardly be ascribed to any particular person, as it 

would seem to have' increased gradually during a succession of many 
years, from a camp to a city, . Facorus supposed to be Orodes, king 
of the Parthians, and contemporary with Anthony, is thought to be the 
first who surrounded it with walls, and made it the capital of the 
Parthian Empire,” (Kinneir’s Persian Empire, p. 253-54.) 

Kinneir is quite right in saying that we cannot ascribe its founda- 
tion to any particular Prince. According to Yak out, it was at first 
founded by Alexander the Great. It was subsequently destroyed, 
Noshirvan (Chosroes) had rebuilt it. A r deshir E a began had again 
rebuilt it. 83 

Sarsar. — Sarsar is another city attributed to the above mentioned 
ruler of Sifkan. It is the Sarsar of Ebn llaukah It is 

situated at a distance of three farsangs from Bagdad. 84 

Hirleh- — It is the modern Hilleh, situated on the Euphrates. It 
is 54 miles from Bagdad, “ It covers a very small portion of the 
space occupied by the ancient Capital of Assyria (Babylon), , , , 

. , , , We learn from St. Jerome, that the space within the walls 
was converted by the Parthian kings into a royal hunting park/’ 85 

Bawir — It is the Bawri Yt. Y. 29) of the A vesta, and 

Baby ms of the Behistun Inscriptions. It is the modern Babylon. 
Our treatise says of this city that 44 it was founded in the reign of 
Jamsheed. He (the founder of the city) fixed there (the direction of) 
the planet Mercury. (By the situation of the city or its building) he 
pointed out magically the 7 planets, the 12 constellations and signs 
of the zodiac and the eighth part (of the heavens) towards the sun 
and other planets.” 

This seems to be an allusion to the building of the temple of 
Babylon, which was said to be built on some principles of astrono- 
mical calculations. ZoMiak is generally represented as founder of 
Babylon. Zohak’s connection with Babylon and his character as a 

83 B. cle Meynard, vide tho word I Cx/o 

84 Ousley’s Oriental Geography, p. 68. 

88 Kinneir’s Persian Empire, p. 269-2T2. 
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magician is also referred to in the Dinkard. “ One marvel is several 
matters of evil deceit which Dahak had done in Bapei through 
witchcraft* 5 ’ 86 

Hirat.— It is the Heirah ( 8 ) of Aboulfeda. 87 It is the Heirah 
(ifjAa.) of Ebn Haukal who says that “Heirah is an ancient city, 
and large ; but when Cufa was built, Heirah was drained of its 
inhabitants. Heirah enjoys a pure air, and is one farsang distant 
from Cufa.” 88 Bdrisi 89 and Magoudi 90 also support Ebn Haukal. 
According to Kinneir, “the holy city of NejifF, or Meshed Ali (the 
supposed burying-place of the Caliph Ali), is nine farsangs from 
Iliileh, and four miles from Kufa, and situate on a Hill, at the 
bottom of which is an artificial lake. This city was founded by 
Alexander the Great, and for a long time bore the name of Alexandria, 
which was afterwards changed into that of Hira, when it became the 
residence of a dynasty of Arabian princes, who fought under the 
Parthian banners against the Emperors of Borne. It is also known 
in history under the general appellation of Almondari, after the 
name of Almondar (the Almondarus of Procopius) distinguished in 
the wars of Nushirwan and Justinian.” 91 

Our book attributes its foundation to Shapur I. According to 
Tabari, Bahia, the son of Nacr, the king of Yemen, had once a dream in 
which he saw a piece of carbon falling from a cloud, taking fire and 
burning all the people of Yemen, His astrologers gave the following 
interpretation of the dream : “ There will come from Abyssinia a 

king who will conquer the country of Yemen, take all its inhabitants 
prisoners, and annex Yemen to the country of Abyssinia/' The king 
thereupon, under apprehensions, sent away his family out of Yemen 
to the country of Iraq, with a letter upon the Persian king Shapur, 
to take care of his children. Shapur thereupon gave them shelter 
in the above town of Heirah 92 (Hira). Now, as to who this Shapur 
was, there is a difference of names in the different manuscripts of 
Tabari’s text. But Zotenberg says that in one of bis manuscripts 
the name is that of Shapur, the son of Ardeshir, u e., Shapur I. 93 
It therefore appears that Shapur I. must have rebuilt this town at 

80 S. B, E«, vol. XLY1I, West’s Dinkard, bk. VII, ch. IV. 72. 

8 ? Aboulfeda. Text by Keinaud et Slane, p. ‘299. 

8S Ousley’s Oriental Geography, p. 65-68. 

Edrisi par Jaubert L,”p. 366, . 00 Magoudi, III., p. 213. 

01 Kinneir’s Persian Empire, p. 282. 

, 02 Tabari par Zotenberg, Vol. II., p. 171. ,® s : Ibid, 537. ... 
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direction of Nehavand. The country of MAh gU referred to here 
is that of Mah-el-Basrah and Mah-el-Kaufah. According to Tabari, 
these two towns were known under the joint name of Mahain. 100 
According to the same author the city of Nehavand was also 

known as Mah-el-Basrah. According to some writers Nehavand 
was originally Nuh-avand, i.e., the city founded by Ncah. Now it is 
difficult to identify the city of Yah ram avand referred to here. 
Perhaps it is the city of Hainan in the neighbourhood of 

Nehavand, situated' about 21 miles from Harridan ; or perhaps it is 
the city of Ravandeh situated in the same district. 1 

MOIISUL— It * s the Mousul ( j..* ) of Ebn Haukal, which he and 
Edrisi place in the country of Mesopotamia 3 ( g j bo ). According 
to Kinneir, neither the period of its foundation nor the name of its 
founder are known. 3 Bat our book attributes its foundation to one 
Piroz-i-Shapuharan. Now 7 we know of no king known as Piroz of 
Shapur. We know of a hero of that name, whom Rustam the 
general of Yezdagard Sheheriar sent as a messenger to Saad 
Wakhas, the chief of the Arabs. But he is not represented to have 
founded any city. We know of a city named Pircz-i-Shapour said to 
have been founded by Shapur Zui-aktaf. 

Jazeersh-— The foundation of nine cities (whose names are not 
mentioned) in the country of Jazeereh (Mesopotamia) is attributed to 
Amatvash and Kaisar Baratarzad. It is difficult to identify these 
two persons. Kaisar BaratarzAd is perhaps the Armenian king 
Chosroes, son of Tiridates, who ‘lived in the reign of Shapiu* II. 4 His 

original name must be Kaisar bin TarazAd (Tiridates) JJ 
(i. e., Chosroes, the son of Tiridates), Subsequently the binjj 
seems to have been changed into Lara This Armenian prince 

claimed his descent from the Parthian kings. 

Sham (Syria) Yemen, Farika (Africa) Koufat, 
Mecah, Medinah (Medina).— Twenty-four cities are said to 
have been founded in the land of these cities. Some of them were 
ruled over, or founded by, the Kaisar, u e. } the Emperor of Rome, 
and, some by the Malik an Malik, i. e., the king of Persia, 

100 Tabari, V, p. 4SQ, 1 Edrisi par Jaubert II, p. X65 a 

a Owsley’s Oriental Geography, p, 55. Edrisi par Jaubert, YoL II., p & 
142-148. 

3 Persian Empire, p. 257, Note, 


* Gibbon I, p. 399, 



According to Tabari, tlie Arab kings of Syria and Yemen were 
from time to' time under the suzerainty of the kings of Persia. The 
Arab rulers of Hi rat, referred to above, also ruled over the country of 
Yemen. The Persian king Faridun, had married his sons to the 
three daughters of the King of \emen. 

Kavul.— NW we eome to the towns of Nimrouz or Seistan. 
Kavul is the modern Cabul, the foundation of which is attributed to 
Artashir of Spendadad, who is the same as the Bah am an of Asfan- 
diar of the Shahnameh. No other works support this statement. 
What we learn from Tabari, is that Bahaman had gone to Seistan to 
avenge, over Framroz, the son of Rustam, the death of bis father 
Asfaudiar, who was killed by Rustam, the ruler of Zaboulistau and 
Kabouhstan. 6 According to Ma^oudi, he had also founded in 
Seistan, a large fire-temple known as Iverakeran which, I think, is 
the same as ‘ Fire KarkoS ’ of the Atash Nayaish of the Avesta. As 
this sacred fire existed even in the reign of Minocbeher, as we learn 
from a subsequent passage (p. 38), and as Kabul is often referred to 
by Firdousi as the seat of Rustam, the reference here seems to be to 
a rebuilding of Cabul. 

— This seems to be the Raebacl of Firdousi. It is 
said to have been founded by Reham, the son of Goudarz, at the 
place where he killed Asp vara, the hero of Turkistan* This seems 
to be an allusion to the battle between the Iranians and Turanians 
known as the V Battle of Eleven Warriors/’ wherein Reham, the 
Iranian, killed Barman, the Turanian. 6 The Pahalvi name Aspvarz 
(‘ warrior’ from * asp’ horse) seems to be an equivalent of Barman 
a horse) of the Shahnameh. This town of Ravad is perhaps the 
Rebat of Ibn Ilaukal 7 known as Rebat Firouzmend (***)£& %b j). 
It is one menzal (stage) from Bost, the next town in our group. 
Perhaps the adjective Firouzmend (victorious) refers to the above 
victory of Reham over Barman, and to that of bis other 10 Iranian 
colleagues over their Turanian rivals. 

Best- — According to Ebn Haukal and other writers, it is one of the 
principal cities in the province of Seistan. 8 It is the Abesfe of Pliny. 9 

5 Xabari X., p. 507. 6 Firdousi Mohl. Ill, p. 573. 

7 Ousley’s Oriental Geography, p. 210, 

8 Ousley’s Oriental Geography, p, 207. Firdousi Mold XV, p. 252, M;i(,;oudi 
V, p. 302* Edrisi X, pp. 417, 442. 

9 D’Anvillo’s Ancient Geography II, p. 04. Kiimcir’s Persian Empire, 

p, 190 . 
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It was founded by B'astnr, the Bastavai'ri of the Avesta 10 and the 
Nastur of the Shahnameh. 11 It is said to have been founded at tire 
time when King Gush Wisp had gone to Seistan to propagate the 
Zoro&strian religion there, a short time before his second war with 
Arjasp. 13 

Fariav and Zavulastan- —These two cities are said to have 
been founded by Rustam. Fariav is either the of Firdousi 13 

Tabari 11 and Y&kout 15 or Fereh 8/ of Elm Hank a! 16 . Fariabis not in 
Seistan Proper but Fereh is a town of Seistan Proper. It is the 
Parrah mentioned in ancient geography as the capital of the Parthian 
province of Anabon. 17 As to Zavoulor Zaboul, in ancient geography, 
the whole region, which includes the modern towns of Cabul and. 
Gixni, and the adjoining country, was known by that name® 
Rustam, who is mentioned in our treatise as the founder of these 
two cities and as the king of Seistan was the feudal Lord of this 
region under the rulers of Persia. 

Z&railj . — According to Tabari, 18 Ebn Haukal 12 and Edrisi, 20 it 
was the capital of Seistan, It is tlieZaranga or Z a rang of Ptolemy and 
modern Dooshak. 21 The fire Xarkoe is referred to in the text as being 
deposited in this city. It is the sacred nreKarkoe of the Atash Nay&ish 
of the A vesta and the Fire Temple of Kerakerkan \j& referred 

to by Macoudi 22 as being founded by Bahman of Isfandiar. The 
allusion to king Minocheher and Frasiav in connection with this 
town is explained more fully by the Minokherad (S* B. E. XXIV,, 
ch. XXVII., 44) and Z&d Sparam (S. B. E. XLYIX, ch. XII., 3). 

Kerman. — It is said to be founded by Kerman shah. Now who 
was this Kermanshah ? He was Varanes (Bella ram) IV., the son of 
Sapor III. He is spoken of in our text as Piroujiin, u e., victorious. 
The word Beharam (Varahana, or Varanes) also means victorious* 
There were several kings of the name of Varanes or Beharam in 

10 Yt. XIII, p. 103, MohJ. IV, p. 418. 

19 Yasht* V. 108, Mob],, IV, p % 442, 11. 934-93, ** Mohl. III., p. 506. ' 

' x* Zotenb erg III., p. 571, IV., p. 167. 

15 B, de Meyuard, Dictionnaire de Geographie de la Perse, p. 414. 

16 Ous ley’s Oriental Geography, p. 208. 

■ v 1 ; 7 .. Kiixneir’s Persian- Empire:, p. 193; D’ An vi lie's Ancient Geography II,, 
pi 65. 

l » Zotenberg III., p. 517. - 19 Ousley’s Oriental Geography, pp„ 2 IB, 207. 

880 Jaubert I M p. 442. ' 21 lUnneir’s Persian Empire, p. 192. 

32 B. de Meyuard IV., p. 73. 
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Persia, and Oriental writers differ as to which of those several’ 
Beharams was the king Kermanshah. According to FirdousP it 
was Behar&m or Varanes III. According to Mirkhond 24, it was Be- 
Maram*. W. Tabari 26 agrees- with Mirkhond. Malcolm, 26 on idie 
authority of other Oriental writers agrees with Tabari and Magoudi 
and differs from Fivdousi. An inscription on a seal of king Be- 
haram IV. settles this question and shows that Firdousi is wrong in 
calling Beharam ill.- Keram&nshah. According to that seal it was 
Bbharam the son of Sapor, t. ev, Beharam IV., who was known m 
Kermanshah. He was so called, because in his young age he was 
entrusted with the governorship of Kerman by his father. 

Now as to the foundation of the city of Kerman by Bah a ram XV% 
no other writer supports our text. According to Hamdulla bin 
Abou Bakar quoted by Silvestre de Sacy, it was the town of 
Kermanshah, which is quite- different from that of Kerman, that 
founded by Beharam IVY Perhaps it is the similarity of names that 
has led our author to mistake the town of Kerman for that of 
Kermanshah. 

Veh-“Artashir,- It is perhaps the New Ardeshir of Tabari, 
which, according to this author, was one of the six cities founded by 
Ardeshir Ba began. The Pah&Iavi, 4 v 9 seems to have been read 4 n/’ 
It seems- to be the same as Yazdshir, which, according to Edrisi, 27 ' is- 
situated in the district of Kerman. 

Stakhar. — It is th© Istakhar^y&k**-) of later writers.. Ardavan 
(Artabanes) is said to be its founder. According to the Karnameh 28 
of Ardeshir Babegan Ardavan had his capital in that city. 
According to Tabari 29 it was queen Homai who had built it. Accord- 
ing to Maeoudi 30 this queen had also built there a large tire temple* 
Mirkhond 31 attributes to this queen the construction of the well- 
known building known as Hazar-Setun (1,000 pillars) among the 

. ruins of Isfcakhar. According to Zinet el-Medjalis, 33 some attributed- 

— - — “ 

34 M^moires sur la Perse par Bilvestre de Bacy, p. 320. Mirkhond, Bombay*- 
3&dition, part X , p. 227. 

25 Tabari Zotenberg, II., p. 103. 

36 History of Persia, 2nd Ed., Oh. V., p. 89. 

. 27 Edrisi par Jauberi I., pp. 41 &, 426. 

ss Karnatn&b. D. Darab, oh. I,, 4, Noldeke, p, 36%. 

** Zctenberg, Vol. I., p. 510. • ao U ff p, 7$ #( 

ss Bombay Edition of 1228 Hijri, p. 190, 

■ "Bl^ioanalre de la.Gteographie B,..de Meynard-(p. 40#;), • 
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'its foundation to Keiomurs and others ’to one pi his sons named 
I»tha&br. Sesbang added to it, and Jamshed finished its con* 
“Struction. Yakoni 33 and Edrisi 34 attribute its foundation to Isthakhr 
•son of Tahmuras. 

D&r'ftpgiri— It is said to be founded by Bara, the son of l)ara. 
Other Oriental writers 35 differ from -our text in saying that it -wars 
the first Did (the son of Bahaman Asfandyar) himself who had 
founded it and not his son Bara II. 

Vlsh-Shapuhar.— It seems to be the city of Shapur, situated 
on the road from Bnshire to Shiraz next to Knzeroun. It is said to be 
founded by Shapuhar of Artashir, L e by Sapur I. ’ According to 
Kazvini and other eastern writers 36 it was first built by Tahmuras, 
rained by Alexander the Great, and re-built by Sapur L, who name! 
it Bena-Sblpur ( Lw i. e . , founded by Shapur). Some 37 called it 
JSTischlvour or Nischawer, which is another way of reading the Pahaln 
name Vish-Shapur. The name can also be read V€h-8h$pur. In that 
-case it is the Beh-Schapour of Tabari 38 who by some mistake attributes 
It to Sapor. IS. 

Gour Artashir Gadman- — It is the Kharreh-i-Ardashir of 
Firdousi 39 which, he says, was subsequently also called Gour. Our text 
gives both the names together. The word Kharreh of Firdousi 

seems to be the corruption of the Pahalavi word Khoureh eyV 

So the correct form of K h arr eh -i-Ar deshir is Khoureh-i-Ardeshir (i. e. 
the splendour of Ardeshir). The word Khoureh is the Iranian equi- 
valent of the Semetic word 4 gad man ’ which also means * splendour/ 

Thus the Kharreh-i-Ardeshir of Firdousi is the same as Artashir 
Gadman of our text. 

It is the ^Ardeshir Khereh’ jl of Ebn Haukal, 40 Tabari 41 

attributes to A r deshir Babegan, the foundation of a city called 
Djour. This Djour jja is the same as the Gour of our text which 

Ibid., v* 49. 84 Jauberfc L, p. 393. 

35 Memoires sur la Perse, par Silvestre de Sacy, p. 274. u. 4 S Tabari I, p. 510, 
Mudjmel al Tavdrikh and Hamdallah Cazvirn quoted by Oasley. Trwels 
II, p. 134. 

as Ousley Travels I., p. 297; Edrisi I., p.399; Yakout B. de Meyaard, p» 293-4. 
37 Diotionnaire d© la Gdographie par B. de Me /Lard, pp. 293-94 ; Edrisi I. 
•p. 399, 

33 JI., p. 95. 3 9 Mohl. Y., p. 302, 11. 438, 444. 

Oasley ’a Oriental Geography, ,p» 83. ** II., p. 71* 
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em also be read Djotir. The K;ir-nameh 4, ~ of Ardeshir B&begfoj 
also refers to the foundation .of this city, %vliieh it calls Artashir 
G adman* According to that work A rdeshir founded it on Ids return 
to Pars after his. victory- over the Parthian king Ardavan and intro- 


duced therein water- works and irrigation. According to Isthakhri ,* 3 it 


was at the place of this very town that Ardeshir had gained one of bis 
victories over . his- enemy. According to Ibai et-Tugit* 14, it was the 
-Arabs who changed its name Gouf to Djour. The modern name of it 
. is Firou&ibftd. It was a governor of this city who changed its 
ancient name .Gout to that of Pirouzahad. The reason was this. 
Whenever that governor went to the town of Gonr, the people said 
z.e., ‘‘the king has gone to Gourd’ Now the word Gonr 
also means in Persian a grave. So the sentence also meant “the 
king has gone to his grave.” They say that the governor did 
not like these unlucky words, and so changed the name Gour to 
Firouzfibiid. According to Bdrisi the area of this city is the same as 
that of each of the other three cities enumerated above, c/.:v s Istakhar* 
Sapur, and Darabgard. 

■ TotljOi— Itis the town of situated in the district of Istakhar.* 5, 
It is near Kaxerun. Borne authors 4,0 include it in the district of- 
Ardeshir Kharreh. The Pah ala vi name of this town can also he 
read Tanpak. In that case it can be identified with o Tenbouk 
which, according to Edrisi^ is situated in the territories of Sluipour. 
Our treatise attributes its toondation to Horn&'o Ohtdmrfp/fuian, who is 
the queen Homaeof Firdousi. ‘ Chcheraxad/ (?. e, t of noble face) is 


the epithet applied to her. Firdousi calks her ‘ CheharzAd’ * f'j 




which is the corruption of the original ‘ Cheherazadd Mirkhond** 
gives the correct form. According to Macoudi* she was so called 
from the name of her mother who was called Ch'eherazad, From all 
these Oriental writers we know nothing of her founding the town of 
Touje or Tenbouk. The only town she is said to have founded was 

Oharmazd Arteshiran. -Our treatise attributes its founda- 
tion to Hormuz, the son of BhApur and the grandson of Ardeshir 


' 42 Dastut* Kaikobad's Edition, p. 15. ~ ™’~'” — — 

43 Dictionnaire do la Geographic B. do Moynard, p. 174-75. H Ibid . 

4ft Edrisi I , pp. -91, 401, Onsley’s Oriental Geography, pp. 106, 112, 132. 

46 Piet, de la Geogr., B. de Meynard, p. 143. 

« I., p. §96. « Born I -ay Kdition of 1.266 ilijri, v . ISO. *o H.. p. 129. 

40 Mixkhoud, Bomb. Edith u, p. 190, 
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Babegau, Bat Firdousi , 51 Tabari , 52 and other authors 53 attribute it to 
Ardeshir Ba began himself. It is the modern town of Ahwaz. 54t The 
original name Oharmazd Artashir has been at times abridged and 
corrupted into Hormuz Shir, Hormuz Scheher, Houzmschir and' 
Iiormuz-Mirkhond , 55 like our author, attributes the foundation of this 
city of Hormuz to king Oharmazd. 

Ram Oharmazd. — Onr treatise attributes its foundation to 
Oharmazd, the grandson of Ardeshir Babegan. Mirkhond 56 and 
Macoudi 57 also do the same. It is the Ram Hormuz of later writers.. 
It is the contracted form of its original name Aram -Hormuz 
j t £ Ijf *.e., the place of rest of TIormazd . 58 

Its founder Oharmazd is here called brave (tag). Mirkhond simi- 
larly calls him dalir f.e., brave, and Macoudi batal, Jfc i.e^ a 
brave man. 

Shnsand Shuster. — We have already referred to these towns 
while speaking of Khvarzem. 

Vandu-i-Shapnhar and Airangird Shapuh.ar.~~ 

These two cities are said to have been founded by Shapur, the son 
of Artashir, i.e. t Shapur I. According to Macoudi 59 the Arabs 
knew this monarch as Sabour el Djunoud So the 

“ Vandu in the name of the city as given by our text seems to 
resemble Djunoud, the surname of Shapur. This Vandu-i-Shapu- 
har seems to be the same as the town of Chan d-i-Sha pur, whose 
foundation Tabari 60 attributes to Shapur I. It is the Djoundi Sabour 
of Yakout . 61 According to Edrisi 62 it is situated in the 
district of Aliwaz in the province of Khuzistan, about one day's march 
from Shuster. 

Airangird Shapuhar, the second city here referred to, as being 
founded by Shapur I., is the Sh&p.urgird of Firdousi . 63 It is situated 
in the district of Ahwaz. It is called Airangird Shapuhar, perhaps 
to distinguish it from other towns founded by Shapur I. in the west, 
and which also bore his name. Our text says that it was also called 

Mohl, V., p. 388, 1. 844. 52 II, p. 74. 

8 5 Yakout Diet, de 3a Geogr. de la Perse B. de Meynard, p. 58. 

541 Ibid and Tabari II, p. 74. Edrisi I., p. 384. 

85 Memoires sur la Perse, Silvestre de Saey, p. 293. 

86 Bauzab-ns-Safa, Bombay Ed. p. 223. 87 II., p. 186. 

ss Malcolm’s History of Persia, I., p. 71. 59 II., p« 164. 

60 II., p. 84. 61 Diet, de le G-eog. B. de Meynard, p. 169. 82 I, p. 383, 

Mohl. Y.» p. 392, 1. 58, 
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Far&w&d. We know nothing of this fact from other Oriental 
writers. 

N &har-Tira. — Our text does not mention who founded this city. 
It merely says that it was founded in the reign of the wicked 
Azidaliak (Zohak) and it served as a prison for the country of Ir&a. 
It is the Nahar-Tiri of Ebn Haukal.®* It is situated at 

the distance of one day's inarch from Ahwaz. 65 It is situated on a 
canal nehar) of a river called Tiri. Hence its name. According 
to Yakout 66 it was Ardeshir Babegan who had got this canal dug. 

Simian. — It is the town of Semiran 67 & I in the province of 
Kharreh-i-Ardesir, which also contains the town of Desht 
referred to in our text in connection with Simian as Besht-i-Tazik, 
It is said to have been founded by king Faridun, who is said to have 
conquered the country of Simian and to have given the town of 
Desht as a marriage-gift to the Arab king Bat-Khusrd, whose three 
daughters he had taken in marriage with his three sons. This Arab 
king B.at~Khusr6 is the king Sarv of Firdousi, 69 according to 
whom, he was the king of Yemen in Arabia. He is the Pit Khusrftb of 
Dinkard, 70 according to which, he was the grandson of an Arab king 
named Taz. He is also referred to in the Pahalavi Vendidad. 71 Th© 
marriage alluded to in our text, is also referred to by tbe Dinkard 75 ® 
«d by tbe Pahalavi treatise of Bina-KFarvardin Yum-i-Iibordad. 73 

Kharayast.— This city, which is said to have been founded by 
Bhapur I., seems to be the town of Sabour Khvast jjjL* 

founded by Shapur in tbe country between Khouzistan and 
Isphahin. It is at the distance of 22 farsakhs from Nehavand. 7 * 

Ashkar and Veil.— Ashkar is the Asker or Asker Mokrem 
in Khouzistan. It is also called j&J Leshkar. 75 It is 


Ousley’s Oriental Geography, pp. 74, 77, 80. 

66 Edrisi I., pp. 379, 385. 66 Diet, de la Geog. B. de Meynard, p. 576, 

Edadei I., p. 398. Qusley’s Oriental Geography, p, 88. 
e-8 Gusley’s Oriental Geography, p. 88. Mohl I., p. 120, 11, 68-70, 

S. B. E. vol. XLTII. West Dinkard, VIII., ch. I. 34. 
vi Spiegel Pahalavi Vendidad, p, 221. Darmestefcer’s Etudes Iraniennefi 
Part II., p. 216. 

M S. B. E XXXVII. West, Bfc. VIII., Ch. XIII., 9. 
fs Dastur Jamaspji’s text., p. 103, s. 14. 

Yakout B. de Meynard Diet, de 3a G^ographie de la Perse, p. 293, 
Ousley’s Geography, pp. 167-68. 
u Ousley’s Oriental Geography, pp, 20, 73. Edrisi I, $>. 379, 
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fit Rated at some distance from Ahwaz on the banks of the river 
Muchircan 76 (4*3$ j&J f) . Veh seems to be the town of Hey 77 also 
situated in Khouzistan. 

Gae. — It is the city of Ispahan said to have been founded' by- 
Alexander the Great. 

Khajr&n* Adjan and Kir<&— -These three cities are said to 
have been founded by Kobad-i-Piroiizitn, who was the father ©f the 
great Noshir wan. Tabari attributes to Kobad the foundation of two 
©ities Awdjan and Kazeroun, The Khajran of our text, seems to b© 
the Kazeroun of Tabari and the Adjan of our text the Awdjan of 
Tabari. According to Ebn Baukal it was Kobad who had augmented 
Kazeroun to a considerable sizeJ a The city of Kird seems to be the- 
Gird of Ebn Haukal 79 and Kird of Edrisi. 80 It is about 21 
miles from Shiraz, 

Askar* — There were two towns of the name of Askar, of one we 
have already spoken. This second Askar seems to be the Askar 
Mishapur of Ebn Haukal, 

Atropatakan* — is the Atropatena of the Greek writers. 
According to Strabo 81 it was a Persian General named Atropate, who 
had founded it- This Atropate is the Azerbad of Yakout 82 who gave 
the city his name. This* Atropate of Strabo- and Azerbad of Yakout 
may be the same as Airan Gusbasp who is spoken of in our text as the 
founder of Atropatakan. 

Ninav*—-Ifc 13 Said to be founded by Ninav of Yuras, It is the* 
well-known town of Nineveh said to be founded by Ninus. 

Ganje.— It is said to be founded by Afrasiab. It is the town of 
Ganjd or Janzb or in Azerbaizan. 

Amui. — There is one thing mentioned by our text about this 
town which draws our special attention, because it is mentioned here 
for the first time and not mentioned in any other book. It is this 
that u Zoroaster was of this city ty (Zartmht-i-Sgittim&n min mh 
madind yehvunt ). Amui is nowhere else mentioned in connection* 
with Zoroaster. Then the question is in which part of Iran are we 
to look for this town as the city of Zoroaster ? 


*• Ibid, p. 381. 

77 Ebn Haukal, Ousley’s Oriental Geography, p. 77, 
t* Onsley’s Travels I., p. 274. 

Ousley^s Oriental Geography, p. 89. 80 I., pp. 402, 421, 

ti IX ch s XYHI. 83 Blok B. d© Meynard, p* l'5i 



The question, which was the native place of Zoroaster, has beet* 
much discussed. Some said, and especially the classial writers, that 
he belonged to the East of Iran, to B act via, and that he was a 
Bactrian sage. Others said, and among them there were almost all 
Oriental writers and some classical writers also, that he belonged to 
the West of Iran, to Media. All the references to this much 
discussed question have been very fully given by Prof. Jackson of 
America, who himself has also ably discussed the question in his 
recently published work, “Zoroaster, the Prophet of Iran.” The 
consensus of opinion is : that Zoroaster belonged both to the East 
and to the West of Iran, to Bactria and to Media ; that Bactria, 



where the then king of Iran, King Gushtasp, ruled, was the place 
of his ministry, the place where he promulgated his religion under 
the protection and wish the help of the ruler; and that Media was the 
place of his birth, his childhood, his inspiration. Again, according 
to the Fahalavi books, in Western Iran or Media there were two 
places, each of which claimed him as its own. These were the pro- 
vince of Adarbaijan (Atropatene) in Media and the province of Ragha 
or Ra£ (Media Phagina) or Media Proper. 

According to the Bundebesh, 83 Zoroaster was born on the banks of 

the river Daraja The words used in connection with this 

place, viz u u Zaratusht iermnan-zad /’ i. e, y ct Zoroaster was born there/* 
are quite clear, and leave no doubt that this place is referred to as his 
birth-place. This river Daraja is the modern Daryai which flows 
from Mount Savalan in Adarbaizan and meets the river Arras. This 
mountain Savalan is known by Kazvini as Sebil&n, and is spoken of by 
him as the seat of Zoroaster's inspiration. I think that Savalan or 
Sebilan is another form of Ushidarena spoken of in the Avesta as the 
mountain seat of Zoroaster’s inspiration. Thus we see that Atropa- 
tane in Western Iran was the birth-place of Zoroaster. 

Then in the Fahalavi Vendidad 84 Ragha or RaS is mentioned as the 

place of Zoroaster. (Rak...mun Ra& imallnnet Zartusht min 

Zak Zinak Yehvunt, i. e.> Ragha, which was called Rae...... Zoroaster 

was of that place). Here Zoroaster is not said to have been born at 
Ragha or Ra6, but it is merely said that he belonged to that place. 
The above two statements, one according to the Bundebesh, and the. 
other according to the Vendidad, war., that Zoroaster was born in 
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Atropatene, and that Zoroaster belonged to Rae, are easily explained 
by a -passage in the Shaharastani that '“Zoroaster’s father was of the 
region of Adarbaijan ; his mother whose name was Dngbdo came from 
the city of Rae .” 83 This fact then explains why two places in 
Western Iran claim Zoroaster as their own. 

This brings ns to the question of localizing the town of Amui, 
mentioned in our text, as the city of Zoroaster. The words used in 
our text on this point (Zartusht min Zak madina, ¥ eh rant) are 
similar to those used in the Pahalavi Vendidad about RaS {Zartusht 
mio Zak Zinak Yehvnnt), the only difference being that our text uses 
the word “madina,” i. e., “ city instead of “ Zinak ,”- L e., “ place/' 
in the Vendidad. This very fact of the similarity of the language 
induces us to look for Amui in the province of ancient Ragha or R ae. 
On looking thus w T e find in Tabaristan a place called Amouyeh which, 
according to B. de Meynard , 86 is the same as modern Amool. Edrisi 
places it at the distance of five days’ journey from the town of Rae. 

One may be tempted to identify this town of Amui with the Amui 
xs^ of Transoxonia (on the way from Sarnarc aid to Balkh) 87 , which 
is the same as the Annii of Firdousi . 83 But the, above consideration of 
the similarity of the statements of our text and of the Pahalavi 
Vendidad and j; of the fact that Zoroaster’s close connection with it is 
specially referred to, makes us look for it in the west in the province 
of Ragha. 

Again, there is one point which requires an explanation. It is 
that the foundation of this city is attributed to the “Zendak-i-pur- 
marg” (the sorcerer full of destruction). This may refer either to 
Ahriman himself 89 or to an evil-disposed person of Satanic 
characteristics. Its foundation is attributed to Ahriman because 
this town, where Zoroaster's mother lived, was inhabited by 
persons who, according to the Dinkard , 90 were hostile to 
her. On account of the divine splendour and glory that appeared 
on her countenance, they suspected her of witch-craft and per- 


8 5 Quoted by Prof. Jackson, in Zoroaster the Prophet of Iran, p. 192. 

86 Diet, de la Geographic, de la Perse, &c., Table, p. 015. 

87 Ebn Haukal. Ousley’s Oriental Geography, pp. 239, 242, 275. 

8 8 Mohl. IV., pp. 29, 75. 

s® In the Pahalavi “ Gajasfcak-i-AbalisT Ahriman is called a Zendic 
Bartholoraey's Ed., p. 1. 

90 S. B. E. XLVII., West’s Dinkard, p. 20. 
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secuied her and her family' to such an extent that her father was 
compelled to send her away to another district (Atropatene) where 
Pouriishasp, the father of Zoroaster, lived. There she was married to 
Poiirushasp and became the mother of the prophet. 

Bagdad* — We have already spoken of this town in the begin- 
ning of this paper. 



Art. XIL — Currencies awl Mints under Mahratta Rule, — By the 
Bon’ble Mr. Justice M. G. Ranade, M.A n LL.Ih, C J.E. 


Read 16tli February 1899.. 


The Hindu-' Financier whose opinions were so prominently referred 
to in one of the articles on Indian affairs published in a recent 
issue of the London Times reflected the views- of his countrymen 
faithfully enough when he observed that 44 2vo Government has the 
right to close its Mints, or to say that the Currency of the country 
was either deficient or redundant. That was a question solely for 
the Bankers, Traders and Merchants to consider. If they do not 
require money they will not purchase Bullion to be coined. The 
duty of Government is merely to Assay all Bullion brought to the 
Mints for Coinage and to return the value of the Bullion in Money.” 
The Currency troubles of the past few years have drawn, in a way 
not known before, public attention to this function of Government 
in the regulation of Mints and the Coinage of the country, and the 
question naturally suggests itself how under Native Rule State Mints 
were established and controlled in this part of the country. The 
study of comparative History can never be turned to better account 
than when we seek present guidance, from the lessons it teaches as to 
the way in which those who went before us practically dealt with the 
questions which confront us at the present time. Admittedly .there 
are no materials at present readily available by the help of which such 
comparisons might be made, and the present paper is intended to 
bring together the information that can be collected from widely 
scattered sources as regards the History of the Mints under Mahratta- 
Rule during the past two centuries. The materials are not very 
ample, but scanty as they are, an attempt to bring them together 
cannot fail to be instructive. 

It may be remarked at the outset that though the Sacred Institutes 
regard the power to coin. Money as a very valuable prerogative 
of Royalty, the most powerful Hindu Rulers to the South of the 
Nuraiada have always shown a marked tendency not to set- much 
store ’upon this emblem of their Power.' The Policy of one Mint 
and one coin current all over the Realm, with, which we have become 
so familiar in the present century did not find much practical reeog- 
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nition in this or any other part of India. Mr. Macleod in his work 
on “Indian Currency” mentions that when British Rule commenced, 
there were no less than nine hundred and ninety-four (994) different 
Coins of Gold and Silver current in India. In an official Table 
published for the guidance of the Civil Courts in the Bombay Presi- 
dency the names of no less than thirty-eight (38) Gold coins and over 
one hundred and twenty-seven (127) Silver coins are mentioned as still 
so far current in different parts of this Presidency as to make it worth 
while to give the relative instrinsic values of these Local Currencies in 
exchange for the Queen’s coin. Krishnajee Anant Sabhasad, the 
writer of one of the best Bakhars of Shivaji and his Times mentions 
no less than (26) twenty-six different sorts of Hons or Gold coins of 
different values and weights enrrent in Southern India in the seven- 
teenth century. Some of these apparently bore the names of the So- 
vereigns of Vidayanagar, such as Shivaraya, Krishnaraya, Ramaraya, 
etc. But many more were called after the Places or Towns in which 
they were coined or issued. As the Vidayanagar Kingdom had ceased 
to exist after 1564, these Local Currencies must have been allowed to 
continue by their Mahomedan successors. The Local Currencies 
called after the names of the places as described by the Chronicler 
Sabhasad, were known as the Gooty Hon, the Adoni Hon, the 
Dharwad Hon, the Vellore Hon, the Tanjore Hon, and the R’ama- 
nathapnri Hon. The Mahomedan Rulers in the Deccan issued their 
own Gold and Silver coins such as the Sliahi Rupees and the Pada 
Shahi Hons which latter are mentioned by Sabhasad. After the 
Mogul conquest of the Deccan, the Delhi Emperors continued the old 
system. Though as in Northern India, they issued their own Gold 
Mohurs, Akbari or Almagiri Mohurs and Silver Rupees, the old 
Local Currencies were not interfered with. The Government left 
these coins to find their own level in the Markets. 

One result of this lax system was that various coins circulated at 
the same time exchanging for one another in proportion to their 

intrinsic value. One general feature, however, is noticeable distinguish- 
ing the coina^ from Southern India. Macleod has 

remarked that in North India Silver Rupee coin circulated most widely 
and the Gold Mohur was only a supplementary coin. In Southern 
India the condition of things was reversed, especially to the South of 
the Krishna river, it was the Gold coin which enjoyed the largest 
circulation and the Silver Rupees were only subsidiary to it. This fact 
is best evidenced by the Sanad grants of cash allowances issued by 
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Shiwaji, The allowances granted were of. so many Hons and not of 
Rupees as was the ease in the later grants of the- Peshwas. In the 
Ivarnatic the Government assessment was fixed, even under the Peshwa 
Rule, in so many Hons, and Hons were received in payment at the 
Treasuries, When Tippn’s territory was partitioned among the three 
Powers in 1799, the revenues of the territories partitioned, were 
estimated in so many Lakhs of Hons. In the Maharastra Country 
proper, the Rupee Coins of the Adil Shahi and Nizam Shahi Kingdoms 
circulated widely in the seventeenth century when Shiwaji laid the 
foundations of the Mahratta Power. 

As is known to* all the students of Mahratta History, if was in 
1664, after the death of his father, that Shiwaji first assumed the 
title of Raja and at the same time coined money in his own mint. 
This mint was established at Raigad in 1664, and Copper and 
Silver coins were issued from it. As regards the Copper coins, the 
inscription on one side was Shree Baja Shiva and on 

the reverse Ckhatrapati (gr^-qRr) and the Pice was called Shivarayi 
Pice. One thing is most noteworthy about the Copper coin. It was 
current throughout the Mahratta Territory, and continued to be 
known for a century and a half as the Shivarayi coin, though 
the coins struck by Shahu and Ramaraja at Satara and by Sambhaji 
and his successors in Kolhapur bore tbe inscriptions of the names of 
these Rulers. The Shivarayi Pice was Ten Masas in weight, and 
double Pice or Dhabu Pice was also coined by weighing twenty-two 
Masas. There was no fraction below a Pice. The subsidiary coins 
below the Pice were the Cowries in extensive use still for small 
transactions. Rev. Mr. Abbot of this place had made a curious 
collection of these Chatrapati coins and he noticed a difference of 
letters in the inscriptions. The name Bhiwaon the coins is variously 
spelt Shiva, Sheeva, Siva, Seeva { qffar, ftpf, 5#r). In the 
inscriptions Shree Raja Shiva Chhairapati f%) > also 

Pati is spelt Pati and Patee ( qr% and qeff )« He consulted me 
about these variations and from the inquiries made it was satisfactorily 
shewn that they indicated no difference in the locations of the Mints 
between the Konkan and the Deccan, and the variations, were simply 
due to the want of education of the Goldsmiths (Sonars) who were 
employed in stamping the inscriptions. Copper pieces with Persian 
inscriptions are still found, but for the most part the Shivarayi 
pice with no Persian inscriptions appears to have prevailed all over 
the country. 
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As regards the Silver rupee coined at Raigad, it is impossible 
to say what inscriptions it bore, as no specimens of ShiwajPs rupee 



coin are now available. The likelihood is that it bore Persian 
inscriptions because all the later coins issued under the authority of 
the Peshwas “and the Great Makratta chiefs bore such inscriptions*. 
It seems to have been thought that Persian inscriptions bearing the 
names of the Delhi Emperors and the year of their reign in which the 
coins were issued, were essential to the currency of these rupee coins. 
This consideration influenced even the East India Company whose 
rupees issued before 1885 always bore Persian inscriptions. Even 
when Mahratta words were used, they were written at first in 
Persian characters. It was only in very late times that some 
Mahratta letters and figures appear on these coins. On the whole 
the Delhi Emperor’s claims to having his name on the coins issued 
by the Mahratta Chiefs appear never to have been disputed, 
Sbiwaji’s seal, it is well known, bore a Sanskrit Sloka inscription, the 
latter half of which recited that it was the seal of Shiwaji, the son of 
Shahaji A slight change was made 

in the inscription after the coronation fijSSrSTTO 

The civil arrangements made by Shiwaji during his life time 
were not maintained in proper order by bis son Sambhaji, and they 
were entirely dislocated when Aurungzeb invaded the Deccan, and the 
Mahratta Armies had to abandon the Decean and retreat to Jinjee in 
Southern India. On Shahu’s return to power he set up a Mint at 
Satara from which Gold, Silver and Copper coins were issued, A 
Subsidiary Mint was opened at Rahimutpore for the coining of 
Copper pieces. On Shahu’s return to Satara, Tarabai’s party retired 
to Kolhapur and after some struggle an independent principality was 
founded at that place. The Kolhapur Rajas at first lived at Panalla, 
and Tarabai’s son Sambhaji established a Mint at that place from 
•which the Kolhapur or Panhalla Rupees also known as the Sambhu 
Rupees were coined. The Subordinate J ahagirdars of Bawada, 
Malkapore and Kagal also coined Rupees known after the names of 
those places. This Mint was subsequently removed to Kolhapur 
when the Rajas made it their Capital, and this Kolhapur Mint con- 
tinued in working order till about 1850, The Panhalla and the 
other Rupees continued in circulation till 1860 when all the Local 
Currencies were withdrawn from circulation and sent to the Bank of 
Bombay to be coined into Queen’s Rupees. Both the Mints at 
Satara and Panhalla issued small Silver pieces of eight, four and 
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two annas as occasion made it necessary. These Mints were not, in 
one sense* open to the public for coinage purposes® Anybody who 
brought Bullion to the Mints was not allowed to get coins in ex- 
change. In practice, however, the Mints were set in motion by the 
large Sawakars who were creditors of .the State. In return, for the 
sum borrowed from them, these creditors were allowed to get from 
the Mints new-coined Rupees with the usual deduction, and these 
Rupees were pat into circulation by the State. The names of four 
such Sawakars are still remembered as having carried on a very 
lucrative business in this connection. The Thigales and Gulwanis of 
Kolhapur and the Angals and Bastes of Satara are still remembered 
by the Bankers of these places, And the Rupees coined at their 
instance often bore the names of the Sawakars. TheThigale Rupees 
er the Gulwani Rupees were well known coins in Kolhapur® As 
regards the Bastes, Malhar Bhikaji Baste, the brother-in-law of the 
Peshwa Balaji Bajirao, gave the name to Malhar Shahi Rupees 
struck at Bagalkot and later on the Bastes had a Mint at Wai. 

After the death of Shahu, the Satara Mint was closed or rather 
transferred to Poona by the Peshwas, The first two Peshwas claimed 
only to be tlxe Ministers of the Satara Rajas. In the time of the third 
Peshwa the seat of authority was transferred from Satara to Poona, 
and Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao gave a new development to the opera- 
tions of the State Mints. He granted licenses to private persons to 
coin money under strict conditions in consideration of a small fee 
paid to the State. The first notice of such licensed Private Mints in 
the Peshwa’s Daftar occurs in 1744 in which year one Balaji Bapuji of 
Nagotna was allowed a license for three years to coin copper pieces 
weighing 10 Masas, i. e 10/12 of a Tola each, and the fee for the 
license was settled at fifty for the first, seventy-five for the second, and 
on, e hundred rupees for the third year, A similar concession was 
granted to one Bahirawa Ram Datar.of Rewadanda. . Apparently the 
holders of both the licenses coined only Shivarayi pieces. Four years 
after, two Kasars of Mahuli in the Kasik District obtained a similar 
concession both for double and single pice pieces. The license was 
for three (3) years and the annual fee paid to Government 'was 
125 Rupees. In the year 1760 it was brought to the notice , of 
the Peshwas that the District Hereditary officers of Dharwar coined 
in their private Mints debased Mohurs, Hons or Rupees. Orders 
were issued for the stoppage of these private Mints and a .Central 
Mint was ordered to be opened at Dharwar .under the Superintend- 
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race of one Pandurung Murar, He had the sole right to coin and 
issue Mohurs, Hons and Rupees paying to Government six pieces of 
each for every one thousand coined by him. The Hon was to be of 

, halfMaSaS “ weigllt - The Mohur weighed equal to the 
Dehli Mohurm weight and the Rupee equal to the Arcot Rupee 

e> ’ .® ® n & lish Ru P ee coined in Madras. Minute regulations were’ 
prescribed as to the payments of the charges to be incurred by him and 
the profits he was to receive. The Central Mint thus started in 
Dharwar m 1765 under the superintendence of Pandurung Morar led 
to the closure of twenty-one Mints which had been coining debased 
lions and Rupees before the date of that order. These Mints 
were m the charge of the local Desais, and the names of the- places 
given id the order shew how extensive was the tract of country 
served by these Mints. The Mints ordered to be closed were 
those of Mmol, Lahbnishmr, Toragal , Atlwni, Shahapur , 
G '°, KUu J’ Yadwad > Murgud, Nawalgund, Bunkapur, Narqund 
Bamdurg, Jamkhindi, Bagalhot and Chihodi. It appears 'from 
t e Peshwa’s Daftur that in 1764 and 1765 the Delhi Mohur 
as also the Mohur struck at Surat was in value equal to 154 
Rupees and the Aurungzeb Mohur 1U Rupees i„ value. The 
privilege granted to this Pandurung Murar included the whole 
territory between the Krishna and the Tungabhadra and the Mint 
was located at Dharwar. Further regulations were made in connec- 
tion with this Mint in 1765 and 1766. Pandurung Murar had 
powei to call m the debased coin and issue new one of the standard 
weight of os masas f or Hons, and one tola full weight for Rupees and 
Mohurs. I he Hon was to be 10 Kas i„ touch and the Mohur to 
be 12 Kas m touch and equal t0 the Delhi Mohur Jn ; . 

every 1000 pieces six were to be paid to the Government and one to 
be retained by Pandurung for his troubles. This was apparently the 

first senous attempt on the part of the Peshwa to check the evil of 

ill-regulated private Mints. To strengthen Pandurung’s hands the 
revenue officers were ordered not to receive as Government dues any 
coins which did not bear the stamp of the New Mint. In 1765-G6 a 
private license was granted to one Laxman Appaji to open a Mint at 
Nasik. The details of the license show that he was allowed one 
karkoon on 20 and two peons on 6 rupees each and 10 workmen of 
whom one was a blacksmith, 5 goldsmiths, 2 hammerers and a carver 
The rupee was to be 11$ masas in weight being half a masa less than' 
the weight of silver that could be purchased for a rupee. This 
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deduction gave the licensee a profit of 45 rupees for every 1,000 coins 
struck and this covered the licensee’s charges for manufacture and 
waste* In 1767-68, a license was given to two Sonars to open a Mint 
at Chinch wad near Poona* The rupee to be coined was directed not 
to be like the Surti rupee hut to be like the Jayanagari or Falichari 
rupees of full weight and pure silver. The stamp to be used should 
have the Igures for the years altered annually, the Mohurs to be 
issued should be also like the old Aurangabad! Mohurs of full 
weight and line gold of the Jay an agar i stamp and the inscription 
for the year was to be altered annually, A similar concession was 
made to a Sonar at Talegaum Dabhade in 1766-67 and certain old 
licenses issued to Sonars at Pedgaum, Bash in, Talegaum Dhamdhere 
and Talegaum Induri were withdrawn. In 1768, two Sonars at 
Dharwar were allowed to open a Mint there with instructions 
that the Hon was to be 3§ masas in weight, out of which 2f masas 
and -| gunja were to be pure gold of the Dehli stamp, and 6| gunjas 
were to be silver. The Mohur coins were to be of the Delhi standard 
gold, the weight, being § of a tola and f of a masa and 1 gunja, the 
rest silver. And the rupee was to be of pure silver of the Delhi 
standard 1 1 -| masas in weight. In 1773, a karkun of Tukojirao 
Ilolkar obtained a license to open a Mint at Cliandore under 
certain conditions. He was to bear his own charges out of the 
profits of the mints. He was to test the silver received from the 
traders, and then to cut it into pieces each weighing 11 masas and 1 
gunja. He had to give security for the due observance of these 
conditions, and Tukojirao Holkar was directed to enforce the orders 
about the purity of silver. In 1782-83, one Dullabhashet Sonar and 
Govindshet were allowed to coin copper pieces in the Koukan. They 
had to pay a nazar of 1,200 rupees for the privilege which was con- 
ferred upon them for two years. The copper to he used was ordeu-J 
to be brought from Bombay and not from Altbmig. The Shivarai 
pice was to be masas in weight, and the double pice 18A masas in 
weight, and there was besides what is called Alamgm pice which was 
to be 13 J masas in weight. In 1800, the last Feshwa prohibited the 
use of Malkapuri rupees in Wal, Satara and Karad, on the ground 
that those rupees were debased. These are all the notices which 
appear in the Peshwa’s rojanisi daftar about the regulations of the 
private Mints. They shew clearly how these operations were carried 
on in those days. Of course, besides these private Mints the Central 
Governments had their own State Mints under- official supervision* ■ 
26 
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The private Mints were intended for the convenience of the remoter 
districts, communications in those days not being so easy as they are 
now, there was ample justification for the course adopted. In the 
Peshwa’s own Mints Malharshahi rupees appear to have been the 
standard* They were called Malharshahi after Malharrao Bhieaji Baste 
as stated above. This Baste family was at first a great banking firm 
andMalharrow was the brother of Gopikabai, the wife of Balaji Baji rao. 
When the Karnatic was conquered from the Nabob of Savanur, the 
Bastes were appointed Subhedars and Malharrao opened a Mint at 
Bagalkot about 1753. There had been a Mint at Bagalkot establish- 
ed in the times of the Bijapur Kings, and the new Mint continued the 
operations. The Malharshahi rupee was under the two Madhawraos, 
the standard coin and the other coins were received at a discount in 
relation to it. In the reign of the last Peshwa Baji Bao the Chand- 
wadi rupee took up the place of the Malharshahi, and was coined 
both at Poona and Satara. The Poona Mint was closed first in 1822 
hut had to be re-opened, and was finally closed in 1835, in which year 
the Bagalkot and the Sliree Shikka rupees of Colaba and other 
Mints were also withdrawn from circulation. The Chan d wadi rupee 
continued to be coined at Satara under tbe restored dynasty of the 
Satara Rajas, and the discount on it varied from two to three rupees in 
relation to the Company’s rupees. 

Besides the State Mint at Poona and the licensed Mints which 
have been noticed above, and which were at work in various parts of 
the Peshwa* s dominions, the circumstances of the time and the 
difficulty of communication made it necessary that tbe rulers of each 
of the great Mahratta States in Guzerat, Central India, and the 
Central Provinces and the S. M. country should have their own 
Mints. The Gaikwad rulers in Guzerat had their own Mint in 
Baroda, and Sayashahi and B abash ah i rupees are still current in those 
parts of the country, the Sayashahi being issued by the first 
Sayajirao Gaikwad and the Babashahi by Fattesing Gaikwad. Tbe 
Sayashahi bore the inscription of a sword with Sena Khaslchel 
Samsher Bahadur (%?ff written in Persian 

character. The Maharaja Scindia who ruled in Malwa had his Mint 
at Ujjain. The Maharaja Holkar had a separate Mint at Indore. 
The Bhosle Rajas of NAgpore coined their own money in their Mint 
at Nagpore. The Angrias of Kolaba struck their own Shree Shikka 
rupee so called because the inscriptions on the coin contained in 
Bevanagri character, the letter Shree in the middle. The Pat- 
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wardhan Chiefs of Sangli and Miraj had their own rupees which 
were distinguished by the Devanagari letters being the first 

letters of the name of their titulary God Ganpati, stamped in their 
inscriptions separate. These Patwardhani rupees were called Hukkeri 
or Hallikeri rupees. After Sangli separated from MIraj s Miraj- 
coined its own Miraji rupees and Sangli had its separate coinage 
which resembled the Hukkeri rupees. The Hukkeri rupees had 
about thirteen annas worth of silver in it, and the Shambhn coin of 
Kolhapur had the same -weight of silver in it, while the Panhalli 
rupees had 9 to 11 annas worth of silver. The Malharshahi rupees 
contained the greatest weight of silver, the weight being 15 annas# 
The Chandwadi rupees which were most current in the central part 
of the Peshwa’s dominions about the downfall of the rule of the last 
Peshwa were coined in Poona, and had in them about 14 annas of 
silver# The Ankuslii rupee so-called on account of the Ankush 
or the Elephant-goad which it bore on the inscription was issued 
by the Rasies from their Mints at Wai. Haripant Phadake, the 
Peshwa’s Commander-in-Chief, was allowed to issue a coin called 
Jar i pataka rupee which was unlike other coins, a square piece 
and not round, and it bore the emblem of the Jaripataka banner 
of the Marathas. In the Xvhandeish and Nasik districts under 
the later Peshwas’ rule this Jaripataka coin circulated as also the 
Chandwadi, Bellapuri, Chambhargondi and the Berhaopuri rupees. 
In Alibaug the Shree Shikka rupees of Kolaba were current, and in 
Rutnagiri the Chandwadi and the Hukkery rupees circulated. 

The respective weights of some of the coins mentioned above 
together with the weight of pure silver in them and their intrinsic 
exchange value will be seen from the following statement prepared 
from the official notification : — 


Alibaug ... 

... 



170 

144 

87-4 

Ankushi ... 

... 



172 

160 

974 

Baroda rupee 




177| 

150| 

91 

Raroda new 

... 

... 


177 

150f 

914 

Bombay rupee 

... 


6* 8 

180 

165 

100 

Hukkeri rupee 

... 


© 

172| 

152 

86 

Halkeri new or 

Mirji 


* 0 « 

173$ 

159 

96 

Old Panhalli 



« » • 

1704 

108 

65| 

Shahapur 




174 

152 

92 

Old Surti (or Delhi Standard) 


1764 

173| 

105 

Wai Shikka, 

... 

... 

... 

1714 

157| 

954 




Banhanpuri ... ... 178-8 170-2 lOS-l 

■ ■ Sayashahi old „ ... 17 7 % 149| ; 9^,1, 

f JanjiraGolaba ... ... ... 171^ 134*0 81*2 

Ihese scattered remarks about currencies and mints under Maratha 
rule can suggest few lessons for our guidance in the present day, 
as the circumstances of the times have changed so radically through.. 
out British India. It is quite clear that a variety of currencies 
niight have been necessary in those days when communication was 
difficult and authority discentralised. There are, however, decided 
indications that this variety was doe to the lax system of Govern- 
ment which then prevailed. A move important lesson this history 
teaches us is, that the statement now so generally made that India 
was too poor a country for the circulation of gold coins is un support- 
ed by the facts of the case, as they can be ascertained from the 
history of the Mints under Maratha rule. Gold coins were issued 
and freely circulated, though no attempt was made to regulate their 
value in relation to silver coins. The relative value of Gold and 
Silver was steady in the last century, and apparently stood at 15$ 
t0 which proportion remarkably coincides with the ratio which 
our modern ad vocates of Gold currency would prefer to adopt. This 
coincidence is remarkable and if suggests that after all the new pro- 
posals are not so revolutionary as some people imagine them to be, 
Itven the advocates of Silver currency might borrow a leaf from the 
a ministration of Mogul and Maratha rulers, and t here is apparently 
no reason why, if the gold coins were in demand a 100 years ago, 
there should not be a similar natural demand for these coins in our 
present condition of greatly extended commercial and banking 
activity. We must leave this subject to be further developed by 

those who have made Indian Economics their special study. If their 
labours are in some way helped by the information here supplied, it 
will be all that I can claim by way of present interest for the other- 
wise dry subject to which I have ventured to draw the attention of 
the members of this Society. 



, XIII , — Description of a Hoard 0/1,200 coins of the Ksatrapa 
Kings of dates 203-370 A. D., / bund recently in Kathiawar * By 
Rev. H. It Scott, M.A., Raikot. 


Head 10th March 1899.] 


The Uparkot Board of Ksatrapa Coins. 

K. £„ — When a date is given without the letters A. D« it is to be understood 
as a date of the Ksatrapa era, which began 78 A . D, 

About two years ago excavations were being made among the an- 
cient rock-cells and temples to the sooth of the Uparkot, the famous 
fortress of Junagadh in Kathiawar, when in the floor in front of on© 
of the cave temples a number of small holes were discovered cut into 
she rock and filled with earth. These holes were opened under the 
tupervision of Mr. Bechardas Yiharidas, the Diwan Saheb of 
Junagadh, and from several of the holes nearly 1,200 coins of the 
Ksatrapa Kings were brought to light, A few holes were found 
empty. That the coins all belonged to the one hoard and were se- 
creted at or about the same time does not seem to admit of doubt. 
The holes/one of which was kindly opened for my inspection by Mr. 
Bechardas, are about six inches in diameter and fifteen inches deep, 
cut out of the solid rock, which in this place is white sandstone. 

This collection is, as far as I arn aware, the largest and most 
important find of the coins of this dynasty that has yet been made, 
and an interesting point in connection with it is that there is strong 
internal evidence to indicate both the year in which the hoard was 
hidden and the reason for its having been so carefully put away. 

Before the coins came into my hands they had already been 
roughly classified by Mr. Yallabhji Haridatt, the curator of the 
Watson Museum, Rajkot. He had, however, only arranged them 
according to the kings whose names they bear ; and does not appear 
to have realised the importance of the fact that this hoard is excep- 
tionally rich in dated coins. It was therefore my first business, in 
going over the collection, to separate the dated from the undated 
specimens of each king, and I was delighted to discover in several 
instances dates which are new to us, and which modify the history 
of the Ksatrapa period as given in the most recent authority — Vol # 
I, of the' Bombay Gazetteer. 
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Let me state at the outset that this hoard does not supply U8 
any specimens of the coins of the earliest Ksntrapa kings, nor do t 
contam any coins of kings other than those already known to us 

21 fllw.W Pr ° bable U)at WC are n ° W in P'° ssessi0 " of a 'com- 
plete list of the kings ot this dynasty. Indeed, I hope to show -mod 

reason for making the list shorter by striking out one of the ,mmes 

given in the table m the Gazetteer: for this Uparkot hoard amon- 
ier facts proves that the twenty-second king Yasadaman did not 
cease to reign m 240 as has been supposed, but continued to issue 
coins up to the year 254, and so there is no room for the sod d 
wenty-third king, Damasiri, who is set down as reigning in 242 on 
the evidence of one “ doubtful ” coin. & on 

The hoard contains three coins of the mysterious Mahaksat™. 
Iswaradatta, who is like Melchisedek in being « without father and 
without descent.” All three coins belong to his first year and wf 
are still as far as ever from knowing where that year is to be placed' 

I have prepared a table, which will be found at the end of this 

Ld-s f7 7 T mes ° f the ki,, 8 8 whos « coin* have been found 

L t iT ' v h th , e ” Umber ° f coins > dated a “ d undated, belong- 
ing to each. From tins it will be seen that there were 2,144 coins in 

the collection when it was brought to me for classification. I under- 

.“Lai 1 t“ 40 " 50 “ b “» -7 to 1 

Junagadh who were anxious to possess specimens, and we can only 

hope that no very important coins have disappeared in that way ' 

A comparison of our table with the list of coins formerly in the 
possession of the late Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji and nowd he 

the £ iflTT ? 7 e V n Mr - Ra P 8 °^ article in the Journal of 

the Royal Asiatic Society for July, 1890 , shows at once the event 

importance of the present find. Thus the British Museum possesses 
font 8 dated specimens of the ninetf^ritTi Tr< 2 n 4 ni , 
coins, whilst here .. has . ™ TSL S ’ ! ^ Bh ‘'T li ”"»’ s 

corns the Museum only possesses 4 dat P ^ . °/ Rudrasll nha's 

Of Yasadaman 1 . coin, « u “ 1 "" d 1 ■!»»»«■! »«« w.h„. 30. 

h» only 3 , and In 9^ ' te Mn ““" 

of the coins of the last mentionediiing “'° d ‘ h “ "“ UW *P^““ 
Scfoc ..Mi., „ a detailed description of th. coins if »,y „ 
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well to point out briefly the two principal facts which their examina- 
tion has brought to light. In the first place, I had not proceeded 
very far with the investigation till I had formed a theory as to the 
probable time and occasion when the hoard was buried : and as fact 
after fact, coin after coin, came to light in support of this theory, and 
no opposing fact was discovered, I concluded that the theory may be 
regarded as reasonably established. My conclusion is that the coins 
mast have been concealed on the outbreak of a revolution which 
seems to have begun about the year 352 A. D. ; and the facts in 
support of this conclusion are as follow : — 

1. The 24th king, Rudrasena III., has left his name and title on 
coins of two different styles. Hitherto only two coins of the first 
class were known with the date 270 (A, D. 348); many coins of the 
second period have been found, and they are dated from 288 to 298 
(A. D. 366-376)® The long interval of 18 years, and the notable 
difference in the style of the coins led to the conclusion that some 
great political change must have taken place in the interval, and 
that the king was probably driven out of the country. Now we 
have in this collection 90 coins dated in the years, 270, 271, 272 
and 273. (See Plate, coin 11.) 

2. We have no coins of any later king or of Rudrasena’s second 
period. 

3. The coins of this king, and especially those of his later years 
are in remarkably good condition, have in fact the appearance of 
being fresh from the mint, and of having never been in circulation, 
I hold that these facts justify the conclusion stated above. 

The second important fact to which I wish to draw attention is 
connected with another conjectured revolution, and with the supposed 
23rd Ksatrapa, Damasiri, referred to above. 

Damasiri owes his place in the list of the dynasty given in the 
Gazetteer to two alleged facts, (a) a coin of his, dated “ apparently 
242,” (b) the fact that no coin of his predecessor, Yasadaman, was 
known of a later date than 240. I venture to question the reading 
of the single coin on which Damasiri’s claim has been based, and I 
do so because our present hoard supplies us with about 40 coins 
of Yasadaman with dates between 240 and 243 ; several dated 
244 and upwards; and one each of the dates 252,’ 253 and 254, 
(Plate, coins 9, 10). 1 hold that these coins effectually put an end to 
Damasiri’s claim, and I have no doubt. that an examination of the 
coin supposed to be his will prove it to be of some other date, and 



very probably to be a coin of one of the Damajadasris. No coins 
were known of dates between 240 and 270 except the one coin just 
referred to, and it was concluded from this fact, and from the fact 
that the next king seems to belong to a new line, that a revolution 
lasting 30 years must have taken place. We are now able, not 
indeed to disprove the supposed revolution, but, to shorten its 
duration by about half ; as we can carry Yasadarnan’s reign on for 
14 years after the year 240, There remains therefore only the 
interval between 254 and 270 to be accounted for. That the next 
king Rudrasimha did not begin to reign earlier than 270 is rendered 
almost certain by the fact that we have here 65 of his coins dated in 
that year, and not one of any earlier year. 

I now proceed to describe in order the coins found in the hoard. 

VIII, — The first king whose coins are found is Rudrasena I, the 
eighth Ksatrapa, who reigned 200-220 A. D. There are seven of his 
coins, and of these six have traces of dates. One is very plainly 1 30 (A. 
D. 208), another appears to be 134. I should remark here that it is 
often possible to make out the first two figures of the date on Ksatrapa 
coins, where we can only make a conjecture as to the particular year 
of the decade to which the coin belongs, Thus 183 is written ^ J s 
but coins are found so clipped that we can only read the lowest of 
the dots, and must remain in uncertainty whether there were others, 
or not. Again, if we find a down sloping line after the first two figures 
the upper part being cut away, it may signify almost anything 
between 4 and 9: thus J may be == 134 or p).j — = 139. 

XL — The next king whose coins are found in this collection is Da- 
masena, the eleventh Ksatrapa, who reigned A. D. 226-236. [That 
there are no coins of the ninth and tenth kings confirms the Gazetteer 7 ® 
statement that the coins of these kings are extremely rare. There 
was only one specimen of the ninth king, Prthmsena’s coinage 
known to the writer of the Gazetteer account, the coin now in the 
British Museum, It will interest my readers to know that another 
specimen is now to he seen in the Watson Museum, Rajkot, Of the 
tenth king Sangbadamaids coins only two were known, though in a 
footnote the existence of five others is referred to. The Watson 
Museum possesses a specimen, which is so peculiar as to merit a 
special description.] There are five coins of Bamasena’s in our 
collection, all of which have traces of dates. Two appear to 
be dated 151 or 152 two 154 ; one 158. The legends on all 
these coins are written in very small and beautifully clear letters. 
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f Th ere are m specimens of the twelfth king’s coins, which according 
to the Gazetteer are very rare: only live specimens having been 
recorded. To these must now be added three specimens in the 
Watson Museum, Rajkot-, one of which is unique, as it styles the 
king Mahaksatrapa.] 

XIII. — The thirteenth Ksatrapa Viradaman (A. IX 236-238) is 
represented by ten coins, of which four or five bear traces of dates, 
hut none quite clear. Like these of the eleventh king these coins 
have clear and well- fur mod characters in the inscriptions. 

XV. — Vi jay ase r. a, the fifteenth king (A. D. 238-250) is represent- 
ed by 36 coins, in -one of which he k styled simple Ksatrapa, whilst he 
h Mahaksatrapa on all the others. There were only two specimens 
of this king’s “ Ksatrapa” coins known previously, one of which is 
in the British Museum. {Two other specimens are in the Watson 
Museum.] Our ** Ksatrapa v coin is not clearly dated* but it is 
evidently not in the seventies and seems to be 160. 

Twenty-six of the other coins have dates more or less clear from 160 
to 171 or possibly 172. [That Vijayasena reigned till 172 is certain 
as I possess a coin of his which is clearly of that date. The reign should 
therefore he a year longer than is given in the Gazetteer.] Several of 
Vijayasena’s coins have the legend very finely cut, and they appear to 
have a fuller Greek inscription on the obverse than usual. By com- 
paring several I made out -the following : HVIIOIICVA 2 IlVQ* 

XVI. — There are nine coins of the sixteenth Ksatrapa, Damajada- 

sri III. who reigned A. IX, 251-255. This king’s coins are, ’according 
to the Gazetteer, “ comparatively uncommon.” There were only seven 
ia Pandit Bhagwanlai’s collection, of which three had dates, 174,175 
and 176. Our hoard has one coin dated 174, and three which may be 
176 or 177. , 

XVII. — From the seventeenth king onwards we have ■ large numbers 
of each king’s coins. Thus of this king, Rudrasena II. (A. D. 
256-272) we have no less than 109 specimens, and of these 42 have 
traces, more or less clear, of dates. They do not however teach us any- 
thing new, as none of them are dated earlier than 181 or later - than 
185. 

XVIII. — Of the coinage of the eighteenth king, Visvasimha (A. D. 
272-278)* there are 51 specimens : but as has been remarked about the 
coins of this king hitherto discovered they are carelessly struck with 
a bad die and on most coins the legend is very incomplete. One coin 
appears to be of date 200, and three or four appear to be of date 198. 
27 
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XIX,— There are 207 coins of the nineteenth Ksatrapa, Bhartrda- 
man 278-295), and to these might be added a score or two of 

the coins which have been set aside as illegible from having very incom- 
plete legends, for this king’s coins are often to be recognised even w here 
the legend is obliterated, Bhartrdaman’s coins are frequently of 
noticeably bad workmanship, and the bust of the king is a great 
contrast to that of any of the kings who preceded him. Yet this 
statement needs to be somewhat qualified, for there are many of 
Bhatidaman s coins in this hoard which are of superior workmanship, 
having the bust almost if not quite as well executed as on other kings, 
coins (Plate, coins 1, 2). All the coins in which the king is styled 
simple “Ksatrapa ’’are of the superior style. There are 18 such 
coins, of which five have traces of the date 201. I divided the 
rest of. the coins not only into dated and undated, but into two 
classes in each case, according as they were of the well executed or 
of the coarse type. Among the undated coins I found that 74 are 
of good workmanship, and have the good looking bust which is 
found on the earlier Ksatrapa coins, whilst 54 are of the coarse 
style. It is very probable that many of the coins of the first type 
really belong to the earlier period, for the title is either cut away or 
so obliterated that it is now impossible to tell whether to read 
“ Ksatrapa ” or “ Mahaksatrapa ” but a number of them have the 
latter title clearly enough. Of 59 dated coins about 20 belong to the 
■first style, and the rest are of coarse workmanship. The dates range 
from 201 to 217 (F). Hitherto no coin of this king was known of a 
' ^CCy— 214. date later t!ian 21 4 , but in this Uparkot hoard 

'^00^=217 (?). ^ere are severa Ispecimens of the year 217. 

, ■ . There is one coin with the date very clear but 

the figure is new to me. It is cfe and probably stands for 215. 

^s kings name has been frequently read Atrkhima, and the 
.inscription on the majority of his coins could hardly be read other- 
wise, hut on the very first specimen of his coins which I took up 

f<, " d * he n.™ 

Bhartrdaman quite clearly* 

XX.— Regarding the twentieth king, Visvasena, son of Bhartr- 
daman, (A; D. 295-304), the Gazetteer says that though his Zm 

BlLffw- mia0n ’ dated specimens are rare - Thus out of 25 in Dr 

ftaefsl f S K P °-T ° nIy three b0re kaces of dates, and all 

S ™ ?- 16 l d r mC V “ ° nIy three be ” <W one 218 

a two 222, Now m the precept hoard there are 179 specimen* 
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of this king’s coins, and of these no fewer than 56 hear; traces of 
dates* About half of these may be set aside as doubtful, though 
1 believe that if we had no better specimens to work on we should 
manage to read the Pandit’s dates, on them with a tolerable degree 
of certainty ; but fortunately we have about 30 coins with legible 
dates, regarding which there can be no doubt. Most of these are of 
the years 217, 218, 219 : ten or eleven are of the., dates 220 and' 22 j- 
one is 224 or perhaps a year or two later. On the evidence , of , this, 
last coin I should give Visvasena a reign of at least two years, longer 
than is given him in the Gazetteer* 1 [There are two coins of 
Visvasena in the Watson Museum whose dates I read 224 and. 
226.] 

It is to be noted that Visvasena 5 s coins, like his father’s, exist in 
two types, but the well executed coins bear a very small proportion, 
to those of coarse construction. These latter are even worse than 
Bhartrdaman’s and are in fact the worst executed and the worst 
mutilated in the cutting of all the Ksatrapa coins. (Plate, coins 4, 5). 

XXL — The twenty-first Ksatrapa in the list of the dynasty as 
given in the Gazetteer, is Rudrasiniha, son of Swami Jivadaman, and 
the earliest date hitherto known on his coins js 230. On this account 
and from the fact that Ru&rasirnha’s father was not a,, king, but 
pimply Swam! Jivadaman, it has been conjectured that Ghashtana’s 
direct line ceased with the twentieth Ksatrapa, and that Rudrasirn ha 
is the first of a new line who came to the throne after an interval of 
seven .years* Dr, Bhagwanlal possessed only 12 specimens of this 
king’s coins, and of these only 5 had legible dates. We have in this 
Uparkot hoard altogether 83 specimens of Rudrasi inha’s coins* and of 
these about 30 have dates that can be read with a fair degree of 
certainty. Most of these are of the year 230 and later years. .None 
can be certainly identified as of 240 or any later year ; ■ but two are 
certainly earlier than 230* Roth clearly belong to the previous 
decade, one appearing to be 227 and the other 229. (Plate, coins 6, 7.) 

Thus the interval between the 20th and 21st kings is still further 
lessened, and indeed it appears doubtful now whether there was any 
interval at all* It. should be remarked that while almost all of this 
king’s coins have the name of the king so, badly printed' that, it 
seems to be Janadaman, there is here at least one coin in which the 
name is clearly Jivadaman* Again, a number of the . coins have 
Chhatrapa instead of Ksatrapa.,: 

It is also worthy of remark that many of the coins of this king, ^as 
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well as of the two remaining kings whose coins are found in this 
collection, are new and unworn, apparently fresh from the mint. 

The twenty-second king was Yasadaman, the son of Rndras'imka 
(A . D. 320). His coins hare hitherto been very rare. Dr. Bhagwanlal 
had only three of them, on two of which he read the date 239. We 
have in the present collection 117 specimens of this king’s coins of 
which over 50 bear more or less clear traces of dates and the important 
point is that these dates cover quite a considerable period. 
Two are dated 239 ; thirty-five are dated 240 ; twelve have 
dates between 241 and 249 ; one is dated 252, another 253 and a third 
254. (Plate, coins 8, 9, 10.) 


the absence of coins or other records for the years 240 to 270 ha« 
conjectured “some great political change” during these 30 years" 
We are now m a position to shorten this period considerably, for we 
have seen that Yasadaman was still reigning in 254, so that the 
interregnum, or rather the period of which we have as yet no 
record, is now seen to be only 15 or 16 years. 

XXIV. The nest king, and the last whose coins are found in this 

H 7 SmiRUdr ! Sena ’ theSOn 0f SwSmi Rudr adaman (A. D. 

348-376). Betore proceeding to describe his coins it is necessary to 
draw attention to what is said about him in the Gazetteer. Two of 
his corns dated 270-and only two such— are on record ; but « later 
coins of the same Ksatrapa and of a different style are found in 
large numbers.” These later coins are dated from 288 to 298 It U 

chaU *; m r W taken P ]ace between 
1° 288 ’ that R “drasena was for the time overthrown, but that 

after 18 years of esile he again came to power. Now, on examining 
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this Uparkofc hoard, we find that there are no coins of any later king 
than Rndrasena, and not only so but there are no coins of Rtzdra- 
seaa’s later period* There are 111 coins of Rudrasena’s in the 
collections and all belong to that first period of Ms reign of which only 
two specimens have hitherto been recorded. Out of 111 specimens 
no less than 90 have dates more or less clear. Sixty-five are dated 270 ; 
25 are dated 271, 272 and 273. (Plate, coin 11.) Many of these coins, 
especially those of the last years, are in mint condition, fresh and 
unworn. From these facts, as I have shown above, we may fairly 
conclude that the hoard was secreted at the end of the first period of 
Rudraserm’s reign, and most probably it was because of the revolu- 
tion which then took place, rendering life and property insecure, 
that the money was hidden. Quite possibly its owner went into exile 
with the king or lost his life in the struggle which took place, and so 
never returned to unearth his treasure. We may suppose that 274 
(A. D. 352) was the year in which the revolution took place, and in 
which the money was concealed. This would lead ns to the conclu- 
sion. that the coins lay hidden for 1545 years till they were dug up 
two years ago by Mr. Rechardas V ilia rid as. 


Neste . — Besides the coins above described, there are between two and three 
hundred coins with illegible or very incomplete inscriptions — coins which can- 
not be classified. 0n 25 of these there are no legends at all, the obverse hav- 
ing a bust, and the reverse a blurred counter-impression of a bust. Others 
have the father’s name alone legible and ia some cases the king’s name may. 
be read, but which of the kings of the same name cannot be determined. A 
good many appear to be Bhartrdaman’s or his son’s, but in the absence of the 
legend I have not thought it well to place them among coins which have the 
inscription clear. . . 

[Coin No. 12 in the plate does not belong to the Uparkot hoard, but has been 
given as a specimen of Swami Eudrasena’s later coinage. (S. 388—300), for the 
purpose of comparison with his earlier coins, of which No. 11 (S. 273) is a fair 
specimen.] : ; ; v. ^ 
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TABLE 


Giving names of Kings, their Dates, and the number of 
their Coins, dated and undated, found in the Hoard. 


No. m 
Gazet- 
teer List. 

Ksatrapa 1 
or Mala- j 
ksatrapa, j 

Name of King and Date. 

Number 
of dated 
Coins. 

No. of 
undated 
: Coins. ■ 

VIII* 

M. 

Kudrasena X fJ A. 

D* 

203 — 220... 

6 

I 

XI. 

M. 

Bamasena 

»» 

226—236 .. 

5 

... .■ 

XIII, 

K. 

Yiradaman 

»? 

236 — 238... 

4 

6 

XT. 

K. and M. 

Vijayasena 

»> 

238—250... 

26 

10 

XVI. 

M. ■ 

Damajadasri III. 

jj 

250— 255 ... 

4 

: 5 

XVII. 

M. 

Kudrasena II* 

n 

256—272... 

42 

67 

XVIII. 

K. 

Vi&bvasimha 

a 

272 — 278... 

6 

| 45 

XIX. 

K. and M. 

Bhartridaman 

31 

278-295 i 

59 

148 

XX. 

K. 

VishYasena 

n '• 

295—304) . 

66 ■ 

123 

XXI. 

K. 

Rudrasimba 

» 

305—311... 

30 

63 

XXII. 

K. 

Yasadaman II. 

ti 

317— 332 .. 

40 ! 

68 

XXIV. 

M. 

Rudrasena III. 

13 

348—376,. 

90 

21 


M. 

Jswaradafcta — First year 

til *** 


3 



Coins not fully legible : — 






Kudrasena ... 

... 

• • # 4 1 

... 

24 



Rudrasenaputra ... 

... 

HI 

96 



Damasenaputra 




... 

7 



Falsely struck 

... 

... 

... 

27 


i 

Quite illegible 


««* 


72 




Art* XIV. — A New Copper-plate Grant from Broach District* 
By A. M. T. Jackson, M.A., I.C.S. 


[Bead 10th March 1899.] 


Thr two plates which are the subject of this paper were forwarded 
by the Collector of Broach to the Secretary of the Society, who 
handed them over to me for examination. They were found in 
November last buried about two feet below the surface of a cart- 
track in the village of Sunev Kulla in the Hansot Mahal of the 
Broach district. Along with the plates were found (1) two Bat 
pieces of iron 2 feet long and 2 inches wide, (2) two similar but 
smaller pieces, (8) a conch-shell, (4) a Bat piece of stone such as is 
used in mixing spices, (5) a conical piece of stone resembling a “ling," 
(6) a small iron cylinder such as is used in making a cart-wheel. 
Both plates belong to the same grant and after a little cleaning are 
easy to read. The first plate is entire. The second has suffered 
damage (1) by the wrenching off of the seal, which has destroyed a 
few akskaras in the first line, and (2) by the breaking off of a piece 
of the left-hand edge, which has destroyed one afahara in line 4, two 
in line 5, two in line 6, and one in line 7. The missing syllables can 
however, nearly all be supplied by conjecture. 

The two plates are equal in size, measuring 12| inches long and 
6 1 inches wide. The lower edge of the first plate was formerly 
attached to the upper edge of the second by two copper rings, one 
of which remains attached to each of the plates. The seal which 
was probably carried by the left-hand ring, has been wrenched off 
and is lost. The letters are deeply cut and in many places show 
through on the back of the plates. 

The characters belong to the southern class of alphabets, and 
resemble in general form, those of the earlier Valabhi inscriptions* 
The angularity of some forms is perhaps due less to archaism than 
to the unskilfulness of the engraver. Most of the letters have, how- 
ever, one remarkable peculiarity, a distinct triangular head. The 
numerical symbols for 200, 90, 5 and 2 occur in line 18 of plate II. 
The language is Sanskrit, and, except in the parenthetical description 
of the grantees in lines 4 to 8 of plate L, is singularly free from 
grammatical errors* With the exception of the verses quoted from; 
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the Mahabharata in lines 7 to 11 of plate II., the inscription is in 
prose throughout. The only notable orthographical peculiarity is 
the occurrence of the sign jVivdmuliya in line 3 of plate II. iipanayci^ 
led ry yah. 

The inscription records the grant, on the 5th day of the bright 
fortnight of Karttika, in the year 292 of an unspecified era, of the 
village of Sonavva in the district “ within the Narbada,’’ to five 
Brahmins of Broach to enable them to perform the five great sacri- 
fices. The granter is the ’great feudatory and Maharaja Samgama 
Sirnha. 

There can, I think, be little doubt that the grant is dated in the 
Chedi, Kalachuri or Traikutaka Era, whose first year falls in A. D. 249- 
50 (cf. Kielhorn in Ind. Ant. XVIL, pp 215 If.). The grant belongs 
pal Geographically to the first half of the 6 th century A. D„ and we 
know from the Pardi grant of Dahrasena of Sam. 207 (A. D. 455-6) 
and from the Sankheda grant of Nirihullaka (Ep. Ind. II. 21) that 
the Chedi Era was in use in this part of Gujarat before the establishment 
of the Gurjjara kingdom of Broach. We may therefore place the 
present grant of Samgama- Simha in the year 540-1 of Christian era. 
It is clear from the fact that Samgama-Simha bears the title of 
Mahasamanta, that he was not an independent ruler, but owed 
allegiance to some overlord. As he issued his grant from Broach, that 
place was probably his capital, but for the seat of his overlord’s power 
we must look to the south or south-east. For Sonavva, the village 
granted, must be no other than Sunev, the place where the grant 
was found, which lies south of the Narbada. The fact that the dis- 
trict in which the village stood was called 44 the district within 
on this side of) the Narbada,” shows that it belonged to a kingdom 
whose seat also lay south of the Narbada, though it included also 
territory to the north of that river. On the whole the most probable 
supposition appears to be that Saihgamasimha was a feudatory of the 
Kalaehuris whose era he used, and who were certainly recognised as 
supreme in the lower Narbada valley about A. D. 580 when Nirihullaka 
made his grant (cf. Bhagwanlal’s Early History of Gujarat, p. 114). 

The grantees, being mentioned as Brahmins of Broach, probably 
belonged to the Bhargav caste, who claim to be the original Brah- 
mins of that town, and are still to be found to the number of 
about 1,500 souls in the Broach and Surat districts. Whether the 
gotras of Chandogya, Galava, LbMkshi, Lohayana and Dhopdi are 
still represented among them I have not been able to ascertain* The 
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name Chandogya properly belongs to the third Br&hmana of the 
Sama-vkda, and I do not know whether it occurs elsewhere as the 
name of a gotra. Galava is the name of a grammarian quoted by 
Yaska and Panini, and a Galavasmriti is quoted by Hemadri and 
other later writers. At the Mysore Census of 1891, 34 Brahmans 
returned themselves as belonging to the Galavagotra (Mys. Rep. L 
303). Lokakshi, or, as the name is more usually written, Laugakshi, 
is the reputed author of the Kathaka Grihya-Sutra. The name 
Lohayana I have not traced elsewehere. The Dhondi Gotra may 
take its name from the same patriarch as the Jambusar Brahmans 
gotra called Daunclakiya in the Khdda grant of Yijayaritja (I. A. 
VII. 241) or Daundakiya in the Kheda grants of Dadda II (I. A , 
XIII. 81 ff.). ‘ . , 

Text. 

1. Om Svasti Bharukacehan Matapitri-pad-anudhyatd maha 
samanta. 'Sri maharaja. Samgama-sihah 1 

2. Sarvvan eva svan rajasthanly-oparika- kumaramatya-vishaya 
patyarakshika-draihgika. 

3. Kula-putraka-cata-bhafe-adims tad-adesakarinasca kusalam 
anuvarnya samanudarsa. 

4. Yati Astu vo viditarh yath-asmabhir antar-nnarmmad&-vlshay- 
antarggata-Sonavva-gramo Bharu. 

5. Kacchaka-Chandoga 2 sa-gotra Chanddgasa brahmacari 
B rahman-Ananta-datta. Tatba Galava. 

6. Sagotra-Cbandoga-sa-brabmacari-Prajapatisannma* T a tha 
Lokakshi-sagotr-adhvaryyu-sa-brahma- 

7. Cari-'Sivadeva. Tatba Lbbayana-sagotr-adhvaryyu-sa-brahma- 
ari-Bbanudeva. Tatba Dhondi ( P ) sa 

8. gotra-feahvrica-sa-brabmacari, Bhavarucibhyo bali-caru-vais- 

yadev agnihotra-havana-pahca. . . 

9. maba-yajna-kriy6tsarppan“-arttbam a-candr-arkk arnnava-graha- 
naksbatra-kshitksthiti-samakalinah 

10. sodramgas soparikaras sa-bhuta-vata-pratyayocata-bliata- 
prav§sydbhftmi~cchidra~nyaydna. 

11. putra-potr^anvaya-bhogyo mata-pitror atmanasca punya- 
vasd-vaptaye dya punyatamaih . 

12. maha-kar fc t aki 3 -t i t hi rn ati-katya 3 udak-atisarggen a pratipadito 
yata dsbam brahmananarh 

1 Mead simbah, 

1 Read pAatra, 

%% 


2 Read KArtbikt* 


2 Read ChAnddgya, 
s Mead adhikritya. 
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Plate II. 

1 . ucitaya brahma- . [ ] ra-sthityabhurhjattuh 

krisbatam karishayataih 4 pradi&atarh ca na k&nacit 5 
. 2 ' a nishMh e vartfcatavyam 6 Tadgrama-nivasibhlrapyaniish^m 
yidb%air bhutva samucita- 

# 3. ™m &y a- hi r any -a d i-p ra ty A y-6 pa n ay a ^ karyyah-Bhavishyad- 
rajabbhis c-asmad-vamsyair any air- wit sa~ 

■ [-ni&]nyam bkumi-dana-punya-pkalani abhiv&Schadbhir 
v nbhavan-abhav-anuband han-ay u r-vvi y oga- 

5. [nushthi] tarn gunaihs ca dirggha-k&lanugunlm viganayya 
danam ca gunavat&on avadatam ifci, 

[prama] m-krilya sasikara-suci-riiciraih ciraya yasas cicislmbbk 
ayam asraad-dayd numantavyah 

7. [pratipaj lay itavy as ceti if Uktam ca bhagavata VydsSna i 
sbashfciiB vars ha-s a h asr aai st argge modati 

8 . bhumidah Acchetta c-anumantA ea tasiyeva narak£ vaset 3 
bahubhir vvasudha bhuktli mjabbis Sa. 

gar-ad ibb ih ynsyu yasya yada bhumir tasya tadft phalam § 
p&rvva-dattaih dvijatibhyo ya. 

10 . -tnad raksha Yudhishthira mahim mabimatam sreshtha 
daiiac chrcyo mipAIanam || Vindhyatavisiu' alb. 

11 . yasa sushka-kctara-vasinah krishnahayo bhijayantS pfcrvva- 
dayan bar anti ye ll 

12 . roaha-pratihara-Gopahyaka-prApiVAjhaya s&ndhivigrahika- 
Rbvabyaka-dutakah 

13. Likhitaih Vishmd-sh&uen-eti || Sam 200 90 2 Karttika 

su 5 (?) na* 

Translation. 

, \ ? ail r From Bharukaccha, gn MabMja Sangama-SM.fea 
the Mahusamanta, who meditates upon the feet of his father and 
mother, 

. 2-3. Having given greeting’ to all his officers, husbandmen, 
princes, ministers, heads of districts, guards, heads of towns, noble- 
men, regular and irregular troops and their subordinates, proclaims •— 

4. Be it known to you that the village ofSSuavva in the Antar- 
narmada District (has been given to the following). 


* Bead Karshayat^if'. 

* -Read varttitayyam. 


3 R&ad kenaoin. 
1 Mead* Yishii.Qt. 
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, : 5 - 8 . The Brahman Anantaclatta of Broach, of the Cfiandoga 
goira, singer of the S ima-veda and ascetic: and Prajapatisarman of the 
Galana gdira f singer of the Sdma-veda and ascetic : and Sivadeva of 
the Lokakshi goira student of the Yajurvdda and ascetic-;, and 
Bhanud€va of the Lohayaaa gotra , student of the Yajurvecla and 
ascetic ; and Bhavaruei of the Dhoncli (?) gotra, reciter of the Big- 
Veda and ascetic* . , . 

8-9* (To these) for the performance of the rules of the live great 
sacrifices — the hali t the oblation to the manes? the vdtisvadsva, the 
agnilwtra and the Havana (a gift) coeval with the existence of the 
moon, sun, ocean, planets, and constellations. 

10. Together with the udrauga and the uparihara and the revenue 
from bhuia and vuta, not to be entered bj regular or irregular 
troops, according to the rule of bhwmiclddra , 

11-12. xind to be enjoyed hereditarily, (the aforesaid village) has. 
been bestowed with outpouring of water* for the attainment of merit 
and fame by our parents and ourself, upon this day under the most 
holy M a h dkdrtiikihtki . 

II — 1-2. So that no one shall interfere with these Brahmans in 
their enjoyment, tillage by themselves or by servants, or letting (of the 
village lands) according to the due terms of a gift to Brahmans. 

2- 3. The people of the village also should be compliant to 
them and should bring them their proper dues, measured (grain), 
money, &c, 

3- 7. And future kings, whether those of our race or others, 
should assent to and preserve this our grant, desiring to share in the 
merit that results from land-grants, and wishing to lay up a store of. 
lame pure and sweet as a ray of moonlight, on the authority of the 
words calculating that riches are associated with non-existence, that 
life is attended by separation, but virtues and gifts to the virtuous 
are durable.” 

7- 8. And it has been said by the holy Vyasa ; u The giver of 
land revels in heaven for sixty thousand years, (but) the interrupter 
(of a gift) and his abettor lives so many years in hell. 

8- 9. “The earth has been enjoyed by many kings, beginning with 
Sagara. Whosesoever the earth is at any time, his also is the fruit 
(of a land-grant). 

9- 10. 4< Oh Yudhishthira, carefully maintain former grants of land 

to Brahman (for), oh best of kings, the maintenance is better than. 
the gift. ■ 
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? 0 ' 11 " “ Those who resume old grants are born as black snakes 
Imng in the hollows of withered trees in the waterless forests of the 
Vmdbyas. 

18. By command obtained through Gopahyaka the great chain- 
berlain. The dutaka is Bevahyaka the minister of peace and war. 

13. Written by Vishnushena. The year 292. The bright halt 
of Karttika 5, ° 
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Art, XV. — The Etymology of a few towns of Central and Western 

Asia as given by Eastern writers , By Jivanji Jamshedji Mooy, 

Esq. s B.A. 

[Read 24th March 1899,] 

In my last paper before the Society I gave a short account of 
a few cities of ancient Iran, as presented by the recently published 
Pahalavi treatise of Shatroiha-x-Iran. In this paper I propose 
giving the etymology of the names of some of these cities. 1 will 
divide the subject of my paper into two parts. Firstly, I will take 
up those cities, the etymology of whose names has not been given up to 
now. Secondly, I will take up those cities, the etymology of whose 
names has been given by oriental writers and will examine how far 
that etymology is correct. 

Ctesiphon. — No oriental writer gives the derivation of its name* 
I think the Fahalavi treatise of Shatroiha-i-Iran helps us to 
derive its name. It says, that it was founded by “ Tus-i-Ravak-i~ 
Sifkan,” i.e., by Tus the ruler of Sifkaa. I think, then, that 
its name is derived from the name of its founder Tus-i-Sifkan* 
i.e., Tus of Sifkan. Ctesiphon is another form of Tus-i-Sifkan* 
The fact that this city must have received its name from one Tas is 
supported by the statement of Hamzah 1 that the original name of 
this city was Tusfoun 

Babylon. — It is the Bawri of the Avesta, 2 Bahyros of the 
cuneiform inscriptions 3 and Babil of the Persian writers* 

The Avesta connects Azidahaka (Zohak) with this town. The grand 
Bundehesh 4 says that Azi Dahak had built a palace in Babylon 
which was known as Kulang Dushit, which is the “Kvirinfca duzhifca” 
of the Avesta, 5 Kulang Dis of Hamz Isphahani,Gang Dizh-hukhfc of 
Firdousi. 6 These references and other references by oriental writers 
lead to show that Babylon (Bawri) was founded by Azi-Dahak. 
Magoudi 7 attributes its foundation to Nimrod. But according to 
Malcolm, oriental writers identify Nimrod with Zohak. Ebn II auk al, 8 

1 Dicfcionnaire de la Perse B. de Meynard, p. 400. 

a Yt. V., 29. 3 Behistun Inscription I., 6. 

* Darmesfcefeer Le Zend Avesta II., p. 584* Etudes Iraniennes II., 210-21 3. 

b Yt. XV., 19. 

& Mohl, I., p. 96. Vide my Dictionary of Avestic proper names, p. 63, 

v Magoudi per B. de Meynard I,, p. 78, 

• • Ousley^s Oriental Geography, p. 70. 



™u ug E0 tue Bund ehe S h,io and the ShAhnamehu Azi- 
a ak 01 Zohak was also known as Bivarasp, because, as Firdousi 
says, he was the master of 10,000 (bivar Ay. bkvar') horses (asp) 

derived’i s ’ T B T’ ^ ° risiDal form of ,he l^r name Babil' 
derived us p ame h-om th 6 name of its founder Ba6rar - or Bi ’ 

The second part (asp) of the compound word is dropped. We find 
another instance of this kind of dropping of the latter part in thl 

p^ e °f. TaI ^ mai ' aS - Tbe ori S inal is Takhroa-urnpa, but in the 
aivardm I esht we find the name in its simpler 

latter part urupa being dropped. In the 
name Yima Khshaeta (Jamshed) shortened 
i-Haft Ameshaspand). At tii 
compound name the first is dro 
kind in the name of this very 
places simply Dahak, the first part ‘ A z 
Bost . — It is the Abeste of Pliny J2 It is 
of the province of Seistan. Oriental writer 
nor give the name of its founder. But we 
Shatroiha-i-IrAn 13 that it was founded 
Zanr, who was the brother of king Vishh 
that the city has derived i„ „, me f „„ ite - fomder 
i3&sbavairi of the Avesta,^ 

Zarenj.— It is the Zaranga or Zarang of Ptolemy. T1 
Zeranj can also be read • Zarang,’ the name which Ptolen 

J the Za " DJe ° f Ebn Haukal15 Edrisi 10 accordi 
it was the largest city in Seistan. According to Tabari 
capital of SeistAn According to Iunneir, Zarenj is the si 
Dooshak, the modern capital of Seistan. He says « the s 
description of Dooshak led me to suspect that it can 
than Zarang, the old name hav ing been lost in the constant 

8 Edrisi par Jauberfc, Ir. pp. 160-161 ~ 
w S. B. E. V West, XXIX., p ; J ustl ' p> 69 , 

12 D’Anvilie’s Ancient Geography II p si ir- Mohl 

p. 190 , note P 7 U, p. Si . Kmnelr*s Pen 

“ Sfim WW "‘ R 21 *'“■'»«»», p. »l 


form Takhma, tlie 
same way we find the 
hito Yima (Jam* Afrin- 
tead of the second part of a 
• we find an instance of this 
>ka which we find in some 
ii* being dropped. 

one of the principal cities 
•a neither derive its name 
learn from the Pahalavi 
by Bastnr, the son of 
-^sp. It, appears then, 
JBastur, the 
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to which' fcliis unhappy province has been subject for more than m 
century /’ 13 Kinneir seems to think that Dooshak is the modem 
name and Zarang the older name of the city. But the fact is that 
Dooshak is the older name which seems to have been forgotten for 
some time. Zarang was a later name which again was displaced by 
the older name Dooshak. What seems to have happened in the 
case of Syria appears to have happened in the case of this city,. 
Syria is the old name of the country. Then after the Mabomedan 
conquest it began to be known by the name of Sham among oriental 
writers, and now again it is generally known by its old name of Syria. 

We learn from the A vesta 19 that the old name of the capital of 
Seistan (Vaekereta) was Duzaka 

Kinneir does not say what led him to suspect that the modern 
Dooshak was the same as Zarenj. But the following facts lead to 
identify the two places Dooshak and Zarenj. 

Firstly, as said above, according to the Vendidad, Duzaka was the 
capital of Vaekereta and according to Tabari, Edrisi and Ebn Hank- 
kal, Zarenj is the capital of Seistan, and we* know that Yaekareta is 
identified with Seistan. (a) The very fact that the meaning of their 
names is the same, supports their identification. * Vaekereta ? means 
divided or cut into two halves. Now another common name of Seistan is 
Niraruz , 20 which means half a clay. According to Kinneir 21 tradition 
reports that this province was once entirely under water, but, having 
been drained, in the short space of half a day, by the genii, it hence 
received the name of Niroruz/’ (b) Again tradition also supports 
the identification of Seistan with Yaekerata. As this tradition invests 
Seistan with the presence of genii, so the Vendidad invested Vaekereta 
with the presence of a fairy known as Khnathaity. (f?) Again the 
geographical fact, that just as the Vendidad speaks of Duzaka as the 
capital of Vaekereta, the modern maps point a town named Dooshak a 
in Seistan, further supports the identification of Vaekereta and 
Seistan. 

Secondly, the Pahalavi treatise of Shatroiha-i-Iran , 22 says of Zarenj 
that King Manushcheher (Minocheher) . took it from Frasiav and 
included it in the county of Fatashkhvargar. The Minokherad says 

vs Kinneir’s Persian Empire, p. 192. 16 Vendidad, eh. I., p, 10. 

so Kinneir’s Pers, Empire, p. 189. ShafcroiM-i-Iran Dasfcur JamaspjPs 
Edition, p. 21, My translation, p. 88. . 21 IMd note. 

ss Dasfcur Jamaspji’s Ed., p. 22. My translation, p. 93, 
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the same thing about Duzaka u From the land of Padashkhvargar 
into the beginning of Dugako, such as Frasiyak had taken, by treaty 
he seized back from Frasiyak and brought it into the possession 
of the countries of Iran . 5 ’ 28 

Thirdly, the Shatroiha-i-Iran 24 speaks of the foundation in Zarenj 
of a fire-temple named Karkoe, This temple is the same as that 
named Kerakerkan by Macoudi , 35 and said to be founded in Seistan. 

Having stated these facts which lead to the identification: of 
Duzaka and Zarenj, we now come to the main question of deriving 
the name Zarenj. I think the word Zarenj is derived from 
the very word Duzaka. In fact, it is another form of Duzaka. The 

word Duzaka may be written thus It is so written in the 

Minokherad . 26 It can be read Zarzak. The final j in the word, if 
written in Zend characters and if written with a longer stroke towards 
the left, can be read d _jj. The word can be then read ' Zarz&d. 
The final 4 d,’ when written thus in Pahalavi, can be read either as 

g or j. So the word in that case can he read Zarzaj. The word, when 
written in Persian characters in the Mahomedan times, would be 
written gjjj* In the Shekast^ style the letter j z in Zarzaj is likely 
to be mistaken for & n, and so the word would subsequently be 

written ^ j } and read Zarenj. Thus we see that the name Zarea 

can be derived from the old name of the city, vis,, Duzaka. 

Now there remains for us the question to consider why was the 
place called Duzaka. 

The word Duzaka means 4 bad or evil,’ and the place seems to 
have been so called, because, according to the Shatroiha-i-Iran , 27 it was 
founded by Afrasiab, who was a wicked Turanian monarch and who 
was therefore always culled Gazashte or cursed in the Pahalavi 

books. He is said to have afterwards destroyed the city and also 

extinguished the sacred fire- temple there. 

Again, as said above, the place was infested with fairies and 
genii. That fact also may have gained for the city the appellation of 
Duzaka. 


28 &* B. E. XXIV. West. Minokherad, ch. XXYII., 44. 

Dastui* JamaBpji’s Edition, p. 22. My translation, p. 93. 

28 Yol. IV. p. 73. as Dastur Darab’s Edition, oh. XXYII., 44, 

37 Dastur Jamaspjrg Ed., p. 22,'sv38,, My translation, p. 93. 
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KeriUStH* — Yakout says, on the authority of another author, that 
the city was called, from the name of its founder, Kerman, Who 
was the son of Felawdj, son of Lobthi, son of Yafefc, son of Noaha . 28 

According to the Tarikhe Guzideh , 29 the city was so called from 
the name of one of its rulers named Bakhfce-Kerm who ruled 

there during the time of Ardeshir Bab eg an who conquered the city. 
This statement is more probable than that which derives the name 
from the name of the great great-grandson of Noaha* The BakhtS- 
Kerm os* of the Tarikhe*- Guzideh is the Haftan Bohhte-i - 

Kerm Khodae -^r of the Karnameh 30 of Ardeshir Babe- 

gan# He is often spoken of simply as Kerm ^ jf 31 . This Haftan 
Bokhte-i-Kerm is the Kerm Haft wad pjt of Firdousi . 22 

His proper original name was Haftan Bokhfe in the Karnameh and 
Haftwad in the Shahnameh. According to Firdousi , 33 he was 
called Haftwad, because he had seven (haft) sons. The Pahalavi 
name Haftan Bokht 34 may also mean seven sons. Kerm or Kerm- 
khodae (lit., the lord or master of the worm) was the designation by 
which he was subsequently known. The following story from 
Firdousi’ s Shahnameh explains why he was called Kerm or Kerm** 
khodae, a name from which the city of Kerman is said to have 
derived its name. 

There lived in the city of Kajaran 35 & fjbs/ in Pars a poor man 
named Haftwad. He had a young daughter, who, with other girls of 
the city, daily went to an adjoining hill. They all passed their time 
there in good company and in spinning their cotton. One day, when 
they laid aside their spinning distaffs to have their dinner, the 
daughter of Heftwad found an apple dropped from an adjoining tree. 
While eating it, she found a worm (pj? Kerm) in it. She carefully 
removed it with her finger and placed it in her distaff and want for her 
meals. On her return,, she found that the worm had moved round about 

23 Dictionnaire de la Perse, B. d© JVfeynard. p, 483. 29 Ibid note, 

so No Id eke, Gescheolite deg Artacbsir PApakAn, p.4% KarnAme-i-Artakhshir- 
x-PApakAn, by' Dastur DarAb, ch. TI., p. 1. 

Ibid, ch. VI. 1, 8, 10. sa Mohl, Y., p. 80S. 33 Mold, V., p. 308, 1, 510. 

84, p. CUAjJ gon> The word HaftawAd seems to be a contracted form of 

Haft An Bokhb fleWj can be read Haftao-bavAd, which seems to have 

been contracted into HaftavAd# 
s® in the KArnAmeh.— B, DarAb, YI., 1. 

29 ■ ' , " . : ■: . 

1 ‘ t , i>t :: ' 'AAv'-vYdAd 
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in lies* cotton and spun a good deal of it. So her task that day was 
made very easy, and she was able to spin that day twice as much 
cotton as she was able to do before- She was much' pleased with it 
and said to her friends, “Thanks to' God, by the good fortune of the 
worm , 36 I have been able to spin twice the usual quantity this day.* 
The next day she carried double the quantity of cotton, and placed 
the worm in it. The spinning work was again finished very quickly. 
Every morning she gave a piece of apple to the worm, which increased 
daily in size and strength, and the quantity of cotton- spun increased 
in proportion. The increase in the daily production of yarn made the 
family comparatively richer and more prosperous. Haft* ad took the 
worm to be a possession of good omen. He gradually became richer 
and richer. The rule r of the city, growing jealous of him, tried 
to extort money from him, but he opposed, and, collecting some force, 
killed the ruler and captured the- city. He subsequently built a large 
fort on an adjoining hill, where he kept the worm, which,, according 
to the story, had grown to an enormous size. Owing to the good 
luck and prosperity brought about by the worm, Haftwad and ail his 
followers began to worship the worm as a god. It was against this 
Haft wad or Bakht&-£ernrthat Ardashir had waged his war. 

This story then relates how Ha ft wad had received the appellation 
of Kerm, an appellation from which the city founded bj him had 
received the name of Kerman. 

GoiIT, or Jour- —It is the old name of the modern town of 
Eirouzabad. Its original name was Khorreh-i- Ardeshir according 
to Firdousi 37 or Ardeshir G adman according to the Karnfimeh 33 and 
Shatroiha-i-Ir an -. 39 The word Khorreh in the name Khorreh-i- 

Ardeshir is a corruption of Khorreh (Av. Pah P„ 

or 8jA) meaning splendour. Gad man is the Semitic equi- 
valent of Khoreh. Hence the Pahalavi name Ardeshir Gad mao 
is an equivalent of the Persian Khorreh-i-Ardeshir. Now the 

88 j+j-S Fe akhtare Kerro. Possibly the name Bokhte-Kerm is a 

corruption of this phrase, which occurs several times in the episode. The poor 
man had become rich by the good foitune of the worm. Bo, possibly, he was 
named Ba-akhfcard-Kerm. Or his name can be directly derived from Bahht&- 
Kerm, i. e., the fortune of the worm. 

37 Mohl. V., p. 302, 11. 438-444, 

s8 Text D, I arab oh, IV., 17 Noldeke Geschichte des Artachsir F&pak&n, p,47. 

m Bastur Jaraaapjfs Text, p* 22. My translation, p. 90. 
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city was so called from the name of Ardeshir, because this 
monarch was, according to the Karnameh, invested with a certain 
halo, splendour or glory which was supposed to have accompanied 
him in his war with Ardw&a or Artabanes* Now the name Jour* 
which according to Firdausi was another name of Ardeshir 
Khorreh, seems to be another form of Khoreh (splendour). Khoreh 

■ .. j> 

g or and Khur jjA are one and the same. The word 
Khur has subsequently become jj? Kur, 40 The word kur was 
subsequently read Gour and so the name of the town of Ardeshir 
KhorSh has subsequently become Gour. Perhaps the word jjA Khur 
may have, by a mere change of points (nuktas) become Jour, It is 
said that it w as a governor named Adhed ed Dooleh, whohad changed 
the name of the town into Firouzabud. This town had a bracing 
climate, and so he often went there for a change. The people then 
said malih ba Gour raft , i.e. 9 the King has gone -to 

Gour. But the word Gour also means a grave, and so the words could 
at times be misunderstood for “the King has gone to his grave.” 41 So 
it was this ruler Adhed who changed the name for that of Firouzabad. 

Ahwaz. — We learn from Yakout that it was formerly known as 
Hormuz. He says H El-.Ahw.Az, dit Abou-Zeid, ctait autrefois nomme 

Hormuz-schehr j*j t Les Arabes 1’appelerent Sonq-er 

Ahvvnz/ 42 Ibn Haukai also says, “ Koureh Akwaz is also called 
yjcjn Hormuz Shell r.” 43 According to Mirkhond it was called 
Hormuz because it was founded by king Hormuz. “ On dit que la ville 
&* Hormuz fut fondee par ce prince et qurl Ini donna son nom/ 44 It 
appears then that the above named city of Hormus or Hormuz 
JSchehr is the Horm-uz-Artashir of the Pahalavi treatise of S ha troika- 
i -I ran/ 1 5 It was so called because, as said there, it was founded by 
King Hormuz. He probably named it after his own and his illustrious 
grandfather’s joint name. Hormuz Schehr was probably a contracted 
form of Ilormuzd Artashir, or probably it retained only the first part 

*° Just as Khosr-o has become Kaisar and Ckosroe. We find from Ebn 
.Haukai, that the name Korreli Ardesliir has latterly become Kureli Ardeshir 
(Gnsley’s Orient. Geog. pp, 87 -S9). 

** Dictionnaire de la Perse, B. de Meynard, p. 17H 
42 Dictionnaire, B. de Meynard, p. 58, 

*** Ousley^s Oriental Geography, pp. 73,74. ■ 

4& Me moires sar la Perse, S. de Sacy, p. 293. 

48 Dr. Jamaspji'g Ed., p. 22. My translation* p. 103. 
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of the name (Hormuz) and fche word Schehr was joined to it to signify 
city* Thus we see that Ahwaz is the' later name of the city of 
Hormuz* Artashir. or Hormuz Schehr or Hormuz. Edrisi also says 
that Ahwaz carried the name of Hormuz. “ Hormuz qui porte aussi le 
nom d’Ahwaz.” 40 But it appears that Ahwaz is not only the later 
name of the city of Hormuz but that the name Ahwaz is derived 

from that of Hormuz, in the Shatroiha-i-Iran it is written thus **6fT 
Auharmazd. That name can also be read Auhumazd. The letter m 
c in Pahalavi is at times substituted or transmuted for the Avesta 
letter? » (e. g. poAa-5 in Avesta and Zarman in Pahalavi)^ 

So the last-read form Auhumazd may have become or been written 
Auhuvazd. The last d was then dropped and the name then 
became Auhuvuz and then Ahwaz. 

Simian or Samir an — The Pahalavi treatise of Shatrdihfi-i- 
Iran 47 gives the name of the city as Simian which can be read Sim ran 
also. It is the same as Semirim & f j**** of Ebn Haukal 48 and Edrisi. 49 
It is situated in the province of Ardeshir Khorreh. Now, according 
to the Shatroiha-i-Iran it was founded by Farid un, who conquered it 
from the hands of its former king and presented it or a part of it 
named Desht, as a marriage gift to the Arab king Bat-Khusrob, 
whose three daughters he had taken in marriage for his three sons. 
This Bat-Khusrob is the king Sarv of the Shahnameh. 50 The name 
Sarv is derived from the latter part (Srob) of the name Bat-Khusrob, 
It appears then that the city was named after this Arab king Sarv, 
It must have been originally named Sarvan just as we have Turn n 

from the name of Tur. This word Sarvan would be written 
Sarvan. By an interchange of .letters Sarvan would be written 
Savran The J v in this word would be changed into m f 

% Persian (e. g. into or and the letter ^ when 


passing into Persian may be read l * (e. g. and odh). So 

“W* would be written Samian. Thus * we see that the 



43 Edrisi par Jaubert I., p, 364.. 

47 I)r. Jamaspji’s Ed.,- p. 23. My translation, p, 108* 

43 Gusley’s Oriental Geography, p, 88. * s Edrisi par Jaubert I,, pp. 898, 414 
MohlL, p. 120 11.68-70, 
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name of tlie to wn Simian or Simran (Semiran) is derived from the 
name of the Arab king Sarv to whom it was presented as a marriage 
gift by king Far i dun who had conquered it from its former rulers. 

Askar. — It is the Askar of Ebn Haukal 51 and 

Edrisi, 52 It is a large beautiful city situated at some distance from 
Ahwas in Khozistan. According to the S b a tr oi h a-i-I r a n 53 it was 
founded by Ardeshir of Asfandiar (t.e., Bah man Asfandiar) and one 

Kharashk of Akar ^3" * who belonged to this city was 

appointed the governor (marzpan) of Jerusal (Jerusalem). I think 
that this Kharashk-i-Akar is the Kirousch (Cyrus) son of Aikoun 
of' Tabari, « who represents him as going with the Persian King to 
take Jerusalem. The final r of the Pahalavi word Akar being 

written ^ thus, as it is at times written, it can be read as n. So the 
Pahalavi name Akar can he read and identified with Aikoun of 
Tabari. Again, the Pahalavi name Kharashk may be the same as 
Kirousch of Tabari. 

Again the allusion to the Kharashk of Akar in the Pahalavi 
Shatroiha-i-Iran is similar to the allusion to Kirousch in Macoudi. 55 
According to that author, in the reign of Bahman of Asfandiar, the 
Israelites returned to Jerusalem, and Korech the Persian, governed 
Irak on behalf of Bahman. Thus we see, both from the Pahalavi 
treatise and from Macoudi that it was one Kharashk who had ruled 
in Jerusalem on behalf of Bahman, who is said to have founded the 
town of Askar. Now it seems that as this Kharashk had done him 
some service, Bahman may have named the new town that he 
founded after his name. In that case we can attribute the difference 
in the forms of the two names — Askar and Kharashk — to a change 
of letters ; the letter %’ which is second in the latter name, having 
changed place, occurs last in the former name. By a re-arrangement 

of letters Kharashk would become Khashkar, and the 

word then can also be read Ashkar. 


5 s Onsley’s Orient. Geog. I., pp. 20, 73. 52 Edrisi par Jaubert I„ p. 379. 

ss Dastur Jamaspji’s Edition, p, 23, My translation, p. HU 
Tabari par Zotenberg I.. p. 500. 

** Macoudi, par B. d© Meynard, II., pp. 127, 128. Magoudi gives the name 
Korech, which resembles more the Kharashk of the Pahalavi 

book, 




Nineveh. — This city has received its name from its founder. 
According to the Pahalavi treatise of Shatroiha-i-Iran , 56 its original 
name is Ninav, and it was founded by one Ninav. This Ninav is the 
Ninas, to whom, according to Kin nek , 57 other writers ascribe its 
foundation. The Pahalavi book calls the founder Ninav- i-J urashan 
(or Yurashan). Though, according to the Pahalavi book, the name of 
the town and that of the founder is Ninav, other writers have made the 
name Nineveh. I think that the reason of this change is that in the 
above mentioned name of the founder (Ninav-i- Jurashan, i. e Ninav 
of Jurash), they have taken the ‘i,’ expressing the meaning ‘of,’ to be 
a part of the original name, because the genitive is again expressed by 
the fast termination “ An.’ So they have taken Ninav-i (Nineveh’) to be 
the proper noun. Now the Pahalavi book calls this founder Jurashan, i, 
e., u uf Jurfish.” This name Jinashan can be read Junashan, if we take 
the ‘ r ’ to have been written I, in which way also it can be written. 
This J unash, then, is the Hebrew prophet Jonas, who had been ordered 
to go to Nineveh , 53 and whose sepulchre is said to have been in the city 
of Nineveh, The Pahalavi writer seems to have thought, that the 
founder Ninav belonged to the family of Jonas, whose tomb was in the 
town. Ma^oudi also says that J on as was of .this city : “ (Pest a cette 
cite que Dieu envoya autre fois Jonas fils de M&ti .” 59 The Ma.ti of 
Ma^oudi is the Amattai of the Scriptures. 


Samarcand. — According to Tabari, Samarcand derived its name 
f>rotn Scharnr, a general of an Arab king Tobba 4 Abc«-Karib, who con- 
quered it: Le g&nbal arriva a Samarcand . . „ . llserendifc 

snaitre de la ville, la d&ruisit et taa un grand nombre d’habitants. 
Ensuite ii la reconstruisit et la nomma, d’apr^s lui, Samarcand, car aupa 
r.avant elle avail porfec un autre nom. Samarcand vent dire * la ville de 
Schamar ’ car on langue pehlvie qand signifie f une grande vide ; J ies 
Arabes en traduisant ce nom dans leur langue en out fait SamarqandJ 510 
We do not find in the Pahalavi language the word ‘qand * in the 
sense of a great city as mentioned by Tabari. Perhaps, the word is 

V)) hant, from fivi} (traditionally read Kan tan, now read Kardan, 


Dr, Jamaspji’s Ed., p. 21. My Translation, p, 115. 
KumeiPs Pers. Empire, p. 259, 68 Jonah, L, 1, 2 ; 
B. de Meynard, Vol II,, p. 93. 

Tabari, par Zotenberg, II., p, 82, Parfcie II,, Cb. VI, 
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i.e,i to do. Then the name Samarcand may mean “ founded by 
Samar.” We find instances of names similarly formed in Darah- 
gird 0‘.e., the city founded by DArab) and Shapurgird. On the 
analogy of these names the proper form of the name should be 

Samarkird. Or, possibly, the word g. and is from Pahlavi V)% 

(hand an, to dig, to root out). In that case Samarcand may mean 
et (the city) dug out or excavated by Samai\P In this sense it may 
rather reftr to the fact of the old town being destroyed by Samar 
than to the fact of the new town being founded by him,. It is 
possible that the inhabitants of the town, instead of commemorat- 
ing the name of the conqueror with its construction, connected it 
with its destruction. 

That it was so derived, and not as Tabari mentions it, appears from 
other authors, on whose authority Pereira! writes his history of the 
Arabs. He says, 61 “ Chammir- Yerach . . . . detruisit les murs 

et une partie des edifices de la capitale de la Soghdiane. Les gens 
du pays appelerent alors cette ville niinee Chammir-cand, c’est-a-dire, 
Chammir 1’ a detruite. Oe nom, uu pen altere par les Arabes, devint 
Samarcand. Chammir lui-na&ne la restaura ensuite.” Under any 
circumstances, the city derives its name from Samar. Maqoudi 62 also 
derives its name from Samar* 

Tabari gives the following story about its conquest by Samar* 
Samar had besieged the town for one year without success. One 
night, taking a quiet walk round the city, he took prisoner one of the 
guards on duty at one of the gates of the city. He asked him how it 
was that the city was so well defended. The guard said that the 
king himself was addicted to drinking and pleasures, but that he had 
a, daughter who was very intelligent and that it was she who so well 
defended the city. On further inquiry, Samar learnt that she was not 
married. He thereupon sent her, as a present, a golden box full of 
pearls, rubies, and emeralds with the following message: I have 
come from Yemen in your search, I want your hand in marriage. 
I have 4,000 golden boxes of the kind I send you. m not anxious 
about the capture of this city. I wilt leave it to your father to rule. 
If a son will be bom of our marriage, I will make him the king of 

ex Essai sur IT Histoire des Arabes, par Percival, L, p. 80. . 

62 Ma qoudi traduib par B* de Meynard efc P» de Oourteille, III., p. &24* 9 

Oh. XLYI. ' 
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Persia and China. If you will like, I will send the 4,000 boxes at 
night to you-r city.” The guard carried that private message to the 
young princess, who was soon duped, She accepted the offer, and, 
according to a previous arrangement, opened one of the four gates 
of the city for the admission of the promised boxes, each of which, 
instead of the treasure, contained two armed men. The boxes were 
placed on 4,000 asses, each of which was conducted by an armed man. 




By this piece of treachery 12,00.0 armed men were admitted into the 



city at night. At a given s ; gnal they all rushed out of the boxes, 
opened the gates of the city, and Samar entered with all his troops. 
He killed the king and took his daughter a prisoner. 

According to Tabari, this event had happened in the reign of 
Kobad, the father of Noshir wan (A. D. 490-532). Percival places 
this Ohammir or Samar in the middle of the first century. 63 Hamza 
and Noway ri 64 make him a contemporary of Gushtasp, who had 
reigned a long time before Alexander the Great. If we at all 
attribute the name Samar can d to Samar, we must place his time 
long before that of Alexander, because, according to the Greek 
writers who have written about Alexander, this city was taken by him, 
and that it was then known as Maracanda, a name which is the same 
as Samareand. That Samarcand was taken by Alexander the Great 
appears from the Pahalavi book Shatroiha-i-Iran, 65 from Tabari, 
and from Greek writers. The name Samarcand occurs only once in 
other Pahalavi works, and that in Bnndehesh. 67 We do not find the 
name in the A vesta, though we find there the name of Sugdha 68 
(Sogdiana), of which it is the capital. This shows that possibly the 
name came into use later, when it derived its name from Samar, * 
BalkH. — According to Ahmed Razi 69 , Kazvini, 70 and Mirkhond, 71 
this city was originally founded by king Kaiomars. Mirkhond 
gives the following story, which gives the etymology of the name ; — 
t( Kaiomars had a brother in the regions of the west, who occasionally 
came to visit him : who, at this time having undertaken the journey to 
converse with his revered brother, found, on his arrival at Dam&vend, 

63 Le Histoire des Arabes, I., p. 82. 64 Ibid. 

65 Dastur Jamaspji’s Text, p. 18. My Translation, p. 55, 

60 Tabari par Zotenberg, I., p. 517, 

- S. B. B., YoL V*, West, Oh. XX., 20. «s Vendidad, L, 5. ' 

69 Dictionnaire de la Perse, par B, de Meynard, p. 112. n. 

. 7° Gusley’s Travels of Persia, II., p, 372, 

11 Shea’s Translation, p. 58, Bombay Edition, p, 150. 
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that Kaiomars was absent On inquiring into bis -affairs, and learning 
that he was then engaged in founding a city In tie east, tliis affectionate 
brother immediately .directed his course thither, and completed the 
long journey. At the moment of his arrival, Kaiomars, who was 
seated on an eminence, having beheld Ms brother, exclaimed, / Ho! 
who is this who directs his course towards us ? ’ One of his sons 
answered, < Perhaps a spy, sent by the enemy to had out our 
situation. 5 On which Kaiomars armed himself, and, accompanied by 
the same son, went out to meet him : but when they drew near each 
other, Kaiomars recognised his brother, and said to his son, Bal Akh !;' 
(Arabic cJ* assuredly, and £.1 brother) (£ e., this is surely my brother) 
£mm which circumstance the city was called Balfch.” J “- 

Now, the A vesta name of Balkh is supposed to he Bakhdhi 

(Bactria) 73 The Pahalavi rendering of this name is which can 
he read either Bilk bar or Bakhal 74 and which can be identified with 
Bokhara or Balk in 

We do not know why Bakhdhi is so called in the A vesta, and what 
its meaning is. But if we try to trace its origin to a compound of 
words meaning “ brother assuredly/' as Mirk bond has taken its later 

farm Balkh to mean, one can form a compound Badha-akh 
which will bo a compound of an Avesta word Badha meaning. 

assuredly, and a Pahalavi word Akh *h>S meaning brother. This word 

Badha-akh or Bftdhakh can easily become Balakh, as the word madha - 
l\ha has become mulahh. Thus, the old name Bakhdhi may have been 
formed from the above name Badha-akh or B/idhakh hy the inter- 
change of ‘dh' and 4 kb/ such interchanges of letters being common 

But the objection to this is that the compound so formed is o£ an 
Avesta and a Pahlavi , word. So one must look into the A vesta 
language itself for both the words. We find them in Bratar 

vs IUd. 73 Yendidad, I., p. 7. 

v-i Tli e word Balkh can be thus derived from A vesta Bakhdhi, The A vesta 
rdhi’ is changed into * T as in the ease of madhaJiha which has 

subsequently become nmla Mm ( JUa), Thus Bakhdhi becomes B&khal, aud then ■ 

and * kb’ interchange places. (Darmesfceter’s Le Zend A vesta, Yol. II., 

p. s &•) • : , . 
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brother, and Zi, assuredly. This word Bratarzi, then, 
may, by some corruption, become B&klibu 

Herat. — 'According to an Oriental writer, this city owes- its name 
to its founder Herat, an emir of Nariman* u Herat d it le geos; raphe 
Persan a etc fondce par un des emirs du celebre Nerimaa le herns do 
rnonde qwi porta it le mom de Herat, et apres avoir ete mince, ell© a ete 
retablie par Alexandre,” (Memoires sur la Perse, par S. de Sacy, p , 889,) 

This etymology seems to be imaginary ; firstly, we do not find from 
the Bundehesfe or from the Shah-nameh that Nariman had an emir 
named Herat. Again, Herat is Har6}U of the Avesta ? Hariva of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, Hari of the Pah ala vi Vendidad, Ha roe of 
the Shatro’iha-i-Iran, and Ilarbi of the Bundehesh. 75 According to 
William Ousley, Herat was formerly known as Hari, a name by which 
the river Iiarirud, which flows by its side, is still known. The won! 
Hari or Haroju is derived from bar PC to flow, because the country 
is watered by a large river. In the Vendidxd the city is said to be 
Vish-hareaanem, i.e., well- watered, because it was wabrvd by the river, 

' FllShSUg — This town is situated at the distance of about 10 
farsak! s from Herat. It was so called because it was originally 
founded by Pashang, the son of the Turanian king Ah4siab. 7e The 
pi her name of this place was Shideh. 77 

Tu$. — This city is the modern Meshed. According to some authors, 
it was situated a little near the modern Meshed. It was so called 
because it was founded by Tiis, the son of the Iranian king Naodar, 78 
The Pahal&vi treatise of Shatrdiha-i-Iran 7& and the Dabitsan 80 also 
attribute the foundation of this city to general Tus. 

HisMpour. — This city was founded by Shapour I , from whom it 
derives its name. Various stories are given about the event which led 
Shapour to build it. Hamd Allah Mustofi 81 gives the following 

Story : — v , 

u Ardeshir Babegan built a city which he named Neh (P. +$) , i. e. y the 
city. His son Shapour, who was the Governor of Khurasan, requested 

73 Justi, p. 50, 1 17. 78 Dictiommire de la Perse, B.^Meynard, p. 122. 

77 ShUh-nimeh. Mohl, IT., p. 30. 1. 713. 

78 Mecan’s Calcutta Edition of the Shahn&meh, Persian introduction, p. S3. 

. ' jiohh 11.* pp. 5054531. W ; - ' a . ■ 

79 Dastur Jaranispji’s Edition, p. 10. My Translation, p. 65. 

80 Shea and Tyoyer’s Translation, Vol L, p, 52. 

ft3L Biotkmnaire de la Perse, B. de Meynard, p. 578. 
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bis father to give that town' to Mm, but Ms request was refused. 
Piqued at this refusal lie built in its vicinity, on the ruins of the 
ancient town founded by Tehmuras, another city, and, to distinguish 
it from the Neh founded by his father, called it Neh-Shapour, which 
the Arabs afterwards changed into Nicabour.” 

Others give another story a«d etymology. They say that S hap our, 
o«ee passing the locality of this town, had remarked that it was 
iall of ISTae (P. s. <s. 5 reeds. So the city built afterwards on that 
locality was known a.s Nae Shapour (£. the reeds of Shapour j. 82 
luirisi 83 also refers to this story, but lie attributes it to Shapour IL 

Others give the following story to derive its name. The astrologers 
had predicted that Shapour would one day. lose Ins throne, and he 
reduced to poverty, and that he would suffer great misfortunes till the 
time of his restoration to the throne. Ska pour asked the astrologers 
how he was to know that the time of restoration, had come. They 
said, “you may expect restoration to the throne when you eat 
golden bread on an iron tabled’ The prediction turned out to 
be true. He lost his throne and wandered in deserts and moun- 
tains til! he came to the city of Esfa ,j jan. There he served as a 
labourer at the house of a cultivator, who, pleased with his work and 
energy, gave him his daughter hi marriage. This wife of 8 ha pour 
carried his meals every day to the fields. One day, being invited at 
« marriage in the village, she forgot to prepare the meals for Shapour. 
Being reminded of this fact, she hastened to her house from the 
marriage party, took with her a few cakes prepared with honey that 
were ready in the house and that presented a yellow colour like that 
of gold, and ran to the held where Shapour was working. A small 
trench separated Shapour from the p l ace where she was standing. 
So ' she could "not hand over the cakes to Shapour. He cause* 
queutly extended towards her his spade, over which she placed the 
golden coloured cakes. The sight of the golden coloured bread, 
placed over the iron spade, reminded Shapour of the astrologer s 
prediction, that the eating of a golden bread over an iron > table 
would bring about his restoration to the. throne. He recounted the 
story of the prediction to his wife, declared to her who he was, and 
hastened home to be ready to go to his native country. He put on 
his royal robe and dress, which he had concealed in a bag. He 
wrote to his ministers and informed them of his whereabouts. He 

Ibid. 


8 3 Edrisi, par Janberfc, II*, p. 182.. 
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got bis coat of mails suspended at the gate of his bowse. The 
ministers, on hearing from Shapoar, sent courtiers to bring back 
Sbapour to the royal city. They came to a place and inquired 
about Shapour’s whereabouts. They 'were told s * Nist Sapour r ’ 
i. e., Shapoutr is not here. Hence it is, they say, that 
the place was called u USTist Sapour” j^U and then Nisha- 

pour (jj.j Ha]) The courtiers, not finding Shapour at that place 
proceeded further, and came to a place* where the people ashed 
them, what they had come there for. They replied *« Sabour Khast/' 
) J'i ^ (from st^ to wish, to look for), s. e., we look for 
Sbapour, Hence the place was called Sabour Khast. This seems to 
fee the city known as Sabour Khawsfc. The courtiers, on proceeding 
farther, came to* the village where Shapour lived. His house being 
discovered by means of the coat of mails hung at the gate, they said 
Jandim 84 Sabour jyjU> i. e. 7 we have found Shaponr. Hence 

the place was called Joondi Sabour. This is the city known as 
V andu-i-Shapuhar in the Pahalavi treatise of Shat roiha-i-Ti an. 

Mehavend. — According to Yukon t, 86 some writers says that 
its original name was Noubavend, and they thus* derive it from Noah 
m the city originally built by him. 

Sfa&m. — Sham is the modern name of Syria. Asiatic writers call it- 
Bald-ebSham, i . e.> the city on the left (Arab, J'UA). According to 
Macoudi, Yemen is so called because it is situated on the right hand 
side of Kaabah, and Syria is called Sham because it is situated on the 
left of Kaabah. 86 

Others derive the name Sham from Arabic or ( unlucky 7 
and the name Yemen from Arabic 4 lucky/ They say that 
Yemen (Arabia Felix) is so called because it is very fertile. 

P&rika* — It is the Afrikie >*3^1 of Edrisr, Afrinkeieh of 

Ehn Haukal and modern Africa. Macoudi calls it Afrikiyali 
According to this author, the country received its name from one 
Afrieas, the son of Abrahe, A^y \ who founded it. 97 The 

Romans had first introduced this name into Europe, At first they 
knew the country about Carthage by the name of Africa, 


84 This word seems to be the same as Pahalavi vandMan fKg)Q1} (to find, to 
obtain), 

S5 Dictionnaire de la Perse B, de'Mdynard, p. 573, 

Macoudi III., p. 139. s? Ma<?oudi III., p. 224. . 
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■ Maliartirak. — It was so called because it is situated on the canal 
(nehar j$) of the river Tira, According to Yakout , 88 the river was 
so called from the name of Tira, a son of Goud&raz, the Vazir of 
Kaikhosru. 

Ataropatakan. — According to Strabo 89 the c'tj had derived 
its name from one Atropate who had saved it from passing into the 
hands of the Macedonians, Yakout 90 says, that, according to Ibn 
el-Moquanna, it received its name from its founder Azerbad o h jil. 
This word Azerbad is the same as Atropate, But this Oriental 
water places this personage in times much anterior to that of the 
Macedonian conquest. The Pahalavi Bhatroitra-i-Iran attributes 
its foundation to one Airan Goushasp, a name which can also be read 
Adaran Goushasp, In that case the first part of the name Adar is the 
same as the Atro in Strabo’s name Atropate and Azer in Yakout' 9 s 
name Azerbad, 


as Dictionnaire de la Perse B. de Meynard, p. 576, 

*9 Bk XI., eh. 18. B, de Maynard, p. 15, 


Art. XVI .— Three interesting YeSii Hymns. By RajarJm’ 
Ram kuishn-a BhIgawat, Esa. 

[Communicated June ]899.] 

Preface. 

The hymns of Rig-veda may first be classed under five heads, 
according to the subject-matter— (1) historical, (2) poetical, (3) ritua- 
listic, (4) philosophical, (5) miscellaneous. 

There is also a second way of dividing the Vedic hymns. The 
Mimansfi philosophy or the orthodox school holds all the three con- 
stituents, viz., Sanhitd, Brdlmam and Ararnjol-a to be alike without 
any beginning, coeval or coeternal with one another, thus distinguish- 
ing them from the Shrnuta-sutras or the Ritual manuals, which, 
though based on the three-folcl Veda or thrift have not the same 
authority with the Shriti , and therefore go by the name of Smriti. 

The modern Brahmin going a step further, or rather descending 
a step lower, holds even the Shrauta-sutras with the remaining five 
Angas of Nimkta (Etyn ology), C Manilas (Prosody), Jyutish (Astro- 
nomy), Shihshd (Phonetics), Yytihiruna (Grammar) and the Mghantu 
(Glossary) to be coeternal, calling these the Ten Books (Dasha 
Grauthas), and taking special care to commit them to n eir.ory (even 
without understanding a single syllable) outstrips the most orthodox 
school, and carries to excess the theory of the eo-eternitv of the 
Vedfingas with the Vedas, which latter alone, were held to be” without 
beginning by the great Jaimini and his equally great expositor 
Shabarswamin, But this is a matter which just now does not concern 
us, though the intellectual descent or deterioraiir n deserves to be 
noted. Even the view of the orthodox Jaimini will be found 
to have been a new departure of later times. The older view for 
which the student of Sanskrit is indebted to the aphorisms of Panini 
may be said to be the view of the grammarians. This view of the 
grammarians materially differs from the orthodox view, inasmuch as 
it recognizes a part of Vedic literature to bo older, another part to be 
later, and the remaining part to be still later, on which account it 
may not inappropriately be called the chronological or in other 
words comparative — historical view. 

The basis of the chronological view is firstly the aphorism Turdrta- 
jprohteshv, V,=[/V>\) and secondly the 
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apliorism Shaunaharlibfit/as The first 

aphorism places the Brahmnna on the same level with the Kalpa, i.e. 9 
the Shruiita-sntris and distinguishes from the “ old Brahmanas and 
the Kalpas ” the new ones. W hether it he liked by the Mimansakas or 
not, this levelling down of tlie Brahmanas and the Aranyakas with the 
Kalpa-sutras is a fact. 1 he second aphorism divides the Chhandas or 
the Iliks into the clnshta (seen, revealed') an dprohta (first spoken, not 
revealed ). The word prvhta , which is applied to the Brahmanas and 
the Kalpas, being also applied to the division of the Chhandas or Bihs 
ascribed to Shaunaka and others, there is evidently a levelling down of 
that division. The whole of Rig-veda may, according to Panini, be 
.thus divided into two divisions, viz,, the revealed ( drishia ) and the 
non-revealed (prokta), the hymns composed by Shaunaka being placed 
at the head of the latter. The age of Shaunaka, as a matter of fact, 
do*'S mark a new era in the history of Sanskrit literature. The ori- 
ginally non-Brah miniea! story of the Kanravas and the Pandavas was 
for the first time made known to Shaunaka and other Brahmins 
engaged in the celebration of the twelve-y*arsstffm, though the almost 
complete Brahminis'ation and bulkiness of the story must be ascribed 
rather to times far removed fromShaunakH ai d bis* ecmpanici s in the 
satra. . The age of Shaunaka or the ritualistic age is thus deservedly 
held in high esteem, being the connecting link between the pre- 
S harm aka or pre-ritualistic and the post-Shannaka, or post-ritual” 
islic ages. The Sanhita of Rig-veda will he found to contain hymns 
of all the^e three ages. Though the majority of the hymns may be 
asdsrned either to the ritualistic or the post-ritualistic age, there 
are a few which may be traced to the pre-ritualistic age. The 
ritualistic hymns must be the product of the Shaunaka age, and to 
some extent of the post-Shaunaka age also. The philosophical hymns 
one would not be wrong in assigning to the post-Shaun^ka age. The 
miscellaneous hymns cannot all be said to belong to one particular 
age, though the historical and the majority of the poetical must be 
held to be the product of the pre-ritualistic age. A Vedic hymn 
may thus be a product of the pre-ritualistic, the ritualistic or the 
post-ritualistic age. 

This three-fold division of hymns corresponds with the order of 
natural growth observable in individual or collective man. Admira- 
tion and wonder excited by heroes and great man is the first stage ; 
parallel to these is the admiration and wonder excited by natural 
objects or phenomena. The second stage is when attempts are made to 
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make this admiration and wonder permanent by institutions and rites. 
And when these fail to give satisfaction, there comes the third or last 
stage of thoughtful reflection or philosophy. This three-fold division 
will be best illustrated by a consideration of representative hymns. 

It is proposed to deal this time with three hymns only, vis., the 
Vrisha-kapi hymn (86th), the Sarama hymn (108th) and the Stars 
hymn (72nd), all of the 10th Man (Jala. Of these three selected hymns 
the first two belong to the historical or pre-ritnalistic age. The third 
hymn, though a poetical one, cannot be said to belong to the pre- 
ritualis tic age ; it will have to be referred to the ritualistic, or even 
to the post-ritualistic age. 

Let us now first turn to the Vrisha-kapi hymn. 

1 “ fir iff 

stk:”. 


2 <f to srrem 

% v irrorr*”. 

B “ r%TO c^T fKtTf f*T: ? 

wnr f^srrf to; 

-tot ^ wfgL 

8 “ nsrrf^r % ; 

Pro m gwu 


1 The vi ( f% ) should be taken with STHSJrl -oTHcjJrr the passive 

aorisfc (^JTFT ) of with ft. The form TOcff: seems to be a HfQTOL 

though not quite in accordance with the aphorisms of As a 

adverb, flpTf* = SHOT — to bruise, to destroy • &FT := lord or master. 

8 44 3 lf ” = BnT. HfH comes from § (j) to bruise or ferment ; hence 
originally some fermented liquor. 

* (Mdcllmva). 

4 u is the the Vedic potential of SFH, a Vedic root meaning 

u to eat.” “TOfJ:” boar-chasing, literally 41 longiug for ” or “ wishing to have a 
boar (arrMr TOfft^)”*. The form is Vedic. 

5 44 rfS"” is the pa?t pass participle of rpsff to chip or to pare from which 

comes carpenter. SRif (Vedio)=sWfPr (classical) the 

•55 S’ of T being sub dituted for compare WFHTrf in the preceding verse. 

= ; one may derive it from with J and take it for “ access ” 

or “ accessible/ aho is*5*2[t hut without |%cx; while both 

and are with 


. 1 Vvialfcjft.- fe&ii'* ■ *' 5. 'lifer. J i 1 . i ( iii, ,f 1 
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6 iC h to; efr ^smrRT, h wto, 

g TO srffhsr^rW) *r Pp^ot®". 

” “gg sr«r ^rrf%% 3!tRi?)T 

g?n% t 3T*g srr%*r h, fsrfr % #f fsgrg; f¥g^r°' J - 
s “r% i«rret Rfrfr f’Jer strsrrgg? 
r% gw-wra igrarfro ? ftow’W 0 "* 
tow srcregfSrrow; 

ggrsggrfg fnWte3g*gh to??tto re’sw*'’- 

10 “ ?f fm ?»T 3 tr grfr *rgg grg TO-3fg» 

%gr r gJrHfcsTOtf g?N%; rw’rotr 0 ’'- 

11 “ fsgT°rr»rr5 grre<5 ggnrHfg^f?; 

g w*gr to =gg» rot tor t rr%;: Ppg° r '- 


6 “fggTrcr” is the comparative of IpTTO; = §TOr, *TTO. being a syno- 
nym of H*r. “grj” according to MMhava is either “ happiness ” Of Rj or “son” 
TO). “g^g” is again the Hf. ‘TORTOl” or “g«r*fMT are comparatives in 
fqH formed from =«T5Wg or gsjHTO respectively, like SHITO fr° m ^JTO or 
afpjffTO from RRRTO or afiTOTO- 

r “gft” a vocative particle. 3TR mother ( exclamatory), not literal 
“TOfrPrV’ either a proper name or equal to “pBR” = K sure success” ; if a 
proper name, 3TR perhaps literally ; if equal to 5RfH> exclamatory. 

“fq” = = q-<fr= bird, “fTORf” is throbbing; the throbbing 

of the several limbs being considered auspicious even in those times, as in 
classical times. 

a u ^OTc”=:^r^iT&; for the substitution of ^ for % compare for 

u f” according to M&dhava, is “hair, hair-band.” “fSRP^ ’ for 
“^TWjrJT” is said to be the vocative singular of fTT^?, the feminine 
form of ^cqrlf; it should, therefore, be dissolved as fO q'fcRW 1 3T* Virtual- 
ly, it is the same with 

Q e *3?#SXf” even .in classical Sanskrit is R^IidlJdT = without husband or 
son ; originally the word meant u without a defender,” the husband or, in is 
absence, the son, being considerd as the u defender (of a w oman). 
is used also in the classical language® 

10 “frw”= a wooer, from Sf, to call- a youth (TOg -T ^r:-- 

HO \0, ^ntTHfffrr). “Rf” is an expletive- “tST =r^RI 

= maker, fashioner, moulder. e< ^vT ' from to go; originally itj meant 
“ path” or “ water.” 

< « qjftj ?j = ai’yw? • ‘ 

u 


11 
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13 “^rfft-'Srpr ?ir°? 

m-. fiRr wg 

13 “fsrf^fira $rr?r 15^ srr| 

?r to m grrr%? 
u “ ^°fr ft % 7^rw T^rf-fT firerranj, 
3-?rrf5ir% #r f^r fr# ?°rr-a: %; r%^”. 

16 “ !W ^ fcrr*T5f^*Trs?a|tf *r^; 

*r ;? R?r to g? , $ §r g%% mgg; ; nr^o”. 

16 “ h %t ?re*r TO?r.s*ercr g^rr ? 

iJTO R^jsfr RipTO ? 

17 <<f rg% ^ m m|t Rr*[*»rt ? 

%fr% iTO TO^TOTT ?r?tnr SfifH ? ffjgo”. 

18 “SRrTOf^fa^TO^cT fWRfg; 

5?r% w?rr gt ^row^rOT 3Trpgrn?; f^®”. 
13 “ stsrr wbr; 

firsrrPr 7rarg?gifr£,fSr «ffar**r5R*rw ; ra*go”- 


13 '‘fR^i” according to Madhava^R. 
liquid, 
is “a 


1 =3|fc^x[=r watery. 


= 0 wife of Vrisbfi-Fam ; see Panin! (4-1-37), “*N?r” = 
w ealfchy. p or P= wealth “q^” again an example 

of fe. “SOT”: = ; s^:, 4 ‘SPOT” = 

14 “cfNs M =iJhr: S sunt. i£ s>rr ,> =^r. 

15 ^ '* "Cr^qT ,? is either the present partie. or c!^ of the frequen- 

tative OT^gTf-rr) of *T, an 3f3[FR[ root. “*Rj” might betaken in the sense of 

destruction, plot, conspiracy.” may mean “trusting” also. 

16 = + = compare 

ancFf^JC. ? * = : = between thighs. = 

“^T + frT + ftf; “f%” = fg*. “q^ J> qualifies which is 

understood. 

17 “§% ’=*rr+f%; “&!jfr”=?r5+f?+f%5 

•‘ 18 <<£ ^^r^ r = c rP^ s fr9[=a stranger having (a hand); this adjective 
qualifies ? a past passive participle used as a substantive ; f< |TrpT 7? 
(thus) = death, that is, assassination. u R^cF” = boiled 

rice. “3fliT’' = ana, afterwards ; affi%cT w” = full of. 

18 it is the present participle of the frequentative 

(qffq=ff) of qr?T a Vedic root. = 5rt?= separating, distin- 

guishing. *fRT and ‘ J J seem to be used for “slave” and “master” 
respectively, “qr^f^sr: ’ » = g=^cT: = of the excelient brewer. 
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, 29 “ ^ Zfx frer? ^ fffsr rn r% 5>fr»RT 'f 

*rsrr ^r; fspg°”. 

21 “3*rcfl sftw grvr^l, 

n q«r ?qjifRRr«?r%f«f r¥t 6V . 

22 “ Jtpsfr fsrr^%, 

m fn:? vprafm:? hph®”. 

23 “ <r»|f hpt *mfr *t«h f^rrarq, 

HS Hi* SSfHT 3T^J aRHT HWTfHHH; f% 5 '3°”- 

Translation.. 

1. (They, i. a., the slaves who) were sent to destroy (the enemy) 
did not respect (the authority of) Indra the Leva, when Yrisha-Kapi 
master of the fed (/. e. t slaves), became intoxicated (with power) ; my 
friend Indra is superior to all. 

2. 0 Indra, putting, (thyself) to great trouble for Vrisha-Kapi, 
(thou) runnest and (thou) dost not get (time) to drink liquor else- 
where j Indra is superior to all. 

3. What (benefit) has this dark animal done to thee ? On whom 
CL e* , the dark animal) thou, his master, didst lavish so much swelling 
wealth ; Indra is, &c. 

4. (0) Indra, may the dog longing for a boar, devour the two 
ears of him, whom thy favourite thou guardest ; Indra (is), &c. 

5. The monkey has publicly spoilt dear (things) prepared for 
me ; may I get his head cut off, may I not be (an object of) pleasure 
to (that) sinner ; Indra (is), &c. 


so “tpsr,” i n the seme of iS desert,” is used in the classical language' also, 
= forest (according to M&dhava). "‘W ^l 5 Rf ,, = ?Trr 5 f ^fS'RFI^T. 
ar^cf = 

21 “ §Hc!T * ’ = gPrcffH = friendly visits, or communications (f +frTfl%)* 
= on© who has lost sleep. 

ss = tt aT 3 prr !! cT?f” is the plural form of the 2 nd person 

of tie imperfect (rTf), the root ^having undergone reduplication, 
6 \m n for m is allowed even in the classical language. = trfg“:-= 

4 * 3 T^r; tC 3 ¥ 7? much, many, and ” misdeed. = 3 THni = 3 PTRS 5 

the 1 st person used for the 3 rd. “%T*T” = separating hence <£ bribing ” or 
4 4 working treason.”' . 

as >‘^^”=^2%. “hst” per haps for H°f. :” = rf?*tf : = 
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6* There was Bot born a woman having more beautiful thighs 
than mine, more pleasure-giving, having more (pleasing) movements 
(of limbs) and stronger legs ; India (is), &c. 

7. By mother, my thigh ? my leg, my bead, are throbbing like 
a bird (in such a manner) that (my desires) will be, by (my) mother, 
easily fulfilled ; Indra (is), &e. 

8. (0) beautiful-armed, beautiful-fingered, copious-haired, broad- 
thighed, what (is the matter) % (0 thou) with a brave— defender, why 
art thou angry against our Yrisha-Kapi? Indra (is), &c. 

9. This villain thinks me (to be) without a brave defender, but I, 
wife of Indra, have a brave defender (in) Indra, friend of the Maruts, 
(is), &c» 

10. Verily, a maiden only once unites with a young man courting 
(her) ; the wife of Indra, possessed of a brave defender, is made much 
of (as) the maker of the way (of chastity). 

11. I have heard Indrani (to be) fortunate among these women ; 
she, verily, has nothing else (except her husband) ; from old age 
(her) husband dies ; Indra (is), &c. 

12. (O) Indrani, I find no pleasure except in (my) friend 
Trisha- Kapi, belonging to whom this liquid oblation passes among 
the Devas, (being) dear (to them) ; Indra (is), &c. 

13. (O) worthy wife of Vrisha-Kapi, (0 thou), blessed with a 
son and blessed with a daughter-in-law, may Indra feast on thy oxen ; 
(let) some (maid prepare) the dear (and) agreeable oblation (of 
liquor); Indra (is), &e. 

14. Fifteen (men) are roasting for me twenty oxen at one and 
the same time ; besides I am stout, (they) fill both my sides (with 
the liquid oblation) ; Indra (is), &c. 

15. (May he drop down) groaning like a bull with sharp horns 
in the midst of a herd; (O) Indra, may the draught (of death) which 
thy faithful (wife) prepares bring happiness to thy heart ; India 
(is), &c* ■' 

■ 10. Is not the rule man's ? 

Is the rule woman's ? Indra (is), &c. 

17. Is not the rule woman's ? 

. Is the rule man's ? Indra. (is), &c. 

18. (O) Indra, may this Vrisba-Kapi obtain death at another's 
hand, a dagger, a slaughter-house, new rice, and afterwards a cart- 
load of fuel; Indra (is), &c. 

Here I come, inspecting and distinguishing between the 
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slave and the master ; (I) drink (of the liquor) of the excellent 
brewer ; I face the bold (Vrisha-Kapi)* 

20. The desert and that forest, how many miles (are) they hence P 
(0) Vrisha-Kapi, seek the house of the neighbour, (then go) to (thy) 
house ; Indra (is), &c. 

21. (O) Vrisha-Kapi, thou who losing sleep, goest by the way 
(back) to (thy) house, come again ; may we two hold friendly meet- 
ings again ; Indra (is), &c. 

22. (O) Vrisha-Kapi, that thou shouldst have escaped ! (0) Indra 
that thou shouldst have come back home ! Where is that beast of 
many misdeeds ? Where has that traitor gone ? Indra (is), &c. 

23. Farshu by name, verily a descendant of Manu, was delivered 
of twenty (children) in all; say, she, whose womb conceived (him), 
received a blessing (when Vrisha-Kapi escaped). 

Substance of the hymn . 

Vrisha-Kapi was the son of one Parshu a female of the tribe or 
class of Manu. His father’s name is not mentioned. Indra had many 
slaves, and Vrisha-Kapi seems to have been in command of them. 
Whether Vrisha-Kapi himself was originally a slave is not quite clear. 
He seems to have been once sent to chastise some enemies, when, with 
his following of slaves, he rebelled against the authority of Indra. 
Even after this rebellious conduct, Indra continued to be as kind to 
him as before. This kindness was doubtless owing to the superior 
quality of beer and beef supplied by Vrisha-Kapi at the table of 
Indra. But India’s kindness seems to have turned the head of 
Vrisha-Kapi, who thereupon commenced trespassing on the privacy 
of Indra’s wife. What follows is graphically described in the hymn, 
Indra’s wife complains to him and demands that Vrisha-Kapi be 
made over either to the dogs or to the executioner. In the first 
seven verses Indra’s wife is the speaker. In the eighth verse Indra 
gently inquires the cause of her wrath against Vrisha-Kapi. From 
the three following verses (the 9th, 10th, and 11th), it is quite clear 
that Vrisha-Kapi paid attentions which India’s wife naturally re- 
sented and rejected with indignation. In the twelfth Indra discloses 
Ms partiality for the liquid drink brewed in the house of Vrisha-Kapi 
and appreciated even by the other Devas. In the 13th the wife of 
Indra calls upon the wife of Vrisha-Kapi to prepare a repast with 
plenty of roast beef and beer for Indra, insinuating thereby that the 
beef roasted by her was less savoury and the beer served- by her 
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or her maid less sparkling in his eyes. In the 14th Indra repudiates 
the insinuation with some warmth. In the 15th the wife of Indra 
seems to undertake the preparation of some fatal draught to be ad- 
ministered to Vrisha-Kapi, In the 16th Indra asks her 4 Whose is the 
rule ? 1 In the 17th the wife of Indra puts the same question to 
Indra, The wife of Indra, either being bom a princess or being his 
sister-queen or being his anointed queen* seems to demand a recogni- 
tion of her rule as well, seeing that her proposal of poisoning does not 
meet with approval. India's wife in the 18th verse proposes that 
Vrisha-Kapi be invited to a feast, stabbed or assassinated and secretly 
burnt. In the 19tb Indra pretends to approve the plan, and under- 
takes to mete out in person the proposed punishment to the rebel- 
lious slave, after having indulged in a strong potation of his favourite 
drink. In the 20th Vrisha-Kapi is offered the advice to secrete 
himself for some hours in a neighbouring house and then to go home 
direct. In the 21st Vrisha-Kapi is asked to come back not long 
after and to renew his visits. Being told by Indra on his return 
home that Vrisha-Kapi has escaped, his wife indignantly asks him* in 
the 22nd verse, how and where the villain could have escaped. In 
the 23rd Indra coolly replies that Vrisha-Kapi has returned to his 
mother. 

Authorship of the V risM-Kapi hymn , 

. ; The ritualists ascribe the twenty-three verses severally to Indra* 
Vrisha-Kapi, or the wife of Indra. But their way of determining the 
authorship of a hymn or a verse is generally very crude. A vers® is 
very often ascribed to one whose name occurs in it. The verse ‘‘May 
that lord Varuna, whose name Shunash-shepa, bound (to the post)*, 
invoked release us,” is put against the name of Shunash-Shepa, be- 
cause Shunash-Shepa, happens to be mentioned , in the verse. The 
ritualists, following this custom, once universally in vogue in India,, 
have ascribed the verses in this hymn severally to Indra, the. wife of 
Indra, or Vrisha-RapL But this, to say the least, is not a very satis- 
factory way of determining the authorship of a hymn or of any verse 
la it, It is not possible to father this hymn or any verse of it on, any 
of the three mentioned therein. The author, whoever he was, ,wa& 
certainly other than these three, even if he be held to have been their, 
contemporary. As regards *the name or parentage of the author 
of this hymn or the time of its composition, we know absolutely, 
nothing,: . - 
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Society as ; painted in the Vrisha-Kapi hymn . 

'' The hymn undoubtedly belongs to a time when beef was an article 
of daily consumption, both Indra and Vrisha-Kapi being very great 
beef-eaters. The author of the hymn also, even supposing for a 
moment that he was not a beef-eater, could certainly not be counted 
among those who held beef unclean. A fermented liquor of some 
strength is mentioned. It was prepared either from barley or from 
rice, both of which species of grain were required in the preparation 
of the Vedic beer surd. The hymn was evidently written at a time 
when society, having advanced beyond the pastoral stage, as the 
word ‘house’ points out, had recognized the two classes of Ary a 
and Dam , i. e n master and slave, or 6 upper ' 5 and * lower.’ JSFot only 
do we find the institution of marriage established, but faithfulness and 
devotion to one man are prized at least by r women of the upper classes. 
It was a time when maidens were freely wooed and won. The wife 
of Indra, no doubt, claims equality with her husband, but on what this 
claim of equality is based is not quite clear. She was, perhaps, 
Indra’s sister, and, as such, could not but claim equality with Indra 
her brother. In the advancement of some' societies there seems to 
have been a stage when the royal blood, not being allowed to he 
contaminated with the plebeian, it had become customary among 
royalty for the brother to marry his sister. This custom must have 
.been at the bottom of the marriage of Jupiter with Juno.. The 
primitive Moguls also had this custom among them. The Spaniards 
.found the same custom among the Peruvians, when they first landed 
on their shore. There is a strong suspicion that Tryambaka and 
Ambika, who are mentioned in Vedic literature as brother and sister, 
bore also the relation of husband and wife. Both poisoning and 
stabbing or assassination seem to have been, when the hymn -was 
'Written, not uncommon. The slaves were doubtless cremated; 
but whether their masters were likewise cremated or buried, and 
tombs erected on them, is a point not easy of solution* With beef 
they had no wheaten bread but rice. So they did know. rice, but 
whether they cultivated it themselves or had to depend on their 
depredations in some rice-producing districts near or far for its supply 
is again a nut hard to crack. The society of the time had made some 
“advance in the manufacture of steel, as a ‘dagger’ is mentioned* 

. With so many materials before him, would it be presumptuous on 
the part of one to assume that ‘Indra 9 is used in the hymn for a 
human' ruler, prince or king, and that the 4 Devas 9 were originally gome 
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human subjects acknowledging his rule ? The hymn may be held to 
•belong to, or describe the state of, a time when the Devas were the mas- 
ters* and the Manus or the Maoavas either partly or entirely the slaves* 
We turn nest to the Sarama hymn* 

1 wtr? ? Cc snTft: Trrtf; 

fwf%: ? m ww arac: 7?ttr%” t 

2 ffiR t * rgr m f^vtr c r a !^r r^nfrr <*•.; 

srfrregrer pj*rar w arr^H, ?wr sr?rc 

3 ? sfirr sorter ? trs? fgfcTrc: tosuhi ; 

srr ^ *resFrr»iwrr f^rerOT *rer VreflRf >rerRr.” 

4 “gt? 1 1? v-zn;, ?>r st;, TOsrrg; 

h ?r jrfr% sre?tr w; f?ir f*?°r 'rer^r- ?rereV' 

8 “f»)r nrer; sir itt: re€r srenrc: g4*r ; 

sreg q-srr arsrg5rreai.fr ? ^rriwr^rgwr ra«rr.’' 

8 “3Tt?2rr n- wfr greir%; arfasre^rrensg: sres w:; 
srofr n <r?rer 3 tp§ <re*Tp ; pgri?rf tw *r gssrg.” 

i “ = 3Tt'T^?it= searching. ^T + f ^4-3^^= “ 

(Imperfect ^ of 3T3T, a Vedic root meaning “to go”) = came, has 

com©. “STEft; 5 ’ = 3T3yT: = roaring, high. “ TO%:” (Vedic)= TOpH : (classi- 
cal) = going or throwing hack ; it is an adjective qualifying by waves 

understood. ***$$” (Ved.)=^HTH. * ‘ft [t: ” - = 3TRTRH = deposit. 

TftrRF^T (according to HP^)> night or voyage. THf coming from W water) = 
any river, though in the “ Rivers-hyran V (6, 75, 10 M., Rig-veda) a particular 
river is meant, 

a “fffh” (Ved.)= |ift (cl.) = spy, envoy. “?[?dr’’= Vftrir. “ iff: 
CVed.) =T rftT’ (cl.), godown, a factory (etymologically)— marts, 

markets. £ ‘3ird' K 3re:” : = great velocity, rapidity, rapid crossing. 

* “TTilTTf” (according to *TPre) = army. after understood. 

“'rrrerra”=frrg;. ‘ srr ^ 3 T=rerar” = srr^airar *r, “^presra;” (the Vedic 

«^) = apTT#^ ‘W (Vedic) = ^*1 or >T%n'. “3H5WT” =^tf>T- “W’ 

,CVed.)=3T«I (cl.), “>m%” (Vedic) =*RI<t or 

* — <?'■'-! H , f|(^3(= easy to humble or destroy. (Ve&) = 

*^3 (cl.)=areVV5, 3T[fTfl- humbled, destroyed. “5f^:”=^=ir..- 

(cl.)=^ar:. (Ved.)=%W (cl.). 

* ift to be taken with qrprfr. “aregornr” (Ved.)=3re$%a; ( c l.)= 
Would untie, set at liberty. * *3) guff = 3«*r$'ireR[= one who has not fought. 
5tT= besides, “ang)ir RP^F” (Ved.) = 3TTPTRF RpRrRr. 

* <t 3T&" ) K” = “3 : W : n , ” : =“ non-army ” or =“ no substitutes lor 

army.” " 3?Rt^:” = 31HJ%gr:; “f|" = arrow. “qpft:” (Ved.)='H«T:. 
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7 mr%: aififfwfr 

*#? n Vrcft % g*fr«rr:; ^Tf<Tg ^*ll g«| WT. ” 
s “qn? m^m-. 3far%?rr wsrar arr^t# 

% w*S frc$F?r sRfcnr ?= 2 - 

3 “qpfr m srw smrf^ai 

^rr f°rl, *fr ^r*if:; ws n w pt H^rR.” 
m • vrt %* «rra^. % mwi*:, %*$i $m ■ 

% 3??^, srrr.S5T m 'rrorgrtN:.” 

11 "ftmw tforsTr *rthr;; Pre ^ iMfc r, 

f?*7lWr STRSf^nTWoEfT: #% ^RPff R?P." 


(cl.) — TfTJrT: — sinning, ‘‘ ST#?:” = unchallenged,-, cnobstnwted. “ 1 

, either; a 'HJJpcT (infinitive) ox fTR (potential, participle} from s — 
or 3TfiFcT5^: # “3TJRf” (TedO = 3Wf or E*R (c!.) = botli; any two, or the 
three (^ff, ?T5» THR) mentioned* (Yedic) = tTsslrT (Ted,) — *r|“rT=s 

£p3R£[j ^ *^ 5, a Vedic root— to make happy, 

? = bottom, root, foot “3?^:” (Ted.) -3?'%: (cl.) - 

filled. a 5 ' (perhaps) hai liny plenty of (stores and soldiers). 

(Ted. = 3T«faT* (cl) = in vain, 

s “n*R(’ 5 (VedO-^R (cl). The class a?f*IR 

seems to have had many sub-divisions, of which two, viz., and 
were the most distinguished (6 62 H„ 10 M., Rigveda SanhltS). (Ted.)-— 
^Pk ft W5T (Ved.) = ^TWcT (cl.)* 44 TR” (V ed.)= 3RJR (el.> 

s s< tr^f n (Ted.)— TT (el.). u m%f ? by tyranny* is cither an adjec- 

tive meaning “ of the Devas” or a collective noun meaning “ the Devas collec- 
tively:’ w cfr ,J = Rf^. ii 3fT 9 1 == having detached. 

10 4 4 3Tet^qs<r ’ == 3? 1 ! E3t?{®Rr == covered, shielded, “BfTfcf f5f‘ f> = 3T?f: 3R7T 

11 = “5R *TF% ^ ?? = u JnT; WH. ?? u mrfp. (Ted.) = 

f%TR; (cl.)=*r^R: or 

(Ted.) - (cl.) = hidden. e 4 ^TTi°T; ,? perhaps like arfSprS* formed a 

clan; or the soldiers are so called, being (hard like ) i( stones.” i%*T seems origin- 
ally to have been a wooden weapon with a steel point ( l^TF 
f*[ n -— Sfo *>% W f *> \o) attached to it ; the T being a possessive sufiis:, 
the word ITT denoted one possessing the weapon fls*” hence u armed,” 

32 
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1. “Seeking what, has Sarama come to this (place) ? The way 
(is) verily long (and) roaring with (waves) dashing backwards. What 
deposit (of hers) with us ? How fared the night f How didst thou 
cross the waters of the river ? 55 

2. “ A spy of Indra in quest of your large marts I travel ; that 
rapid crossing owing to the fear (of being drowned) has preserved us, 
thus (1) crossed the waters of the river.” 

3. “ (0) Sarama what is the nature of Indra ? What the (strength 
of his) army ? whose spy thou hast come from a distance ; and if 
he were to come and (we) to make him (our) friend, (he) might 
become the possessor of our cattle.” 

4. “ I do not think him, whose spy I come to this place from a 
distance (to be) easy to humble ; be has humbled (those difficult to 
humble) ; deep rivers do not keep him back ; killed by Indra, you, 
(0) Panis, will sleep (the long sleep)/ 5 

5. “ (0) fair Sarama, here are the cows in whose quest thou art 
running down to the ends of Div. Who of thine without fighting 
•will release them ; besides, our weapons are sharp/ 5 

6. “ (0) Panis, your words are no army ; let not your sinning 
bodies be exposed to (our) arrow's ; let not the road leading to you 
be stopped ; the commander of forces will afford rest to neither/ 5 

7. “ (0) Sarama, here is the mart filled with cattle, horses and 
wealth at the foot of the hill ; those Panis who are good defenders 
are in charge of it ; for nothing (thou) bast come to this wen- 
defended station. 55 

8. “The soldiers (made) cruel by liquor, (the renowned) Ayasya 
and the Havagvas of (the clan of) the Angiras have come hither ; 
they have divided (among themselves) this wealth of cattle/ 5 After- 
wards this sentence the Panis gave vent to. 

9. “ (0) Sarama, thou hast come groaning under the tyranny of 
the Devas. (I) make thee (my) sister, go not again (back) ; (0) fair 
(one), having separated (from the rest) thy cattle, (we) restore (them) 
to thee/ 5 ' 

10. “ I know not to be a brother (or) to be a sister ; Indra and the 
terrible Angirasas know (it, that is, what is to be a brother or a 
sister) ; when (I) came, they, anxious to have the cattle, shielded 
me ; therefore, (0) Panis, remove (yourselves) farther hence/ 5 

11. *‘(0) Panis, remove yourselves farther ; let the cows, which 
Soma ? the commander of forces, and the hardy (and) armed soldiers 
discovered (though) hidden, come, hounding on the way. 55 
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Substance of the /hymn.' ■ 

SaramA was a female spy of some Indra, ruler of Dir, bounded 
by a rapid and unfordable river. Beyond the river lived the Fanis, 
a people or tribe not quite friendly, to the natives of Div. Some 
cattle of this Indra were once stolen by the Pauls and immediately 
carried off beyond the river. This Indra sent a party of soldiers, 
accompanied by Ay Asya and the Navagvas of the Angiras clan and 
furnished with the necessary quantity of liquor under the command 
of Soma, in search of the missing cattle, the female spy SaramA being 
in the advance guard. They all crossed the rapid stream without the 
loss of a single soldier and landed early in the morning on the opposite 
bank. The Pauls, who were encamped at the foot of a hill, were not 
prepared for the arrival of a party in search so soon, especially when 
the stream was well-known as unfordable and rapid ; so they were taken 
rather by surprise. The land of the Pauls does not seem to have 
fallen within the jurisdiction of the ruler of Div. The hymn con- 
tains a dialogue between SaramA and the Pauls, after the former with 
a strong military escort set her foot upon the land of the latter* 
The Panis begin, then SaramA follows — this order is preserved up to 
the 10th verse, which is put in the mouth of SaramA. The eleventh 
which is the closing verse of the hymn, being supplementary to the 
10th, is also put into the mouth of SaramA. 

In the first verse the Pauls questioned SaramA as to the object of her 
visit, as to how she could cross- the impetuous stream at night, land 
among them early in the morning and at once advance to the foot of 
the hill. In the 2nd verse SaramA discloses to the Panis the fact of 
her having come from her Indra on the errand of searching their 
marts, and also informs them of the success which she owed rather 
■to the quickness of her movements in crossing the rapid stream*. In 
the 3rd, the Panis want to know the strength of that Indra, whose 
spy SaramA reported herself to be, and spoke as if they were ready 
to submit or to concede the demands of SaramA. In the 4th, SaramA 
taking the Panis to be rather frightened dwells on the invincibility of 
her Indra, on the inability of the waters to arrest the advance of his 
search party, and on the certainty of annihilation in case of re- 
sistance to his lawful demands. In the 5th, the intrepid Panis, who 
point out the cows for whom SaramA travelled all the way long 
from Div and refuse to surrender them peacefully, show themselves 
now in their true colours. In the 6th, SaramA advises them not to run 
rashly to arms and to expose their bodies to the arrows or in any way 
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to attempt to oppose the. advance of the search party, as all sneh 
means would, in her opinion, prove no barrier to the irresistible on- 
ward march of its commander. In the 7th, the Panis now describe 
the great wealth lying with them at the foot of the hill ant! point out 
the possibility of a very determined resistance on the part of the 
veteran warriors who were entrusted with the defence of the precious 
treasures. In the 8th, Sarama. not in the least frightened or even 
bewildered, now. gives out the composition of the escort and also 
points to possible divisions of the spoils, especially of cattle, which 
those, forming the escort had expected or calculated to secure, In 
the 9th, the Pauls appear rather embarrassed and endeavour to bribe 
Sarama by acknowledging her as their sister and by proposing and 
agreeing to the restoration in full of the cattle which she might have 
lost or which she might claim as her own. In the 10th, Sarama 
acknowledges no other brothers or sisters except her Indra and his 
terrific Angirasas who are watching her movements and therefore in 
right earnest counsels the Panis to retreat still farther. In the 11th, 
there is again the same counsel ; but before retreating they are asked 
to restore the stolen herds to their rightful owners and thus avert 
their just wrath. 

Authorship of the hymn , 

As regards the authorship, the ritualists are pleased to deal with 
this Sarama hymn precisely in the manner in which they have dealt 
■with fcheVrisha-Kapi hymn, fathering some verses upon the Panis and 
the remaining on Sarama, Consequently the same canon of criticism, 
which has been applied to the preceding hymn, may be safely applied 
to this hymn also. In the 8th verse, the 4th line is evidently of the 
author, whoever he was. Barring this one line in the 8th verse, ia 
no other verse will the reader find anything to break the continuity of 
thought and regularity of argument observable in this hymn. 

The value of the Sarama hymn . 

This hymn is rather political than social. The whole atmosphere 
of this hymn being political, there is very little in it calculated to 
catch the eye of a social reformer, nevertheless, a woman, employed 
in open diplomacy as a spy or rather as an envoy, is a phase of 
.society for which even the progressive Christendom does not as yet 
seem prepared. 

There is no Indrani here, the hymn being political. But there 
ought to he no two opinions in regard to the meaning of the word 
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Indra, which will be found used precisely in the same sease in 
this hymn as in the preceding. Not only is this hymn useful in 
arriving at the original meaning of the word Indra, hut it is equally 
useful in getting an insight into the original meanings 'of the words 
Brihaspati, Rishi and Soma. The word Brihaspati is clearly nsec! 
for a 4t Commander” or “ General.” The other words being military, 
■the word Brihaspati also in this verse must be held to express 
some military officer, and that too the “ highest.” or srp? 

must primarily have denoted an .“army/ 31 One might as well take 
I’frf) to mean “great.” The same canon applies to the word Rifiii 
in the 8th verse. The Rishis who were under the Brihaspati must 
have been u soldiers” or “warriors,” not “priests.” The word 
4 Soma’ in the 8th verse may be taken to mean “liquor;” bet in 
the last verse to take it as a proper name, and that too of the 
Brihaspati, is the only course, no other course being found tenable. 
The word Indra thus seems to have originally denoted a ‘ruler' or 
i king/ Brihaspati c a general’ or 4 commander," and Rishi a £ soldier' 
or 4 warrior/ If for nothing else, at least as a means to determine the 
primitive meanings of the oldest Vedic words such as Indra , Brihas- 
pati, "Rishi and Soma , this Sarama. hymn is simply invaluable. The 
hymn also throws an equally bright light on some other points, whose 
knoitiness or obscurity can in no way diminish their importance* The 
name of the province or region ruled over by the Indra is mentioned as 
Div. May it not be that this name of a province or region ruled over by 
the India had something to do with the word Deva ? Deva was thus the 
name of a tribe or division of mankind and Div that of the land occupied 
by that division. Indra was the title of the ruler of the division of the 
Devas and of the land of Div, The word Bern, or rather Ra-ivya, occurs 
in the 9th verse, where the natives of Div are clearly indicated. The 
word Deva must thus have denoted all sections like the Angiras with 
their sub-sections like the Navagvas, while the word Rishi denoted a 
member of the military profession. It might be that the Rishis formed 
a sub-section like the Navagvas or a section like the Angiras of the 
natives of Div. 

The Panis appear to have been a section of some division, which 
if it did not rise above, at least equalled, the Devas in civilization. 
One cannot, gather from the hymn whether the Devas had marts, but 
the Pauls at least had them, and they were filled with wealth and 
horses and cows or oxen. There can he no doubt as to the Panis 
being traders. The natives of Div must have made depredations iato 
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the land of the Panis, as the Fanis made into theirs* The cows &r 
oxen and horses also formed the principal object of plunder* If the 
Panis spoke the same language* they must have belonged to the same 
human family with the Bev&s ; if it be held that the language ascribed 
to them in the hymn has been fathered on them, the hymn being 
■written in the Sanskrit language, they must have belonged to a 
different human family. The word Daivya applied by the Panis to 
their enemies in the 8th verse tends to establish that the Panis at 
least thought themselves to be quite distinct from the Devas. Be 
that as it may. In one of the plundering expeditions the Panis were, 
according to our author, the aggressors, and Sarama, sent with a 
large military escort by the then Indra, proposed that they should 
restore the stolen cows and recede far inland. The hymn is silent as 
to whether the Panis accepted the proposal and accordingly receded*, 
or whether they had to be forcibly disgorged of their unlawful 
plunder and also dispossessed of a pail: of their land. It is the close 
pursuit of, and dictation of terms to, the Panis by Sarama, backed by 
a strong military escort which our bard has seen fit to immortalize. 

More about the Devas and Div. 

There was a time when it was usual to divide the then known 
mankind into two principal divisions, viz., the Devas and the non- 
Devas. In the very first hymn of the third Mandala, the author 
hopes frHPj STfciH and 3?f 

*BP5T^--16 and 1 7 verses) to humble the warlike non-Devas 
by the aid of the sacred fire, which the Devas seem to have carried in 
a chariot in the van and also in the rear of their armies, while march- 
ing or fighting. In the 10th Mandala in the 87th hymn in the 14th 
verse, the sacred fire is asked to consume by its flame the M&ra- 
Devas , while in the 99th hymn in the third verse, Indra is described 
as ** humbling, by his power, the Shishna-Devas” .The SMshna - 
Devas and the Mura-Dems , though originally they must have been 
offshoots of the Devas, as the addition of the word Dem to their 
names incontestably proves, seem to have been rather ill-disposed 
towards, and therefore at war with, the main stem at the time 
when the hymns in which their names occur were written. May if 
not be that the Pauls being either of the Sbishna-Deva or the Mura- 
Deva branch carried on a constant warfare with, and gave no small 
trouble to, the Devas with their Brihaspatis and Indras. 

From the 10th hymn (verse 4), of the 7th Mandala, Div seems U 
have been divided into three divisions, had three ' rivers, ' three lakes 
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mi many streams descending down the chain of mountains called 
YirapsJii . The names of the three divisions as given in the 65th 
hymn (verse 2) of the 8th M and ala are Prasravana, Svarnara and 
Samudra , while in the 10th hymn (verse 1) of the same Mandala, 
the names of Blrgha-pr&sadmaii and Rochana are substituted for the 
first two* though the third Samudra is the same as that found in 
the other hymn. 

The word Beva will thus be seen to have originally denoted a 
people or division of mankind. The whole mankind then known was 
•divided into * five divisions 5 or 4 five peoples 5 and the word punch- 
jama was most appropriately used when all the known divisions of 
men were intended to be expressed. The word -panehyana is found 
also in classical Sanskrit. The value of some of the historical Vedic 
hymns as unfolding the earliest history of one of the five divisions of 
mankind, is simply incalculable. 

it is now time to turn to the u Stars 5 hymn.” 

wrm 

^§T°rtTf?ferr h 
eSt mm: 

mm r, toR. I 

sirsrr arsrntsr; 

arrl^wr srerrercr ? ?r?m: wC « 

1 “ STRT ” (Yed.) = “ ” (Ted.) = 3r 5 *lri% (classic.) “ ST^t^T 1 ? 

(Ved.)= STT^faPT (classic.) = (we) have described, we describe. 
is very loosely used for'“ wisdom ’* and for w wise. 0 M*. apparently for 

WSHT. *‘q-?rarat" is the so-called 

* ‘W' (Ved.)=<RR (classic.) = ) ^rTTf, The prefix Hf, should 

he taken with mm..; successfully blew. is evidently an 

abbreviation of ^nf^TK} which would literally mean, any worker, though here 
the worker in glass only seems to be understood, Q?* for Sector the older, 
the more ancient. 

a i s strictly speaking the. superlative of M meaning old.” The 
antecedent of cfH seems to be “cf? followed that (ffMt) 

in birth = that’ astit begot. * d. : 15 is evidently i n the plural « 
(WPf<T)” ; =?n3[ 3JW 3|3ffMfr=rrTr: (arrarO ^3 those directions 

produced, 

4 is the ablative' singular* ' ^ the particle 

^ is often interrogative, it sometimes expresses doubt also® mt should.be 
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m m %tm m> 

r?r mr h 

m^mrnvm^ 

mm % fssmrm *Cm x^msms. % 
mm mr g^n% mw~m> 
mm « 

rnfm$, % «rrapRFq?rfc 
t*r otpb> to ^rsr^r^a;. * 

^HPT*. !Tg <rsar giyJT: 

srnrsr *s*t% srg ^ 


‘L Let us describe, while the Ukthas are being recited 9 the births 
of the Devas in polished language ; any one will see (them, that is the 
Devas) at a time subsequent (to the recitations of the Ukthas). 

2. Brahmanas-pati — like a glass-blower (karmara) — blew them 
(of the previous night); in the more ancient, creation ot the Devas, 
the existent had sprung from the non-existent. 

3. In the very first creation of the Devas, from the non-existent 
sprung the existent; that (non-existent) produced the (celestial) 
directions, those (directions) produced the (firmaments) extending 
high up. 

4. From (the firmament) extending high up sprung the earth ; 
from the earth the (terrestrial) directions ; did Daksha spring from 
Aditi P or was Aditi produced from Daksha ? 

5. (O) Daksha, that Aditi, thy daughter, who was born (of thee), 
produced the blessed Devas, friendly to the not — dead. 


taken with the imperfect of 3FT$ the in the Yedic language, some-' 

times precedes and sometimes follows the verb, one or even more words often 
intervening between them. 

s 3TJ 3?3rr4cT” .= she begot or produced. 6 “mf* = 3T*. 

* (Ted.) = Wi(classic.). (Ted.) = ^5 (classic.). 

‘‘apspTtfjf" (Ved.)=3|3rf^ (Ved.) == 3TOT (classic.); one to be taken 
with this verb. 

s “cprrsr:” (Ted.) =g^D (classic.). QK should be connected with STITT f:. 
“H 5 *” (Yed.)=cF3r: (classic.). 4 %r” (Ted.) (classic.); ‘%f ^ - 
^ryr. “TO” = sqft, afterwards. * f rTRT?; “ dead” 

seems to be used for “ after death.” ^ 

9 In the 2nd line should be taken as understood after ? 

(Ved.) — (classic.); “c^” in the Yedic language being equal to TO j n the 
classical. — conceived (if from *j) 3 brought forth (if from $}• 
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1$. (0) Devas, when yon stood greatly agitated in yonder water (of 

firmament), sharp dust of you as if dancing flew down hither. 

(O) Devas, because you, like the Saints (Tatis) fed (with light) 
the worlds, you did lift up in this (world) tine sun hidden in the sea* 

8, Aditi had eight sons, who were produced from her body ; she 
with the seven (sons) joined the (first creation of the) Devas ; after- 

.. wards, she threw out the posthumous egg. 

9. With the seven sons, Aditi joined the (very) first creation (of 
the Devas) ; but she brought forth the posthumous egg for the pro- 
pagation (and) death (of mankind). 

Bernards and Observations on ike Hymn. 

First as regards the time of its composition* 

The four words, viz'; UhtJia , Brahirianasyiati, Karmdra and Yaii 
deserve special notice* 

The words Uktha and the passive present participle Slmsyama- 
neshu have' a technical meaning -in the Soma sacrifice. The term 
Uktha was once applied to the recitations of the Hotri priest, that is, 
the priest of Rig-veda* But subsequently the word Shastra came to 
be substituted for it, the word Uktha being reserved for those even- 
ing recitations only, which were recited in a special form of the Soma 
sacrifice, which, on that • account has received .the designation of 
Bktliya (possessed of the Uk&as)- The U..Miya form of : the Soma 
sacrifice gets the second rank among- the foo'A '.the first being' reserved 
for the Agm-stoma, In tbs ritual aphorishisr, whenever the reciia- 
lions of the priest of Big-veda are intended, the word invariably used 
for them is s shastra,* derived from shams which in the ritualistic 
language means to “ recite.” v-.. : V : ■ ( 

: If the word Uktha he taken' in the. sense. in which, it is understood 
by later ritualists, it will be necessary to assume that the hymn 
was composed, while the TJkthya form of the Soma sacrifice was 
being celebrated by some munificent saerlicer. But the elaborate 
and tedious recitations (with permutations and combinations, often 
meaningless to a layman’s ear) of .the priests of later times, were 
ill-adapted ' to times rather simple* when, there being no established 
priesthood and therefore! no organised attempt on the part of the 
priests to bring about an abnormal development, the ritual also was 
likely to be simple* The hymn seems to have been the production 
of a time, when the word shastra bad not yet seen the light* 

The word Brahmanas-pati means “ Lord of the Ritual.” The hymn 
must thus have been written at a time when there was the custom 
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of reciting some evening prayers in honour of the Lord of the Yedic 
ritual. There certainly was some advance in the ritual, as the words 
Ukthas and Brahmanas-pati prove ; but the abnormally developed 
ritual of the later Soma sacrifice seems a long way off. 

The word “ glass-blower” proves that the society of the time when 
the hymn was written had made some advance in the art of glass- 
blowing. The .author himself had perhaps the honour to belong to 
that trade. The word yaii etymologically means a ‘self-restrained* 
person. Whether these yatis had taken the vow of perpetual celi- 
bacy or only of one marriage is not quite clear, though they were 
evidently itinerant preachers, belonging to some religious order. 
The great mission of these saints was to banish the gloom prevailing 
in the heart of the hearers by awakening the dormant spiritual or 
moral faculty appropriately likened, in the 7th verse of the hymn, 
to the Sun, The saints, from the language at least of the seventh 
verse, must be taken as theistic, the word “ sun n being suggestive 
rather of the Supreme Spirit, The society of the time of the hymn 
will thus be seen to have made considerable advance in spiritual and 
moral culture. 

Now, as regards the authorship of the hymn. 

The ritualists hold one Brihaspati, the son either of Loka or of 
Angiras, to be the author. Whoever the author was, he was a poet of 
no mean order ; he was possibly a distinguished preacher of some 
religious order and by profession a glass-blower. He seems to have 
been a theist holding matter to have sprung from nothing. Whether 
the Supreme Spirit was or was not according to the author also a 
creator, is not quite clear. In the eye of the -writer of the hymn the 
Supreme Spirit was possibly only an all-merciful and good Being, 
having had nothing to do with the creation of matter, though the 
blowing of the stars by Brahmanas-pati seems to be suggestive of the 
act of creation or rather of the creation of cosmos out of chaos. 

The order of creation as unfolded in this hymn is somewhat 
obscure. The three words Uttana-pad, Daksha and Aditi are, when 
speaking of creation, most interesting. The word Uttfma-pad is 
not a proper name, etymologically the word means something 
“ extending high up’* and in this place it is evidently applied to the 
8 firmament* or ‘ firmaments.’ - The ends (Ashas) of the firmament 
first sprung from nothing ; and extending high up, they formed the 
firmament, the terrestrial globe came out of the celestial, which it 
met at the ends.” Such is the genesis, as described in this hymn, 
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of the two globes. The author, though at first sorely puzzled not 
knowing whether to put the genesis of day first or to make its genesis 
follow that of night, as if by a vision, perhaps prophetic, suddenly 
sees the relation between the first day and the first night to be that 
of father and daughter. Dctlcsha is evidently 44 day,” derived perhaps 
from c da¥ to burn; Acliti (no n-diti) is evidently “night,” diti r 
derived from div to shine, being “ day.” The word Dem in this 
hymn means nothing more than a 64 star/' and as such, it is not 
less interesting than the preceding three words. 

Aditi gives birth to the Devas, that is, to “stars” of which only 
seven are taken into account, the eighth the Sun being the “post- 
humous egg.” The seven stars perhaps are Mitra ( pf^r ), Aryaman 
(sciptt)i Bhaga (*pr), Tuyijata ( JRUTtf), Varuna )> Baksha 

(fgcf ) and Ansha ( ) found in the 2nd Mandala (verse 1, hymn 

27) of Rig-veda. The Taittiriya Aranyaka has substituted, according 
to Madhav, Dhatri ( ) and Indra for Tuvijata and^Daksha, 
while it reads Anshu for Ansha. The order of the Taittiriya Aranyaka 
also slightly differs. The author ought to rank pretty high among the 
Sanskrit poets of the Vedic times- What a revolution in the original 
meaning of the word Deva I ! ! 

May it not be that there were two words originally distinct ; the 
one was an independent word connected with Div s the cradle of one 
of the five divisions of mankind, while the other, derived from 
dw 9 to shine was a cognate of diva, dyu , dina and divasa , all the four 
words meaning 44 day” in the Sanskrit language. A distinction was 
possibly made even in their pronunciation during the pre-ritualistie 
times, when the language was living. But how could the distinc- 
tions in pronunciation be preserved after the language had become 
dead. The consonant | (It) will quite vividly illustrate the point. It 
is not known whence Panini received the first 14 alphabet aphorisms- 
That he was not their author is admitted by all. The alphabet 
-—aphorisms perhaps belong to the pre-ritualistic age, when the lan- 
guage was living ; they are, perhaps, the product of the ritualistic 
or even of the post-ritualistic age, when, the language not being 
living and therefore many of. the original simple words and expres- 
sions that had become obsolete being somehow misunderstood, the 
foundation — stone of the later sacrificial ritual was laid audits formid- 
able fabric was either in course of being reared or had already 
been reared. Be that as it may, there are two kinds of | Qi) men- 
tioned in the alphabet— aphorisms, one being a semi-vowel* 
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while the other is (f?$) a decided aspirate. Both Mods of f' (.1) 
in these days are pronounced alike., no distinction being ever made 
between them. Fanini in one of his aphorisms 

has two kinds of % (t>) and n (y) ; one being' 
lighter , the other must be heavier* But there is no room for lighter 
n (■?;) and Q (y) in the alphabet — aphorisms, nor is any distinction i ra- 
the pronunciation ever made in these days. When such has been the- 
ease with the distinctions in pronunciation, even of some sounds that 
were known in the ritualistic and the post-ritualistic ages, when the- 
language was dead, should it be a matter of surprise that no clue is- 
found to distinctions in the pronunciation, as they were observed in*- 
the pre-ritualistic age, when the language was living ? Suppose the 
Marathi language were to become dead ; how could the distinctions 
in the pronunciations of qprc (fissure) and qRrar (the sound })kat) 9 p|; 
(swan) and (smile-imperative singular), (four) and =qrc (green, 
grass or graze-imperative singular) be preserved ? Borne such dis- 
tinction was, perhaps, made in the pronunciation of either one of the- 
vowels or consonants of deva> denoting a division of mankind,, and 
dem denoting a star, when the -language was living ; but all such- 
distinctions are now lost beyond recovery. This of course, it is sub- 
milled,. is only a conjecture^ But still the fact remains, and there ought 
to be no two opinions with regard to that fact, that the word dem in the- 
Vedic hymns denotes a u division of 'mankind* 5 and also a, ^star.- 55 Either 
the two words were originally distinct, or the original meaning being 
lost, the word somehow came to be^pplied to a “star.” These seem- 
to be the only two solutions and, how-so-eve? crude they may be, 
they are most respectfully submitted for the consideration of those 
who, having made the Vedas their life-long study, are better qualified 
to judge and pronounce an opinion or judgment. 

The words Ultima-pad, Daksha and Aditi are understood as proper 
names by the authors of the Pur&nas, and are thus made the ground- 
work of many a curious story. On a closer examination many of the 
stories in the Puranas, not excluding the great epic of the Mahabharata, 
will be found to have for their basis a misunderstanding of some of 
the Vedic hymns, which, though generally very simple, are some- 
times not quite intelligible, being filled with obsolete words and 
expressions, while at other times they are even obscure, being highly 
poetical. , : 





Note on the Royal Society’s International Catalogue of Scientific 

Literature . 

The following account of the Royal Society*® scheme for an Inter- 
national Catalogue of Scientific Literature, published in the August 
proceedings of the 'Asiatic Society of Bengal, has been received from 
the Honorary Secretary, Committee of Control of the Regional Bureau 
for India and Ceylon, and as suggested by him it is republished for 
the information of the members of the B. B. R. A. Society :* — 

I. Origin and Outline of the Scheme. 

At an International Conference organized by the Royal Society 
and held in London during July 1896, it was considered “desirable 
to compile and publish, by means of some international organisa- 
tion, a complete catalogue of scientific literature, arranged according 
both to subject matter and to author’s names/’ in order that scientific 
investigators, by means of the catalogue, may be able readily to find 
out what has been published concerning any particular subject of 
enquiry. 

In the following November a Committee was appointed by the 
Royal Society of London to study all the questions involved, and to 
frame a scheme for the work. The report of this Committee was 
issued on the 30th March, 1898, and during the following October a 
second International Conference was held In London to discuss the 
proposals of the Committee. This Conference, which included dele* 
gates from Austria, Belgium, France, Germany Hungary, Japan, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom,. 
United States, Cape Colony, India, Natal, New Zealand and Queens- 
land, confirmed the general principle of the previous Committee, that 
a catalogue be published in the form of separate cards for each paper 
as well as periodically classified in book form. It was decided to 
provide schedules for the internal classification of each of the follow- 
ing seventeen sciences : — 

Mathematics. 

Astronomy. 

Meteorology- 
" Physics- 
■, .Crystallography. ■ 

Chemistry- ' 
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Mineralogy. 

Geology (including Petrology). 

Geography— Mathematical and Physical. 

Palaeontology, 

Anatomy, 

Zoology, 

Botany. 

Physiology (including Pharmacology and Experimental 
Pathology.) 

Bacteriology. 

Psychology. 

Anthropology. 

Each of these subjects will be distinguished by a separate registra- 
tion letter and the subdivisions indicated in the schedules by registra- 
tion numbers designed purely for the guidance of the Central Bureau 
in arranging the cards in order for the compilation of a book-subject- 
catalogue. 

Card Catalogue .— The basis of the catalogue is the card or slip. 
For every communication containing scientific statement worthy of 
being indexed, whether appearing in a periodical or any other form of 
independent publication, at least one separate slip is to be prepared. 
These will be issued regularly to subscribers and will enable them not 
only to keep themselves informed as to the progress of a science, but 
also easily to keep an “ account current ” of such progress. 

Booh Catalogue . — At determined regular intervals, not necessarily 
the same for all sciences, the Central Bureau in London will compile 
from the slips and issue in a book form an index to authors as well 
as an index to the subjects treated in the literature published within 
the determined period. The book-catalogue will be obtainable in 
parts corresponding to the several sciences for which slips are pro- 
vided, and in some cases, in Zoology for example, it may be found 
desirable to issue separate volumes for special sections of the subject. 
It is proposed also to supplement this frequent periodical publication 
of book-catalogues by issuing collective indices covering periods of 
at least five or ten years. The titles of the publications and the 
subject entries will appear either in English, French, German, Italian 
or Latin, and the titles of publications appearing in other languages 
will be translated into one of these .five for the purpose of indexing, 
but the original title will be preserved and issued with the translation. 
The final schedule of classification for each subject is now being 
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worked out by an International Committee, which was appointed by the 
1898 Conference for the purpose, but the schedules proposed by the 
Royal Society’s Committee, whose work closed on March 30th of last 
year, may be taken as example of the way in which the subjects will 
be sub-divided and catalogued. 

As an example, the schedule proposed for subject F, Chemistry, 
is given at the end of this note and shows the elaborate system of 
classification which will enable the worker in any special branch to 
readily obtain the current literature bearing on his researches. 

Where the different subjects overlap one another arrangements 
will be made as much as possible for similarity of numbering. Thus, 
in the case of Palaeontology a publication will be numbered according 
to the system used in Geology for the strati graphical horizon of the 
fossils referred to, according to the Zoological and Botanical systems 
to indicate their position in the animal or vegetable kingdom, and 



according to the scheme for Geography to show the country in which 
the specimens were found. A paper, for instance, on Cretaceous 
Fishes from Asiatic Turkey would bear the symbol, K 75, 14ei ; K 
standing for Palaeontology ; 75, the number for Cretaceous in the 
Geological schedule ; 14 that for fishes in the Zoological ; e for Asia 
and ei for Asiatic Turkey and Arabia. 

The systems of classification indicated above for Chemistry and for 
Palaeontology are sufficient to show the immense value the catalogues 
will be to special workers, who, under present circumstances, have no 
certain means of readily discovering the whole of the current litera- 
ture bearing on their particular lines of research. 


II. The Formation of Regional Bureaux, 


The Royal Society’s Committee, by enquiry of experts in the 
yarious subjects, estimated that the number of communications to be 
analysed and indexed would not fall far short of 40,000 in each year. 
To deal with such a body of literature, according to the detailed 
Scheme indicated above, would, naturally, be beyond the powers of 
any one unaided Society, and the formation of Regional Bureaux was 
consequently undertaken* 

The term Regional Bureau is introduced to indicate an organisa- 
tion, wherever established, for the purpose of collecting and indexing 
the scientific literature of a particular region. The region may be 
either a country or part of a country, or several countries or parts of 
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Society’s Committee will serve as a guide to Authors, who. it ' is 
hoped, will assist the local committee in their preparation :• — 

Specimen Primary Blips* 

Mineralogy. G. 

Foote, H. W. On the occurrence of PoIIucite, Columbite, and. 

Microlite at Bumford, Maine. Am. Joura. Sci., 1896 (iv), 1, 457. 

PoIIucite . From Bumford, Maine, Anal. 

Mangano-eolumbite . From Bumford, Maine. Crysi. 

Columbite , Mangano-eolumbite, from Bumford, Maine. Cryst. 

Microlite . From Bumford, Maine. 

Rumford (Maine), PoIIucite, &c. 

Zoology. 

Winton, W. E* de. Remarks on the existing forms of Giraffe 
P. Zooh Soc. London, 1897, pp. 273-283. 

[Mammalia, Artiodactyla. Giraffidce % ~\ 

Giraffa, specific characters, figg. ; synonymy ... 

Means of defence, use and origin of horns 

Africa, distribution in 

III. The Regional Bureau for India and Ceylon. 

The xlsiatic Society of Bengal, recognising the immense value of 
the scheme to workers in this country, readily acceded to the request 
of the Royal Society and undertook the formation and conduct of the 
Regional Bureau for India and Ceylon, The Governments of India 
and Ceylon have been addressed on the subject, and, in addition to an 
annual grant sanctioned by the former Government to cover office 
expenses, they have directed all heads of Government Departments 
issuing publications on subjects included in the Royal Society’s list, to 
supply the Asiatic Society with primary slips of the kind described 
above ; they haye also instructed Local Governments and Administra- 
tions to. supply periodical lists of books and journals published within 
their jurisdiction, with, as far as possible, copies of the publications. 

A Committee has been appointed by the Asiatic Society to control 
the work of this Regional Bureau, and each subject defined by the 
Royal Society is represented on the Committee by a specialist, who' 
will be responsible for checking or supplementing the primary slips 
relating to publications in his particular subject. 
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To Authors *. — But as there are some fifty periodicals to he examined, 
besides independently published works, the Committee feels that its 
self-imposed task will not be adequately carried out without the loyal 
assistance of authors themselves, who, naturally, can most rapidly 
and most accurately indicate the scope of their essays. 

The working of this scheme will, moreover, be attended with 
certain advantages to the authors themselves; for the catalogues will 
be regularly printed and issued by the Royal Society to the subscribers, 
who will include, besides many of the chief workers in each science, 
the principal scientific institutions and libraries in the worJd. In this 
way all scientific papers and books published in India will be brought 
to the notice of the scientific world and the present partial and 
unavoidable neglect of Indian publications will consequently no 
longer be possible. In fact, as far as the scientific world is concerned, 
work published in India will now receive, as it should do, exactly 
the same notice as it would if published by a leading society in 
Europe. 

The assistance which the Committee ask of authors of papers 
coming within the scope of the catalogue is the preparation of a 
“ primary slip ” for each paper, prepared as already indicated and in 
a form similar to the two samples given above. 

It is important to observe that what is required is not an index to 
the paper or book, but an index to the subjects treated, and the 
entries for these should be as brief and as few as is consistent with 
the scope of the paper. The author is not asked to enter the registra- 
tion letters and numbers ; that will be done by the Bureau, but he is 
requested to make the subject-entries, and these should only be 
prepared for subjects which are so treated as to contain an addition 
or alteration to existing knowledge ; subjects referred to merely as 
illustrations of the matters dealt with in the paper should not be 
indexed. 

In the case of papers dealing with Paleontology, Zoology or 
Botany the Primary Slip should contain a classified list of all new 
species described. If no new species are described the subject-entries 
should indicate the natural orders, families, or genera dealt with, and 
the subject dealt with in relation to them. 

Books or papers whose scope is completely or sufficiently indicated 
by the title will require no further subject-entries. Text-books and 
educational works whose scope is sufficiently indicated by their title, 
require no subject-entries, except where they may contain additions to 
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the existing knowledge of science, when subject-entries should be 
prepared for these parts only. 

The Committee of the Regional Bureau have drawn up a list of 
periodicals which are known by them to publish scientific papers, and 
which are received in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; 
but they have to trust to the quarterly reports from Local Govern- 
ments for intimation of the publication of independent books and 
pamphlets. As these quarterly reports may appear some considerable 
time after the publication of a book, it is desirable for Authors, to 
ensure immediate record being made of their work, to send a copy to 
the Asiatic Society, accompanied by a primary slip containing title 
and subject-entries. Societies and Editors are similarly recommended 
to adopt the very useful practice now being followed by many Scientific 
societies in Europe of issuing primary slips with each “ part” of a 
journal. Such slips can best be prepared by the authors . themselves, 
and sent to the editor of the journal in which his paper appears for 
transmission with the journal to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

IV. Central Organisation. 

For the continuation and proper development of the work the 
Royal Society recommended, and the Conference held last October 
approved of, the -organisation of International Conventions to be held 
in London in 1905, 1910 and every tenth year afterwards. Such Inter- 
national Conventions will consist of delegates appointed to represent 
the various Regional Bureaux, for the purpose of revising as may be 
necessary the regulations for carrying out the work of the catalogue 
authorised by the International Conference of 1898. 

It is also proposed to form an International Council composed of 
one member from each of the Regional Bureaux to act as a governing 
body of the catalogue. The reports of this Council, giving an account 
of the expenses of the scheme, will be distributed to the several 
Regional Bureaux and will be published in recognised local periodicals. 

The International Council will appoint for each science an Inter- 
national Committee of Referees to decide on questions of classification 
not provided for by the catalogue regulations, or in cases of doubt to 
pronounce an opinion as to the meaning of the regulations. 

The actual routine work connected with the classification of 
primary slips received from the different regions and the printing and 
issue of the catalogues will be carried on in London by the Central 
Bureau , which will consist of a Director and staff of expert Assistants. 
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It is impossible yet to fix the rates of subscription to the catalogues, 
but the scheme drawn up by the Royal Society’s Committee provides 
for subscription to the Slip Catalogue and the Book Catalogue sepa- 
rately, both of which will be issued in parts devoted to the whole of a 
registered science when its literature is limited in amount, or to a 
special section of a science when its literature is extensive and capable 
of convenient subdivision. The Regional Bureaux will, later on, be 
provided with the scale of subscription, when steps will be taken to 
inform individuals or institutions likely to subscribe. 

The preparation of the catalogue will date from the 1st of January, 
1900. 
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Abridged Schedule of Classification for Chemistry . 1 

Chemical Bibliography. 

0000 Philosophy. 

0010 History. 

0020 Biography. 

0030 Dictionaries, collected works, test-books. 

004:0 Pedagogy. 

0050 Addresses, lectures, essays and theses. 

0100 Chemistry (Specific) of the elements, to include all entries 
relating to the elements generally, or which cannot be 
referred to any one of the known elements, 

0110 Aluminium. 

0120 Antimony. 

0130 Argon, followed by the other known elements at similar 
numerical intervals and arranged in alphabetical order 
up to— 1 
0840 Zirconium. 

Entries made under any element may be further sub-divided 
according to tbe nature of the compounds in which they occur, and 
are arranged iato five further sections in such order that the entries 
relating, a , to the history or origin of the substance shall come first* 
followed by, 0, its preparation or manufacture ; y, its structure, or 
theoretical nature ; 3, its interactions or use ; and e, its compounds, 
0900 Laboratory Procedure. 

1000 Organic (Carbon) Chemistry (Specific). 

1010 Hydrocarbons generally with the following recognised 
groups — 

1020 Paraffins. 

1030 Unsaturated open chain hydrocarbons, 

1040 Benzenoid hydrocarbons. 

1050 Reduced benzenoid hydrocarbons (terpenes, &c,). 

1080 Unclassified hydrocarbons. 

When necessary these groups of hydrocarbons are further sub- 
divided into isologous groups, in each of which the compounds are 
entered in homologous order. 


1 From the Report of the Royal Society Committee, March 30th, 1898, The 
numbers employed to distinguish the sub-divisions are sufficiently separated to 
admit the interpolation of new sub-divisions as the subject expands. 
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1010 Alcohols and Ethers with sub-divisions as in the case of 
hydrocarbons ranging from 1110 to 1150. 

1200 Acids. 

1300 Aldehydes and Ketones. 

1400 Carbohydrates ; Ghicosides ; Resins. 

1500 Amino- and Azo-compounds. 

1600 Mixed Cycloids. 

1700 Organo-metallic and allied compounds. . 

1800 Alkaloids. 

1900 Proteids. 

2000 Coloured compounds. 

2500 Operations in Organic Chemistry, 

3000 Analytical Chemistry. 

3500 Theoretical and Physical Chemistry. 

4000 Physiological Chemistry. 

The above are only the main sections proposed by the Committee 
the sub-divisions between Nos, 1500 and 1600 (Amino- andAzo - com- 
pounds) will serve to exemplify the next stage of sub-division in the 
schedule — 

1510 Amino-paraffins, 

1520 Amino-derivatives of unsaturated open chain hydrocarbons. 
1530 Amino-derivatives of benzenoid hydrocarbons. 

1535 Amino-derivatives of reduced benzenoid hydrocarbons. 
1540 Acid amides and allied compounds. 

1545 Imides, imido-ethers, &c. 

1550 Azo-compounds (open chain). 

1560 Azo-compounds (closed chain). 

1570 Biazo-compounds (open chain). 

1580 Biazo-compounds (closed chain), 

1590 Unclassified amino- and azo-compounds. 

Each of the divisions 1510—1540 are sub-divided again into mona- 
smno- s diamino-, derivatives, which are arranged as in other series.. 
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The following is given as a specimen page of the subject-catalogue 
in Chemistry : — 

Specimen Page of Subject Catalogue. 

F, Chemistry . 


0020 Chemical Bibliography. 
Biography* 

Baumann, Eugen, mit Bildniss and 
Yerzeichniss seiner Schriften, Kossel, 
A. B. 1897,3197-3209. 

Blomstrand. Christian. Wilhelm, 
KUson Peter , B., 1897, 3227-3241. 

Kekul<S memorial lecture, wtih portrait. 
Japp, F. R, See., 1898, 97-181. 
Stohman, Friedrich, mit Verzeichniss 
seiner Schriften. Osiioald W. } B., 1897, 
3214-3222. 

0040 Pedagogy. 

Chapters on the aims and practice of 
teaching, edited by Frederic Spencer , 
Cambridge (England). At the Univer- 
sity Press, 1897. Chap. X., Chemistry, 
by Armstrong , H. F,, 222-259. 

0100 E elements. 

a Bur tm nouvel extrait de la bauxite 
francaise. Bayer , R, S., Bl., 1894. 11? 
1155. 

Argon, a new constituent of the atmos- 
phere. |3 0. Rayleigh Lord , and 
Ramsay , W., Phil. Trans., 1895, 
187-241. 

0100 Aluminium. 

h Amalgamates mit Wasser als neutra- 
les Reductionsmittel. Wislicenus , H .» 
and Kaufmann , L. B., 1895, 1323, 1983. 
— Cohen J, B,, and Otmandy , R., Ibid., 
1505. 

Use of amalgamated, in preparing 
benzenoid.hydrocarbons. Hirst, E,R, } 
and Cohen , J, B,, Soc., Pr., 1895, 148. 
Action sur le carbone et ses composes. 
Franck L,, Bl. 1894, 439. 

C. Carbure. Franck L., Bl. 1894, 445. 
CL Krystallisirtes. k, Dennis, L, 

$ Z, a. Ch., 1 894, 339. 
c Avec du borneol, dum campbre, et du 
camphre monochlord. Perrier, G,. 
C. r., 1894, 119? 276. 

Avec les composes nitres aromatique. 
Perrier G., 0. r., 1895, 120, 930, 

0. Sur les carbonates, less hydrates et 
J3 les phosphhates. Schlumberqer, F„ Bl.. 
1895, 41. 

$ Reduction par le charbon. Moissan, 
E„ 0. r., 1894, 119? 260. 

Si. Zm Chemie einiger Alumosilicate. 
y Einwirkung der Alkalien. Thugutt, 
8, J. t Jahrb. f, Min. Beil., 9, 554. 


0390 Iodine. 

j3 Pure from Cuprous iodide. Lean , 

Sevan, and Whatmough, W, H., Soc., 
1898,148-157. 

Cll* Cuprous iodide from iodoform. Dean 
(3 Sevan , and Whatmough, W, H., Soc., 
1898, 158. 

0510 Nitrogen. 

Density of, from various sources* Bay - 
leigh, Lord, and Ramsay, W., Phil. 
Trans., 1895, 187, 

O Nitrosoverbindungen, Aliphatisehe. S» 
P Piloty , O B., 1898, 452. 

P Polymeric chloronitrides or phosphorus. 
(3 Stokes, JVL H., Am. Chem. Joura., 1897, 
782-795. 

1010 Hydrocarbons. 

Petroleum, Composition of Californian. 
Maybery , C. F Am. Chem. Journ., 

1897, 796. 

1020 Paraffins. 

(3 propan, Brom-2-nitroso-2-,aus Acetoxim 
und Brom. Identisch mit Brompropyl- 
pseudonitrol. Piloty, 0„ B., 1898, 454. 
Octan-Ueber ein Nitroso-. Dimethyl- 
2*5-nitroso-2-hexan. Piloty , 0.,und Ruff, 
0., B., 189 8, 457. 

1130 Benzenoid-ols* 

d phenol, j^-Amido-, und dessen Aether. 
Einwirkung des Oxalesters auf- 
Piutti, A . | und Piccoli, R., B., 1898, 
330. 

1230 Benzenoid Acids, 

Cinnamic and allied acids as a criterion 
of structure, Etherification of. Sud* 
borough, J, j., and Lloyd, L, L. Soc,, 

1898, 81-96. 

1340 Closed chain ©ns. 

3 Sulfonale cyclischer Ketone. Pentanon- 
Methylpentanon-, Methylhexanon-, und 
Heptanonsulfonal. W attach, 0, und 
Borsche , W. B., 1898, 338. 

3500 Theoretical Chemistry-* 

Stereoisomerism as affecting formation 
of ethereal - salts from unsaturated acids. 
Sudborough , J. J., and Lloyd, L, L, 
Soc., 1898,81-96. 

3550 Conditions of Chemical 
Change* Moisture, Influence on pro- 
duction and stability of ozone, and on 
interaction of mercury and halogens 
of. Shenstone, W, A, Soc., 1897, 71? 
477-488. 


Note.— The Committee of the Regional Bureau will be obliged if the members of 
theB. B. R. A, Society interested in the sciences named on the Royal Society’s list, 
will be pleased to help them in the scheme. 


gap l Sstafw Society 


GOLD MEDAL. 

The following appeal from the Eoyal Asiatic Society is published 
in the hope that the members of this Society interested in the progress 
of Oriental learning will kindly aid the project in regard to the 
establishment of a gold medal by subscribing to the fund raised for the 
purpose. 

In 1897 the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society established a 
Jubilee Gold Medal to be awarded every third year as an encourage- 
ment to Oriental learning amongst English-speaking people. 

To meet the expenses incurred in preparing a design, engraving 
dies and finding an amount to produce an income sufficient to defray 
the requisite charges, a sum of about £ 400 will be necessary. 

Subscriptions, .with interest, of £ 300 have already been received 
and a balance of about £ 100 is therefore still needed. 

Donations should be sent to the Chairman of the Medal Committee, 
Royal Asiatic Society, 22, Albemarle Street, London. 
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Art* XVII* — A Knshana stone-in sorption and the question about 
the oriijin of the Saha erct . By Devadatta , Ilamkrisbua 
B H AN DA UK A II, B . A * 

[Bead 19th October 1899.] 

Text. 

\ [Mirras] gfaegrear v° ^ 1 ff ^ qrT^5#(r)- 

R Wfcfr ^r(^rr) ^rt^t s???wr rrirremPTrir arr- 

fe^rraf frftr?frrt?it 

S sr'psmar 3Trn j ^?r% 0 r 2 f rrcr[rjnra f r ^rrc^ra 5Rf®T^r(^r)iiRw: 

smmrrt *ffagrar ^frwfrg 

Translation. 

In the year 45 of the great king Devaputra Hiivishka, in the third 
(month) of the rainy season, on the fifteenth clay — on this (date 
specified as) above, an image of the blessed incomparable Silky a 
Mt mi was installed in the Bosikavihara in Alika, by the female lay- 
worshipper Khvasicha for the gift of health for herself and for the 
welfare and happiness of her parents, her worshipful mistress, of the 
mother of Samanika, of Samanika, of jivaka, of the mother of Jivaka 
and of all creatures. 

The stone on which this inscription is engraved, was found by me 
in the library of the Bombay University. It originally belonged, I 

1 That hero the month and not the fortnight of the rainy season is to be 
understood after the numeral 3, will be ; seen from Ep. Ind. I, pp. 384 ami 
380 , See also J.B.A.S. (H.S.) VI, 1S4, where the sixteenth day clearly shows 
that the second month and not fortnight of summer is intended. 

2 * Arogyadakhina ’ is here identical with 4 ArogyadaMiin&ye This is an 

instance of the crude form taking the place of an inflected form ; for further 
instances, vide Ep. Ind.. I., 375. The expression * drogyadakshind ’ occurs in 
one of the Mathura inscriptions published by Dowson (J.B.AJ?. [N.S.]VI, 187, 
N o, 23) and G-rowse (Ind. Ant. VI, 218, No. 3). As they have misread the whole 
inscription, I submit my transcript of it : [L. 1] 3R P Tf# flfa- 

IT f ^ [L. 2] ^WWltcqm Bsf qf Vf r dT'Vf“ 

% (’:j 37lTi3“q^{%c|f% A similar phrase ‘arogadachhinao’ is to be found in 

who inscription on the Wardak vase. 

35 

ik* 
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am told, to Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji* But no information as regards 
the place where it was discovered is forthcoming. 

The inscription contains four lines of writing which covers a space 
of about 2' broad by 4" high and is in a state of almost perfect 
preservation. Immediately above the pedestal on which it is incised 
are visible vestiges of the feet only, undoubtedly, of an image of 
Buddha the gift of which the inscription purports to mention. 
The average size of letters is § ;/ in the first three lines, and is in 
the fourth. The type of characters agrees fully with that of the 
votive inscriptions of the Kushana period discovered at Mathura, 

The inscription refers itself to the reign of the Kushana king 
Huvishka, with whose name is coupled the title of Maharaja only, 
without the usual additional title Rajatir&ja. It is a Buddhist inscrip- 
tion and the object thereof is to record the installation, by the female 
lay-worshipper Khvasicha, of the statue of Sakya Muni on the 
pedestal of which it is engraved. It is dated, in numerical symbols, 
in the year forty-five, on the fifteenth day of the third month of the 
rainy season. 

This year forty-five is one of a series of dates occurring in inscrip- 
tions of the Kushana kings Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva, and 
ranging from the year 4 to 98. In order to determine the English 
equivalent of the date of this as well as other inscriptions of the 
Kushana period, we have first to settle to what era they refer. It 
was Fergusson who first started the theory that Kanishka was 
the originator of the Saka era, and that the dates of Kanishka and his 
successors are therefore years of that era. This view has been adopt- 
ed by most antiquarians, bat so far as my knowledge goes, it is only 
Fergusson and Prof. Oldenberg who give any reasons in favour of 
their thesis, and the rest simply assume it as proved. We shall first ex- 
amine the arguments of Fergusson. 3 He begins by saying that as 
worn out coins of the Roman Consular period (43 B. C.) were found 
in conjunction with those of Kanishka in the ManikyM tope supposed 
to have been built by him, it shows that Kanishka flourished after that 
date i.e„ 43 B. C. But how many years after that date Kanishka 
lived cannot, as Fergusson himself acknowledges, be determined. 
This, therefore, can hardly be called an argument. Secondly, he asserts 
that in the Ah in Posh Tope near Jelalabad, coins of Kadphises, Kanishka 
and Huvishka were obtained together with the Roman coins of Domitian, 
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Trajan, and the empress Sabina. The coin of this last-named person 
shows that the erection of the tope cannot be earl'er than 120 A. D. and 
may be as late as 140 or even 150 A. X). And if it is supposed,, 
says Fergusson, that the dates of the inscriptions of Kanishka and 
his successors are years of the Saka era, the date 48 of Huvishka 
(taking this for our present purpose) corresponds to 126-127 A. D. 
which accords perfectly with the date arrived at from the Roman 
coins — 180-140 A. I). This, I think, is the only argument on 
which Fergusson’s theory is based. Now the only thing that may 
be called certain is that Huvishka cannot be earlier than 120 A. I). 
But that he lived about this time is an assumption that requires to 
he proved. 11 And Fergus son’s argument does not prevent us from 
assigning him a later period. Nay, he himself owns the difficulty 
of placing his succcessor Vasudeva so early as 17 7 A. I). if his latest 
date 98 is supposed to be a Saka year. For the architecture 
and the sculptures of the Ali Musjid Tope which he thinks 
to have been built in the time of V asudeva, since he is the latest of 
the princes whose coins are found there, represent the doctrine of an 
advanced Mali ay an a school and the erection thereof, cannot in his 
opinion, he anterior to the fourth or the fifth century. This 
means that according to Fergusson, from the available architectural 
evidence, the dates of Vasudeva cannot refer to the Saka era, but 
must correspond to some years in the fourth or fifth century of the 
Christian era which is the conclusion our investigation will ultimately 
lead us to. 4 

We shall now test the line of reasoning which brings Prof. 
Oldenberg 5 to the conclusion that Kanishka started the Saka era. 
He first shows that the word Korano occurring on coins with 
barbaric legends of Kanishka, corresponds to the Kushana of the coins 
of his predecessors, and the Gushana of the Man iky ai inscription to 
which it tells us that that king belonged. Then the Professor refers us 
to a tetradrachm in the British museum, the legend on which reads 
according to him TYIANN O YNT02 HIAOY SAKA KOHANOY, Since 

& In tile N. Chr. (Numismatic Chronicle) for 1889, pp 274-27.5 Cunningham 
after referring the dates of Kanishka, Huvishka and V Asudeva to the Seleukidan 
era with four hundreds omitted,, brings in confirmation thereof the argument 
that Huvishka was a contemporary of the empress Sabina as tlieir coins were 
found together in the Ahin Posh Tope. My refutation of Fergusson ’s argument 
holds equally good in this case. 

s Ind, Ant. X, 214-215. 
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lie re the wor<1. 'Saka is associated with t he word Ivorano, the Professor 
argues that the K us lianas were. Sakas, and that Kanishka was therefore 
of the 'Saka nationality. . Further, he observes that as from the evidence 
of his coins Kanishka appears to have reigned about the close of the 
first century A.D. and there was no other Indian Prince at this time 
so famous as Kanishka, and as we find an era with reference to which 
the inscriptions of Kanishka and his successors appear to have been 
dated, Kanishka' was the founder of the Salta era. Now, when Percy 
Gardner first published his notice of the coin just referred to, in the 
Numismatic Chronicle, 0 he read the third word 2 AKA. And his 
reading was no doubt accepted by E. Thomas for some time, 7 but he 
soon pointed out (correctly as will be shown) when he found another 
coin of the same type that the letters between the horse's legs were 
2AN followed by AR in the held in front. 8 But in his British 
Museum Catalogue of Greek and Scythian kings of India, Percy 
Gardner rejects this reading as unintelligible and sticks to that first 
proposed by him. 0 lie further affirms that the third letter of this 
word is like a retrograde N (Vi), which on later Parthian and Bactrian 
coins Is engraved for K. But Cunningham, who carefully examined 
the legends on the diverse coins of this king arrived at the conclusion 
that with Thomas the third word in the legend must he read Sanah. 10 
In the first place he points out that there is a fifth letter B, which is 
distinct even on the aforesaid tetrad rachm but which Gardner and, 
it may be added, Prof. Oldenberg pass unnoticed. Next, he tells us 
that the legend on a similar coin noticed by Gardner in a footnote 
contains the word KOPANOY which he rightly reads as KOPANOY 
and not KOPAKOY, although here there is a retrograde N which 
according to him should have been read k. Lastly, Cunningham 
says that on one of the tetradraclnns of this king this N of 2 ANAR is 
properly formed. The correct reading therefore is Sanab and not 
Haka. The Saka extraction of Kanishka thus remains unproved 
since the reading of the legend on the tetradracbm in the British 
Museum from which it is inferred, has been shown to be erroneous. 
Prof. Oldenberg’s theory of Kanishka being the founder of the Saka 
era has therefore no ground to stand upon. 

To my mind it appears that unless the Saka nationality of Kanishka 
Is established, all attempts to show that he was the originator of the 

" « 5. flhr. (1874), XIV, X. S„ p # 161. ? Arch. Bur. AVosi, l mill.’,’ p.' 00 ib 

* J. Ik A. 8. (N. S.) f 1883, pp, 7540, * Guard. (Intro. p. xlvii. 

30 N. Ohr. 1800, pp. 111-112. 
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Saka era must be futile. But, on tlie contrary, evidence of a cogent 
nature can be adduced, looking quite the other way. Kalhana’s 
KAjataraijgini 11 speaks of Kanishka as sprung from the Turushka race 
which corresponds to the modern Turks. Again, A1 Biruni 12 tells us 
a legend which makes Kanika, i. e . Kanishka, a descendant of the 
Turk family called Shahiya, founded by Barbatakin, whom it describes 
as wearing “ Turkish dress, a short tunic open in front, a high hat, 
boots and arms,” And this is clearly attested by the royal figures 
on the coins, notably of Wema-Kadphises and Kanishka. About the 
costume and features of Wema-Kadphises, Kanishka 5 s predecessor, 
H. II. Wilson makes the following remarks: “ He wears 
a conical cap turned up at the sides, a tunic close to the body 
over which is a sort of strait coat : boots are invariably worn. The 
features are not those of the Mongal but of the Turk tribe.’ 513 
Thus Kalhana’s statement, the legend mentioned by A1 Biruni 
and the figures on the coins of Wema-Kadphises and Kanishka so 
thoroughly corroborate one another as to leave no doubt in regard to 
the Turk extraction of Kanishka. 1 ' 1 ' Further, among the foreign powers 
with which Samudragtipta entered into alliance, are mentioned in his 
Allahabad pillar inscription Daivaputrasbahishahanusbahi-Saka-Mur- 
unda. 15 There is some difference of opinion with respect to the 
first three words of this long Sanskrit compound, Cunningham 
takes them all as a single compound title referring to a Kushana 
prince. 10 Mr. V. A. Smith however like Dr. Fleet proposes to take 
them separately, each designating a different king. 17 But whatever 
may be the explanation of the first three components of the com- 
pound, this is incontrovertible that the 'Sahas are distinguished 
from the Devaputra kings of whom Kanishka was one, Kanishka 
therefore was not a Saka prince, and hence cannot be the founder of 
the Saka era. 


11 I, 170. 12 Sachan’s A1 Biruni II, 11. 33 Ar. Ant. 849. 

These arguments occurred to me long before I read Cunningham’s remarks 
regarding this point, at N. Chr. 1892, pp. 42-43. In addition to those which I 
have set forth, Cunningham has adduced other cogent arguments which in my 
opinion leave not even the shadow of a doubt as to the Sakas and the Ivushanas 
being altogether separate races. 

Fleet, Cor. Ins. Ind. Ill, 8. 

36 N. Chr. 1893, p. 118; Arch. Bur. Reports. Ill, 42. 

J. £. A. S. 1897, p. 902; Cor. Ins. bid. Ill, 14. 
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There Is one other line of argument that leads us to the same eon- 
elusion, It can scarcely be doubted that the Northern and the West- 
ern Kshatrapas were of Sitka origin. 13 The presumption therefore 
naturally arises that the dates of their inscriptions and coins are years 
of the Saka era. Secondly, 10 it has been maintained by most scholars 
that the latest Kshatrapa date 810 furnished by K shatrapa Itudrashhba ? s 
coin, if referred to the Saka era is equivalent to 888-389 A, 13, and 
that this date so much approximates to 82 G, E. i. e. 401-402 A.D., 
the earliest date in Malwa of the Guptas the successors of the 
Kshatrapas, that it is almost certain that the Kshatrapas dated their 
inscriptions and coins according to the Saka era. Thirdly, Ptolemy, 
the well-known Greek geographer, writing shortly after 150 A. D. 
speaks of Pulumayi as king of the Dekkan reigning at Paithau. 

13 In a rather mutilated Naaik inscription, Ushavadata calls himself a Saka. 
And the title of Gotamiputra SStakarni, viz., ‘Saka-Yavana-Pahlavain.-liddana 
seems to support it. Prof. Oldenberg, however (Ind, Ant. X, p. 233, note 
54j, doubts the correctness of the reading ‘Sakasa 1 before ‘Ushavaddtasa’ as the 
letters preceding it have peeled oiL But this does not appear to be plausible, 
for the number of the letters that are lost before ‘Sakasa’ can be accurately 
determined, and they can very well be restored from the other inscriptions of 
Ushavadata* It is gratifying to see that both Biihler and Bhagwanlal Indraji 
take ‘SakasaV as a word by itself, connect it with ‘Ushavad&tasa/ and thus 
make Ushavadata a $aka (Arch. Sur. West. Ind. IV, 101, note 3 ; Bomb. 
Gaz., XIV, 577-8). Mr. Bapson is inclined to suppose that the Kshatrapas were- 
Pahlavas and the principal argument he relies upon, is that from the Girnar 
inscription of Rudraddman it appears that he had appointed a Pahlava named 
Suvisdkha as his viceroy, j implying thereby that the work of administration 
could not have been entrusted to any other than a person of the same tribe 
or race as that of Rudraddman (I. B. A. 8. 1839, p. 377). But this implication 
has little weight, for we shall have then to suppose that Nahaplna was a Hindu, 
since from a Junnar inscription, we learn that he had a viceroy named 
Ayama who was certainly a Hindu as he belonged to the V at sagotra. For 
the grounds on which I hold that the Northern Kshatrapas were Bakas, see 
note 41 below. 

18 This form of the argument appears to have first suggested itself to Biihler 
and Bhagwanlal Indraji (Arch. Sur. West. Ind. V, 73 ; Bom. Gaz. XIV, 620) 
hut h ey missed the true conclusion, as they were mistaken with regard to the* 
initial year of the Gupta era. But it seems to have been successfully applied to 
determine the epoch of the Gupta era in the Early Hist, of the Dekk. pp. 130- 
81. When, however, the initial point of the Gupta era was known beyond all 
doubt, this reasoning was used by Biihler to show that the Kshatrapa dates 
rea Saka years (Die Indischen Insohrif ten, &o*, p. 47). See also Bapson on Indian 
Coins, p, 22. 
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Pulumayi was therefore not much prior to 150 A, D. The latest 
date of Nahapana is 46, known from the Junnar inscription of his 
minister Ayama. Not long after this date, Gotamiputra Satakarni 
exterminated the Kshaharata dynasty, to which Nahapana belonged. 
Bo that shortly after 124 A. D., supposing the date 46 to be a Saka 
year, Pulumayi became king. This brings Pulumayi sufficiently close 
to the time of Ptolemy so as to leave little doubt that the Kshatrapa 
dates refer to the 'Saka era. Let us now proceed a step further. Al- 
most all antiquarians concur in placing Kanishka posterior to Sodasa, 
a northern Kshatrapa, on paleographic evidence. Further, I maintain 
that on similar paleographic grounds Nahapana must be supposed to 
he prior to Sodasa. Three inscriptions which refer themselves to 
the reign of Sodasa have been published — one found at Mora 
and the other two at Mathura. 20 If we compare the characters 
of those inscriptions with those of the Nasik, Karle, and Junnar 
inscriptions of the time of Nahapana, we shall find that the former, 
although agreeing with the latter in many respects, yet occa- 
sionally have later forms, which show that they belong to a later 
period, but a period not very distant from that of the characters of 
Ushavadata’s inscriptions. The lower part of their ya ( ) is more 

rounded, and the strokes go up equally high in a good many cases, 
and sometimes the character ( cii ) has a loop to the left in almost 
the Kushana fashion. The lower horizontal base-line of na ( X ) and 
na ( I) bends slightly lower down on either side in most cases, 
while in almost all cases, it is perfectly straight in Ushavadafca’s 
inscriptions. There are two instances of bha ( $$ ) agreeing with 
those of the Kushana period. The nether part of the letter ra ( J ) 
is a curve open to the left and the subscript ra ( ) is similarly 

denoted by a curve turning to the left. These differences of characters 
cannot be ascribed to the influence of locality. For, in the -first place, 


20 Arch. Sur. Reports, XX., pi. Y„ ins. X o. 4; Ibid. III., pi. XIII., ins. 
Ho. 1 ; Ep. Ind. II., 199 ; Vienna Ori. Jour. V. 177 : Here Buhler reads the 
date 42 with hesitation, as the signs for 40 and 70 are almost alike. Bee also 
J. R. A. S.1S94, p. 531. But the date is certainly 72, as has subsequently been 
corrected by Buhler himself (Ep. Ind. IT., 55, and note 2). The date of an 
inscription of V&sudeva had similarly been wrongly read by Cunningham as 44 
(Arch. Sur. Reports III., 32, Ho. 8), and his reading of the date was adopted 
by Bhagwanlal Indraji, who was puzzled thereby (Ind. Ant. XL, 129). 
Cunningham, however, subsequently showed the correct reading of the date 
to be 74 and not 44 (N. Chr. 1892, p. 50, note 6). 
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they do not occur in earlier inscriptions at Mathura itself, e>g t No. Ik 
Ep. Ind. Vol. XL, Ft. XII. Secondly, they are to. be met with in 
other inscriptions of the same period at different places, — t'f. the Nasik 
and Kanheri inscriptions of Gotamiputra Yajna Sri Satakarni and 
the Girnar inscription of Rudradaman. In the Nasik inscription, ya 
presents the first variety, i.e. its strokes go up almost equally 
high. But in the Kanheri inscription, ya is engraved with a loop 
towards the left. ‘LV of this second type may also be noted in the 
Girnar inscription of Rud radii man, a contemporary of Yajna Hri 
Satakarni. The developed form of ‘ blia* of the time of 'Sodasa is 
noticeable in these inscriptions of Yanja Sri Satakarni and Rudra- 
daman. The curvature in the base-line of na and na is also to be 
seen in these inscriptions, though it is more distinct in the Girnar 
than iu the Nasik or Kanheri inscription. Likewise, ' ra’ whether 
medial or otherwise, terminates in a curve to the left in all these in- 
scriptions. These characteristics cannot thus be said to be local 
divergences. The conclusion may therefore be safely drawn that 
Sod&sa was later than Nahapana* but as the transitional state of the 
characters of his inscriptions shows, there was no very great interval 
between them. Now, there is a general consensus of opinion on the 
point that Sodfisa was earlier than Kanishka; and we have just seen 
that Nahapana was anterior to 'Sodasa. A fortiori, Nahapana was 
prior to Kanishka. But as the inscriptions of the time of Nahapana 
are dated, as has just been shown, in the Saka era, Kanishka could 
not possibly have started that era. 

Some scholars have argued on the data furnished by Buddhist 
legends that Kanishka flourished in the latter part of the first century 
A.D. The northern Buddhists place Kanishka 400 years after the 
Farinirvana, and as Asoka is placed by Hiuen Tsiang only a hundred 
years after Buddha, it is contended that the mistake lies with the 
exact date when the Nirvana came off, but that it is certain that Asoka 
was chronologically prior to Kanishka by 300 years, and that there- 
fore Kanishka lived towards the middle of the first century. And as 
it is clear that some era dates from the time of Kanishka, who lived 
about 50 A. D,, it is maintained that he started the Saka era. 21 Even 
conceding for the moment that Kanishka flourished as early as the 
epoch of the Saka era, he can by no means be regarded as the founder 
of that era, unless it is proved that he was a Baku. Further, in my 

Buddhist Keeords of. the Western World, Yol. I., p. GG, .note 200. 
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humble opinion mere legends afford a very frail foundation on which 
to base a theory especially when they conflict with established pro- 
positions, and even contradict one another. Thus, the northern 
Buddhists fix the date of the Greek king Mena nder, or Miiinda as the 
Indians called him, to be five centuries after the Parinirvana. This 
would seem to point to the priority of Kanishka over Menander by one 
century — a conclusion which no student of ancient Indian History will 
admit. Nay, the legend about Kanishka just stated is incompatible with 
other legends about the same king. Sung-yun mentions a tradition 
according to which Buddha predicted that three hundred years after his 
Nirvana, Kanishka would rule over the country of G and bar a, and the 
prophecy literally came to pass. 23 Again, there is one legend of an 
Arhat, who lived 500 years after the Nirvana, and who, in his short 
autobiographical description, states that in his previous life he was a 
bat, and by listening to the words of Buddhist Scriptures in that life 
he became an ascetic in his present life, and was one of the five hun- 
dred monks whom Kanishka with Parsvika summoned to draw up the 
Vibhasha 'Sastra. 23 This implies that Kanishka reigned 500 years 
after the Nirvana, In short, as the different legends about Kanishka 
assign him different dates, none of these can be utilised for the 
purpose of determining the period when he lived. The theory of 
Kanishka being the founder of the Saha era on the ground of 
Buddhist legends thus rests on a very unstable basis. 

We have thus seen that Kanishka cannot be the founder of the 
'Salta era, and that the dates of the inscriptions of Kanishka, Huvishka, 
and Yasudeva cannot therefore refer to that era. In order to deter- 
mine their English equivalent, it is essential first to settle who was 
the founder of the Saka era. Three different views have been held 
by scholars in respect of the origin of that era. Of these, the 
theory started by Fergusson and upheld by ProL Oldenberg, vis,, that 
Kanishka originated that era, has just been examined, and shown to 
be untenable. We shall now consider the other two theories suggested 
by Cunningham and Bhagwanlal Indraji respectively. Cunning- 
ham regards Chashtana to be the founder of the Baka era, as the 
dates on the coins and inscriptions of his successors are undoubtedly 
Saka years. 2 ' 5 * The dates of Nahapana, he says, must be reckoned 

22 Buddhist Records of the Western World, Yol. I., intro, ciii. 

a* Ibid. Yol. L, pp. 116 and 117. 

34 N. Chr. 1888, pp. 233 and 233 ; Ibid, 1892, p, 44. 
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from the time of Manes (100 B. C.) 35 Nahapana thus flourished 
about the middle of the first century B. C. He places Gotamiputra 
Satakarni about 78 A, D., and the Khakharatas, who are said in hTa.dk 
Inscription No. 18 to have been exterminated by Gotamiputra Sata- 
karnij are, in his opinion, the descendants of Nahapana. He thus 
makes the former a contemporary of Chashtana, maintaining that the 
mention of Chashtana and Pulurnayi by Ptolemy proves neither that 
the two kings were contemporaries nor that they were not far removed 
in time from the Greek geographer (150 A.D.). Similarly, he makes 
contemporaries, Pulurnayi and Jayadaman the sous of Gotamiputra 
Satakarni and Chashtana respectively. He further assigns a reign 
of twenty-five years to Jayadaman (100-125 A.D.) and also to his son 
Budradaman (125-150 A. I).). This is in short the view of Cunning- 
ham regarding the chronology of the Andhrabhrityas and the 
Kshatrapas which he could not hut adopt to support his theory that 
Chashtana started the Saka era. The chief characteristic of this 
view is that it is based on a number of improbable suppositions. The 
foremost of these is the thesis that the way in which Ptolemy speaks 
of Chashtana and Pulurnayi does not in the least indicate that they 
were contemporaries or were not separated by a long interval from 
the former. The most staunch advocate of this opinion was Dr* 
Biihler himself 2G But when it was ably contested and refuted by 
Dr. Bhandarkar 27 and M. Senart, he was forced to give it up, 28 and 
so far as my knowledge goes, no scholar of any repute now lends any 
countenance to it. Similarly, Cunningham insinuates that the Kha- 
kharatas, the descendants of Nahapana reigned upwards of a century- 
before they were uprooted by Gotamiputra Satakarni but almost all 
scholars are now agreed on the point, 29 that there was no great interval 
between Nahapana and Satakarni, since no Khakharata prince 
places himself between them in any inscriptions in Western India 
and ■ since a grant is made by Satakarni of a piece of land till 


as .For Cunningham’s view of the chronology of the Andhras and the Kshatra- 
pas, see Coins of Ancient India, p. 10*1 if. Tn N. Ghr, 1888, pp, 232 and 233, 
however, Cunningham refers the dates of Nahap&na to the fourth Seleukidan 
century commencing with 22 B. C. 

Arch. Sur. West. lad. V., 72 ; Ind. Ant. XII., 273-4. 
a? Dek. His., pp. 1.30, 131 ; Ind. Ant. XXL, 205-206. 
as Die Indisohen luschriften, &o., pp. 56-57. 

a® Ind. Ant. X, 225; Die Indischen Insohriflen &o., p. 57 and not© 2; 
Jour. Asia, 1897, pp. 124-125. 
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■then in the possession of Usabhadfita who it is alleged can be no 
•other than U sabhadata of the Karli and XJshavadafca of the Nasik 
inscription, the well-known son-in-law of Naha pan a. If we set 
aside these suppositions, the weakness of Cunningham’s theory is at 
once obvious. For then the combination that can be brought 
forward and has actually been brought forward 30 by scholars is as 
follows : Shortly after 46 the latest date of NHiapana, followed a 
war with Gotamiputra Satakarni who destroyed the Khakharata 
race. Satakarni reigned at least 24 years according to the Nasik 
inscription No. 14. Now, Nasik inscription No. 13, dated in his 
18th year records the donation of a village in the district of Govar- 
dhana which was formerly included in the dominions of Nahapana, 
so that the victory of Satakarni occurred before the IBtli year of his 
reign. Let us suppose that the event came off in the 15th regnal 
year of Gotamiputra Satakarni. He was succeeded to the throne by 
his son Pulumayi. Since Gotamiputra Satakarni reigned for at least 
24 years (Nasik inscription No. 14), his reign comes to a close nine 
years after the date of his conquest of Nahapana i. e. the year 47, 
so that about the year 57 of the era which Nahapana employed, may 
be placed the accession of Pulumayi who was contemporary with 
Chashtana. Now, if the dates of Nahapana are to be reckoned from 
the time of Maues as Cunningham tells us, Pulumayi lived in the 
middle of the first century B.C. He cannot thus be made a contem- 
porary of Chashtana who reigned according to Cunningham from 78 
to 100 A J). Both of them, again, are separated from Ptolemy by 
a much greater interval than is probable, on the view that the Greek 
geographer’s information was not of a much earlier date than when 
he wrote about the princes. If on the contrary, the dates of Na- 
hapana are referred to the Saka era, Pulumayi came to the throne 
about 135 A.D. and this brings him sufficiently close to the time of 
Ptolemy. But if Nahapana is supposed to have employed the Saka 
era as is generally accepted, Cunningham’s theory of Chashtana being 
the originator of that era falls to the ground. 


so The view stated here is that held by Biihler (Ind. Ant. XXL, 278 ; Pie 
Xnd’schen Inschriffcen &c. pp. 57-58). This view has no doubt been adopted 
by mo k st scholars (Ind. Ant. XXI, 204 ; J our. Asia. 1897 tome X., p, 124 and 
ff) ; but I cannot agree with Biihler in regard to the order of succession of the 
Andhrabhrifcya kings determined by him, as well as with respect to Ms 
opinion that Gotamiputra Satakarni reigned in the Dekkan, For the grounds 
on which my dissent is based, see Dek. His., p, 19 . and note I and ff. 
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Similarly, there is a general consensus of opinion amongst scholars 
that the ' duration of Jayadanuuvs reign was a very short one on 
account of the extreme rareness of his coins. According to Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Indraji, his reign lasted for three years, 31 Whatever 
the short period may be which is to be ascribed to Jayadaman, the 
period of twenty-five years which Cunningham lias assigned to him 
is in every way improbable. Next, it is curious that Cunningham, 
makes the reign of Rudradaman extend from 125 to 150 A. X>„ [be- 
cause the date which his Girnar inscription bears is 72 which, as 
Cunningham rightly considers it to be a Saha year, answers to 150 
A, D. But this date is the date of the bursting of the embankment 
of the Sudarsana lake and not of the incision of the inscription. 
There is therefore good reason to suppose that Rudradaman’s reign 
did not come to a close in 72 Saka, i. e., 150 A. D. as Cunningham 
thinks. Further, his next two sucessors were Damaghsada and 
Rudrasimha 32 The earliest and latest dates of the latter are 102 
and 108 respectively. In all likelihood therefore, Rudrasimha began 
to reign not earlier than 102. The scarcity of Damaghsada’s coins 
points to his having reigned not more than ten years, so that we get 
92 as the approximate year when Rudradaman ceased to reign. 
Rudradaman therefore appears to have continued to reign long after 72 
Saka. If we reject as improbable the suppositions to which Cunningham 
has resorted, the conclusion we come to is as follows: since Rudradaman 
reigned up to 92 Saka, in all probability his reign did not commence 
before 61 Saka ; and making an allowance of ten years for his father 
Jayadaman, which can scarcely be exceeded since his coins are very rare 
we have fifty years as the duration of Chashtana’s reign, if we hold with 
Cunningham that Chashfcana started the Saka era. It is true that a 
period of fifty years is in itself not impossible, but is extremely improb- 
able unless the contrary is proved. And as a matter of fact, the coins of 
Chastana that have been found are very few, and this points to a much 
shorter period than that of fifty years. We thus find that in order 
to maintain his theory, Cunningham had to make a number of im- 
probable suppositions and bring to his aid these no longer upheld. 

According to Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, the Saka era dates from 
the coronation of Nahapana and marks his conquest of Gujarat and 

81 History of Gujarat (Bom Gasset.. Tol. I, Pt. X.) pp. 33-34. 

82 D&maghsada is supposed by .Pandit Bhagwanlal to have been succeeded 
by his son JivMaman. But Mr. Rapson has shown that DAmaghsada was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Rudrasimha (J. R. A, S, 1809, p. 375). 
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Western Dekk&n. 33 The latest known date 46 of Nahapana is 
therefore the 46th year of his reign as well as of the Saka era. And 
the Pandit finds a confirmation of this in the effigy of Nahapana on 
Ms coins the type of which passes from his youth to his old age. 
Now, in the first place this theory cannot be entitled to our confi- 
dence unless it is shown beyond all doubt that Nahapana was an 
independent sovereign. 1 think, we may safely hold that the very 
title Kshatrapa points to the subordinate position of the person who 
assumes it unless the contrary is proved. So that Nahapana’s title 
Kshatrapa makes it highly probable that he was a dependent prince. 
Secondly, as Dr. Biihler has pointed out, the circumstance that on his 
coins his name is given in the Kharoshthi character as well as in the 
southern alphabet is ail indication of his connection with the north 
and northwest where the Indo-Scythians ruled. 34 It is therefore almost 
certain that Nahapana was not an independent ruler. Precisely the 
same line of reasoning holds good in the case of Chashtana. 35 Neither 
Nahapana nor Chashtana can therefore be the founder of any era, and 
the originator thereof must naturally be looked for in the imperial Sale a 
dynasty, whose might overshadowed the north and northwest of India. 
Again on the theory that Nahapana founded the era we shall have 
to suppose that he reigned for 46 years at least, his latest recorded 
date being as stated above 46. Whatever support this supposition may 
derive from the look of effigy of Nahapana on his coins, young and old, 
the improbability of it is evident, as the coins of Nahapana have rarely 


33 History of Gujarat, pp. 26-37. 3 4 Die Indischen Insehriften, &c., p. 57. 

35 I cannot but think that the assumption of the title Kshatrapa or Mah&k- 
shatrapa by these Western Satraps at any rate is not without significance. 
Those who were Kshatrapas were subordinate to the Mah&kshatrapas or 
some foreign kings who conquered them. Those who are styled Mah&kshag- 
trapas were independent and owed fealty to none. Nahapana on his coins 
and in his son-in-law TTshavadAta’s inscriptions (dated 41, 42 and 45) is called 
simply Kshatrapa. It is in the Junnar inscription of his minister Ay am a 
(dated 46) that the title Mah&kshatrapa is -first conjoined to his name. This 
shows that before the year 46 Nahap&na was only a Kshatrapa and occupied a 
subordinate position. Now, if the dates of Nahap&na are to be referred to the 
Saka era as held by most .antiquarians and even Pandit Bhagwanlal, he 
cannot be the founder of the Saka era, inasmuch as in the years 41, 42, and 45 
which are thus Saka years , he was not an independent ruler. Similarly on some 
of his coins Ohastana is styled Kshatrapa and on some MaMkshatrapa. This 
also indicates that at the beginning he was like Nahapana a dependent prince, 
though afterwards he rose to independent power. 
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been found. And if the Pandit assigns a reign of three years only to 
Jayadaman, father' of Rudradaman, because of the "rareness of his 
coins, it is inexplicable why he should regard Nahapana as having 
reigned for 46 years at least when the coins of the hitter also are rare. 
Thirdly, if the 'Saka era had. been instituted by Nahapana, it would 
have died with his death or with that of his successor, whosoever the 
Khakharata prince may be whom Gotamiputra Satakarni vanquished. 
There is no reason why the princes of Chashtana’s family should have 
dated their coins and inscriptions in Nahapana’ s era, because, first, 
they did not belong, like the latter, to the Khakharata race, of which, 
Nasik inscription No. 18 informs us, Gotamiputra Satakarni left no 
remnant; secondly, Nahapana’s dynasty was by no means politically 
superior to Chash tana’s ; and, thirdly, Nahapana’ s era had a standing 
of scarcely above half a century, I hold that Nahapana’s and Chash- 
tana’s family both used the Saka era because they derived their power 
from and represented in the south the imperial Saka dynasty, whence 
the Saka era originated. 86 

It was shown before that Kanishka cannot be the founder of the 
Saka era, and we have now shown that Cunningham’s conjecture that 
Ohashtana started the era is highly improbable, and that Pandit 
Bhagwanlal’s theory that the era was instituted by Nahapana is also 
untenable. Let us now proceed to determine the question : who was, 
then, the originator of the Saka era ? One of the inscriptions on the 

36 In his ‘Nasik : P&ndu Lena Oaves’ (Bom. Gaz. XIV., 617), Pandit Bhag- 
wanlal Indraji makes the following most learned remarks : u This era (?'.<?, the 
era used in the Ksbatrapa inscriptions and coins) cannot have been started by 
NahapAna, as it is improbable that Ohashtana would have adopted an era begun 
by another Kshatrapa of a different family. The era must therefore belong to 
their common overlord. Who this overlord was cannot be settled until coins 
of Nahap&na and Ohashtana are found with the Greek legend clear and entire. 
But all the Kathiawar Kshatrapas have adopted on their coins the Greek legend 
which appears on the obverse of Nahapdna’s coins, and this seems to be the 
name Vonones differently spelt.” I am perfectly at one with Pandit B hag wanlal 
here in maintaining that the era employed by the Kshatrapas, which is 
identical with the Saka era, must have been originated by their overlord, who 
as I have shown further, is no other than Vonones, though the grounds on 
which the Pandit bases his conclusion are not sound, inasmuch as the Greek 
legend on the obverse of Nahap&na and Ohashtana’ s coins, as has recently been 
shown by Mr. Rapson, is a mere transliteration of the Indian legend on the 
reverse (J. R. A. S„ 1890, pp. 359-60), and does not contain the name of 
Vonones. But the Pandit gave up this correct view, and held in his History of 
Gujarat that the Saka era was started by Nahapana, 
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Mafchura Lion Capital 37 makes an honorific mention of the Maliaehha- 
trava Kusulaa Patika. They were all engraved in the time of Rajula 
or Rajubula and his son 'Sndasa or 'Sodasa. 83 The Taxila copper-plate 
grant, 39 which bears the date 78 and refers itself to the reign of Moga, 
was issued by Patika, son of Chhatrapa Liaka Kusulaka, The iden- 
tification of Patika of the Mathura inscription with Patika of the 
Taxila plate is scarcely subject to doubt especially on account of the 
tribal name Kusulaka. It abo follows that Rajubula and Liaka on 
the one hand, and Sodasa and Patika on the other, were contem- 
poraries. There is a Mathura inscription which is dated in the year 
72 in the reign of 'Sodasa. 410 This year 72 of the time of Sodasa and 
the year 78 of the time of Patika must therefore belong to one and 
the same era since the two Kshatrapas were contemporaries. 

It has been shown that the dates of the Western Kshatrapa inscrip- 
tions refer to the Saka era. Nahapana’s latest date is 46, which 
is therefore a Saka year. 'Sodasa’ s date is 72. I have indicated above- 
that Sodasa was undoubtedly posterior to Nahapana, but that they 
were not far removed in time from one another. So that the date 72 
of Sod&sa in all likelihood belongs to the Saka era equally with the 
date 46 of Nahapana, especially as, like the latter, the former was a 
Kshatrapa and a Saka. 41 And, further, Patika was a contemporary 
of Sodasa. His date 78 must also therefore be supposed to be a Saka 
year. Again, the Taxila plate refers itself to the reign of Moga, who 
has been identified with Maues of the coins. Maues was thus the 
overlord of Chhatrapa Liaka, father of Patika. The wording of the 
Taxila plate is [ <e Saiiivatsajraye athasatatimae 20 20 20 10 4 4 
maharayasa mahamtasa [Mojgasa, ” &c. Some scholars have held 
that the year 78 refers to an era founded by 4£oga. 4a But 
Dr. Rubier has pointed out that the year 78 is not of any era started 

J. K. A. S. (ST. S.), 1894, p. 537. »s J bid. p. 530. 

38 33 p. Ind. IV., p. 54 and if. 40 See note 18 supra . 

41 One inscription on the Mathura Lion Capital is engraved in honour of 
the whole Sakastana (J. E. A. S., 1894, p. 540). Sakastana is Sakasth&na, 
t.e., the land of the Sakas, and corresponds to the Sakastene of Isidorus, the 
Sejistan of the early Muhammadan writers, and the Sist&n of the present day. 
The name clearly implies that the Sakas had occupied and permanently 
settled in that province. And unless we suppose EAjubula and Socl&sa to be 
Sakas, it is inconceivable why there should be an honorific mention of Saka- 
stana in one of the Mathura Lion Capital inscriptions which record the gifts of 
the members of their dynasty. 

« J. E. A. S„ 1894, p. 553, 
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by Moga, but of the era used in his time* 8 Tin’s appears to be the 
correct explanation and similar wording from other inscriptions might 
he quoted in support of it.. 4 ’ 4 It is thus clear that the year 78 of the 
Taxila plate refers to the Saka era, and that this era was in vogue in 
the time of Moga or Maues, a prince of the Saka dynasty which held 
direct sway over the north and the northwest of the country. And 
if our object is to find out who was the originator of the Saka era, 
we must fix upon the first Saka sovereign of this dynasty to which 
Maues belonged. 

Various coins bearing bi-lingual legends, of kings such as Vonones* 
Spalirises, Azas, &c., whose Saka nationality is unquestionable, have 
been found, but the order of their succession has not yet been satis- 
factorily determined, although the legends enable us to do so. Not a 
single coin of Vonones has yet been discovered whereon both the Greek 
and Kharoshthi legends give his name. But the coins, the Greek 
legends of which mention the name of Vonones, and the Kharosthi, those 
of other personages, arc not few. Now, I believe that the prince whose 
name occurs in the Greek legend on the obverse is the paramount ruler, 
and the personage whose name is mentioned in the Kharoshthi legend on 
the reverse is a viceroy appointed by that sovereign, especially as we 
find that while certain coins bear the names of different persons on the 
reverses, they have the name of one and the same king on all the 
obverses. The titles affixed to the name of Vonones are Basileus 
Basileon Megas which unmistakably point to his supreme power. 
The different personages whose names are mentioned in the Kharo- 
shthi legends are — (i) Spalahores, who is said to be Maharaja-bhrata, 
(ii) Spalgadames, son of Spalahores, and (iii) Azas. 45 Spalahores, 
Spalgadames and Azas were, therefore, subordinate to Vonones. It is 
also plain that during the life-time of Vonones, Spalahores died and 
his son Spalgadames succeeded him to his viceroyalty, since in addi- 
tion to the coins which bear the father’s name, there are others, the 
reverses of which give the son’s name, with the name of the same 
overlord Vonones on the obverses of the coins of both. Next come the 


45 Ep, Ind, IV., 56, remark 1. 

44 Bee e.g. Sod&sa’s inscription (Ep. Ind. II., 199) ; Kudrasimha’s inscrip- 
tion (Ind. Ant. X, 257) ; and Rndrasena’a inscrption (J. B. B. R, A. B. VIII.* 
234 fb; Ind. Ant. XII., 32), In all these inscriptions the genitive of the 
name of the prince is connected with the year sometimes preceding it and 
sometimes following it as in the above. 

43 N. Chr. 1890, pp. 136-188; Gard., pp. 98-99. 
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coins of Spal irises which present two varieties : (i) coins bearing his name 
alone in both the legends and (ii) coins on which his name occurs on 
the obverse in the Greek legend, and those of others on the reverse in 
the Kharoshthi. • The names on the reverse are — (i) Spalgadames 
and (ii) Azas. 46 These last were, therefore, the viceroys of Spalirises. It 
has just been stated that Spala bores died when his overlord Vonones was 
alive, and that after him the viceroy ship was held b}" his son Spalga- 
dames. And no coins on which the name of Spalahores is associated 
with that of Spalirises have been obtained® Vonones, therefore, as 
having the father and the son for his viceroys, must be the earlier 
prince, while Spalirises, who had the son only for his viceroy, must be 
the later. Spalirises was, therefore, the successor of Vonones. Simi- 
larly, the coins of Azas may be distinguished into three classes : 
(i) those in which his name is found in the Kharoshthi legend on the 
reverse in conjunction wltli those of Vonones and Spalirises in the 
Greek on the obverse ; (ii) those which contain his name in both the 
legends with titles indicative of supreme power ; and (iii) those which 
bear his name in the Greek legend on the obverse and mention the 
names of Azilises and Aspavarma in the Kharoshthi on the reverse. 47 
The first class was issued when he was in a subordinate position with 
reference to Vonones and Spalirises, and the last two indicate that 
Azas was a paramount sovereign when they were struck. Azas there- 
fore could not have been a supreme ruler during the time of Vonones 
and Spalirises, but came to the throne after them and then became 
an overlord. The coins of Azilises are likewise of three distinct 
classes : (i) coins whereon his name is restricted to the Kharoshthi 
reverse, and that of Azas mentioned in the Greek obverse : (ii) those in 
both the legends on which his name is given, and is coupled with the 
epithets of a paramount sovereign ; and (iii) two coins at least on 
which Ms name occurs on the obverse in the Greek legend, and that 
of Azas on the reverse in the Kharoshthi. 4,9 The first class shows 
that Azilises was a governor, and hence subordinate to Azas , when the 
latter was alive, while the rest two classes point to his supreme power. 
Azilises was therefore the successor of Azas and became, a sovereign 
after the death of the latter. I have just stated that on two coins 

40 N, Chr. 1890, pp. 338-139; in the notice of coin No. 7 on p, IBS, the 
heading given is ‘Spalahores and Spalgadames,’ but instead of Spalahores, 
Spalirises is wanted ; Gard. pp. 100 and 102. 

47 K. Chr. 1890, pp. 140-152 and 170 ; Gard. pp. 73-92 and 173. 

** N. Chr. 1890, pp. 153-155 and 149; Gard. pp. 93-97 and 92. 
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at least the names of Azilises and Azas are found on the Greek 
obverse and the KharoshtM reverse respectively. This indicates 
that Azas was subordinate to Azilises. But this Azas must not be 
identifed with the Azas just metioned. We must suppose that there 
were two princes of that name, one the predecessor and the other the 
successor of Azilises, and it is not unlikely that some of the coins 
hitherto presumed to be issued by Azas I . were really struck by Azas 
IL Thus, the order of succession of these Saka kings deduced from 
an examination of the legends on their coins is as follows : first comes 
Vonones, then Spalirises, then Azas I., after him Azilises and after him 
Azas II, There remains one more Saka prince named Maues whose 
coins also have been discovered. And now the question arises: where 
to place him? whether to place him before Vonones or after Azas II. ? 

Before we proceed to decide this point, it is of vital importance to 
consider the views of Percy Gardner and Cunningham in respect of 
the succession of these 'Saka rulers. Percy Gardner places Maues 
earlier than any other of these Saka princes and remarks that “he 
ruled some Scy bhic invaders who had entered India not through the 
Kabul valley ’ 5 but by the Karakoram pass. Azas, according to him , 
was the immediate successor of Maues. He further observes that 
Vonones and Spalirises, 44 who from the find-spots of their coins seem 
to have reigned in Kabul, may have been tributary to Azas . 49 
Various other remarks have been made by him regarding the rela- 
tionship of these kings, but with these we are not concerned . 50 Now, 

49 Gard. Intro. XI. ft 1 . 

50 Spalahores on his coins calls himself Ma hdrdi d b lirdtd. Who this maha- 
raja was Percy Gardner is unable to determine. But I think that almost 
certainly, Spalahore was a brother of Yonones, as the latter clearly appears 
to be his overlord, and therefore the king whose brother Spalahores was, can 
be no other than Vonones, Similarly, one class of Spalirises 1 coins bears on 
the Greek obverse the legend Ba site us Adelphos Spalirises, and on the Kharosh- 
thi reverse MaMr&ja bhr&ta Dhramiasa Spalirisasa. This, in my opinion, is 
indicative of his inferior position at the time when they were struck. And as 
we have seen that before Spalirises became a sovereign, Vonones was the 
paramount ruler, it can scarcely be seriously doubted that he too like Spala- 
hores was a viceroy appointed by and a brother of Vonones, Vonones was 
thus the supreme ruler, and appointed his brothers Spalirises and Spalahores 
viceroys to govern the provinces conijuered by him, and after the death of the 
latter, conferred the viceroyal ty on his nephew, i.e. Spalahores* son, Spalga- 
dames. This seems to ray mind the relationship in which t.hey stood to 
one another. But how Azilises, Vonones, Spalirises and Spalahores were the 
sons of Azas as Gardner maintains is quite inexplicable to me. 
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first, do the coins show that Vonones and Spalirises were tributary 
to Azas? Whenever Azas strikes coins together with 'Vonones and 
Spalirises, the names of the last two kings occur in the Greek and 
that of Azas in the Kharoshthl legend- Primd facie , when the name 
of one prince is in the Greek legend and of another in the Kharosh- 
thi, the latter must be looked upon as tributary to the former. The 
Kharoshthl legend on the coins was obviously meant for the Indian 
subjects of the province where they were current. When both the 
Greek and Kharoshthl legends contain the name of one king only, it 
must be supposed that he was the sole as well as the direct ruler of 
the territory. But when these legends give different names, it is 
natural to infer that the personage whose name is found in the 
Kharoshthl governed the province directly, and the prince whose 
name is placed in the Greek was the sovereign under whom he held 
the office of viceroy. On all the coins whereon the names of Azas 
and V onones or Spalirises are associated, that of the first is invariably 
restricted to the Kharoshthl, and those of the last two to the Greek 
legend. Azas, therefore, far from being the overlord of V onones or 
Spalirises, was himself their viceroy during’ their life-time. If it is, 
however, supposed for the moment that the prince, whose name is 
found in the Kharoshthl legend, must be considered paramount, then 
Aspavarma who strikes in conjunction with Azas and whose name is 
mentioned in the Kharoshthl, whereas that of Azas is confined to the 
Greek legend, must be regarded as the overlord of Azas. Never- 
theless, Gardner thinks him to be a subordinate of Azas . 51 Again, 
we know that Spalahores, Spalgadames and Azas strike coins together 
with Vonones, the names of the first three being restricted to the 
Kharoshthl legends. If we now suppose for the sake of argument 
that princes whose names occur in the Kharoshthl legends are 
sovereigns, we shall have to infer that Vonones was tributary also to 
Spalahores and Spalgadames, when, as a matter of fact, the titles 
Basileus Basileon Mages are conjoined with the name of Vonones and 
the epithet Dharmtka only with the names of Spalahores and Spal- 
gadames. The fact, therefore, of Azas* name being confined to the 
Kharoshthl, while those of Vonones and Spalirises are mentioned in 
the Greek legend, clearly shows that V onones and Spalirises, far from 
being tributary to Azas, were each in his turn the overlord of Azas. 
Again, as I have said above, when certain coins give the names of 


Gard, Intro, XJUIXI. 
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different persons on the reverses, but bear the name of one and the 
same prince on the obverses, the latter must evidently be considered 
to be the supreme lord of the former. We have seen that there are 
coins which contain the names of Spalahores, Spalgadames and 
Azas on the reverses, but have the name of one and the same prince 
Vonones on the obverses. Vonones was therefore the overlord not 
only of Spalahores and Spalgadames, but of Azas also. Likewise, 
coins have been found, as stated heretofore, the reverses of which 
give the names of Spalgadames and Azas and the obverses of which 
bear the name of Spalirises only. This shows that not only Spalga- 
dames, but Azas also, acknowledged the supremacy of Spalirises. In 
short, the statement that Vonones and Spalirises were tributary to 
Azas has no ground to stand upon. On the contrary, the assertion 
that Vonones and Spalirises were the overlords of Azas is in 
every way entitled to our confidence. Whether or not Manes was 
the first Saha prince, as Gardner supposes, will shortly be considered, 
but with regard to his remark about the route by which the Scythia 
invaders, headed by Maues, poured into India, we may at this 
stage draw attention to the refutation thereof by Cunningham, who 
says : “ I feel quite certain that they could not have come through 
Kashmir by the Kharakoram pass, as suggested by Professor 
Gardner, as that pass, instead of being open all the year round, is 
closed during winter and could never be traversed by an army even 
in summer. 5,92 Cunningham further holds, and rightly, I think, that 
they first occupied Araehosia and Drangiana and thence spread east- 
ward to the valley of the Indus, The Chinese authorities, as he 
himself says, are in favour of this view. And further, I may remark 
that Sakastana, which designates modern Sistan, doubtless shows that 
the Sakas first occupied and settled in that province and that this 
country appears afterwards to have been looked up to by the Sakas 
with patriotic feelings, since, as mentioned above, there is an honorific 
mention of Sakastana in the celebrated Mathura Lion Pillar 
Capital. cs 

Although I express my full concurrence in these remarks of 

** N. Chr. 1890, p. 104. 

53 See note 41 supra ; similarly Khoras&n was called after the .Korean or 
jviishana tribe, fabulist an after the J&buli tribe of the Ephthaliies, and 
Sogdiana after the Bughdi 4 tribe. I think these provinces received the names 
of the tribes, as it was in these that they first gained a firm footing and 
established themselves permanently in their conquests southwards. 
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Cunningham, I must express my dissent from his view which distin- 
guishes the family of Maues from that of Vonones and makes the 
former rulers of the Punjab, and the latter, of the country around 
Kandahar and Ghazni . 54 According to him, Maues at the head of a 
Saka horde first conquered Sakastana and then advanced further into 
the east and occupied the Punjab, leaving behind him Vonones who 
afterwards either rebelled or was himself made the ruler of Sakastana 
by Maues who was content with his Indian dominions. On the 
death of Maues, Vonones and Azas disputed each the claim of the 
other to the throne, and it was settled by both maintaining their 
equal authority. And, further, a,s the coins of Maues are found only 
in the Punjab, and of Azas and Azilises little beyond Jelalabad, 
whereas the money of Vonones and Spalirises is confined to the 
country around Kandahar and Ghazni, Cunningham holds that Azas 
and Azilises were the successors of Maues. Now, in the first place, 
I cannot but feel certain that the sequence of the reigns of Vonones, 
Spalirises, Azas I.. Azilises and Azas II. deduced from the legends 
of their coins is indisputable. Why then should we not regard 
these princes as members of one and the same dynasty P Again, 
Cunningham maintains that the claim to the throne of Maues, con- 
tested by Vonones and Azas, was 6i adjusted by admitting the equal 
authority of Azas.” But we have seen that on coins which he strikes 
together with Vonones and Spalirises, the name of Azas is restricted 
to the reverse. This shows that he was tributary to Vonones and 
Spalirises. This conclusion is assented to by Cunningham himself, 
who says that <£ politically they were certainly connected, as Azas 
acknowledged the supremacy of Vonones and afterwards of Spalirises 
by placing their names on the obverse on bis coins .” 55 It is there- 
fore evident that during the life-time of Vonones and Spalirises, Azas 
was their subordinate. Further, according to Cunningham, Azas 
succeeded Maues, but I cannot comprehend how this can be so, when 
the legends on his coins distinctly and unmistakably connect him 
with Vonones and Spalirises and show him to he the successor of the 
latter, whereas no such connection with Maues is at all discernible. 

We shall now examine the argument often adduced in favour of 
the first place in the dynastic list assigned to Maues. Such numis- 
matists as Wilson, Von Sallet, Percy Gardner and Cunningham 50 

54 N, Chr. 1890, p. 107. 

5(i Ar. Ant. p. 313; Grard. Intro.. p, xl.; N. Chr. 1890, p. 110; Ibid . 1888, 
p, 242. 
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have maintained that since there are two types of Manes 5 coins which 
are identical with those of Demetrius and Apollodotns, he was not 
much posterior to these Greek princes and must therefore be regarded 
as the earliest prince of the Saka dynasty. Accordingly he has been 
placed about 70 B. G. by Gardner and about 100 B. C« by Gunning- 
haul. The question that we have now to consider is ; f Is identity of 
type a sure mark of contemporaneity ? 5 I believe that when the type 
of any two kings’ coins is alike or even identical, it does not necessarily 
follow that they were contemporary or even nearly contemporary to 
each other. It is not unlikely that the coinage of one of these kings 
was in circulation in the time of the other to whom it might have 
suggested types for his coinage. And this in fact appears to be the 
case from the coins of Manes himself. For one type of his coins is 
a close imitation of a coin of Apollodotns, and another an exact copy 
of a coin of Demetrius. And if we availed oursel ves for the moment 
of the dates assigned by Gardner 57 to the Greek and the Indo- 
Scythian princes, there would be an interval of ninety years between 
Demetrius and Apollodotns and of thirty years between Apollodotns 
and Manes. Demetrius is thus anterior to Manes by one hundred 
and twenty years. This chronological difference between the Greek 
and the Indo-Scy tliian king is, in my opinion, much less than it most 
probably is. 58 However, even if we accept it, it can scarcely be 
reasonably maintained that Manes was contemporary or even nearly 
contemporary with Demetrius* Identity of type is therefore not a 
sure proof of contemporaneity, and, in particular, in the case of 
Manes we have just seen that he cannot possibly be contemporane- 
ous with Demetrius and Apollodotus at the same time, seeing that 
they were removed from each other by ninety years, and from Maues 
by one hundred and twenty, and thirty years at least respectively. 
The assertion that Maues was the first Saka ruler, entirely based on 
the argument of the identity of type, thus falls to the ground. 

Again, the fact that Maues 5 coins are confined to the Punjab 59 
militates against the supposition that he was the first Saka prince. 
For one would expect to find the coins of the first Saka prince in 
countries to the west and north-west of the Punjab, and not in the 

57 Gard, Intro* p, xxxiii. 

Prof.. Gardner allots an average of ten years only to every one of the 
Greek and Scythian kings. But I think that ordinarily an average of at least 
fifteen years should be assigned to each reign, 

58 N. Chr. 1890, p, 106* 
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Punjab only. 60 Therefore it is again supposed that Manes and bis 
horde came into the Punjab by the Karakoram pass. 61 But the 
improbability or even the impossibility of its being used we have 
already shown on the authority of General Cunningham himself. 
Besides, the theory itself to support which this supposition is made, 
we have shown to be groundless, as it makes Maues a contemporary 
of two princes removed from each other by an interval of ninety years 
at least. The plain conclusion, thei*efore, from the fact that Maues’ 
coins are confined to the Punjab, that he was the last of the Saka 
princes must be accepted. Further, it is worthy of note that during 
the reigns of Vonones, Spa! irises, Azas and Azilises, we find powerful 
viceroys ruling under their authority over different provinces. But 
the reign of Maues is conspicuous by the absence of viceroys, such as 
Azas was in the time of Vonones and Spalirises, or Azilises during 
the reign of Azas himself. This also shows the curtailment of the 
Saka power in Maues’ time, and therefore points to his being the last 
Saka ruler. Again, it is morally certain and I think that unless the. 
contrary is proved, we may hold that the Mathura date 72 of Sodasa, 
the Taxila date 78 of Patika, the Takht-i-Bahi date 103 of the 
Lndo-Parthian prince Gondophares, the Pan jtar date 123 of a Gushana 
prince (whose name is lost), t%c., are years of one and the same era. 6 ® 
But the year 103 was the 26th year of the reign of Gondophares, 
who thus seems to have come to the throne in 78. The Taxila copper, 
plate charter was issued in the year 78. Maues and Gondophares 
were therefore contemporaries. And we know that the Saka power 

60 I have mentioned heretofore that the name Sakastene shows that the 
Sakas first occupied and settled in that province, and thence penetrated east- 
ward into the Punjab. Hence, if Maues had been the first Saka sovereign, his 
coins would have been found to the West of the Punjab; but since they are not, 
it is highly improbable that Maues was the earliest of the Saka rulers, 

01 Hard. Intro. XL. 

62 Dr. Biilher was inclined to the same view (Vienna Ori. Jour. Vol. X., 
p, 1 73), I shall show the extremely great probability of the correctness of 
his view further in the sequel. It is interesting to find that in M. Sen art’s 
opinion the Taxila date of Moga and the Takhtd-Bahi date of Gondophares 
are links of the same chain and refer to the Saka era (Ind. Ant. XXI., 207). 
In my humble opinion, all the dates mentioned above, including those given by 
M. Senart, are years of the &aka era. And the numismatic difficulty in accept- 
ing this view, to which he has adverted, if we hold Kanishka to be the founder 
of the Saka era, disappears when it is held that the era was not instituted by 
Kanishka, and that he flourished a century at least after Gondophares, as 
I shall attempt to show further on. 
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was overthrown by Gondophares, whose coins found nil over the 
Punjab, as well as at Kandahar, Sistan, Jelalabad and 'Begram" 
doubtless prove that liis sway was established over all the territories 
formerly held by the Sakas. Manes is therefore the last prince of 
the Saka dynasty. According to our view, Vonones, the earliest, first 
conquered Araehosia and Drnngiana, and thence pressed his victories 
further into the Punjab. And in all these districts the coins of 
Vonones’ viceroys are found. We therefore hold that, like almost all 
invaders, Vonones entered into the Punjab from the west and not 
through Kashmir. From the find-spots of their coins, Vonones and 
Spalirises appear to have ruled over Araehosia, Drangiana, the lower 
Kabul valley, and the Western Punjab. 01 But after the death of the 
atter, Asms I. seems to have lost many of the 'Saka possessions in 
Afghanistan, his rule being confined only to the lower Kabul valley and 
the Punjab, where his coins have been found in abundance. 65 The 
dominions of Azilises and Azas II. were much the same as those of 
Azas I. It thus appears that after Spalirises, the diminution of the 
extent of the Saka kingdom had set in Afghanistan till the whole 
was lost in the reign of Maues, whose sway, as we have seen, was 
restricted to the Punjab only. We know that the Saka dynasty was 
supplanted by the Indo-Parthians. When they commenced their 
inroads and pressed upon the 'Sakas, the latter had naturally to leave 
their possessions in Afghanistan and the west more and more into 
the hands of their conquerors and remain content with their Indian 
dominions ; and finally the Western Punjab also was wrested from 
them by Gondophares. 

m ee “, Qbserved above that i4 Is natural to suppose the date 
78 of the Tania plate- aa a year of the era not started by Mo -a 
or Maues, but used in his time, that this era is in all likelihood the 
baka era, and that if we could fix upon the first Saka prince of the 
impend dynasty to which Maues belonged, we should find the origin a - 
tor of the Saka era. With this end in view, we have determined the 
following order of succession of these Saka rulers, viz., (i) Vonones. 
( 11 ) Spalirises, (lii) Azas I., (iv) Azilises, (y) Azas II., and (vi) Maues 
Vonones thus appears to be the first prince of the Saka dynasty, and 

* 8 Chr - 1890 > PP- 123-128 ; Ga*d. Intro. XhV. 

" N - 1S90 > PP* 106 - 107 5 Sard. Into. XLI. Since the coins of Azas. 

l u V1W>r0J ° f Vououes aud Spalirises, are found in the Western 'Punjab 
the latter appear to have had it under their sway, 

BS Ar. Ant., p. 321 ; N. Chr. 1890, p. 110. 
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hence the founder of the Saka era. And, further, if we assign an 
average duration of fifteen years to the reign of each one of these 
kings, our calculation gives the year 76 as the initial year of the 
reign of Maues, and the year 90 as the last year of that reign. This 
result fits excellently ; lor in the first place the initial year of his 
reign, according to our recokening, is earlier than and hence not 
inconsistent with the date 78 of the Taxila plate of Pafcika, and, 
secondly, his reign closes before the date 103 of the Takht-i-Bah, 
inscription, when Gondophares was alive and ruling over the Punjab. 
For about thirteen years the dominions of Gondophares and Manes 
were conterminous with one another, and shortly before or after the 
year 90, Gondophares wrested the Punjab from the Sakas. If this 
line of reasoning has any weight, the Saka era originates from 
Vonones. The coins of Vonones have not yet been obtained, but 
those of his viceroys have been found in Arachosia, Sistan, the lower 
Kabul valley, and the Western Pun jab. To my mind it appears that 
the seat of Vonones’ government lay to the west or north-west of 
Sistan, and that he subjugated Sistan, Arachosia, and other districts 
in the neighbourhood and appointed viceroys to govern them. 
Vonones must therefore have been a powerful sovereign. It has 
been alleged that Vonones sounds an In do-Par thian name. But we 
have seen that his successors were Azas, Azilises, and Manes — which 
names are unquestionably Indo-Scy thian. We may therefore suppose 
either that some of the Saka kings assumed Indo- Parthian names as 
they did Indian, or that, as remarked by Mr. Kapson, 60 a strong 
Parthian element was existent among the Sahas of this period. Be 
that as it may, if Azas, Azilises, and Maues were Sakas, their pre- 
decessor Vonones must be of Saka origin. 

We have thus determined that Vonones was the founder of the 
Saka era, or, what is the same thing, we have seen that the Imperial Saka 
supremacy is to be assigned to the second half of the first and the 
first half of the second century after Christ. And in order to find 
out the English equivalent of the dates in the reigns of Kanishka, 
Huvishka and Vasudeva — which, is the principal topic of our discus- 
sion, we have to settle how many years after the extinction of the 
Saka sovereignty Kanishka and his successors flourished. 

I have remarked above that the Mathura date 72 of Sodasa, the 
Taxila date 78 of Patika, the Takht-i-Bahi date 103 of Gondophares, 

66 Indian Coins, p, 8. 

as 
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the Paujtar date 123 of a Gushana prince whose name is lost, &c., 
are all years of one and the same era. And, further, since the first 
two dates, as we have seen, must be feaka years, the other dates also 
must be referred to the Saka era. Now, if these dates belong to the 
same era, the Takht-i-Bahi date 103 is later than the 'l'axila date 
78, and the Panjtar date 123 later than the Takht-i-Bahi date 103. 
And this result is quite in keeping with the generally accepted fact 
that the Saka rule over North-western India was overthrown by the 
Indo-Parthians and the Indo-Parthians by the Kushanas. Again, it 
might be objected that these dates cannot refer to the same era, as 
we have them to suppose that after the lapse of only twenty years the 
Kushanas succeeded the Indo-Parthians in the sovereignty over 
Gandhara and the Punjab. But it must be borne in mind that the 
coins of Gondophares have come from the lower Kabul valley, the 
upper and the lower Indus valley, Sistau and Kandahar, but those of 
his successors Orthagnes, Abdgases, Pakores, &c„ have been obtained 
all over these regions, except the lower Kabul and the upper Indus 
valley. 87 These last-mentioned territories were not therefore after 
Gondophares in the possession of his successors, and mast therefore have 
been seized by the Kushanas. The difference of only twenty years 
between the Takht-i-Bahi and Panjtar dates is thus explained not by 
the supposition that the Indo- Parthian power became extinct in that 
short period, but by the inference from the find-spots of coins that the 
lower Kabul and the upper Indus valley were lost to tile Indo-Parthians 
soon after the death of Gondophares and occupied by the Kushanas. 

Now, I cannot but think that there are no cogent reasons to hold 
that Kanishka was the originator of any era. Certainly he was not 
the king who first established the independence of the Kushana 
dynasty. For so far as our knowledge goes, the real founder of this 
dynasty was Kujula-Kadphises. Nor was he the first Kushana 
sovereign who struck gold coins, if they are to be supposed as an 
indication of the extension of power and prosperity. For the gold 
coinage was first issued by his predecessor Wema-Kadphises. Nor 
does he appear to be a great conqueror who extended the dominions 
inherited by him. The coins of his predecessor were collected alono* 
the Kabul valley and were found all over the Punjab and the North" 
wester n provinces as far eastward as Gorakhpur and Ghazipur. 8 ' 1 

Gard. Intro, xlv. ; N. Chr. 1890, pp. 122-123. " ——————— 

88 N. Chr. 1889, p. 277 ; Ar. Ant. pp. 353 and 358. It deserves to he noticed 
that the corns of Wema-Kadphises have not been found in abundance only at 
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And Kanishka, to judge from the find-spots of his coins, does not 
seem to have added to these vast dominions. Perhaps, it may be 
argued that from the Kajatarangini we learn that Kanishka and his 
successors ruled over Kashmir, whereas we have no evidence to hold 
that Wema-Kadphises ever possessed that province. But I think 
that since Kanishka and his successors are mentioned in the Hajataran- 
gini only as the founders of new cities, the omission of the name of 
Wema-Kadphises may be explained away by the fact that he did not 
found any new town. Even granting that Kanishka first subjugated 
Kashmir, the mere conquest of such a small and not an important 
province as Kashmir would not entitle him to be called a great 
conqueror. It is therefore inconceivable why Kanishka should be 
considered as the originator of any era . C9 The principal thing that 
has immortalized his name is his conversion to Buddhism and the 
assembly of Buddhist monks convened under his patronage. But I 
cannot understand how this fact can be sufficient to make him the 
founder of an era. I am therefore strongly inclined to hold with 
Cunningham 70 that the dates of the inscriptions of Kanishka, 
Huvishka and Vasudeva are abbreviated by the omission of hundreds. 
The questions that now arise are : how many hundreds have been 
omitted and to what era are the full dates to be referred ? 

Four kings at the most appear to have reigned before Kanishka, 
viz. Knjula-Kadphises, Kujula-Kara-Kadphises, the Nameless King 
and Wema-Kadphises. With the question whether or not the Name- 
less King was a Kushana prince we are not concerned. For anyhow 

a few specific places or scattered sparsely over many places, but that they 
have been obtained in plenty and over almost the whole of the Kabul valley, the 
Punjab and the North-western provinces as far as Gorakhpur and Ghazipur. 
The inference from the find-spots of his coins, as regards the extent of his 
dominions, is almost certain, and not overshadowed by doubt as in most oases 
where this form of argument is utilised. 

69 Gardner thinks that the Saka era was perhaps started by Kadphises II., 
he. Wema-Kadphises, since he “begins the issue of Indo-Scythian gold coins : 
and Kanerki’s earliest date is the year 9” (Gard. Intro. li., note *). Since the 
above was written by Gardner, an inscription has been discovered which is 
dated in the year 5 in the reign of Kanishka (Ep, Inti. I., 381). Conceding 
however that the year 9 is the earliest date of Kanishka, it is next to impos- 
sible that Wema-Kadphises should have reigned only for eight years, as his 
coins have been collected in vast numbers over a very wide region, 

70 Book of Indian Eras, p, 41 ; N. Chr. 1892, pp. 44-45 ; but I do not agree 
with him in referring the dates of Kanishka and his successors to the 
Seleukidan era, as will be noticed further on. 
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we have to take the period of his reign into consideration. That he 
reigned after Kujula-Kadphises and before Kanishka and over the 
Kushana dominions can easily be shown. The Kind- spots of his 
coins 71 show that the extent of his kingdom was almost the same as 
that of Wema-'Kadphises — which means that he ruled over the 
Kush ana territories. A coin has been noticed by Cunningham 72 
which bears on the reverse the faces of the Nameless King and 
Wema-Kadphises with their peculiar symbols in front of them. On 
his copper coins Wema-Kadphises assumes the titles that are found 
on the coinage of the Nameless King only. Various other similarities 
have been mentioned by Cunningham, which indubitably indicate 
that he was not far removed in time from Wema-'Kadphises, and that 
for some time and over some region at least, as can be inferred from 
that peculiar coin, they were contemporaries reigning together. 
We must not however suppose that for long they were ruling together 
over the same territories or were intimately connected with each 
other. For the coins of the Nameless King are mostly of copper and 
rarely of silver, while those of Wema-K ad pluses are of copper and gold, 
and not a single specimen of silver has hitherto been discovered. The 
Nameless King therefore ruled over the Kushana territories after 
K uj ul a-Kad p h i s e s and before Kanishka, and had an altogether 
separate reign, at any rate for a long time. 78 Now, each one of these 
kings seems to have had a long reign as appears from the vast 
number of coins found. 7 * Assuming that the Kushana ruler, whose 
name is lost in the Pan jtar inscription, is Kujula-Kadphises, and that 
he began foreign independently in 120, i.e, three years before 123, 
the date of the inscription, an average period of twenty years to each 

Ar. Ant., p. 332 ; N. Chr. 1890, p. 115 ; Ibid. 1892, p. 72. 

72 N. Chr. 1892, p. 56, 

73 In my opinion, Wema-Kadphises came after the Nameless King. For 
if the Nameless King is placed between Wema-Kadphises and Kanishka. we 
should find his gold coins, but the Nameless lung does not appear to have 
issued gold coinage. 

74 This, however, cannot be said of Kujula-Kara-Kaclphises. In fact, the 
general current of opinion amongst numismatists is to regard the coins of this 
prince as different types of the coinage of Kujula-Kadphises (Bapson : Indian 
Coins, p. 17), so that before Kanishka (here lived only three princes, tite, 
Kujula-Kadphises, the Nameless King, and Wema-Kadphises. Wo have thus 
three reigns covering a period of eighty years, or an average period of 2<>§ 
years for each one of the three princes— a period which agrees with the 
abundance of their coins better than the period of twenty years which we 
have assigned to each. 
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on© of these kings brings Wema-Kadphises’ reign to a close in 200. 
And I have stated, above that the Panjtar date is in all likelihood a 
Saka year. Wema-Kadphises therefore ceased to reign about 200 
Saka, i.e. 278 A. D. The dates of the inscriptions of Kanishka, 
Huvishka, and Yasudeva are therefore recorded with two hundreds 
omitted, and refer to the 'Saka era. 

According to this view, the following will be the dates of the 
Kushana princes Kanishka, Huvishka, and Vasudeva : — 

For Kanishka, we have inscriptions with the years 5-28, i, e . 

[20] 5 — [2] 28 S. E., i. e. 288-800 A. D. 

For Huvishka, we have inscriptions with the years 29-60, i. e. 

[2] 2 9 — [2] 60 S. E., i. e. 807-388 A. D. 

For Yasudeva, we have inscriptions with the years 74-98, L e. 
[2] 74— [2] 98 S. E., L e. 352-876 A. D. 

We have thus come to the conclusion that the dates in the 
reigns of Kanishka, Huvishka, and Yasudeva are to be explained by 
the omission of two hundreds of the Saka era. This result agrees 
with the Mathura date 29 (9 ?) of a king whose titles are given but 
whose name is not specified. For, as Dr. Biihler has remarked, 
the type of characters of the Mathura inscription, which bears this 
date, points to the time of one of these three princes/ 5 and I may 
add that the titles mentioned, especially the expression Rfijafcirajn, are 
those which are peculiar to these Kushana kings. If the date 29 (9?) 
of this Mathura incription thus in all likelihood belongs to the time of 
these princes, our view that in other Kushana documents the dates are 
recorded by leaving out two hundreds is confirmed. The date 29 (9 ?) 
must thus belong to the reign of Yasudeva. 

It will be seen that by holding that Yonones was the founder of 
the Saka era, and that the dates of Kanishka and his successors 
are Saka years abbreviated by the omission of two hundreds, we have 
placed these Indo-Scythian princes much later than almost all anti- 
quarians have done. I shall therefore now proceed to show that the 
periods which we have assigned to them alone are consistent with 

? s Yienua Ori. Jour. X., 172-173, Ur. Buh le r thinks that this fact shows 
either that two eras were used in the time of Kanishka, Huvishka, and Yfisu- 
devil or that the dates of their inscriptions are given with two hundreds 
omitted. The former alternative appears to me to be improbable, for if two 
eras had really been prevalent at the same time, of certainly the numerous 
records of the Kushana period hitherto discovered, wc should have found 
some at least dated according to that era. * 
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what we know as certain about Northern India during the early 
centuries of the Christian era. If we suppose with Fergusson and 
Prof, Oldenberg that Kanishka originated the Haka era, L e. that 
the dates of Kanishka and his successors, as they stand, refer to the 
Saka era, or if we hold with Cunningham that these dates are years 
of the Seleukidan era with 400 omitted, the latest date 98 of Vasu- 
deva corresponds to 176 or 186 A. D. This gives us a blank of at 
least 132 years between the latest Kushana date and the initial year 
of the Gupta era, to fill up which researches hitherto made do not 
furnish us with the names of any princes or dynasties. It is no doubt 
maintained by some antiquarians that what are called the later Great 
Kushanas occupy this long period. But for howsoever long a period 
the later Great Kushanas may have flourished after Vasudeva, this 
much is incontrovertible that the Kushana power remained unabated 
till the time of Vasudeva, but appears to have declined after his death. 
For there is a great lack of variety in the type of the Kushana coins 
alter Vftsudeva, 76 and the Greek legends used thereon are corrupt and 
seem to have been intended as mere ornamental borders. Again, no 
inscription of the time of any of these later Great Kushanas has yet 
been discovered ; whereas those of Kanishka, Huvishka, and Vasudeva 
have been found in numbers ; and since all these numerous inscriptions 
take us only as far as the year 98, it is all but certain that not long after 
this date the Kushanas lost their supremacy. Further, the coinage of 
the later Great Kushanas appears to be restricted to the Kabul valley 
and the Punjab only, and is not found over the North-Western Provinces 
and Central India, where also the coins of Wema-Kadphises, Kanishka, 
Huvishka, and Vasudeva are abundant. This shows that after Vasu- 
deva the Kushana rule over the North-Western Provinces and Central 
India was overthrown. So that we may safely conclude that after the 
death of Vasudeva the Kushanas ceased to be supreme rulers, and 
their sway was confined to a much smaller region. There is not 
the slightest indication whatever of any royal dynasty intervening 
between the death of Vasudeva and the rise of the Giptas and sup- 
planting the Kushana sovereignty. But if our theory is accepted, 
Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva are brought sufficiently close to 
the Guptas, the blank of 132 years completely disappears, and the 
Guptas obviously appear to have brought about the downfall of 
the Kushanas, as is generally accepted. Nay, we can even determine 

;, : ; v : : 7 AE; Ok 1893, pp, 115-116; Rapson : Indian Coins, p. 18, § 74; lour, 
Ben. Asiatic Sooiety, LXIII,, pp. 179-181. 
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which Gupta prince in all probability conquered and reduced the 
Kushanas. For the date 98 of Vasudeva, according to our mode 
of understaiiding it, is equivalent to 298 ft aka, i.e. 3/6 A.D. And 
certainly about this time the Guptas had secured independence 
and were fast rising in power, as will be seen from the Allahabad 
pillar inscription recording expeditions of conquest of Samudragupta. 
But Samudragupta does not appear to have subdued the Kushanas 77 
In his inscription the expression Daivaputra Shahi Shahanushahi 7S 
occurs, and the language there used, when divested of its rhetorical 

77 When I nay that Samudragupta did not subdue the Kushanas, I do not 
mean to hold that he never came in conflict with them. The reign of 
Samudragupta marks the first blow dealt to the Kushanas, as the eastern-most 
portion of the North-Western Provinces, which was undoubtedly once held and 
po;sesssd by the Kushanas, appears to be included in his dominions. Though 
he perhaps acquired a victory or two over the Kushanas, he did not entirely 
subjugate them, and they seem to have then entered into a friendly alliance 
with Samudragupta and are spoken of as Shall i Sh&Mnushdhi, i.e, Maharaja 
lUj&tirdja, in his inscription. But it was Ohandragupfca II, who successfully 
atfcaoked, and overwhelmed the Kushanas, as will be shown in the text further, 

7S I take this to be one single compound title, designating the member of 
the imperial Kushana dynasty, contemporaneous with Samudragupta, when the 
Allahabad pillar inscription was incised. Mr. Smith, like Dr. Fleet, has split 
up this expression into three different titles, denoting three different princes 
But I do not understand how the word Sh&lii or BMMnushdhi by itself can be 
supposed to have been used to designate particular princes, as the words are 
not certainly tribal names, at any rate were not so at that time, but are 
ordinary titles corresponding to Mahdrdja or Bdjdtirdja. SMhi and Shdhdnu- 
shahi cannot thus be either dynastic or proper names. The last evidently 
corresponds as stated in the text to the expression Shaonano Shao on the coins 
of the three Kushana princes, and when the distinctive appellation Devaputra 
is read before the titles, the doubt is almost wholly cleared and the expression 
must undoubtedly be taken to refer to the Kushanas, for we know that 
Devaputra was a specific name by which the Kushanas were known, I there- 
fore take the whole expression Daivaputra SMhi SMhdnusMhi as equivalent 
to MahdrSja RdjAfcir&ja Devaputra and as alluding to one prince of the 
imperial Kushana family. By the bye, it may be mentioned that Mr. Smith, 
taking each one of the words of this compound to be a separate name denoting 
a distinct prince, identifies Sh&hi with some prince of the Kiddra, i.e, the 
Little Kushana dynasty reigning about Kandahar. But Kid dr a, the founder of 
this dynasty who has been identified with Kitolo of the Chinese writers, is 
supposed to have conquered Gandhdra about 428 A. D. and to have reigned 
previously to this date to the north of Caucasus until the time of the inroads of 
the Httnas (J. R. A. S. 1897, pp. 905-907 ; N. Chr. 1893, pp. 184-185 ; Jour* 
Beng. Asia. Socie. LXIII., 183). How therefore any prince of the Kiddra 
dynasty can be a contemporary of Samudragupta, 1 cannot imagine. 
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hyperbole, clearly implies that the Ivushatias had entered into a 
friendly alliance with Samudragupta and that they were practically 
independent. It may also be observed that the title Shfthanu 
shahi, which is identical with Bhaonano Shao, occurring in the legends 
of the Kushana coins, and which is -equivalent to the Sanskrit epi- 
thet Rajadhinija or the Greek expression Bas ileus Basileon, indicates 
that the prince who assumed it was a paramount sovereign, and that 
his supreme power was still unshaken, at any rate to any serious 
extent. Samudragupta was succeeded by his son Chandragupta II., 
who was the greatest and most powerful Gupta Prince, And it is he 
who seems to have eclipsed the glory of the Kushanas. For his 
coins have been found in Ranmagar in the Rareili district, Soron in 
the Eta district, Sumt near Ludiana, Panipat and Alwar, 70 An in- 
scription referring itself to his reign has also been discovered at 
Mathura. 80 But neither any coins nor any inscription of the reign of 
Samudragupta has been found in those regions. It is therefore almost 
certain that Chandragupta II, attacked and overwhelmed the K us lia- 
nas and brought the whole of the North-Western Provinces at least 
under his rule. The earliest known date of Chandragupta II. is 82 
G. E., i.e. 400 A. D. In all probability he succeeded to the throne 
long before. The latest ascertained date of Yasudeva is 98, i.e. 21)8, 
according to our theory, corresponding to 376 A. D. It was between 
376 A. D. and 400 A. D, therefore that Vasudeva was vanquished 
by Chandragupta. In all likelihood the event must have taken 
place soon after 298 S. E. or 376 A. D.; for in the inscription bearing 
that date Yasudeva is called only a Rajan and the imperial titles are 
omitted. Already therefore he had been reduced to a subordinate posi- 
tion before 376 A. I). 

We have thus made the Guptas the immediate successors of the 
Kushanas in the supremacy over the North-Western Provinces and 
Eastern Malwa. The only conceivable objection of any force that may 
be urged against this ‘view is that paleographic evidence does not sup- 
port it. But, in my opinion, paleographic evidence, far from contra- 
dicting this view, strengthens it. Dr. Bidder has noticed that ha of 
the Kushana inscriptions lias occasionally the Gupta form, and that 
instances of sa, with its left limb turned into a loop such as is to be met. 
with in the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta, are not 

79 J. B. A. B. (N. S.) 1889, p. 48 ; Ibid, 1898, p. 104, 

80 Cor. Ins. Inch HI., pp. 25-28. 
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wanting. 81 The letters ra and na engraved in the well-known Mathura 
inscription of Chandragnpta II. and Kumaragupta I. 33 are also to be 
found in those of the Kushana period. But there may appear to be 
some difference regarding the character ma. But as Cunningham has 
assured us, 83 the so-called Gupta form of ma occurs in a Kushana in- 
scription dated 98. The later form thus appears to have come into 
vogue about the close of the Kushana supremacy. He has also obser- 
ved that the older form o t'ma which was almost invariably used in the 
time of the Kushanas was not unknown in the north during the reign 
of Samudragupta, and I may add, of Chandragnpta II. , as will be 
seen from the way in which the letter is incised in the words ‘Para- 
krama’ and ‘Vikram Mitya* in the legends of their coins respectively. 
It is thus plain that in the time of these Gupta princes at any rate, both 
the forms of ma were prevalent and the new form came to be used a 
little before the time of the overthrow of the Kushana power by 
Chandragnpta II. Nor can it be said that in the Gupta period there is 
any marked permanent change in the form of the letter na ; for though 
the loop form of that period may be seen in the word 4 Kritanta’ S4 in 
the Mathura inscription of Chandragnpta II., the usual form of it of the 
Kushana period is to be seen in the words i utpannasya* and * tatpari- 
grihttena.’ Further the loop-form is not peculiar to the Gupta period, 
since it may be noticed in the Kushana inscriptions 33 also and was not 
the only form used even after the extinction of the Gupta sovereignty 
as both occur in an inscription at Mathura dated 230 G. E. 86 The only 
notable difference that appears to me is with respect to the medial I. 
Excepting this, there are no characters in the Gupta inscriptions at 
Mathura which are not to be found in the epigraphicai records of the 
time of the Kushanas. And no less an authority on paleography than 
Dr. Biihler bears testimony to this fact. In his work 4 Indische Paleo- 
graphie’ 87 he says : ** All these peculiarities (of the Kushana period) 
as well the advanced forms of the medial vowel d in rd 7 u in hu audio 
stu and o in to appear in the northern alphabets of the following 
period, that of the Gupta inscriptions aud that of the Bower MS. 
either without change or are the prototypes of the forms there appear- % 
mg. The literary alphabets in use at Mathura in the first and 

sx Ep. Ind. L, 372-73. 83 Ibid. II., 210, No. 39. 

83 Arch. Sur. Reports III., 37-38. 84 Vide the preceding note. 

85 Vide in the plates accompanying Biihler’s Indische Paleographic, 
tafel III., 26 — IV. 

se Cor. Ins. Ind. III., pi. xl* D. 87 Indischen Paleographie, p. 41. 
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second centuries after Christ were perhaps very nearly or altogether 
alike to the later ones, and the mixing up of the old forms is to be 
attributed only to the imitation of older votive inscriptions / 5 As 
regards the fact that the type of characters of the Gupta period at 
Mathura almost fully agrees with that of the Kushana, we are quite 
at one with Dr. Bolder* But he ascribes this agreement of the form 
of. the letters to an attempt at imitating the older votive inscriptions, 
because he sticks to the cherished belief that Kanishka lived in the 
first century A* D. and probably even earlier . 88 Any conscious 
attempt at imitating the letters of the older inscriptions is in itself im- 
probable and on our view of the matter which we have developed so 
far it is quite unnecessary to make any such supposition, for we hold 
that Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva immediately preceded the 
Guptas and that the last prince at any rate was a contemporary of 
Ohandragupta II. The close resemblance of alphabets is thus to be 
accounted for by the fact that the Kushana and the Gupta inscriptions 
at Mathura belong to almost the same period ; and thus the paleo- 
graphic evidence far from contradicting our view affords a strong 
confirmation thereof. ; 
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Art. XVIII. — On the date of the poet Mctgha. By K. B. Pathak, B. A. 

(Eead 19th October 1899.) 

Magha is one of the most distinguished Sanskrit poets. His fame 
rests entirely on the Sisupalavadha. This is the only production of 
his muse that has come down to us. It is considered a masterpiece 
of Sanskrit literature, and takes rank with the immortal productions of 
Kalidasa and BharavL It is a great favourite with Sanskrit students 
in every part of India, and its immense popularity is attested by the 
existence of numerous commentaries on it, which belong to different 
parts of the country, though the one by Mallinatha is accorded the 
palm of excellence by universal consent. Vallabhadeva and Kshe- 
mSndra quote some verses as those of Magha 1 . Since these are not found 
in the Sisupalavadha, it is conjectured by scholars that the poet gave 
to the world some other creations of his genius* which are now lost. 

As a rule, Indian poets rarely give an account of themselves, or 
allude to contemporary men and events. To this rule Magha is an 
exception. He tells 2 us that his father was Dattaka, and his grand- 
father, Suprabhad6va. Regarding the latter we are favoured with 
some interesting particulars. Suprabliadeva held the office of prime 
minister to a king who listened to his advice with as great respect as 
the enlightened public received the words of the revered Buddha. It 
may be easily inferred from this statement that in the days of our 
poet Buddhism counted among its votaries men of highly cultivated 
minds, and that the king also, to whom the poet’s family owed so much, 
professed that faith. The poet naturally hoped that the king’s name 
would descend to future ages. But this hope has not been realised. 
The royal patron of letters has narrowly escaped being immortalised. 
Hehas suffered so much from successive generations of scribes, through 
whose hands the Sisupalavadha has passed, that it is hard to determine 
what his name exactly was, since it occurs in manuscripts in a variety 
of forms. 3 And we look in vain for any o£ the variants of the king’s 
name in the numerous inscriptions, the publication of which we owe to 
the labours of scholars who have worked in the field of Indian archaeo- 
logy, Thus it is obvious that the autobiographical stanzas with 

1 Durg&pras&da’s edition of Sisupalavadha, introduction. 

2 Sisupalavadha, concluding verses. 

3 Durg&pras&da’s edition of Sisupalavadha, introduction. 
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which the author winds up his brilliant poem, throws 310 light on his 
age. 

It is well-known that the chronology of Sanskrit literature remains 
yet to be settled ; and the date of Magha, like that of many other 
Indian authors, has formed the subject of controversy among scholars* 
Prof. Jacobi assigns him to the middle of the sixth century, while 
Dr. Join Klatt places him at the beginning of the tenth century of 
the Christian era. 4 * Mr. Datta in his excellent work on Civilisation 
in Ancient India refers the poet 5 to the twelfth century. A serious 
difficulty that we encounter in our attempt to determine the age of 
Magha is found in the fact that the Bhojaprabandha, the Prabandha 
Chintamani and the Prabhavakacharita have put into circulation a 
number of traditionary stories concerning Magha which make him 
contemporary with king Bhoja of Dhara. The authenticity of these 
stories has been discussed at length by the late Pundit Durgaprasada 
in the introduction to his valuable edition of the Sisupalavadha, and 
the conclusion at which he arrives is that they cannot be received as 
matters of real history. One reason which he assigns for this view 
is that Magha is quoted by Anandavardhana who belongs to the 
latter half of the ninth century. 

That these stories are wholly without foundation is also 
confirmed by many other facts. Magha is mentioned in a 
Kanarese inscription. 6 , dated Bftka 1102. The Sisupalavadha is 
quoted 7 by king Bhoja himself in his Sarasvatikanthabkarana. Magha 
is also mentioned in the Yasastilaka 8 by Somadeva who finished his 
work in Saka 881, when the Rashtrakuta king Krishnaraja III. was 
reigning. This last reference is ample to prove that Magha was not 
contemporary with king Bhoja, as the latter's uncle Munja was taken 
prisoner by Tailapa II. who defeated Kakkal, th© last of the Rash- 
trakhtas, and revived the Chalukya empire. 9 

But the earliest and most interesting reference to Magha occurs in 
the Kavirajamarga which was composed by N ripatuhga, the most 
accomplished prince of his age, shortly after his accession to th© 
throne, which took place in A. D. 814. It is evident that in the 
first half of the ninth century Magha was regarded by Nripatunga’s 

4 Vienna Oriental .Journal, Vol. IV., pp. 61 and 236. 

e Butt, Book, V. Chapter XII. * « Ind. Ant. V., p. 

7 Sisupalavadha, IX, 6 ; Aufrecht’s catalogue (1891) 446 a 

8 Br. Peterson’s Report for 1883*84, p, 45. 

® Dynasties of the Kanarese country. 
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contemporaries as a classical author of acknowledged excellence as he 
is ranked in the last-named work 10 with the immortal author of the 
Sakuntala, and this judgment is ratified by succeeding ages. The 
inference that we can deduce from these facts is that Magha must 
have lived before the ninth century. 

The earliest limit to the age of the poet is furnished by a well-known 
verse 11 in the second canto of the Sisupalavadha which distinctly alludes 
to the two grammatical treatises, the Kasikavritti and its commentary 
called bFyftsa. These are the works composed by eminent Buddhist 
authors who adorn our literary annals. Magha alludes to them as a 
battering compliment to the followers of Sakyasimha, to whose sect, 
as we have seen, the royal patron of his family belonged. From a 
similar desire Magha is led to compare Bari 13 to Bodhisattva, and the 
princes, who marched under the banner of Sisupala, to thehost of Mara 
or the Satan of the Buddhistic legend. 

The Kasikavritti is the joint production of Javaditya and 
Vamana. As regards the former author the Chinese traveller 1-tsing 
tells 13 us that he was a follower of Gautama Buddha and that he died 
about A. D. 661-662. The Kasikavritti is explained by JinSudra 
buddhi in his work entitled Nyasa. Both these works are durable 
monuments of Buddhistic learning, and are so valuable as to make 
I-tsing’s co-religionists of any age or country really proud of them. 
And yet while I-tsing gives us information about Jayaditya, he does 
not so much as mention his illustrious commentator; and his silence 
is highly significant. 

We must bear in mind the fact that the sole object of I-tsing’s 
travels in India was to collect literary and historical information con- 
cerning authors whose genius has shed an undying light over 
Buddhism. It is to the diligence of this enlightened traveller and 
his two eminent predecessors that we are indebted for the preservation 
of such information, which would have otherwise been lost to the 
world. We can therefore easily conclude from I-tsing’s silence about 
Jin^ndrabuddhi that the latter did not flourish during the interval of 
44 years that elapsed between the date of Jayaditya’ s death and that 
of I-tsing’s departure from India, which took place in A. D. 695. 

10 Introduction to my edition of the Kavir&jam&rga, 

Sisupalavadha, II., 112. 

Idem. XV., 58. 

India, what can it teach us? First edition, p. 34*6. See also English 
translation of I-tsing’s work, Chap, XXXIV., p, 176, 





x u i* in v/jc xnsu rui’ji waua^t 




For these reasons the composition of the Nyasa must be referred to 
the first half of the eighth century. Magha must be placed still later 
as he mentions the Nyasa, though as I have proved, he cannot have 
lived after the commencement of the ninth century. From these facts 
we can safely conclude that the author of the Sisupalavadha flourish- 
ed in the latter part of the eighth century. 
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Art. XIX. — Sanhita of the Rig -Veda searched . 

By Raj aram Ramkrishxa Bhagawat. — St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. 

(I.~The Madhu-chhandas or A Group.) 

[Read, 15 th" March 1900.] 

It is proposed to search the domain of the Shakala- Sanhita and to 
place the various points of varying importance as found about or in 
its hymns before the reader. The hymns will be taken up in the 
order in which they occur in the Sanhita. 

The first eleven (1 — 11) hymns may be said to form the first or A 
group. Of these the first ten are ascribed to Madhu-chhandas, son 
of Vishwa-mitra, and the eleventh to Jetri, son of Madhu-chhandas. 
In the Ait. Br. (ch. 3, panchika 7) the reader will find that Vishwa- 
mitra had 100 sons, of whom he blessed 50 with Madhu-chhandas 
at their head, as they were obedient, while the remaining fifty he 
cursed, as they were disobedient. In the same chapter the reader 
will find that Vishwa-mitra is addressed as Bhdrata , while Vishwa- 
mitra addresses his sons as Gdthinds or Kushikds. 

The first hymn (AgnimUe) of 9 Riks will be found to form part 
(ch. 4. Kandi. 13, Ashv. Shr. Sutra) of the so-called Agneya-hratu 
(recitations in honour of fire) of the prdtarannvdha (morning chap- 
ters) of the Soma-sacrifice. 

The second (Vdyavd) and the third (Ashwind) contain together 
21 verses, subdivided into 7 triplets and form the gra-uga recitation 
of the Hotri (ch. 5, Kandi. 10, Ashv. Shr. Sutra) priest. The word 
pra-uga seems to be etymologically connected with pra-ge , which in 
classical Sanskrit means u morning.” It is, perhaps, better to 
connect it with pra-uga, pole.” The triplets are in honour 
of (1) Vayu (wind,) (2) Indra- Vayu (Indra and Vayu), (3) Mitra 
and Vanina, (4) the two Ashwins, (5) Indra, (6) Vishwe-Devas, and 
(7) Saras-vati respectively. 

The six hymns (4 — 9), each containing 10 verses, are to be recited 
by the priest br&hmandch-chhansm, if a necessity arise for any 
or all of them, in the morning libation of the abhi-plava fch. 7, 
Kandi. 5, Ashv. Shr. Sutra), a Soma-sacrifice, which has six Soma- 
days. The five hymns (4 — 8) are included in the nish-hevalya re cita- 
tions of the hotri priest in the mid-day libation on the mahu-vrata day. 
The tenth hymn (Gdyanti) of 12 verses has, as a whole, no place in 
any sacrifice. The three triplets (1, % 3; 5, 6, 7; 9, 10, 11) have 
places assigned to them in the abhi-plava So?na*sacrifice in the recita* 
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tions of the achehd-vdka priest in the third libation, while the 12th 
verse has a place assigned to it after the two famr-dhuna carts have 
been brought* The 4th and the 8th do not seem to have had any 
sacrificial value. 

The eleventh hymn of 8 verses is recited on the mahd-vrala day in 
the Mshfaemhja recitations of the mid-day libation. 

Observations . 


"Vritra* ori- 
ginally enemy;” 
** vajra" original 
ly u a weapon.” 


.i 1 


! Both. u vritra” 
and “y a'j r a” 
Avestic. 

“Brahman” 
(neut) = “a vocal 
offering ” ; “ Bra- 
man” (mas.)- “ a 
i priest,” 



“Brahman, 
probably the Ay- 
estia “ vakma. ” 

“Gir” - “ an 
offering ” — but 
alimentary or 
vocal ? 


The words vritra and vajra are very interesting. The word vritra 
occurs in hymns 4 (i\ 8), 7 (ih 5), and 8 (?>, 2.) In all these places 
it means “ enemy in general in the 8th hymn it cannot but mean 
u human enemies,” All these 3 verses, especially the last, ought to 
settle the original meaning of vritra . The word vajra in the 8th 
hymn (t/, 3) means “a weapon,’ * which the worshippers “ hope ” soon 
“to hold in the hand to crush the enemies.” This verse should settle 
for ever the original meaning of the word vajra also. In all the 
epithets containing vajra of Indra, the word vajra must originally 
have meant “ a weapon, ?J not 14 lightning ” or “ thunderbolt.’ 5 The 
words vritra (verethm) and vajra will be found used exactly in the 
same sense in Avestic literature (Ks. 1 and 9, Mihr yashta) 
The two words thus form the link, connecting the Vedic language with 
the Avestic. The word brahman is not less interesting. This word 
occurs in the two verses (2nd and 3rd) of the Indra triplet, and also in 
the 10th hymn (v. 4). But in these 3 verses it is in the neuter gender, 
while in the 10th hymn (v. 1), it occurs in the masculine gender. 
Brahman could not have originally meant an “ offering of liquor ” or 
“ food,” as it is mentioned side by side with both these offerings in the 
3rd verse of the Indra triplet. It thus could not but have meant a 
form of recitation by some priest. In the Indra triplet (v. 2) the priest 
reciting the brahman is called vdghat , while the word brahman in 
the masculine gender is evidently connected with it. Were vdghat 
and brahman synonyms .? Both the words vdghat and brahman seem 
to be allied with the Avestic vaghji and vahma (K. 1, Mihr Yashta), 
The word gir is equally interesting. It occurs in the Ash via trip- 
let (v. 2), in the 5th hymn (v. 8), in the 6th hymn (vs, 6 and 9), in 
the 9th (vs. 4 and 9), in the 10th (vs. 3, 9 and 12) and in the 11th 
(v. 6), The word gir originally, perhaps, meant a “ food-offering, 1 ' 
derived from gri, “to swallow” ; if it be supposed to be derived from 
gri u to chant,” it; must have meant a “vocal offering.” It is not 
quite clear whether in these hymns the word is used for the aliment- 
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tary or the vocal offering, though in some places (v. 6, h. 6 ; v. 9, 
h. 9 and v, 3, h. 10), gir seems to be used foT the vocal offering alone. 

The epithet gir v anas of Indra is undoubtedly connected with the offer- 
ing gir, be it alimentary or vocal. There was one set of offerings 
called stoma , another set called uktha , a third set called gir. All 
these sets are mentioned in the 5th hymn (v. 8). In the 10th hymn 
(v. 9) the set of gir offerings is reserved for Indra himself, while one 
stoma is set apart for the male or the female companion of Indra. Indra has a 
The sex of the companion cannot, unfortunately, be determined, as com P amo118 
the word yuj has no special gender of its own. If the companion 
be a male, the name was, perhaps, Maltha (v. 8, h. 6) ; if a female 
the name is not known. In the 10th Mandala (v. 2, h. 171), the 
reader will find Indra “ severing the head of one trembling Makha 
from his body and then going to the house of one 8omin. 5S 
Indra being made his own companion or friend (v. 5, h, 7, and v. 4, 
h. 8) by the worshipper, when marching against the enemy, there 
is room for inserting dtmanah as qualifying yujah . Be that as 
it may, the set of gir offerings and the epithet girvanas seem to 
have been more in vogue among the tribe to which our two rislds 
had the honour to belong. Dm, medha and namas are the three 
more words for “ offering” occuring in hymns 4 (v. 5), 3 (v. 3 of the 
Vishve-Deva triplet), and I (v. 7) respectively. The nature of duv 
cannot be determined, though medha, etymologically considered, must « Merlha” = ‘ £ a 
have, been applied to “ meat-offering.” Namas seems to have been meat-offering.” 
reserved for Agni, but its nature is, unfortunately, not determinable. 

The names of the three classes of priests will be found in the 7th Three classes 
hymn (v. 1) and again in the 10th (v. 1). In both the hymns Priests, 
the name of the second class is the same, viz., arbins. In the 7th 
hymn the first class is called gdthin, while in the 10th gay air in ; the « G- Atkins ” 
name of the 3rd class does not seem to be given in the 7th, while its perhaps identical 

name, as given in the 10th, is brahman. The recitations of ^ns/’ Class*!?* 

arbins are in both called arha ; the vctnis in the 7th seem to have been the <* Brahmans ” 
recitations of brahmans in the 10th. The recitations of gdihins were class IIL 
undoubtedly gathas, as the gathas of Indra are mentioned in the 8th px ^ inB> * 
Mandala (v. 1, h. 32). Why were the descendants of Vishwamitra The ' irrc cifca- 
ealled gdthinds 1 Were they in charge of the gathas ? or did they tions— '** v&ni . ” of 
form the set of gdihins in sacrifices of those times? The name \ 
gdthina is undoubtedly connected either with gdthd or gdthin. Were or *‘ c gayastra” of 
gdthd-gdyatfi and gdthin- gay at rin synonyms P The recitations of No * le 
gdyairim were called either gdyatras or gdyatns. The duty of gaya- 
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trins was that of guy am (chanting), of the arkins that of archana 
(praising), of the brahmans that of ml-yamana (proclaiming loudly). 
The word gdthd has attained in the Avestic an importance which 
it certainly has not even in the Sanskrit of the Brahmana period. 
The Vedic gdyaira had, perhaps, its representative in the Avestic 
gdtlira {Hard 28, Mihr Aashta), The other words for priests are 
jaritvi (v. 2, the Vayu triplet), vdghat (v. 2, the Indra triplet), vipra 
(y, 6 , h. 8), stotri (y. 8 , h. 11) and httru (v. 6 , h. 11), The jaritris 
are mentioned in connection with vdyu. The word vdghat alone is in 
the singular, while all the rest are in the plural. The soma-d&y was 

« Ah an” « the called ahan, and the fact of the priests being called “ knowers of 

(Soma-) day the ahan” proves that the ritual could not have been quite simple, 

(-ritual). There were the stomas, there were the uhthas , there were the gits, 

there were the ar!:as, there were the brahmans, there was the 
gay ana , there was the archana , there was the shansana of the stomas 
and also of the uldhas . There were three sets of priests, each set con- 
taining at least three priests. Thus the least number of priests comes to 
nine. The least number of libations must have been three. The 
whole ceremony seems to have been called lerabu (v. 2, the MitnV 
Varuna triplet) or yajnya (v, 4, h. 10). The word yajnya will be 
found to have adhvara (v. 4, h. 1 ) qualifying it. The word adhvara 
is evidently connected with adhvan , “way ” or “path/* that is 
“form,” and adhvara seems to have meant originally “ follow- 
ing the (fixed) way ” or “.the prescribed form.” The indispens- 
able lore or the verbal treasure seems to have had the name of rita, 
“ path ” or “ way,” assigned to it. Rita thus was the passive lore as 
committed to memory, while yajnya and brain both meant the 
actual performance or execution of that lore, without deviating in the 
least from the fixed path or the prescribed form, Agiii is called the 
“ lord of the ( yajnys that were) adhvaras and the guardian of the 
vita (v. 8) in the first hymn. The parts of a brain or yajnya were 
technically called (v. 1, the Saras- vati triplet) dhL The yajnya in 
some of the verses may have had connection with the Avestic yasna . 
The nature of the yajnya and the nature of the vita and the nature 
of the stoma, the ulatha , and the like recitations of those times is, in 
these times, simply impossible to determine. All these words have 
either become obsolete or changed their original meaning. The 
The age 0 f older words vita and yajnya or Jcratu may very well be compared 
contrasted h ^ith ^ ie ^ er tpatlmi and barman as found in the Aitareya (ch. 1, 

the older age. Aran. 2) Aianyaka. The recommendation of a liberal payment to 
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priests (v. 3, h. 11) proves that the calling of priests had become 

quite a necessity in the society of those times. The author of the 

11th hymn seems to have been a priest by calling, who made Profession of 

a fortune abroad and at last returned to his native land of Smdhu^ riest * 

(Sind), where he was recognised and welcomed by his brother- 
priests/’ Not only the reference to the overthrow of Shushna and to 
the taking of the fortress of Yala (vs. 7 and 5, h. 11), but also the 
address of Indra as “ Kaushika 1 ’ and of Agni as “ Angiras ” (v. 11, 
h. 10, and v. 6, h. 1) are evident signs of the legendary lore also Development 
having attained a considerable development. The original simplicity ° 0 f re# le § end ary 
of ritual was thus even in the times of these hymns becoming or had 
already become a thing of the past, though the formidable elabora- 
tion of later times was yet a long way off. 

Though the simplicity of ritual was now no longer one of the Simplicity of 
characteristics of the society of those times, the simplicity at least of nofc yefc 

living, and, with it, the martial spirit, the race had, fortunately for it, 
not yet lost. The rishis of these hymns, with their followers, were, 
just like their ancestors, in quest of cattle (vs. 7 and 8, h. 10) or of 
pastures for them. Their prayers to India were, consequently, for 
victory (vs. 2, 3, 4, h. 8) on the battle-field. Mankind even in those 
times was divided into two antagonistic divisions of the Deva-wor- The two divi- 
shipping and the Deva-reviling. The revilers are called (v. 5, li. 

2s id ; how the worshippers called themselves is not known. May iers.” 
it not be that they called themselves (v. 2, h. 1, and v. 11, h. 10) 
rishis? Did these Deva-re viler s belong to the Zoroastrian age ? or 
did they form the generations of pre-Zoroastrian times ? 

The three words puro-kita , riivij and hotri occur in the very first Th© word, 
verse of the first hymn. But the reader will find that they are not used u ,?S ro "^^ a, " l; 
in the same s'ense in which the sacrificers of later times understood Sy 
them. Pnro~Mta means “in front placed/ 5 not “ chaplain (of a 
king)/ 5 riivij a (one to whom an) oblation is offered at the fixed 
hour/’ not a “ sacrificial priest’ 5 ; hotri iC calling (the divinities to 
the place of sacrifice)/’ not “the priest of Big-veda.” The word 
hotri is one of those which connect the Yedic with the Avestic ritual. 

The two divinities chiefly worshipped in the times of these hymns and 

were Agni and Indra, at least in the tribe to which the authors be- dr a, the chief 
longed. The tribe was rather of Indra-worshippers than of Agni- divinities, 
worshippers. Indra was often consulted (v. 4, h. 4), but how, is not 
known. Agni, no doubt, was honoured, but more as one at whose 
all even the great Indra condescended to come down. The other 
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divinities, vk. Vftyu, Mifra, and Yarnna, the two Ash Tins and Saras- 
vat!, belonged in all probability to other tribes. There seems to have 
also been a tribe honouring all the divinities collectively as Yishve- 
Devas. As all these divinities belonged to the tribes of Deva-wor- 
shippers, and not to those of Deva-revilers, they were duly recog- 
nised and honoured by the tribe to which the author belonged. 

The hymns There is very little poetry in these hymns. The subject matter o! 
written long be- ,, , . , , * .. . , , , 

fore the establish- these hymns is, no doubt, ritualistic; but the hymns do not seem to 

ment of “pr&tar- b ave been composed with any special ritualistic purpose in view. These 
arm\ &ka,prauga, j^ mng C0U ] ( j not } iave been composed for the purpose of the prd- 
tarannvdka or the pra-uga and other shastras , all these recitations 
having come into existence long after the time of their composition. 
So, these 11 hymns are, no doubt, ritualistic, but without any ritualistic 
purpose. Nevertheless, they are invaluable as affording an insight 
into the constitution of the $owa~days and also into some of the 
sacrificial details of those times. 

That our authors belonged to the Dcva-worshipping, not to the 
The divisions Deva-reviling, division is a moral certainty. But the l)eva-\vorship- 
ptng division of mankind had many sub-divisions. There were the 
charshants , mentioned in the Vislm-Deva triplet (v> 1), and the five 
hshitis in hymn No. 7 (v. 9) ; there were also the krishUs , who, 
though described as hostile in the 4th hymn (v. 6), are described 
as tributary in the 7th hymn (v. 8). To which of these sub-divi- 
sions did our authors belong ? If they belonged to the sub-division 
of the rishis, did the rishis form one of the sub-divisions of the five 
hshitis ? Or was it an independent sub-division, having had nothing 
to do with any of these 7 sub-divisions ? In dr a was, of course, 
acknowledged as their god by all these sub-divisions and also by 
the rishis. 

What did Who were the rishas , whom (v. 1, the Mitra- Varuna triplet) 
‘‘ risha” mean ? V aruna ate or devoured 1 This epithet seems to be suggestive of the 
immolation of human victims on or before the altar of Vanina. 

On a close examination of the Sanskrit language, it will he found 
The “Adddi” that the adddi class among the classes of roots is the oldest, the 
class the oldest, most .primitive. The one feature of the adddi class is that it alto- 
gether dispenses with the intermediary, nothing coming between the 
simple root and the terminations. The roots pd (v. 1, the Vayu trip- 
, * let), “ to drink,” gam (v. 1, the Indra-Vayu triplet), hu (v. 1, the M. 

Y. triplet), ash (v. 2, ibid), mad (v. 1, h. 9), yuj (v, 8, h. 10), Tcri 
(v. 9, ibid), bhi (v. 2, b. 11), vri (v. 5, ibid), will be found to belong 
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to the adadi class in these hymns, though in classical Sanskr 
they belong to some other class, never to the adadi class. All the 
remaining classes are represented by sachasva (v. 9, h, 1), jushanta 
(v. 3, the Vishve-Deva triplet), prachetayati (v. 8, the Saras-vatl 
triplet), vrinvate (v. 4, h. 5), irajyati (v. 9, h. 7), rumdhd-mahai 
(v. 2, h. 8), grinantah (v. 9, h. 9), juhumasi (v. 1, h. 4), and abhipra- 
nonumah (v, 2, h. 11), except the tanddi class. In ashnavat (v. 8. 
h. 1), the add gam a or the augment seems to have been affixed, in- 
stead of being prefixed as in classical Sanskrit. The Hi or the, 
perfect is, doubtless, used in the 6th hymn (v. 4) in a past sense 
though in the 10th hymn (v. 1) it is evidently used in a present 
sense. 

There is a suspicion that the reduplicated perfect of classical The redupli- 
Sanskrit was originally the present, specially used when 
frequency or intensity of an action was intended to be conveyed, qualitative pre- 
The forms veda, iddatuhyviduli and aha , dhatuh , ahull, which are evr sen *' 
dently the venerable relics preserved in classical Sanskrit of an 
older tongue, will greatly help the inquirer in arriving at a conclusion 
as to which should be considered the older and which the later ter- 
minations of the present. The reduplication being originally a sign of 
frequency or intensity of the action denoted by the root, in -veda was 
originally the frequentative present, while veda the simple one. The 
forms sd-sahydma (v. 4, h. 8) and rdranat (v. 5, h. 10) belong to 
another class of frequentatives. The reduplicated base of roots of 
the juhotyddi class thus representing the frequency or intensity of the 
action denoted by the root, both the forms juhumasi (v. 1, h. 4) and 
abldpra-?wnumah (v. 2, h. 11) may be held to be the forms of the 
frequentative present and even used as such* The forms like mU 
vridhan (v. 1, h. II, and v. 8, h. 5) of the reduplicated aorist ought »p] ie 
to raise the suspicion, which has already been raised by the redu- y&di” and the 
plicated base of roots of the juhotyddi class and by the reduplicated aorfet^to 
perfect. ginallyfrequenta- 

Now to the words Mitra-Varunau, Agni and Ashvinau. Panini 
calls Mitrd-Faruna a devaid-dvandva compound. Dvandva means corn p onn( j 
“two, pair,” and the Yedic word for such a dvandva is sajvshau, “MitrA-Varunau” 
a eating together.” So far, all right- The classical meaning 0 f examined. 
dvandva is no doubt “ any pair 99 ; but the original meaning of the 
word seems to have been “pair 55 or “ man and woman” or “ male 
and female.” The compound Mitrd-V arunau must thus have ori- 
ginally meant (the goddess) “Mitrd and (the god) Yamna 99 Though 
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the Zoroastrian Scriptures speak of MUhm or Mi hr only as a god and 
not as a goddess, Herodotus can be summoned forth (eh, 181, Bk. 1) 
to give evidence that MU hr a of Persians was originally a goddess, and 
that the Persian Miihrft was the same with the Assyrian Mylktd . The 
first verse of the MteWarunau triplet, however, leaves no doubt that 
our author would give evidence on the side of the Avesta-Persians, and 
not on the side of the Father of History or of a critical student of 
the 39th century. Nevertheless, the word Mltril oecnring also in the 
feminine gender (v. 2, h. 25, Mand. 8) raises a suspicion that the 
goddess Mitrd was during the Yedic times not quite unknown* 

Agni originally The same remark holds good also in regard to Agni, forming the 
a goddess* first member of compounds, Agni-Varunau. The story of Agni 
as having conceived Skanda, the Mars of Indian Mythology, had, 
perhaps, for its basis the fact of Agni being held to have been a 
goddess at one time or another. Was ignis originally a goddess that 
only virgins should have come to be consecrated to ignis among the 
old Romans ? 

The dual “ Ash- Tlie word Ashrimu may be explained by “two Ashvins or by 
vinau ” made of u one Ashvini and one Ashvin,” that is, u one female and one male,” 
one male. a ° ^ ma ^ e * n the ohashesha compound {pumdn striyd , sfitra 67, Pada 
2, ch. 1) being expressed, while the female is omitted. 

With these observations, leave is taken of the first or A group of 
the first eleven hymns* 


Sanhitd of the Big -Veda searched , 

(II. — Tlie MedlidHithi or B Group.) 

The Second or B Group consists of 12 hymns (12-23). These 
twelve hymns are ascribed to Medha-tithi, supposed to be a son or 
descendant of one Kanva, most probably the latter. 

Tlie 12th hymn (Agnim diltam) has 12 verses. This hymn follows 
the Agnimite hymn in the Agneya kratu of the prdtaranuvdka 
(morning chapters). It also forms the djya shastra, one of the five 
morning shastras (recitations of the hotri priest) on the 2nd day of 
the prishthya , which, like the alhi-plam , is a sacrifice of six Soma ** 
days. Among the five morning shastras , the djya occupies the first, 
while the pra-uga the second place. These two are recited by the 
hotri priest, while the remaining three have to be recited by three 
different priests, whose names are Mailr d-ranina s Brdhmandch v 
chhansin, and Achchhu-vuka respectively. 
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The l$th hymn (Su-samiddho) has 12 verses. It is the so-called 
dpvi hymn. 

The 14 th hymn (Ebhiragne) , like the two preceding hymns, con- 
tains 12 verses. This hymn is recited in the Vaishva-cleva shastra of 
the third libation on the first c h handoma day of a “ twelve- Soma- 
days ” sacrifice called vyudha . 

The 15 th hymn ( Indra somam) has 12 verses. The hymn, as a 
whole., has no sacrificial value ; no part of it also seems to have had 
any value in any of the sacrifices. 

The 16 th hymn (A tvd) contains 9 verses. In the morning lib- 
ation, when the $o» 2 a-cups for pairs of divinities are being lifted up, 
this hymn is to be recited by the Maitra-Varuna priest. 

The 1 7th hymn ( [Indru-varunayo ) consists of 9 verses. This 
hymn, like the 15th, seems to have had no sacrificial value as a 
whole or even in parts. 

The 18^ hymn (Somanam) has, like the 17th, 9 verses. In 
sacrificial value also the 18th will bear comparison with the 17th. 
The 6th verse sadasas-pati is, however, used in the grihya rite of 
Medhd~janana (k. 22, eh. 1, Ash. Gri. Sutra). 

The 19 th hymn ( Prati iyam ) has 9 verses like the 18th. The 
first verse is of use in the Karin ishti , which was performed when 
there was a scarcity of rain ; but the other verses do not possess any 
sacrificial value ; the hymn as a whole also has no sacrificial value. 

The 20 th hymn {Ay am devaya) has 8 verses, which collectively 
have no value. However, the first triplet is recited in the Yaishva 
deva shastra of the vyudha > a “ twelve-Soma-days ;? sacrifice on th© 
first ckhandoma day, the second triplet in the same shastra of the 
same sacrifice on the 2nd chhandoma day, the last couplet in the 
same shastra of the same sacrifice on the 3rd chhandoma day. 

The 21 st hymn (. Ihendrdgni ) has 6 verses. The whole hymn has 
to be recited by the achchd-vdha priest in his recitations in the 
morning libation of a soma-sacrifiee and at times also in that of the 
“ six-Soma-days” sacrifice, called abhi-plava. 

The 22nd {Pr&tar-yujd) has 21 verses. The hymn, as a whole, 
has no sacrificial value. However, the 1st triplet has to be recited 
in the Ashvina leratu of the prdtaranuvdha , the 2nd triplet in the 
Vaishva-deva shastra of the 2nd chhandoma day of the vyudha , and 
the 9th verse in the morning libation of a soma-sacrifice. The next 
triplet (10-12) seems to have had no sacrificial value. But the next 
triplet (13-15) is recited in the Vaishiva-deva shastra of the 2nd 
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nhhmidoma «I ny, while the last hexed (10 21) in the morning liba- 
tion of a 007»a»8&c'rific&, -wh.en '-the *swna~juiee remains over and above. 
All the parts, except one triplet (10-12), have thus a sacrificial value. 

The 23 rd hymn (Thirds s'omtsa) has 24. verses* This hymn again 
as a whole has no sacrificial value. However, the 1st verse forms 
the 3rd of the vdyavya triplet in the pru-uga ska $ fra on the 2nd day 
of the dbhi-plava and also of the prishthya, both being among the 
“ six-soma-days” sacrifices ; the next couplet forms the first two verses 
of the Indra-Vuyii triplet in the same shastra of the same two sacri- 
fices ; the next triplet has to be recited in the sluts fra of the Maitrd - 
Varum on the chatiirvmsha day. The next 9 verses (7-15) 
do not seem to possess any sacrificial value. The next triplet (16-38) 
has to be recited when “the waters 57 are brought on the soma-day. 
The 19th has again no sacrificial value. The 20th is of use in the 
Kami. The 21st and the 24th have again no sacrificial value, 
while the intermediate two (22 and 23) seem to have had places 
assigned to them in the concluding bath of a sacrifice. 


Group* 


Observations . 

B Group com- Between this B Group of 12 hymns and the preceding A 
pared with A of 11 hymns, there is this great difference, that while all the hymns, 
except the 10th in the latter, have either a permanent or an occa- 
sional value in sacrifice, there are 4 hymns (15, 17, 18, 19) in the 
former which have no sacrificial value at all. ISTot only has each 

hymn in the preceding group as a whole, a sacrificial value, 

but even its triplets and single verses have often a value permanent 
or occasional. It is only the 10th which, as a whole, has no sacrifi- 
cial value; however, as the three triplets (1-3, 5-7, 9-11) and the 
last, that is, the 12th verse, have a conspicuous sacrificial value, 
only the verses 4 and 8 may have to be pronounced quite valueless 
Hymns 15 17 ^ rom sacrificial standpoint. The 3 hymns (15, 17, 18) in 

J 1 * ' group have, not only as wholes no sacrificial value, but 
they have nob even parts that have any value in sacrifice. The 
6th verse of the 18th hymn is, no doubt, useful in the Medhd-janana ; 
but as the Medhd-janana is a rite occurring in the grikya-sutras , 
it can in no way he called “ sacrificial.” In the 19th hymn 

only the first verse has a sacrificial value, as it has to be recited in 
the Karin isliii. The 3 hymns (20, 22, 23) also as wholes have 
no sacrificial value ; but the value of their parts is often conspicuous. 
The 20th hymn is said to have had no value. But the first triplet 


18 in B have no this 
sacrificial value 
at all. 
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(1-3) of this hymn was recited on the 1st, the 2nd triplet (4-6) on 
the 2nd, and the last (7-8) couplet on the 3rd Chhandoma clay ; all 
the three parts having thus had a definite sacrificial value, and these 
3 parts apparently malting the whole, the whole hymn as made up of 
these 3 parts cannot be said to have had no sacrificial value, though as 
a separate unit it does not seem to have received recognition in any of 
the sacrifices. In the 22nd hymn one triplet (10-12) alone seems to 
have had no sacrificial value. In the 23rd the hexad (7-12) of the 
Maruts, the triplet (13-15) of Push an, the triplet (19-21) of Ap, and 
the last (24th) verse — these 13 verses do not seem to have had any 
place assigned to them in sacrifice. 

There is another equally striking point of difference between the 

two groups. There is a homogeneity observable in the hymns of 

the 1st group. In the 2nd and the 3rd hvmn the homogeneity is no 

doubt marred by the division into triplets ; but no couplet or single 

verse being introduced among the triplets, the uniformity need in no 

way be held to be disturbed. There is a sameness of language 

and thought which will materially help a student to arrive at the 

conclusion that the hymns of the 1st group were in all likelihood a 

product of one ‘and the same age, howsoever great be the distance A Group of the 

between that age and his own. The same homogeneity, which sam © 

characterises all the hymns of the 1st group, may, no doubt, be 

observed to characterise some of the hymns of the 2nd group. The 

five (12 of Agni, 16 of Indra, 17 of Indra and Vanina, 19 of Agni In B Group, 

and Marut, 21 of Indra and Agni) hymns will look very well in the kymns 

A « ■ r - . 0 , i * » T p 19 and 251$ • 

1st group, though the same cannot be said ot the remaining 8 hymns, of the same age ; 

The most heterogeneous hymns are the 13th, the 15th, the 22nd, and | ® J ® 

the 23rd. Of these four heterogeneous hymns, the 13th, that is, the is, 20, 22 and 23) 

so-called Apr? suhta is the most curious, as the author or the com- of different ages . 

piler had, perhaps, a definite sacrificial purpose in view. The 15th> 

which may be called “ the seasons-hymn,” is another hymn equally 

curious. An occasion will shortly arise for taking up both these 

hymns. The 22nd is made up of 5 parts, which, as a matter of fact, 

are 5 short hymns, having no connection among themselves. The 

first short hymn of 4 verses is in honour of the Ashvins, the 2nd of 

4 verses in honour of Savitri, the 3rd of 4 verses in honor of “the 

wives of the gods,” the 4th of 3 verses in honour of “ Firmament 

and Earth,” the 5th, that is, the last, of 6 verses in honour \ 

of Vishnu. The 23rd hymn also is similarly constituted. The 

first verse is in honour of Vayu, the next 2 are in honour of ^ ] 
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Iudra-Vayfi, the next 3 in honour of Mitra-Varunau, the next G 
in honour of the Maruts, the next 3 in honour of Pfishan, the 
next 2 seem to describe .the mixing of the intoxicating liquor with 
milk and water and the solar rays, the next 6 are in honour of 
“ waters/ 5 and the last declares the nature of the blessing asked of 
the Devas and the Riahis by the author or the compiler. The Rishi 
to whom such hymns are ascribed, must rather have collected or corn- 
Heterogeneous the verses therein, than composed them. Was the object 
■■h^y mns we re of the Rishi in collecting or compiling the verses forming these 
^ hymns sacrificial or not ? Since the parts forming these two wholes, 
■“seen/* vis,, the 22nd and the 23rd hymn, have no connection among them, 

the object of the Rishi was in all likelihood not sacrificial. Sup- 
posing for a moment the object to have been sacrificial, the sacrifice, 
for which these verses were collected and formed into hymns, had 
V lie “rights ,,evr ^ ent ty 110 connection with the sacrifice of later times or rather that 
divided into “ma- particular development as found in the Aitareya Brahman a or the 

kers” oc u seers § kraut a Sutra of Ashvnlayaua. Be the object of the Rishi sacrifi- 
und “ compilers.” J J * • 

cial or not, he did not in all likelihood compose the verses found 

The homogenei- in such long hymns, formed of two or more short ones; he 
( 1 ^ * 18 * B ra ^hcr collected or compiled them. The rishis thus will have to be 
marred. divided into “makers 5 ’ hartris or “seers” drashtris, and “com- 

pilers ” sangrahitriB . 

Compiling The remaining 3 hymns (14, 18, 20) being neither quite homo- 
“HaMs” divided ? /, \ * *, r * 

into u ea rlier” g eneous ? nor quite heterogeneous, have to occupy an intermediate 

and “later.” position. The 1 4 th as a whole has no doubt a value in the vyudha, 
though the verses detached have no value, the 10th alone excepted. 
The hymn is evidently in honour of Agni, who is asked to bring all 
the gods to the place of the sacrifice. There would have been a 
homogeneity in the hymn but for the two (3 and 4) verses. There 
is no word with which the accusatives in the 3rd verse can be con- 
nected; the plural vah in the 4th verse seems to refer to the various 
divinities in the 3rd verse ; while in all the remaining verses, even 
when other divinities to be brought are mentioned, the address is 
directly to Agni and not to any other god or gods. This raises a 
suspicion that the couplet was a later insertion. In the 18th hymn 
the first 5 verses are in honour of Brahmanas-pati , the next 3 in 
honour of Sada$as~pati , while the last is in honour of Nardshansa* 
This hymn has thus all the appearances of a collection, but not for 
any sacrificial purpose/ The 20th again would have had homoge- 
neity but for the opening verse containing dev ay a janmane . This 
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hymn having had no recognition in sacrifice, though all its 3 parts 

had a definite sacrificial value on the 3 chhandoma days of the 

vyudka, a Soma-sacrifice containing 12 Sowa-days, its 8 verses were 

evidently collected and put together by a Biski to meet the 

requirements of the vyiulha. Such hymns, made of units at 

times sacrificial, and at times non-sacrifieial, must have had two 

compilers — an earlier and a later. The earlier compiler must 

have by collecting and putting together the verses formed such 

hymns. The name of the earlier compiler is now irrecoverably 

lost. Medha-tithi of the Kanva class or tribe took the by mns, ^ noiJ 

even those that were made up of distinct units, as he found them in « seer /’ but “ a 

his own time and assigned to them the places- which they now occupy compiler ” 

3 n the 2nd group. There is no room for an earlier compiler in the T 

case of the hymns, like Agnim rlutam , which are not made of distinct 

units, but themselves form so many separate units, sacrificial or non- 

sacrificiah The order of the hymns in the 2nd group may thus be 

ascribed to Medlia-tithi, nothing further. That the collection was not 

made by Medha-tithi for sacrificial purposes is a moral certainty, 

since no sacrificial order seems to be preserved in the arrangement 

of the hymns. 

There is only one (the Vishnu hex ad, hvmn 22 V highly poetical T be only poe- 
1 . ‘ * . , 9 " tical hymn ana- 

hymn m the group, and it is certainly a very interesting relic of the iy se d. 

poetical age, in which the author, whoever he was, must have lived. 

Vishnu is evidently the sun, a desired friend of India, since the Vishnu** “the 
rites in his honour had to be performed during day. The rites of sun ’ or * Go< *' 
India and the sun-god seem to have received the name of DJiarman. 

The society was divided into the “ enlightened ” or “praying priests,” 
and, of course, the “ignorant.” The perfect throughout is evidently 
used for the frequentative present. The word Vishnu has, of course, 
a double meaning ;■ it denotes in the hymn not only the visible sun, 
but also the invisible God. This one Vishnu hymn excepted, there 
is very little poetry in the remaining hymns. 

It is now time to turn to the hymns singly. 

The 12th hymn, which begins tbe 2nd group, is, like the first hymn ^ Twelfth hymn 
which begins the first group, in honour of fire. But there- is this 
difference between the two, that, while the latter is in its tone peace- 
ful, the former is war-like. What the author seems in this hymn 
to stand much in need of, is protection on the battle-field. The author 
was, perhaps, a ready versifier, who, before going to battle, kindles tbe 
fire, and, composing this new hymn in the gdyatrt metre, offers the 


bellicose. 
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stoma or a stoma, thereby assuring himself and his followers of a 
glorious victory on the battle-field. The kindled tire is asked to 
consume the enemies, who are accompanied by the Rahshas. The 
name of the hostile tribe is not known, though the name of its allies 
is given as Rahshas. The people called Rahshas or Mdhskasa con- 
nect the Yedic with the Avestic (5, Yasna 32) ritual This hymn in 
all likelihood is of the age of the hymns in the 1st group, perhaps 
a little older. 

Thirteenth is The 13 th is the so-called dprt hymn. The word dpn requires a 
the “Aprv 1 hymn short introduction. 

A n hymns 10 ^* iere are recognised Apn hymns, 
in number. These 10 Apri hymns belonged originally to 10 different sections 

and sub-sections. This, that is the 13th in the 1st mandala , belonged 
to the Kanvas, a sub-section of the Angirasas. The 142nd in the 
same mandala belongs to the Dirgha-tamasas, another sub-section 
of the Angirasas, while the 188th to the Agastis. The 3rd hymn in 
the 2nd mandala belongs to the Shunakas, The 4th hymn in the 
3rd mandala belongs to the Vishva-mitras. The 4th mandala con- 
tains no dprt. In the 5th mandala , the 5th hymn is again an dprt 
owned by the Airis. The 6th mandala again has no upr'i in it ; but 
the 2nd hymn in the 7th mandala is the itpri belonging to the Vasish- 
thas. The 8th mandala again contains no dprt, but the 5th in the 
9th is the dprt of the Kashyapas. The last two dpris are found in 
the 10th mandala (hs. 70 and 110), and they are owned respectively by 
the Yadhryashvas and the Jamadagnis. It will be seen from the 
last chapter of the Ask. Shr. Sutra that the priestly class in those 
« Gotras 5 * the post-vedic times was divided into 7 distinct sections called gotras* 
basis of Apris. each section claiming descent from a first progenitor brought into exist- 

ence by individualisation of the tribal or the national name. Each sec- 
tion had again its sub-sections. Th© names of the 7 principal sections 
will be found to be (1) Angiras, (2) Bhrigu, (8) Atri, (4) Yishva-mitra, 
(5) Kashyapa, (6) Vasishtha, and (7) Agasti. The Kanvas and the 
Dirghatamasas were recognised as sub-sections of the Angirasas, while 
the Jamadagnis, the Yadhryashvas, and the Shunakas as those of the 
Bbrigus. Of the 10 dprt hymns, five will thus be claimed by the five 
sub-sections, while the remaining five will have to be allotted to 
the five of the seven principal sections. In the last chapter of the 
Ash. Shr. Sutra, the number of sub-sections will be found to have 
been more than seventy-five. A good many of the sub-sections had, 
perhaps, their own dprt hymns. But only 10 are preserved in the 
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Shdkcda Sanhitd , and they are recognised as such by authors and 
commentators of ritualistic works. 

This dpri of the Kanvas has 12 verses, the dpri of the Dirgha- 
tamasas has 13 verses, while the remaining 8 apris have uniformly 
11 verses each. In this dpri, tanunapdt and Nardshansa having 
each a verse assigned to them, the number of verses is 12 ; while in 
the apris with 11 verses, one of the two divinities Tanunapdt and 
Nardshansa will be found omitted. The dpri of the Dirgka-tamasas 
closes like the other apris with a verse in honour of Indra ; but a 
verse in honour of Indra-Vuyit being inserted before the closing verse, 
and both Tanunapdt and Nardshansa being honoured with a place, 
the number of verses in their dpri has risen to 13. The first dpri of 
the two sub-sections of the Angirasas may be distinguished from the 
remaining apris by the prominence given in them to both Tanunapdt 
and Nardshansa, while the dpri of the JDi r<7 Aa-tamasas may be distin- 
guished from its sister dpri of the Earn as by the Indra-Vdyu verse. 

The 11 dpri verses of the 8 hymns are, according to later ritualists, 
for pouring 11 oblations, technically called praydjas of djya, which 
they hold to be clarified butter, into the fire, as preliminary to the 
commencement of the bloody sacrifice. But this dpri of the Kanvas 
with its 12, and the dpri of the Dirgha-tamasas with its 13 oblations 
are evidently older ; they are relics of a time when Nardshansa was 
not Substituted for Tanunapdt , but followed it. The dpri oblations 
originally in all likelihood were oblations of fat, not of clarified butter. 

They seem to have been originally oblations for minor divinities 
supposed to be presiding over the various requisites of a sacrifice 
bloody or bloodless ; though in later times the bloodless sacrifice 
was performed with 5 praydjas , evidently picked up from the 11 dpri 
oblations, which were now reserved for the bloody sacrifice alone. 

The first dpri oblation was no doubt intended for the presiding 
divinity or divinities of the samidhas , “ pieces of some sacrificial 
wood. ” The 2nd and the 3rd were, perhaps, for the divinities presid- 
ing over the food and the liquid offerings respectively. The 
fourth oblation seems to have been for the divinif y of the vocal offer- 
ings. The fifth oblation was doubtless for the divinity presiding 
over the bar his, that was procured by the sacrificer and spread for 
sacrificial things to rest upon. It is not quite clear whether the ex- 
pression “ divine doors/’ for whose presiding divinity or divinities 
the 6th oblation is, was taken literally and applied to the passage or 
passages leading .into the Sacrificial enclosure, or was held to be 


The Apii of 
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figuratively used* for “preliminary preparations” or “ rites/' The ; 

oblation for “Night and Dawn” is, perhaps, indicative of the two j 

hours when the two chief oblations were usually offered ; one, that is, 
the opening oblation being offered after sunset, while the other, that is, j 

the closing oblation was offered before sunrise. Was the bloody sacri- | 

fiee among the Kamos and other s originally performed during night? 
Were the hotris also, like the adhvaryus, originally two ? Were they 
symbolical of “ Night and Dawn” or rather “ Day ” ? Did they re- f 

present the two principles, the female and the male ? The dual in 
very old verses ought to raise this or some such suspicion. The 8th 
oblation was for the presiding divinities of the “ two divine hotris. P 
Who were the 3 goddesses — lid, Saras-vati and Mahi\ for whom the 
9th oblation was ? Could the 3 gods Ida , Nar ash ansa, and Tanuna - 
j oat have been the two varieties of cups and the birch-leaves or barks, 
while these 3 goddesses were their contents ? Or did the 3 goddesses 
preside over the 3 different rites that were indispensable and were 
severally assigned to the two hotris, and the yajamuna ? The lOtb j 
oblation was for Tvashtri , the presiding divinity, of course, of car- 
pentry, since the vessels were wooden. The 13 th is for the presiding 
divinity of the Vanaspati, that was felled down for the making of 
sacrificial vessels. The 12th verse is no oblation-verse ; it is a verse 

S by mu the chief priest “ asks (the other priests) to have the svdhd- 

yajnya performed in the houte of the sacrifice^ where he intends 
calling down the gods.” This verse seems to establish that the 11 
oblations of fat for the minor divinities were offered out of the house, 
and that after these 11 oblations, unaccompanied by svdhd, were offered, 
the other priests that were standing there to receive orders had to go 
into the house and make preparations for the celebration of the svdhd - 
yajnya , “ the sacrifice with svdhd " in honour of Indra and the gods. 

This yajnya of 11 oblations of fat without svdhd, in all likelihood 

called cipri , was preliminary to the svdhd yajnya of Indra which fol- 

lowed and which, from the fact of these dpn verses or rather rites 
being held to be the preliminaries of a bloody sacrifice, must certainly 
have demanded the blood of an animal ; the word djya was, perhaps, 
substituted for gkrita in later times, though the oblations, as origin- 
ally, were offered unaccompanied by svdhd, the word used at the 
end being one of the 3 forms of the 3rd person of the Parasmai-pada 
imperative of / with vi, vaskat or vaushat being at times added to it. 

The various riskis must have put together the verses as they found 
them among the several sections and sub-sections, and thus brought 
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tiie dpri hymns into existence ; they could not be said to have ar- 
ranged them, much less to have made or seen them, 3n this parti- 
cular dpri at least, the 5th verse, like the 12th, being addressed Fifth verse 
to priests* and not to any divinity, cannot be said to contain any ^ g ^ is ana " 
oblation ; if any divinity was at all intended, it must have been 
amrita. The ETinvas thus had either no fifth oblation ; or, if they 
had, it was in honour of a forgotten amrita , and not in honour of 
bar his. 


The 1 Uh hymn seems to have been in {honour of a fire called svj i- The ^ fire 
hva (v. 7). The vahiayah in the 6th verse is a hard nut to crack, su i itiva * 
except they he sup posed to have been the demi-gods, whose duty was 
to bear the gods on their u bright ” or <4 heated backs,” Could they 
have been the Rib bus (v. 8, h. 20) ? The fire sujihva also bore the 
gods in 14 the chariot to which does were yoked,” The name of the 
rite was vaskafknt (v. 8) and the performers seem to have been the ^ The ^ te 
/{atwas desirous (v. 5) of protection .** The two verges 3 and 4 t * • 
have all the appearance of later insertions. 

The 15th hymn as a whole has no sacrificial value, no part also of 
it seems to be recognised in any sacrifice. The hymn originally 
most probably contained (1 — 4, 6, 11 — 12) seven verses. The 3 Seven verses 
verses (5, 9, 10) with ritu in the plural were evidently later addi- °^ er ’ five ^ ater * 
tions, the couplet (7-8) being inserted to familiarise the reader with 
the divinity Dravinodas (Bestower of wealth) occurring in the 9th. 

The divinity Dravinodas , was, perhaps, identical with Neshtri » since 

he is asked (v. 9) to drink from the cup neshfra , which is apparently 

connected with Neshtri (v* 3). Was Neshtri the older name of 

Tvashtri ? Since Mddhava (v. 3) interprets Neshtri by Tmshtri , since 

Dravinodas in the 10th verse is called the fourth with the rihis, 

the on tuber of the recognised riius H seasons ” was three, and these 

three must have been the hot, the wet and the cold. It is not quite 

clear how many seasons were recognised in the 5th verse, whether 3, 

or, as in later works, 6. The three verses 5, 9 and 10, are evident 

interpolations, because the divinities Indra and Neshtri invoked in 

them will be found to be already invoked in the verses 1 and 3 

which have ritu in the singular. The adjective (v. 7) grdva-hastdsah Tte 0ligin al 

44 stone-in-haiid ” raises a suspicion that the verse belongs to meaning of ?*- 

a time when by the word soma 44 a plant ” had come to he tu " 

understood. What did ritu in the singular mean? Did it mean the 

3 or 6 u seasons ” collectively or only “ the fixed hour ” of offering 

the oblations to the several divinities? The divinity Neshtri in the 
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3rd verse is accompanied by his wife. In the 4th verse, there seems 
to be an allusion in yonishu trishu to the three-fold division into the 
Fastis^ the Madras and the Adilyas of the Devas. JThe divinities 
asked to drink with the ritu are Indr a (v, 1), the Maruts (v. 2), 
Neshtri and his wife (v. 3), Agni (v. 4), Mitra-Varunau (v. 6), the 
two Ashvins (v. II) and Santya (v. 12). The instrumental gdrka 
faiyena and the epithet yajnya-m point, perhaps, to the fire in 
the house, from which the sacrificial fire was kindled, as being ad- 
dressed by santya in the verse. It should also be noted that the 
Maruts (v. 2) are called “good Ddnus who drank from a cup called 
potra, In the 16th hymn, Indra has (v. 2) 4 4 two horses ” and also 
a more than two horses” (vs. 1 and 4). The worshipper begs of 
Indra not only cows but also (v. 9) horses. 


The 17 th is like the 16th, one of the older hymns ; though un- 
like the 16th, it has no sacrificial value at all. In respect of the 
lOth^iymii ° f sacr ^ e ^ value, the 17th is more like the 35th ; though unlike it, 
it has not its uniformity in any way disturbed. The author of this 
hymn seems to have belonged (v. 2) to the charshanis and being 
in difficulties seeks (v. 1) the protection of Indra and Vanina, who 

The original are bot]tl calle<i ** & ooci krds.” He was, no doubt, a vipra. But 
meaning of “ vi* what was the original meaning of vipra ? Vi pra is evidently a pos- 
l >ra * , sessive adjective meaning 4 ‘one having a vip as to the original 

meaning of vip, the reader is referred to 44 vipd vardli am ayo-agmyd 
han ” (v. 6, h. 99, mandala 10). Fip is generally interpreted as 
4 ‘finger;” but the adjective 44 iron-pointed and the action of: kill- 
ing ’ 5 ought to leave no doubt, that in the particular text vip must 
have meant 44 a weapon for killing.” If vip meant 44 a weapon for 
killing,” vipra must originally have meant 44 one who wielded ” 
or <4 possessed the weapon ; ” hence 44 a warrior. ” Wliat the author 
wants is 44 victory on the (v. 7) battle-field,” and he is praying to 
Indra and Varuna evidently “for the sinews of war” in such a 
quantity that after satisfying his wants for the time being, he may 
have enough left (v. 6) for burying underground for the time to 
come. The author is, of course* doing all he can to secure the 
favour of the mighty divinities by (v, 8) performance of dim and 
also by composition (v. 9) of hymns (su-shtuti “good praise* or 
sxxdharstuii 44 joint praise ”) like this in their honour. He goes 
^ very close” (v. 8) to both Indra and Varuna ; but whether only 
mentally or also otherwise is not quite clear. He wishes to b© 
remembered 44 among givers .of battles” (v. 4), and is therefore 
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anxious to have “ strength 9 9 and also “ sound .sense. 9 ' “Tndra," 

tlie author proceeds, £: is the strength of givers of battles, while 

Y arena, (is) the praiseworthy (quality) of the praiseworthy " 

(v* 5). The four words Sahasra, Kratu, Shansya and Ukthya do Four words, 

not seem to be used in the sense in which they occur in compositions “ Sa v a! f‘V 

tu. * “Hha nays, 

of later times. I he word Sahasra seems to be connected with and “Ukthya’* 

Sahas “force 99 and even in the hymns of the first group, it may in have an elder, and 

almost all places be safely held to be used in the same or some 

similar sense. The Kratn also may be held to denote “ strength 5 ’ 

in the hymns of the first group. But this can scarcely be said or 

the remaining 2 words shansya and nhthija ov rather n uktha . The 

liy.mii is thus apparently older than the hymns of the first group, 

being composed at a time when the words shansya and -ukthya had 

yet assumed no technical .meaning, and Indra and Varuna were 

prayed to. as 44 the bestow'ers of strength and sense, 99 respectively- 

There being nothing in the hymn to connect it with lira or fire 

** _ The author 

worship, the author, whoever he was, need not be held to have «a “ Cbarshani ’ * 

belonged to a fire-worship ping tribe; he, • perhaps, belonged' to a worshipper 
some tribe of the Charshams, worshipping ootli Inara ana V arena. . runa§ 

In the 18th hymn, the first 3 verses were no doubt written by a: The seer a 
brewer named Kak§hivat of the tribe or clan of TJsfrij, The tribe brewer. 

JJshij seems not to have been on good terms (v. B) -with the Ara- 

rusiias and the Mariyas* Kakfhivat of the UsMj tribe having x h e t r i b e 

suffered at the hands of both the Aramshas and the Marty a ) natur- ^Tsliij 9> afc^ war 

ally seeks the protection of Brahmanaspaii . In the 4th verse Brak- Araru§li" a n d 

manas-pati has two equals in Indra and Soma, the word Mariya Marfcya. 

also seems not to be used in the sense in which it is used in the 

preceding verse. In the 5th verse, the 4th Bale si and is added to 

the trio of Indra, Soma and Brail manas-pati, and the word Mariya 

is again used in the same sense in which it is used in the 4th 

verse. The couplet (4-5) was thus, in all likelihood, not composed 

by the author of the preceding triplet (1-3). The next triplet is 

in honour of Sadasm-pati, The last verse is in honour of Nard- 

shansa, which word as used in the . verse seems to have . denoted x,he w o r d’ 

* fe a -province, a region." This Nardshansii could have had little 4 'NarAshaasa.” 

to do with the Nardshmmt of the Apr ! hy mu . N a r as a a n s a has a 

third meaning of “sacrifice 99 forced upon it by IuU-thJcya and 

another of “ tire 95 by SMka-punM both are duly recorded by Yasha* 

an ancient authority. The compiler of this hymn, .whoever he 

was, seems to have belonged to the Shakapuui school of eiymolo? 

42 
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gists and accepting the interpretation of Nard-shansa, as suggested by 
Shdha-puni, saw no reason why be should not make the word an 
epithet of Sadasas-pati, since Sadasas-pati also “was praised by 
men” {naraih prashasyo bhavati) equally with “sacrifice” and “fire.” 
Thus treated, the word Nar&shama could yield what the compiler 
desired, and the verse has consequently the honour of being added 
to the triplet of Sadasas-pati. This hymn may thus safely be said 
The « * to have had four compilers. He, who added the verse to the 
Her ” compilers" Sadasas-pati triplet, was the first compiler; he, who putting 
names unknown, together the first part of 5 verses and the 2nd part of 4 verses 
the^lafer *> V 1 produced this whole made up of these 9 verses, was the 2nd compiler, 
piler. The names of these two compilers are, of course, lost, Medha-tithi 

of the Kama clan or tribe, who gave the 7th place to the hymn in 
S h U a 1 a, his collection, was the 3rd compiler ; while Shiikala, who has 
com iiep lateSt 9 * ?* ven - ^ ie kymn the 18th place in his collection, was the 4th com- 
piler. If Sanskrit had been a spoken language when the first 
compiler of unknown name lived, the addition of the Nard-shanm 
verse to the Sadasas-pati triplet would have been an impossibility. 
Could Sanskrit have been a spoken language when the first triplet 
and the 2nd couplet in honour of Brahmanas-pati were written ? 
Or when the couplet in honour of Sadasas-pati was composed ? 

The verses contain many forms that are undoubtedly archaic. 
But the fact of the forms used being archaic is not likely to prove 
much. When a language has become settled, when forms and 
expressions have become crystallised, do not succeeding poets and 
writers think themselves bound to follow the path beaten by their 
predecessors, even after the language has become dead for all 
. practical purposes ? Madhu-Chhandas (v. 2, h. 1) belonged to the 
Sanskrit a later, not to the older generations, of the rishis. When the older 
when *“cdder ” £ enera ^ on wrote, Sanskrit was in all likelihood an every-day 
Rishis wrote. language, a living language having a capability of assimilating for- 
eign words and ideas. . But whether Sanskrit was a living language 
Ban s k r it when Madhu-Chhandas and other rishis of later generations lived 
probably ceased an( ^ wro £ ej j s an open question. Those generations of the rishis, 
“ later” Ri§his which brought into life imaginary divinities like Brahmanas-pati 
Ohhandas^wrote” an ^ ^ a ^ asas " l P a ^ were certainly the latest. It is hard to believe 
Ban a k r i t ^kat Sanskrit at the time of the conception of such divinities was 
decidedly a dead a living language. It lived, perhaps, among priests and particularly 
•Sm" autos in sacrifices < wllen the latest generations of the rishis managed 
wrote, . the spiritual affairs of the classes submitting to them. 
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In the 19^ hymn, Agni is ashed to be present with the Maruts, Karats com- 
The Maruts in this hymn are the companions of Agni, not of oTlndra^ ^ * 
Indra. Had the Maruts also, like Varuna, altars on or before which 
human victims were immolated P The hymn is rather in honour The Bib h a 
of Agni, while the Maruts seem to occupy a subordinate position, hymn analysed. 
The three parts, of which the 20 th hymn is formed, were composed 
when the legendary lore in connection with the Bibhus had consi- 
derably increased. The Vaishva-dem shastra of the evening liba- 
tion was in honour of the Vishve devdh “all (classes of the) gods 
and the ritualists appropriately made room for the three parts on 
the three chhandoma days of the vyudha. The Bibhus had, at first, 
no place among the gods ; but they waited and had at last (v. 8) the 
coveted place assigned to them. Why were they called vahnis ? j s ^ wor< j 
The worshippers of the Bibhus, who seem originally to have been v ahni in . such 
carpenters by profession, had multiplied and had also done their Avestie ^ense^f 
best to lower Indra (v. 2) and the two Ashvins (v. 3). The Bibhus “ pure, good ” ? 
were made the makers of the two horses of Indra and also of the 
chariot of the two Ashvins ; the}' even made their aged parents 
young (v. 4) — such was the virtue of the mantras- they had with 
them. So the worshippers had commenced offering to the Bibhus 
« the intoxicating oblations, as they did to Indra (v. 5) with his 
Maruts and to the ruling Adityas. The Bibhus surpassed or con- 
founded even (v. 6) Tvashtru May it not be that the Bibhus with 
their worship were originally non-Vedic, though later on their cult 
came to be incorporated with that of the Yedic people? The Bibhus 
with their mantras are likely to remind a Zoroastrian of some 
Avestic divinities, who had their mantras . The rishi or rishis , 
who wrote these verses, certainly belonged to the latest genera- 
tions. 

The 21 sb hymn is in honour of Indra and Agni. The stoma 
in the first verse denotes, perhaps, the alimentary offering. When 
the hymn was written, guyatri, or rather gdyatra (v. 2), was the 
metre specially honoured by the rishis. The worshippers of Indra 
and Agni had formed “ congregations ” (v. 5) in which prayers 
were offered for the overthrow of the Bakshas tribes and the 
extinction of the Atrins , either a separate tribe or a sub-section of 
the Bakshas « May it not be that the Atrins , for the extinction of The Sab 
whose race a prayer is offered to Indra and Agni, were also “ wor- ? ! las an< * tne At* 
shippers ” or rather ** keepers of fire ”, the word atm, from which 
the possessive adjective atrin is formed, being connected with ddar , 
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or rather dthra-dtra , with which no student of Zoroastrianism can 
afford to be unfamiliar ? The author of the hymn also was a lire- 
worshipper? but lie was an Lulin- worshipper as well, while the 
A trill* were, perhaps, no 1 ndra- worship pers . Our author, though 
a fire-worshipper, worshipped fire as agni, not as atra ; while the 
atrins worshipped fire as atra, not as agni m The form of worship , 
also in all likelihood differed, and lienee the intense bitterness. 
The words agni and extra do not seem to be cognate; the word 
agni, notwithstanding the fanciful attempts of Yaska, cannot he 
satistacforily derived. The Ye die word, which seems nearest to 
“at- the Avestic dthra or dtra, is atharm, which with nary a and shans y a 
identical withdie PrapA. I, KnncSa 1, Taitti. Brain) formed the earlier 

Avestic “ton. ” three first fires, and which the. later ritualists are fond of identify. 
\ff ic u Atil ” ing with dahsldndgm, nary a being* identified with gdrJuipatya and 
shansya with dkavmuya* If atrins be identified with the diva* wot*' 
shipping Zoroastrlans, it will be necessary to take them as an iude* 
pendent people, between whom and the Maltshm no friendly feeling 
•ever existed (5, Yasna XII). The.- 2&nd hymn endows the three 
gods Indra, Vanina, and Agni with one wife each. The word 
gandharva in tl\o 14th verse is obscure.” 

In the 23rd hymn, “ the good Danus,” that .is, the Marnts » 
(v. 9), are asked to slay the enemy {or Ur a) y of course, of the 
author and his clan or tribe; while prislmV is (v. 10) given 
as the name of their “ mother V or 4 4 motherland.” 

E x p 1 a n a- Hymns like the 19//, the 18//, the 17/7/, and the loth raise one 
hymns ^liavc^o question. These 4 hymns are unquestionably ritualistic ; there is 
sacrificial value, no history, no philosophy, no poetry in them. They describe in 
one or another form ritual pure and simple ; and yet they or their 
parts have recognition in no sacrifice, the 1st verse of the 19th 
being the only honourable exception. The same remark holds 
good in regard to the Marut (7 — 12) and the Pushan (18 — 1 5) parts 
of the 28 rd hymn and the Brafonanas-pati (1 — 5) part of the 18th 
hymn; ritualistic they are, and yet are recognised in no sacrifice* 
Why so ? The only answer that can he attempted is, that these 
also had their value in the various shah has or ritualistic schools 
that once existed; but all these ritualistic schools having in course 
of tiruebeeome extinct, Madhava in the 1 1th Christian century had 
to rely on the only surviving school, the Ashvaldyana-idh anna ka 1 
founded on the Brdkmam and the Army aha of the older AUareya 
school of Mg+veda, Madhava could thus know .and make a. note 
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*of the sacrificial value only of those lay inns with their parts that 
were recognised by the Ashwldymia-Shaunalsa school and the £rd.h- 
wan a or the Ar any aka of the Aitareya school ; as regards the other 
hymns or non-recognised parts of recognised hymns, there was no 
'Other course left for him, but to ask the reader to find out their 
■value for himself. 


San kit a of the Big- Veda searched . 

Ill — {The Shunasfr'skepa or C Group ') 

The Third or G Grmip consists of 7 (24 — 30) hymns. All these 
hymns are ascribed to Shim ash -shepa, the second out of the three 
sons of Ajigarta. At the conclusion of the Marutvatiya Skastra on 
the abhi-sheehamya (anointing) day of the rajas fly a sacrifice, these 
7 hymns are recited by the hctri priest before the anointed king 
surrounded by princes and ministers of state. The anointing* was 
with water, not with oil. 

The 2b th hymn { '■yach-chld-hi ) has 21 verses. The hymn is of 
some use in the ahhi-plava sacrifice. 

The 2 Gth (vasiskvd) and the 27th {Ashram, net) hymn are both 
used in the dgneya kratu of the prdtarammlha. The former has 
10 verses, while the latter 13. 

The 27th seems to have been recited in the Aslwina sliastra also, 
though the last verse, beng in honour of the Vishvedems, was, in 
this Sbasfra and also in the dgneya kratu , appropriately omitted. 

The 28th hymn (; ijatra grdvd) has 9 verses. The first 4 are of use 
in the homa (pouring the oblations into the fire), the next 4 in the 
ahhishava (preparation of the liquid oblations), the last in the 
mmnaymia (pouring down) of the liquid into the dronahalasha 
(liquid-pot) — the whole hymn will thus be found to have had a 
special value in the so-called anjas-sava of ihe raja-suyci, a soma- 
sacrifice which only a king could perform. 

The 29 th hymn (gjach-chid-hi-satya) is made of 7 verses. It is 
recited on the 5th day of the prishthya a “ six-soma-days 
sacrifice, in the mid-day libation. 

The 30 th hymn (« va Indram), having 22 verses, is the longest 
in this group. The last two triplets are recited in the as levin a 
and the us/tasya kratu respectively of the prdtaranuvuka. The 
frutarammika consists of 3 Iiratus or sections, the first being the 
dgneya, the 2nd ushasya, and the 3rd dshvincu 
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Observations, 

This 3rd group resembles more the 2nd than the first in that all 
the hymns in it are nob homogeneous. The last hymn in this is 
made at least of three distinct parts, having no connection among 
themselves. The first part of this hymn, mad© of 16 verses, is 
comparatively longer, the 2nd and the 3rd containing each only 
3 vei'ses. The other hymns also will look more or less hetero. 
geneons to acritical eye, the one exception being the29^A, wbicb, by 
the by, is one of the most remarkable hymns, not only on account 
of its burden, but also owing to its subject-matter. The 2 Sth also 
is equally remarkable, the only difference being that the burden 
does not extend to all its verses. 

Unlike the two preceding groups, this group of 7 hymns forms 
in itself a unit duly recognised by the author of the Aitareya 
Brahmana, though its claim to be considered as such will dissolve 
like mist before a critical eye. The Aitareya Brahmana ascribes 
S h u n a s h- these hymns to Shunash-shepa, simply because his name oc- 
shepa cannot be C urs twice (12 — 13) in the 24th hymn. But this way of arriving 
th« author, at the authorship of a hymn is most unsafe. No one knowing 
English will ever father expressions like “ May that Lord Vanina 
whom Shunash-shepa taken (a prisoner) invoked, free us” and “May 
the Lord Varuna, whom Shunash-shepa invoked, free this (person)’ * 
on Shunash-shepa. To arrive at the simple truth that the author 
of these expressions, whoever he was, was distinct from and lived 
after Shunash-shepa, veiy little critical knowledge is required ; 
this will be more a question of the knowledge of the ordinary mean- 
ing of these expressions and less of a critical knowledge of them. 
The fact of the hymn containing the expressions between the in- 
verted commas, along with the following six hymns, being fathered 
upon Shunash-shepa, conclusively establishes one great point* 
namely, that even the ordinary meaning of the hymns was not 
understood at the time this fathering took place. Such a father- 
ing or its acceptance inevitably necessitates the assumption of 
ignorance of even the ordinary meaning of these verses on the 
part of the author or compiler, whoever he was, of the Aitareya 
Brahmana. 

Analysis of ^ or story the reader of Sanskrit is referred to the 

the story of Shu- 3rd Chapter of the 7th panchikd of the Aitareya , and the English 
reader to its excellent translation by Dr. Hang. 
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The story will be found to be made up of two originally distinct 
parts- — the prose test of the Brahmana and the poetical por- 
tion of the gdthds. The fabric of the prose will be found to be 
reared in part on the basis of the poetical gdthds. The gdthds may 
thus safely be held to form the older portion, while the prose in 
decidedly a later formation. The authorship of the prose may be 
ascribed to Mahidasa, son of Itara, but certainly not the author- 
ship of the gdthds . A parallel to this will be found in Lalita-vistara, 
a Budhistic work. As this work also is made up of the gdthds 
and the prose portion, Dr. Bajendra Lai’s attention w T as drawn 
to this very point of the relative ages of the two, and he has 
discussed the point at some length with his usual critical acumen 
in his Introduction to the work, coming to the conclusion (p. 40) 
that the gdtkic portion, was prior to the prose portion found in it. 
The word gdtkd being equally respected in the Brahminical, 
the Budhistic, and the Zoroastrian Scriptures may be pronounced 
one of the most -remarkable. It will be found to be used not only 
for verses in honour of Agni (v. 14, h. 71, m. 8), but also for those 
in honour of Indra (v. 1, h. 31, m. 8), though in later times it came 
somehow to be degraded, not being applied to a Vedic verse. 

Let us now turn to the gdthic portion of the original story, 
the 81 gathas contained in the story may, for convenience sake, be 
divided into four sections, which may respectively be called the Putras 
The Indra , the Ijlgarta, and the Pishvdmitra sections. The 1st 
and the 4th section will contain 11 gdthds each, while the 2nd 
and the 3rd, 4 and 5 respectively. The 1st section is of very 
little value. In its first verse there is a question to Narada by 
some one, the next 10 verses being supposed to be in answer 
to the question in the 1st. The 2nd section, though not quite 
relevant, is very interesting, as preaching or teaching out and 
out activity. In its first verse the addressee is one Bohita, who 
is plainly told by some one that Indra helps those who help them- 
selves. The 4th gditidisvery valuable as containing the four words 
Kali> D'cdpara , Tretd i and Krita , which in later times denoted the 
four ages, Icali being the worst or iron, a n&knta the best or golden. 
The words originally belonged to the language of gamblers, and, as 
such, they occur also in the Taiitiriya Brahmana (Anu. I, ch. 4, k.3). 

in the 1st gdthd of the Apgarta section, the son of Ajigarta 
is declared to belong to the tribe of the Angi rasas and is addressed 
“ (0) EishiP It is said in the 2nd that “no one is found 


a Ban- 

hit^ word. 


The “ GAthAs 
in the story 
classified. 


The story as 
found in the 
“GAthAs” 



The first two 
'm&ticms ; irrele- 
vant, 


Origin oC the 
story in, the last 
two sections. it t 
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®!ut$(p~h i-lrnnd even among the ■ Sh&dras' ” ami that. “ the father 
received 300 cows” as the price of his son’s heat!. In the 3rd the- 
father is penitent' and ready to return all the cows, i.u the 4tb 
the soa is rightly deaf to the entreaties of his father to return 
home* 

In the 1st gdthd of the Vislivamitra section, Vishvfimitra. 
calls Ajigarta sou of Sa-yavasa. and presses hi . m not to return to- 
ll is father, but to be his (Vishvamitra’s) son. In the 2nd the 
son addresses Vislivamitra as “prince” and asks him bow one 1 
of the Angiras tribe can become his son. In the 3rd Vishvamitra 
proposes to make him his eldest son and heir. In the 4th the 
son addresses Vislivamitra as “lord of the .Bharat as.” In the 
5th the names of four sons of Vislivshnitra are given as Madliu- 
chlia-ndas, Risbabha* Renti, and Ashtaka. In the 6th, the sons 
of Vislivamitra obey his father and thereupon are blessed by 
him in the 7th. In the 8th, Yislivanii.tr a addresses Jus sons as* 
(jiUhiniih and introduces his newly adopted son as Deva.~rata, In 
the 9th, the name Deya-rAta again •• occurs, while Ekmidkdh is?, 
substituted for gdlkmali. In the 10th the word Vishv/imitra 
and gdtjmmh, again occur and also the words Deva-iuta.; In the 
IJfclv : Dewi4ta,..' & Mishh inherits the chiefship of the Janlms r 
apparently a sub-section of the Angirasas, and also succeeds to the 
temporal and spiritual heritage of Vislivamitra, chief of the 
qdlldibs* Now to a critical analysis of the gdthus* 

The first two sections appear to have no connection with 
the last two. In the 1st section we are left completely in the 
dark in regard to the antecedents of Narada and also of the 
addressee or addressees. The whole address was not intended* 
perhaps, for one person ; the 5th gdthd raises a suspicion that it 
was originally a piece of advice given, to all Brdhmams^ that is, 
priests, by Narada, the head-priest. We know absolutely nothing 
about the addresser or Rohita the addressee in the 2nd section, 
except that the addresser, whoever he was, making known the 
plain truth of Iudra’s befriending only the active and not the 
sluggard or the sleeping, wants one Ilohita, perhaps his son, to 
shake off his laziness or lethargy and show more activity. The 
last two sections are replete with information. The word Idfhi 
occurs twice (17 and 81), arid in both places is applied to Deva- 
rata, who was the or a son of one Ajigarta, whose father’s name 
k.given as Sa-yavasa. Deva-rala is also one of the Janlms, whose* 
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ehiefslilp lie is said (31) to have inherited. He is again an Angi-' 
rasa. The Janhus thus seem to have formed a sub-section of the 
AngirasaSy who formed one of the sections of the Rishis. The Rishi 
was in all likelihood the national, the Angiras the sectional, the 
Janhu the sub-sectional or generic name of Devarata, while Aji~ 
garti was the patronymic. The epithet kavi (17) is somewhat 
obscure. That Ajigarta sold Deva-rata for 300 cows is a fact. But, 
why should he have sold him ? Ajigarta was either the chief or a 
very near relation of the chief of the Janhus , since Ajigarta’ s son 
Deva-rata, in course of time, obtained their chiefship. What could 
have led the chief or a very near relation of the chief to sell his 
son for 300 cows P Did the father sell his son on account of a 
scarcity, as the prose portion affirms, caused either by drought, 
pestilence or war ? It was, perhaps, as the prose portion affirms. 

But a knowledge of customs and habits of primitive tribes of all 

races of mankind, to which a reader has an easy access in these 

days, is likely to rouse his suspicion that the custom or habit of 

human sacrifice is at the bottom of the story. There was, per- The story 

haps, a tribe, occasionally immolating human victims, and to such tom \uman 

a tribe Ajigarta had the honour, or the dishonour, to belong. If he sacrifice. 

himself did not belong to such a tribe, he at least sold his son to one 

of such a tribe for 300 cows, and even undertook to stab or behead 

him. The name of the purchaser or of the tribe he belonged to is 

unfortunately not mentioned in the gathic portion. Who were the 

Shudras mentioned by Deva-rata? Vishvamitra, a prince, intensely 

(22) feels for the human victim, snatches away, and at once 

adopts him for his son. But a question again arises — how came 

Vishvamitra, a prince, to be present at the sacrifice ? If Vishva- YishvA mitra 

mitra were accustomed to the sight of sacrifices in which human . probably abolish- 

victims were slaughtered, nothing on earth would have moved him 

to become the saviour of the boy on this occasion. The noble 

behaviour of Vishvamitra on the occasion is conclusive evidence 

against his having belonged to a tribe or nationality in which 

human sacrifices were even occasionally offered. It is a pity that 

no gdthds are found throwing light on the relations of Vishvamitra 

with the tribe occasionally slaughtering human victims, 1 or with him 

who had paid 300 cow’s as the price of Deva-rata. Was Vi sir 

vamitra asked to officiate as a priest by the sacrificer, who 

perhaps had not the courage to take him first into his confidence ? 

Or was Vishvamitra a casual guest, not knowing that his Lost was 

4a 
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soon about to be engaged in a human sacrifice, or was the tribe or 
clan of the Janhus , tributary to the tribe of Yishvamitra, who? 
as lord paramount, was present with the noble resolve of stopping 
or abolishing the custom of an occasional human sacrifice that 
Princes did offi- was in vogue among them? A prince’s officiating as 
ciafce as priests, priest at a sacrifice need not surprise a thoughtful student of 
older Vedic literature, especially as Devapi is said to have 
officiated as priest at the sacrifice of his younger brother Sham 
■tann. The passage in Yaska’s nirukba has been made accessible 
by Madhava in his blutskya of the Shan tann (98) hymn in the 
10th mandala. Of course, it would shock a Brahmana of post- 
vedic times and also his more bigoted ritualistic descendant of 
to-day* But facts are, after all, facts ; that princes officiated as 
priests at sacrifice among the ancestors of Indian or cis-Indna 
Aryans in remote times, is a fact, which no sober scholar can ever 
deny or dispute. Parallels will be found in the histories of other 
nations or nationalities^ especially in the history of the Spartans; 
among whom the king was also the chief priest. The same seems 
to have been the case with the early Homans. So Yishvamitra 
the prince was no doubt entitled to officiate as the priest 
at a sacrifice ; though, whether he acted in that capacity at the 
particular human sacrifice, would be, owing to the silence of the 
g&thas, an open question, notwithstanding the assertion of the 
author of the prose portion, who ungrudgingly assigns to. 
Yishvamitra the office of holri, the chief priest of the Ilig-veda. 

The age of the The gdtluU belong to an age when the law of primogeniture was 
g&ttnW’ ixi force, when the temporal as well as the spiritual, or rather 
ritualistic, heir-loom descended to the eldest son. It was a patri- 
archal age, an age in which the will of a patriarch was set by 
public opinion above the law; and so Yishvamitra the patriarch by 
one solemn breath of his mouth could and did make Deva-rata the 
sole heir of both his temporal and ritualistic treasures, his dutiful 
family cheerfully acquiescing in what their worthy begetter 
was pleased to do. A student cannot learn from the gdthds how 
many sons in all Yishvamitra had, though four among them, viz,, 
Madhu-chhandas, Rishabha, Renu, Ashafcaka seem to have been 
better known. The names Bharata and Kushika, by which Vish* 

! ^SAthina” and vamitra and his kinsmen were known, had their origin undonbted- 
aected iQ with ^ particular nationality or section to which they had the 

** honour to belong, though the names gdthina (30) and gdthin (31)* 
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Which they had received, seem to be connected more with gdthd 
“ song general or “ special,” than with any nationality or section. 
It has already been pointed out that there were gdthds in honour 
of Indra, and the word gdthin also has been used as an equivalent 
for “ priest ” (v. 1, h, 7). Having thus disposed of the gdthds $ 
let us now turn our attention to the prose portion. 

The prose portion makes “ king Harisehandra, son of Vedhas, 
born in the tribe of Ikshvaku and husband of 100- wives,” 
the host, and Mrada his guest. Narada brings with him his 
companion Parvata. Harada counsels Harisehandra to pray to 
Vanina to bless him with a son, promising to sacrifice that son 
at his altar, Harisehandra accordingly prayed and promised 
to Varuna, and in course of time was blessed with a son 
named Rohita. Immediately after birth (1), after 10 days 
(2), when all the milk-teeth put in their appearance (3), when 
they fell off (4), when they re-appeared (5), when the boy was 
able to bear armour (6) — thus six times Varuna claimed his 
victim, and though Harisehandra, with one or another excuse, put 
him off; five times, the 6th time he had no other course left but 
to show that he was ready to make good his promise, and com- 
municated to Rohita the doom that awaited him, Rohita at once 
ran away and sought shelter in a forest. Dropsy, the disease of 
Varuna, now seized the king. Rohita, on hearing of the condition 
of his father, was on his wav home, when Indra, in the disguise of 
a Brdhmana , accosted him and asked him to pass one more year 
in the forest* Every time that Rohita was on his way home he 
was ordered back by Indra ; thus 6 years passed. At the end of 
the 6th year, Rohita found in the forest a Mishi by name Ajigarta, 
whose father’s name was Su-yavasa, and who, with his wife and 
three sons, Shunah-puchchha, Shunak-sliepa, and Shuao-iaoguJa, 
was dying of hunger. Out of the three sons, Rohita was ready to 
buy one for 100 cows, to redeem himself. The eldest of 
the three was claimed by the father, the youngest by the 
mother ; so it fell to the lot of the middle son to leave his parental 
roof and accompany Rohita,. The human victim was placed by 
Rohita before his father. Harisehandra now consulted Varuna, 
who declared a Brakmana to be more acceptable to him than a 
Kshatriya. Varuna, who was highly pleased, even taught the r&ja? 
&uya form of sacrifice to Harisehandra, who accordingly on the 
abhishechamya day had Skunash-shepa, the human victim, brought 
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forth, In the sacrifice, Yishvamitra officiated as hotri , Jamadagni 
as adhmryUy Ayasya as udgutri and Yasishfcha as Brahman. No 
one would now come forward to tie the human victim to the post. 
But Ajigarta was there, and for 100 cows more he tied his own 
son to the post. But there was again no one ready to slaughter 
the victim. But the Brahmana father for 100 cows more under- 
took to cut the throat of his own son, and, sharpening the knife, 
brandished it before his eyes. “ They are ready to slaughter me, 
as if X were not a human being, let me call upon the gods, ” said 
the wretched Shunash-shepa. .He first called upon Prajapati ( Kasya 
nunam — 1), who referred him to Agni, w v ho in his turn ( Agner 
my am — 2) referred him. to Savitri, who {Ah hi tvd — 3 to 5) referred 
him to Y aruita, to whom he was to be sacrificed. Shunash-shepa 
•thereupon called upon Yaruna (6 — 36) in the next 31 verses, 
Yanina referred him again to Agni, whom Shunash-shepa called 
upon in the next (37 — 58) 22 verses. Agni referred him to the 
Vishve-devas, to whom one verse (namo mahadbhyo — 59) is de- 
dicated. The Vishve-devas referred him to Indra, to whom the 


hymn opening with Yach-chid-hi satya of 7 verses and the 15 verses 
of the next hymn (60 — 81) are devoted, Indra gave to Shunash- 
shepa a chariot of gold, which was, of course, accepted (Sh^shva- 
dindrah— 82) and referred him to the two Ashvins (83 — 85), who 
in their turn referred him to (86-88) Ushas, The dropsy of Haris- 
chandra, which began to decrease appreciably at the opening verse, 
completely disappeared at the end of the closing verse of the Dawn 
triplet and the bonds of Shunash-shepa loosened. The sacrificial 
priests now asked Shunash-shepa to conclude the rites which they 
-had commenced. Thereupon Shunash-shepa received the reve- 
lation of the so-called anjas-sava , which he prepared as described 
in the 4 verses (5 — 8) of the 28th hymn ; after which lie poured 
the liquid into the jug reciting the last (9) verse and then into 
the fire reciting the first 4 verses (1—4), accompanied with 
■svdhd t of the same hymn. Harischandra took the concluding bath 
during the recitation of the two verses (4—5, h, 1, m. 4), after 
which he was duly brought before and presented to the ahavaniya 
fire in course of the recital of the shunash hit-shepa verse(7, h. 2, 
m. 5). The rdja-suya, or rather the abhi~shechamya, rite apparently 
ends here, A 

^a^identifiel 1 After thus finishing the rdja-suya commenced by Harischandra* 
;i Shunash-shepa approached Yishvamitra. Ajigarta now claimed 
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S iui nas Ii - sfoepa as his son. But Vishvamitra would not entertain 
the claim of Ajigarta, and, calling now the boy his own, he changed 
the boy’s same Shunash-shepa into Deva-rata (“ given by the 
gods”). Shunash-shepa henceforth became known as Deva-rata 
•and as the son of Vishvamitra. The Kapileyas and the Babhrava® 
were the descendants of Shunash-shepa alias Deva-rata. Ajigarta 
now entreated or even importuned the hoy to return, but he flatly 
refused. Vishvamitra, according to the author of the prose portion, 
had 100 sons. The elder 50, headed by Madhu-chchandas, obeyed* 
while the younger 50 disobeyed, Vishvamitra. The obedient sons 
were blessed, while the disobedient ones were cursed by the 
father. The barbarous tribes like the And liras, the Punclras, the 
Shabaras, the Pulindas, and the Mutibas, living on or beyond the 
frontier of the land of the Aryas, are said to have received addi- 
tions from the children of those sons, on whom Vishvamitra had 
cast the curse. The story is said to contain u more than 100 riles 
and gathas ” and was to be told to the king by the hotri in the 
r dja~sih/a sacrifice, the response to the riks being “ om ” and to the 
gat has “ tatha.” 

Let us now turn to some points omitted in the gdthds and added Omissions 
by the author of the prose portion ; also to some, which, though im- ^nd^add^kms S in 
portant, are noticed nowhere in the gdthds or in the prose portion, the prose por- 
In the 1st section of the gathas , only one name of Narada occurs ; a] f? P° ia ^ 
Narada “ is asked, ” but, by whom, we are not informed. The either, 
prose portion supplies the name of the king who asked, and also 
the names of his father and tribe. The 2nd section of the gdthds 
has in the very first verse the name of Rohita, and Indra is describ- 
ed as sympathising with those who have and who show activity. 

-But the parentage or the tribe of Rohita is not mentioned. The 
prose portion fills up the gap by making Rohita the son of Harish- 
chandra and arousing the sympathy of Indra, who, every year, in 
the disguise of a Brahmana, sends the boy back into the forest. 

But why Narada advised Harischandra to pray specially to Varuna, 
and not to any other god, or why it was necessary to have the son 
himself sacrificed, or why Rohita should have had to pass six years 
in exile and only in the seventh should have succeeded in finding out 
a substitute to redeem himself, are points in regard to which no 
information has been vouchsafed. Besides, was not Rohita a fugi- 
tive ? How or whence could he have procured the 100 cows to 
purchase the boy ? The name Shunash-shepa is not found,, nor 
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Is the fact of Ills having had an elder and also a younger brother 
recorded in any of the gdtkds . Neither the rdja-suya nor the abhi- 
shcohaniya is mentioned in the gdtkds, In the prose portion the 
rdja-suya is said to be revealed to Harischandra by Varuna, who 
was pleased at the prospect of getting a Brahmana for a Kshatriya 
victim ; while in the rdja-suya which followed, the office of hotri 
is assigned to Vishvamitra. In the gat has Ajigarta is no doubt 
made a recipient of 300 cows ; but no details of how he came into 
possession of such a large number of cows are given. The prose 
portion, on the other hand, says that Ajigarta received 100 cows- as 
the price of his son, 100 for having tied him to the post, and 100 
more for having readily accepted the odious office of the execu- 
tioner of the innocent child of his own bowels. As for the 
connection of Shunash-shepa with the particular hymns, it is all the 
work of the author of the prose portion, there being not the 
remotest allusion to it in the gdtkds. The decrease with the final 
disappearance of the dropsy of Harischandra,. the loosening of the 
bonds of Shunash-shepa, the Anjas-sava , the avabhrita , the 
presentation to the dhavamya fire of Harischandra, all these details 
are conjured up and presented to the reader by the half-poetical and 
half-ritualistic author of the prose portion, the gdtkds observing 
an ominous silence in regard to all these points. The writers of the 
Brahmanas are, as a rule, great adepts in the art of deriving most 
fancifully the words they meet with, and the author of the prose 
portion before ns, forming no exception to the general rule,, is 
pleased to derive the word Deva-rata, the name as given in the 
gdtkds of the human victim, by devd vd imam mahyamarasata 
(“the Devas have certainly given him. to me ,, ) < The human 
victim is mentioned in no gdtha as Shunash-shepa, but is always 
mentioned as Deva-rata. Our author makes the tribes or clans 
of the Kapil eyas and the Babbravas descendants of Shunash-shepa, 
while the gdtkds make no- mention of Deva-rata’ s descendants. 
Madhu-chchhandas from the gathas seems to have had more than 
three younger brothers, and all of them are described as obedient. 
The prose portion is responsible for making Vishvamitra the father 
of 100 sons and for dividing them into two equal divisions of 50, the 
senior division, with Madhu-chehhandas at the head, being obedient# 
and the junior disobedient. The gdtkds mention no frontier or 
barbarous tribes; while the prose portion makes the blood of Vish- 
vamitra run through his cursed son in the veins of the five frontier 
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or barbarous tribes of the Andhras , the Pundras, the Skadar as , the 
Pulindas, and the Miitibas. The Andhras are the inland Telugus ; 
the Pundras had their home on the river Eosi, a northern tribu- 
tary of the Ganges, while the Shabaras are the Saoras , who gave 
not a little trouble to the sovereigns of Orissa. The Pulindas and 
the Muiibas must have been, like the Andhras , the Pundras * and 
the Shabaras , some eastern tribes. Now the most interesting 
question would be, whence came this Shunash-shepa, whom our 
author identifies with Deva-rata of the gdthcts ? There was one 
Shunash-shepa) whom Agni was reputed to have released from the 
yupa, and whose name figures in the 2nd hymn (v. 7) of the 5th 
mandala . This verse had to be recited at the presentation to the 
fire of the Fajamdna after the concluding bath, as mentioned 
in the prose portion. There is a suspicion that in the age 
of the author of the prose portion, the 28th hymn was the 
last in the Shunash-shepa group, that it was followed by the two 
avabhrita verses (4-5, h. 1, m. 4), and that the presentation verse 
shunash^chit-sliepam closed the group. This suspicion is again 
strengthened by the expression rik'shata (100 nks) in para-rih . 
s hata-gdtham* According to the author, the number of the riks 
ought to be full one hundred ; but the three verses being detached 
and made part and parcel of the two hymns in two different 
mandalas , the number of the ribs falls short by three. This state 
of things would necessitate the assumption that the Sanhita 
which the author of the prose portion had before him was alto" 
gether different from the Shdkala Sanhitd as we have it to-day. 
There was, perhaps, the Aitareya Sanhitd corresponding to the 
Aitareya Brdhmana and the Aitareya Aranyaka , in which the 
hymns - were differently numbered and even differently arranged. 
The author of the prose portion seems to have taken advantage 
of the word Shunash-shepa occurring in the opening hymn (12,13) 
and also in the closing verse of the groop, and by help of the 
words grihUa and tripadeshu baddhah in the former and yupa in 
the latter succeeded first in spinning out of his head, full of 
resource, the story of Shunash-shepa* and then in establishing an 
identity between his Shunash-shepa as spun out of the riks and Deva- 
rata as found in the gdihds , It will be necessary to assume, before 
we arrive at this stage, that the author and his brother-ritualists 
did not always know or care to know the meaning of the’ verses 
and hymns which they intended to employ or did actually 
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employ in various sacrifices. It is with the greatest reluctance' 
that such an admission has to he made. But there seems to be 
no other way of getting out of the difficulty. Much knowledge 
of grammar is not required to be convinced that hah in the first 
verse (h. 24) is the interrogative pronoun. The author puts to 
himself the question in the 1st verse and answers it in the 2nd 
by giving preference to Agni, But, even supposing the verse to 
be cut off from the following verse, there is iatama , the super- 
lative of the interrogative him, to set at rest the doubt, if there 
be any, that kali, in this place at least, is nothing more than the 
interrogative pronoun ; and yet the ritualists, among whom was 
our author also, persistently insist that hah in this verse means 
the Yedic divinity Prajapati. Such interpretations cannot but force 
the conviction even on the most elementary student that even in 
the age in which the Aitareya Brahmana was written, and the 
corresponding Aitareya San hit d compiled, the meaning of the 
verses forming the hymns was, ns a rule, not appreciated, pronun- 
ciation being held to be all in all. It was in such an age, which did 
not appreciate meaning, that these one hundred verses were fathered 
on Shunash-shepa, between whom and Deva-rAta of the gdthds an 
identity also was besides established. There is yet another point 
which, though rather of ritualistic importance, and, as such, not 
likely to interest the general reader like the point of the identity 
between Shunash-shepa and Deva-rata, imperatively demands a treat- 
Tbe age of the went here. It is the point of the rdja-siiya and the abhi^shechamya. 
Aitareya B r £ h- jpj rS £ to the age of the Aitareya Brahmana . 

snana determined J * . 

by chronology of Professor Max Miiller, m his latest work, has somewhere said to 

thought, not by ^* g effect that as there is no chronology of years in Sanskrit litera- 
years. ture, we have to be contented with the chronology of thought. Con- 

sequently, whether the Aitareya was written B, C. or A* C., and if 
B. C., in what century, if A. C., in what century, are points which it 
would be better to leave in the hands of bolder and abler brains 
wont to soar higher. Ours is the humble lot to deal in the chronology 
of thought, not in the chronology of years. 

The Aitareya Though the superiority or the sovereignty of the PTshatriyas 
age followed the oou ld not be completely consigned to limbo, distinct attempts will 
of^the ^warrior be found made on the part of the author of the Aitareya to 
glasses, lower their dignity and to insinuate that they cannot or ought 

not to lay claim to equality with the priestly classes in sacrificial 
- . matters or on the platform of sacrifice. Not only Were there 
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covert attempts to oust the martial classes from the responsible 
office of jmroMta (eh. 5, pan. 8) by recommending one of their own 
classes for it, but bolder heads among priests went further, aye, even 
to the length of denying them their individual ancestors and substi- 
tuting, perhaps silently at first, the ancestors of their Brahmana 
p urolri ta (ch. 4, pan. 7), as if the martial classes were one and all 
without any kind of sacrifice, before the priestly classes graciously 
taught them. 

A characteristic story is inserted at the opening of the 4th How the priest 

chapter (pan. 7) as to how sacrifice was frightened at the terrific ?Y as rais ®d above 

. x ,, . " ■ ■ the warrior, 

implements of a Kshatriya, how it was attracted by, and irresistibly, 

though gradually, drawn towards, the tranquil lising implements 
of a Brahmana, and how under the guidance of a Brahman a, lay- 
ing clown his own implements and accepting those of the priestly 
class, a Kshatriya, as a matter-of-fact, became a Brahmana for 
the time being. This view necessitated a division of the then 
Aryan society into ministers and non-ministers of sacrifice. The 
ministers of sacrifice considered themselves as pre-eminently entitled The priest cats 
to the privilege of taking into the system the sacrificial food, 
especially the soma, which privilege they most carefully with- of tWb u &oma”- 
held from the non-ministers, thus cleverly placing the martial classes 3 uice * 
on a level with the industrial and the servile in sacrificial matters. 

At times there seem to have been even ebullitions of temper on 
the part of the princes, but they were generally most cleverly dealt 
with by shrewd or crafty priests. All military classes did not 
submit to the contumely of not being allowed to eat the sacrificial 
food. Some seem to have been allowed to eat ; while others were 
denied that privilege. Among the latter, a few, insisting that their 
portion should be’ eaten by no human being, proposed the com- 
promise of throwing the remains into the fire, and had the pleasure 
of seeing it accepted by their priests or priest. The author of 
the Aitareya, of course, roundly condemns the practice. Now let 
ns turn to the story showing a very clever compromise proposed ' 
by a priest, a very crafty specimen of his class, and thankfully 
accepted by the simpleton of a prince. 

Yishvantara, a prince, was once determined to have the sacrifice r* ^ 
performed without any priest of the Shyaparna clan being allowed priest outwitted 
to officiate, because, as the sequel proves, the Shyaparnas would a 

not allow a Kshatriya to partake of the soma juice remaining in a 

sacrifice. But a party of the Shyaparnas, unobserved, usurped the 
U 
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altar, and when Vishvantara had ordered his servants to kick them 
out without ceremony, their leader Kama, being above the ordinary 
run, stood up and boldly proclaimed that (eh. 5, pan. 7) “ if the 
priests disallowed a Kshatriya to drink the soma juice in a sacrifice, 
it was only in the interest of the Kshatriyas themselves that they 
did so, as, by drinking the soma juice in a sacrifice, a Kshatriya was 
sure to make his 2nd and 3rd generations belong to, and owned by, 
priestly-classes, that is, by classes that were notoriously beggars, 
drinkers, eaters, and, as such, fit only to be kicked out from his 
presence by a Kshatriya at his sweet will ; while, if a Kshatriya 
had no wish to see his 2nd or 3rd generation associate with or be 
called brethren by begging priests, and if his earnest prayer to the 
gods was that he might extend his conquests, enriching himself by 
tribute from conquered princes, and that his 2nd or 3rd generation 
also might follow the path beaten by him, let him never harbour 
u the thought of drinking the soma juice.” “Besides,” continued 
Kama, “ from the day on which Iiulra, from whom every prince and 
Kshatriya claimed descent, was first publicly deprived of the privi- 
lege of drinking the soma juice for the sins he had committed, every 
prince and Kshatriya had by bitter experience learnt the evil con- 
sequences caused by its drinking ; that is why they have since 
that time, instead of the soma juice, taken to the juice of the fruits 
of the four shady trees, nyagrodha , udumbara , ashvattha , and 
plahska , all of which are endowed with greater virtue and efficacy 
than the soma plant, at least for a Kshatriya.” The long harangue 
had its desired effect, and the kicked-out Shyaparnas managed to 
get themselves kicked in, thanks to the advocacy of their cause 
by Kama, an advocate of a very high order. Rama thus only com- 
pleted the degradation of warrior classes commenced by earlier 
priests, though even in the times in which the son of Itara lived, 
there was no attempt on the part of the priestly class to usurp the 
temporal power of warriors and princes by forcing a member of 
those classes to beg of a member of their class the plot of ground 
required for the performance of a sacrifice. The priestly classes, 
along with the industrial, whenever they had to perform a sacrifice, 
had to beg the ground to be consecrated for it of a member of the 
warrior (ch. 4, p. 7) classes, thus openly acknowledging their 
suzerainty ; while a member of tbe warrior classes, acknowledging 
the suzerainty of no mortal, prayed to the “ (Divine) Father,” that 
is, the sun, to grant him the deva-yajana . Thus, notwithstanding 
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the degradation in sacrificial matters of the warrior bj the priestly 
classes, the temporal power or rule of the former does not seem, to 
have ever been called in question by the latter. 

The Aitareya Brahmana thus belongs to an age in which t be ‘ 
spiritual degradation of the warrior classes was complete, and when 
the priestly classes, who had assumed an air of superiority and 
sanctity, generally took care to keep themselves at a decent dis- 
tance from those that were non-pries tly. The so-called rdja-suya 
is pre-eminently a sacrifice of the warrior classes. Even in later 
times, only a crowned head, who invariably belonged to one of the 
warrior classes, could perform it, no one from among the priestly 
classes having ever set his claim to the performance of it. 

The reader will now be prepared to bear in mind at least one 
cardinal difference between the rdja-suya of the Aitareya and the The *\B A j a- 
older rdja-suya , that whil e in the former the warrior performer, ^ re “ 

being brought; down to the level of the industrial classes, was trasted with that 
robbed of his privilege of drinking the soma juice and had to sub- ^ ttie -Aitareya. 
stitute for it the juice of fruits of the four trees, there is no ground 
for assuming that the performer in the latter was debarred from 
tasting the precious liquid, which remained over and above after 
it was quaffed or sipped by the divinities invoked, as it could only 
be for partaking of the remains of the sacrificial food or drink 
made holy by the tongues of the immortals that the performer of a 
sacrifice first agreed to its performance. 

Bearing in mind this one great departure, let us turn to the nature 
of the rdja-suya as disclosed in the Aitareya. It seems from the 
closing paragraph of the first chapter of the 8tli panchi kd that there were 
three model sacrifices which had served as the basis of the three forms Three forms of. 
of the rdja-suya current in the age of the Aitareya. The agm-storna, t ^ le 4 B&ja-sfiya/'' 
unconnected with jyoti-sfoma, was the basis of one form, the agni- 
stoma, connected with jyoti-stoma, of another, while the ukthya of the 
third. The Aitareya condemns the third and recommends the second, 
passing over the first in silence. The difference between the second 
and the third form lay mainly in the shastras and the stomas y whose 
number in the latter aggregated to 30, while in the former to 24. 

The morning and the evening libations of both the model agni-stoma 
and rdja-suya corresponded to each other, there being deviations, more 
or less important, only in the mid-day libation. The rdja-suya had 
one soma-drinking day from time immemorial; in the ritualistic 
language of the day it was an ehdha ; aad an ehdha it continued to be 
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even after the warrior classes were deprived of their valued privilege of' 
tasting the soma juice by the priestly classes. As the king had to 
lay down for the time being the implements of his class and assume 
those of the priestly class, it was necessary, nay, inevitable, that he 
be re-anointed or re-consecrated and thereby restored to the class 
which he had temporarily deserted ; so the king at the format 
conclusion of the rdja-suya had to be re-consecrated, and after the 
kingdom was thus re-conveyed to him, his first duty was to hear* 
in state from the hotri the story of Harischandra as related in 
the Aitareya, of course, in commemoration of that human victim 
Shunash-shepa, a priest, who, as a Brahmana, was superior to,, 
and so more acceptable to, Vanina than Itohita, the son of Harish- 
chandra ; he, a Brahmana, was thus the cause of the rdja-suya being 
revealed to Harishchandra by Va-runa, and it was he who, even 
after the inevitable interruption caused by his release to the human 
sacrifice peremptorily demanded by Varuna, could introduce the so- 
called anjas-sava and thereby solemnly close the rdja-suya of Harisli- 
chandra by the usual avabhrita bath, followed by the subsequent 
presentation of the yajamdna to the dhavanhja fire. Though the* 
story is told at the beginning of the u rdja-suya chapters,” the- 
adjective abhi-shihta “ consecrated,” seems to refer to the con- 
secration or rather the re-consecration described in the closing 
chapter, and the story must have been, at least in the Aitareya 
age, told to the sacrificer after the natural dignity of the warrior 
class and with that also of the king were reconveyed to him, and 
not while he continued in the assumed garb of priest. The 
abhi-sliechantya day was, perhaps, identical with the day on 
which the punarabhisheJca y a re-consecration , v took place. The 
Ash. Slir. Sutra puts the abhi-shechamya day earlier, that is, even, 
before the soma-day ; but, curiously enough, makes no mention of 
the re-consecration in the Aitareya, the ahhi-shelca on the abhi- 
shechamya day alluded to in the Shr. Sutra being, according to the 
commentator, a subject-matter of Yajur-Veda, not of Rig- Veda. On 
the whole, the rdja-suya^ as described in the Shr. Sutra by Ashvala- 
yana, differs, no doubt, on a good many points from that described in 
the Aitareya ; but the fact of the Ashvalaj ana school being an off-shoot 
of the Shmnaha school, and quite distinct from the Aitareya school, 
ought not to be lost sight of, Ashvalayana himself acknowledging at 
times that on some points he did differ (S. 33, k„ 1, eh, 10) from the 
Aitareya school. 
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This account of the mja-suya given in the Aitareya raises some 
questions. The first question is — was the rdja-suya originally 
human sacrifice ? Did it demand a human victim ? The tenor of the 
story is that it did ; that in every rdja-suya a human victim was 
immolated, and that a stop was put to the immolation of a human 
victim only after Shuna3h-shepa, the last of human victims, on being 
released by grace of the Yedic divinities from the bonds, had suc- 
ceeded in completing the interrupted sacrifice by substitution of the 
anjas-sava for his own released self, thereby averting or appeasing 
the wrath of the disappointed Varnna, In telling this story, espe- 
cially in this particular place, the writer decidedly wanted to convey 
that a death-blow was dealt to manslaughter in the rdja-suya 
sacrifice by priests who embraced the opportunity to substitute the 
harmless soma juice for the human victim. The story will, no doubt, 
be appreciated in this aspect by every thoughtful reader. Though 
the prose portion ascribes the abolition to Shunash-shepa the 
Brahmana, the gdthds give the credit of it to Vishvamitra the Ksha- 
iriya. Another question, of course, in connection with this aspect 
will be raised, and it is this: “Is there any independent evidence to 
prove that the rdja-suya of older, that is, pre- Aitareya days, was 
tainted by the immolation of a human victim ? The testimony e>f 
the story cannot count for much, as it will necessitate not only an 
assumption that before Y aruna, making the confession that the blood 
of a Brahmana victim was more acceptable to him than that 
of a Kshatriya one, was pleased to reveal it to Harishchandra, no 
raja-sdya was known to any one on the earth, but also another 
assumption that the Brahmana Shunash-shepa, a poor mortal though 
he was, could and did successfully outwit the mighty immortal Yaruna 
by forcing him at last to drink the senna-juice instead of the more 
acceptable blood of a Brahmana. The necessity of these two assump- 
tions reduces the value of the testimony of the story nearly to 
a cipher. May it not be that the story was originally a legacy left by 
the fire-worshippers, who had multiplied and had consequently levelled 
a thrust at the Yaruna-worshippers, who, with their rites, perhaps, 
tainted by human sacrifice, were at a discount? Yaruna will be found 
to be in the story degraded exactly in the same ratio in which the 
Brahmana or fire-worshipping priest is exalted. The story in the 
Aitareya, which, however, assigns the credit of the ultimate release 
of Shunash-shepa to the not-mueh-kuown Ushas, is evidently a second 
edition. The exclusive claim of the Bralunauas or fire-worshipping 
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priests to soma-juice, often, given expression to in the rajas tty a 
chapters of the Aitareya, seems to rest only on the slender basis 
of this story. Shunash-shepa, the Brahmana, introduced for the 
first time the so-called anjassava , u instantaneous fermentation,” 
or, in other words, the soma-juice ; aud the classes, claiming 
Shunash-shepa as their own, claimed also the plant first brought 
to notice by him, and, keeping the secret of the preparation and 
ail rites connected with it to themselves, jealously shut up all 
outsiders from participation in the knowledge of its mysteries ; 
this would be the Bruhminicai view. The anjassava hymn will, 
however, have shortly to be analysed, when the claim of Shunash- 
shepa to the discovery or introduction of anjassava will, as a 
matter of course, be entered into at some length. 

Now another point or question crops up — “ Was Shunash-shepa 
a Brahmana, a priest V* Is there any independent testimony to estab- 
lish that Shunash-shepa belonged to the priestly class ? The story, no 
doubt, makes him a Brahmana. But the claims of Shunash-shepa 
to being considered as belonging to a priestly class will be found to 
rest on no better basis than his two epithets of Angirasa and Bishi, 
more on the former than on the latter. As this very Aitareya has 
preserved a story in which even a Shudra, by name Kavasha (ch. 3, 
pan. 2), ultimately became a lUshi, that is a seer of Vedic hymns, 
the epithet of Btishi applied to Shunash-shepa is not likely to prove 
much. The burden of proving that Shunash-shepa belonged to a 
priestly class will thus fall on the epithet Angirasa . The Angirasas, 
no doubt, formed one of the seven sections into which the priestly 
class was divided ; but while in the VUhvdmibra section of the last 
chapter of the Jis/i. Shr. Sutra all the children mentioned in the 
Brahmana, except Rishobha bf Vishv&mitra, are represented, and 
even Deva-rata is there, in the Angirasa section no Shunash- 
shepa, no Ajigarta, no Su-yavasa, is found. Besides, the fact of 
Shunash-shepa, or rather Deva-rata, having gone over to Vishva- 
mitra a born prince, and not to Vasishtha a born priest, and also 
of his having obtained the chiefship of the Jaknus with that 
of the Kushihts , militates against his being considered as belong- 
ing to any priestly class at all. Shunash-shepa and Deva-rata, with 
V ishvaznitra, are, as a matter of fact, persons of times when 
priestly and military duties were combined, as among the early 
Spartans and Romans, and not of times when, for one reason or 
another, they came to be separated. 
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]STow s as to the derivation of the two words raja-suya and 
abhi-shechaniya and their nature. 

The word raja-suya is derived as follows : raja suyaie asmin 3 ^The word 
“ the Lord is braised in which ” ; by the word “ Lord” the priests s&yadeim.d. 
understanding the soma plant. But how is it that 46 the Lord’* 
has not entered into the composition of any of the names of 
sacrifices which the priestly classes are authorised to perform ; 
while it has been the cause of giving a compound name, in 
which it occupies the first place, only to that sacrifice which a 
member of no priestly class is authorised to perform. This 
etymology, like many others attempted in this Bra hm ana, is a 
forced one, and, as such, cannot be acceptable to a critical 
student. The word raja-suya in all probability meant originally 
“ the brewed offering for the Lord,” while by abhi-shechaniya 
was understood the “ consecration” or <c coronation ” day. “ The 
Lord ” meant, of course, Yaruna, often addressed as such in the 
hymns. The raja-suya thus originally meant any 44 brewed offer- 
ing for Yanina,” of course by Yaruna- worshippers, and there must 

have been a raja-suya also on the abhi-sheha dav of a “ chief,” as An attempt 
, . . T „ . . V . -i to derive “ abhi- 

on other occasions. In course of time, the word ra} an having come shecbaniya.” 

to be applied to a “chief,” the word raja-suya was specialised 

and applied to the “ brewed offering ” brought “ by the chief ” on. 

the abhi-sheha day. Thus the two words raja-suya and abhi- , 

shechaniya came to be linked together. In course of time, Yaruna 

lost for one reason or another the premier position which he had Aitareya age only 

long occupied and came to be recognised only as the god of all the god of 

waters on the earth. A connection was consequently established 

between dropsy, 44 the water-disease,” and Yaruna, who seems to 

have been specially invoked by dropsical patients. The author 

of the Aitareya evidently lived after a connection was established 

between the rule of Yaruna and waters or dropsy. 

It is now high time to turn to the hymns. 

The 24th hymn forms apparently one unit. The prayer in the Hymn of 
last verse, as in the first, is for restoration to the 44 vast indestruc. p j eces# 1 b * n 
tible (world),” that is u motherland,” as the author was in all 
likelihood shipwrecked and a refugee in some far off isle. He 
is anxious to be restored to his parents (It.) as well. He 
knows only three gods, or immortals, vis., fire, the sun, and Yaruna. 

He first invokes fire for restoration (2 v. ) to his motherland and 
also to his parents. The sun was, it seems, the god of wealth* 
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and, as such, must have been invoked by traders. Our author was 
possibly a trader by sea. He could not have belonged (4 v. ) to 
the I)em~revilmg division; be must have been a Deva-ivor - 
shipper , but with no spark of bigotry or fanaticism in him. 
On a closer examination it will be found that the Varuna 
clecad is in no way connected with the preceding pentad. 
The connection between the closing and the opening verses is 
more apparent than real. Varuna is the lord of Aditi ; the author 
is a tenant of Aditi ; he has sinned and his fervent prayer 
to Varuna is for forgiveness of his sins and freedom, or 
exemption from their three-fold consequence called pasha “ snare, 
trap/ by securing which forgiveness the humble tenant expects 
a renewal or extension of his lease. The author had lost his way 
either in a desert (v. 9) or on the sea, and illness also had seized 
him. All this calamity is, in his opinion, the outcome of his sins. 
So he propitiates Varuna by brahman (v, 11) “prayer, ” namas 
“offering/’ and yqpiya “sacrificial rites” (v. 14 ), and hopes ' in 
return to be rewarded with (v. 11) long life* The author in the 
6th verse vividly describes the irresistibility of Varuna’s strength, .. 
force and grasp ; in the 7th, it is the Lord Varuna who is said 
to have placed in the sky “the globe of glory” ; in the 8 th, the 
Lord Varuna is said to have made the path in the vast space for 
the sun and to be a u denunciator of the murderer ” ; in the 9th, 
the Lord Varuna is described as the patron of physicians ; in the 
10th, the moon and the stars at night are placed among the 
“indestructible works” of Varuna ; in the Iltk, Varuna is specially 
asked by the author not to shorten his life ; in the 12th and 
the 18th, the Lord Varuna is described as the divinity sought 
by Skunash-skepa when taken prisoner, and is therefore earn- 
estly prayed to by the author for his deliverance ; in the 14th, 
Varuna is addressed as A sura, and in the 15th as Aditya : all the 
ten verses will thus be found interesting and also instructive. The 
author was, perhaps, a descendant of one Shunash-shepa, who, 
when taken prisoner and tied to the post, owed his deliverance 
to Varuna. The one point which will strike a close reader of these 
Varuna ad- ten verses is that in five verses (7-9, 12-13), the word Varuna 
“Sfcn, Aditya*” & as r( i‘j an qualifying it ; in the two verses (10-11), it has no such 
or “ asura,” never qualifying adjective; in the 14fch the qualifying adjective is Astir a ; 
as deva. the 15th it is dditya , which occurs also in the 18th ; while 

ha the 6th, even the word Varuna is absent, though the context is 
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doubtless in favour of its being taken • as understood — in fact, in 
these ten verses the adjective qualifying* Yarnna, when there is one. 
Is either rdjan , asura or dditya. never deva. In the first three verses 
the word deva is quite prominent; in the 4th the word aid ,4 revi- 
ler (of the Devas)’’ occurs ; in the oth alone the word dev a is not 
found, though the verse being connected with the 4tli, the word 
will have to be taken as understood. This raises a suspicion that 
the author of the last ten verses was originally different from the 
author or authors of the first five ; that the former was a 
Var Lina- worshipper, that is an Asrt ra- worsiii pper, while the latter 
was or were Deva -worshippers. Was Yanina -worship different 
in origin from fire-worship or sun-worship r 1 Nothing but sheer 
ignorance of contents could have led one to take up such two 
distinct and conflicting' pieces as parts, and, putting them together, 
make of them a whole, which, howsoever well arranged and 
smooth it may appear to the pious, must necessarily look clumsy 
to the critical eye. The 25th hymn has 21 verses, which, with 
the last ten of the preceding, seem to have formed one hymn of 
81 verses in the Aitareya Sanhita. But the Sliakala Sanhita 
deserves congratulation on having made a separate hymn of these 
21 verses, without making them part and parcel of the preceding 
hymn. As these 21 verses, like the last ten of the preceding hymn, 
are in honour of Yanina, the compiler of the Aitareya Sanhita 
was naturally tempted to make one long Yarnna hymn of 81 verses* 
But the internal evidence against making one hymn of these two 
parts of 10 and 21 verses, respectively, is pretty strong. The two words 
Deva and Vmia in the opening verse are decidedly against this hymn 
being taken as a continuation of the preceding hymn, notwithstanding 
that the same divinity Vanina is invoked in both these, and their own 
sinfulness was uppermost in the minds of the authors when occupied 
with the composition of these two. The author of the decade 
does certainly not know Yarnna as Deva , which word may safely be 
said to distinguish this hymn from the decade. The word vrcita for 
“law/’ no doubt, occurs in the last verse of the decade, though 
whether the law of Yarnna the Asura was identical with the law 
of Yarnna the Deva would be an open question. 

The author of this hymn, who was as devout a Y aruna-worshipper 
as the author of the decade, does not count himself among the Vishas; 
so he seems to have been a Kshatriya (v. 5), though not belonging 
to the division (v. 15) of the Nanus fats. He had somehow broken 
U 
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the law of Vavuna, for which he was sincere!)' penitent. There seems 
to- have existed in this age a “law *’ or 44 moral code ” which was 
ascribed to Ystruria and which distinguished between sin and holiness. 
Whenever a sin was • committed and there was consequently a viola- 
tion of the law, the Lord Yanina was offended, and there were visi- 
ble; manifestations of his displeasure or wrath in the form of one 
kind of visitation or another. Under such circumstances, a peace- 
offering, accompanied with sincere repentance, seems, according to the 
law, to have been demanded of the worshipper by Vanina. One who 
a conformed tp ” the teachings of 4 ; the law” of Vanina was called 
dh'Ua~rrata 4i eon-server of the law.” The Varuna- 1 worship seems 
to have required a priest called liotri, an intoxicating drink and also 
a food offering ( vs. 17 and 18 ). In the 6th verse, Varuna has a 
companion whose sex cannot be determined. According to Madlmva, 
the companion was Mitra . In the 7th verse, a connection will no 
doubt be found established between Varuna and the sea-faring ship, 
but his rule over the other world also is explicit!) recognised in that 
and the two following verses. In the 8th verse, the adjective 
** D h r it a” dhnta-vraUt being applied to- Varuna seems to mean “the fountain of. 
bigs tVk ° meal> 1< IW ' uot <k the con server of the law. ” The adjective dhrita-vrata 
m qualifying Varuna occurs again in the 10th verse. In the 12th the 
adjective Adilya will remind the reader of verses 13 and 15 in the 
preceding hymn. In the 13th. Varuna is described as an active 

Varuna an * v ’■ . - ■■ 

active ruler like ruler with his xyashah, “ angels 5 ’ or “agents” or “personal attend- 

tbra AVe8ti ° ^ ts »” sea ^ed around him. This verse will remind an Avesfcic. 

student of Mithra surrounded (k, 10) by $pOso» In the 14th, 
Varuna is again a Bern, The closing verse will remind the reader of 
the closing verse of the preceding hymn. This hymn could have been 
written only after Varuna the Asura had received recognition from 
the Devu~ worshippers. This recognition was possible mdy when the 
intercourse between the two divisions had a greater freedom, when 
the word Asura had not become a bye- word with the one or the word 
. A Bern with the other division, 

6ome ntmi ^ ie hymn of 10 verses is an address by a yojamdna of 
Ksttc and other ^ ie Manus division to Again It is a valuable hymn as disclosing the 
details of the age form of ritual current in the age in which the author lived. The fire 
seems to have been produced by friction from a species of wood 
called sate (v, 10), Any doubt as to sahm being originally 4< a 
kind of wood” ought to be dispelled by the expression sahasrdd 
y&p&d in the presentation ■ (v. 7, h. % m. 5) verse. The number of 
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hotri priests was two, one was called “senior ” or u older ” (v. o) 
the name of the other will be found in the 7th verse, but whether it 
was vish-pati, mandra or oarenya cannot be determined ; perhaps 
it was mandra , and his duty was the preparation of beer or 
mead. The two hotri s in this hymn will remind the reader of 
the “ two divine hot vis 91 for whom there was an oblation in the 
dp'rt verses (v. 8, h. 13). The yajamdna, the 2 holds, and the vis has 
seem to have been the three divisions, the former two forming the 
militant, while the latter the industrial or servile type of society, as 
constituted in those days. The barhis was spread (v. 4) for the three 
ris ha-eating gods Mitra, Vanina, and Ary am an. The hymn is cer- 
tainly of an age when the national or the divisional name of the author 
was not only individualised, but the imaginary patriarch thus brought 
into existence was remembered as the teacher or performer of sacrifice. 
After the oblations were offered to these three divinities, an “ all-fires” 
offering seems to have closed the horn a (v. 10). The hotri priest, who 
was in charge of the lioma, had to make himself holy, put on the (v. 1) 
sacerdotal vestments and then open the adhvara . The 8th verse raises 
a suspicion that the Items was originally the name of a fire- worship- 
ping nationality or human division, and that the m/tnushas were tradi- 
tionally indebted to it for the form of fire-worship then prevalent 
among them. The word nianman in the 2nd verse stands for 
some kind of offering, perhaps the vocal. 

The 27th hymn of 18 verses is not quite homogeneous. The 
first b verses may be taken as forming one homogeneous 
hymn, but the 10th verse is in honour of Rudra, Jardhodha 
being evidently the name of some priest ; the adjective ammdtmh, 
“measureless” or “bottomless” in the 11th, perhaps, indicates that 
some volcanic crater is by its author intended to be described; the 
12th may be connected with the 11th or taken as an independent 
verse, while the 18th can have no earthly connection with any of 
the preceding verses. If there .were young and old among the 
D.evas, and also short and tall, would it not be better to hold that 
the word Deva originally denoted a militant division of mankind, 
and yajnya the “tribute” paid to its members by the tribes conquered 
and brought under subjection P The author of the solitary verse 
was from among the tribes or nationalities accustomed to pay tri- 
bute*, but, not being as well off as before, he is anxious under his 
changed circumstances that he should not be open to the charge 
of having deliberately withheld the payment of his dues. This 
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verse ouglit to strengthen the suspicion raised by the 8th verse in 
the preceding ( 26th ) hymn with its adjective of smgnayah quali- 
fying the Dews , that the Dev a* were originally no imaginary or 
aerial beings or spirits but as they were “ preservers of fire 55 and 
had “ old and young ” or “ short and tall” among them, they must 
have had also hands and feet, and, as such, formed an independent 
and very important division of mankind. 

The majority The first 9 verses, of this hymn, especially the five from 5 to 9, 
cose 6rSeS have a decidedly bellicose tone. The scene is placed on or about 

the Indus. The author must have composed this new guy air a of 
9 verses on the eve of a great battle. The insertion of ya in the form 
hayasaya ( v. 8 ) is equally curious with, that of iy in miyedhju 
(v. 1, h. 26). 

Analysis of The 28th hymn of 9 verses is the so-called any aslant hymn. 

The 9 verses may be divided into 3 parts, the first two parts made 
of 4 verses each, and the third of the remaining one verse, in the 
1st verse is mentioned one stone or stone -pestle, and also one mortar; 
in the 2nd two adhi-shavanfa “long vessels,” one containing the 
cereal to he put into the mortar, the other for receiv ing the contents' 
of the mortar; in the 3rd a woman is described as “letting in ” and 
“letting out.” In all these verses, the contents arc not named ; 
but the word mantha in the 4th verse removes all doubt that it wjns 
barley-flour that formed the contents of the mortar. 

The word vmias-paii m the singular, no doubt, occurs in the 6th, 
and in the dual in the 8th, but Madhava has correctly interpreted the 
word by “wooden,” both the mortar and the pestle, especially the 
larger specimens, being made of wood. There is an order in the 9th 
verse to have the deposit put into the two chamus , to have the liqueur 
strained through the strainer, and then to have it preserved in cow- 
skins. The word soma occurs, of course, in the 6th and the 9th verses, 
but it occurs in these verses just as it does in those of many a 
preceding hymn. From the 8th verse it is clear that Madhu , that is 
either “ honey ” or “mead,” was added to the contents in the mortar. 
What an instructive commentary on the ways of ritualists of the 
Aitareya and also of the pre-Aitareya age, when ail these 7 hymns 
were fathered on Shunash-shepa and when all these 9 verses were 
cited as containing or declaring the origin of the anjas-suva, “ install- 
, A historical taneous fermentation ”!! ! 

f misnndcr- qq le treatment of the 29th hymn of 7 verses by the ritualists is 
stood, or nnsmter- ’ 

preted. equally instructive. There seems to have been a powerful and rich 
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chief of the name ( v. 5 ) of Gardabha. He had two wived, the name 
of one being Kanclrinachi ( v. 6). Gardabha had thousands of cows 
and horses and his enemies ( v. 1 ) were for robbing him of some ; 
but all their attempts failed. Shiprin was, perhaps, the name of the 
bold commander or counsellor who had set treachery at work in the 
camp of Gardabha. In. the 3rd verse there is a prayer to India to 
make the two queens sleep a sound sleep, as they, perhaps, viewed 
with suspicion the doings of Sliiprin and his associates. Some females 
not privy to the conspiracy, are not (v. 4) to be disturbed in their sleep, 
while those that were u givers n of information to be purposely kept 
awake. Gardabha with one wife was (v. 5) to have his name erased 
from the book of the living, while the other (v. 6) was not to 
be obstructed or molested in her flight. All (v. 7) those that 
raised a hue-and-cry were to be slain, while those who attempted 
opposition were to be at once dispatched. The hymn cannot be 
said to be in honour of Indra, it is rather a prayer to him ; there is 
no ritual , no religious rite in it. It describes, with some details, a 
plot, on the part of the adversaries of Gardabha, who, being rich and 
powerful, had proved invincible in the open battlefield : and hence 
this attempt to stab him in the dark. 

The 80th hymn of 22 verses is, as already pointed out, hetero- 
geneous. Even the first 15 verses have not the appearance of a homo- 
geneous whole. The 4 verses (6-9) have a distinctly bellicose tone, 
in the last the author remembering the fact of his father having once 
called upon Indra and obtained victory in a battle. The preceding 
frverses describe the drinking power, the capacity of the stomach, 
and the inordinate fondness for liqueur of Indra, In the following 
6 (10-15) verses, the author is pleading before Indra the catise of 
Ills or of some other priests* In the 12th, the author seems to have 
promised to Indra the performance of an ishti for him. In the 16th, 
which is again a solitary verse like that at the end of the 27th 
hymn, and equally important with it in respect to the original 
meaning of the word JDeva, Indra is described first as winning riches 
by means of his neighing and panting horses and then making the 
present of a chariot of gold to the author and his kindred. Here 
again, would it not be better to take Indra as some warlike king or 
prince, making a present of a chariot of gold to the warrior to 
whom he though 1. himself indebted for the victory. The uskas 
triplet is cleverly made to close the hymn, as the expression “at 
the disappearance Uskas” occurs in the 2nd of the /.two cma~bhr%tu 
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verses. But hero again it was only the word mhos that was taken 
notice of by the compiler and not its moaning. In the 2nd am. 
Uinta verse, the author begs protection of Agni “ at the disappear^ 
ance of mhas ,” the ordinary “dawn"; while in the last verse of the 

triplet, the prayer is to Ushas, “Dawn” personified; besides, it is 

for wealth and food, not for protection. In no verso of the triplet 
is mention made of any fetter or disease; whence then could there 
be m the triplet room for a prayer for deliverance from one and for 
disappearance of the other P How then could the triplet be connect- 
ed with the deliverance of Shnnash-shepa from the yupa or the dis- 
appearance of the dropsy of Harishchaudra ? and yet the Aitareya 
declares that these two objects, for which no prayer is found or to 
which not even a remote allusion is made in any of the verses form- 
ing the triplet, were attained at the conclusion of the third verse !!! 

• tven the order m which the divinities are in the story made to 

5 *27* 7 f 7 sta f r e » nofc 4 uite Visible. Praja-pati stands at 
the head of the \ edio pantheon, even Iiulra being made one 
of his numerous sons. Why should Prajd-pati, father of the 
gods, icfer Shnnash-shepa to Agni, occupying rather a subordi- 
nate position according to this very Aitareya, the lowest, the 
highest being reserved for Vishnu. Why should Agni refer 
him to bavitri, Savitri to Varnna and Varnna to Agni again ? Who 
are these Vishc-Dovas whom Shnnash-shepa lias' been" referred to 
by Agni? The same Agni who before referred Shnnash-shepa to 
Savitri, now refers him to Indra. The great Indra, after givim, 
the boy a chariot of gold, refers him to the two Ashvins, Iiis snboiv 
dinates, who refer him to Ushas “Dawn”, Of course, some 
quaint reason is in some places given to the boy by the divinity 
referred to for referring him to another divinity. But where 
or what was the necessity for a higher divinity to refer the boy 
to a lower one? is the question likely to lie asked by 
inquiring student, and no satisfactory answer can be given. B e - 
sh es, when even the Yishvo-.Oevas were honoured with a reference 
why were Vishnu, Vdyu, Pfishan, Mitra, Sarasvati, the Maruts 
and others forgotten or omitted ? The (ruth seems to be that the 
hymns were found arranged in a particular order in a particular 
Sanlnta, and then an attempt was made probably by some enthusi- 
astic worshipper of Ushas, to establish a connection between these 

nlnle ****** Shnnash-shepa, as received by the 

people. The story seemed to have had for its basis, as already 
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noticed, the name of Shunash-shepa, occurring in the 24th hymn 
(vs. 12 and 13) and also in the presentation verse. The maker 
of the attempt steadfastly kept the Sanhita order of the seven 
hymns and also the yalltiU before him, and the result is the gro- 
tesque story of Harislichandra, as preserved in the Aitareya. 
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Art, XX A Poop into (he Early Mis/ory »j Tmlut from the foun- 
dation of the Ma-urya Dynasty to the fall of the Imperial 

Gupta Dynasty. (B. C. 322- -circa 500 A. DA. By Dr. R. G. 

Bhandabkak, M.A., C.I.E. 

[Contributed April 1900. j 
I NTJtODl'OTORV. 

I tl'ink I may take it for granted that an Indian who has received 
English education and has been introduced to the ancient history of 
European countries, naturally has a desire to be acquainted with the 
ancient history of his own country, to know by whom and how that 
country was governed in ancient times, or how its social and religious 
institutions have grown up and what revolutions the country has 
gone through ; but means for the satisfaction of this desire are 
wanting. India unfortunately has no written history. There are 
some chronicles written by Jainas and others referring to kings and 
princes who lived from about the eighth to the eleventh centuries of 
the Christian era and ruled over Gujarat and Rajputana. There are 
also lives of individual kings such as the Sri-Harslmcharita of liana 
and the Yikramankadevacharita of Bilhana. The hero of the former 
tuled o' er Northern India in the first half of the seventh century, and 
of the latter over Southern India in the latter part of the eleventh and 
the early part of the twelfth century. The Puranas contain genea- 
logies of certain dynasties. With these exceptions, sometime ago we 
had absolutely no knowledge of the history of the different provinces 
of India before the foundation of the Mahoroedan Empire. But the 
researches of European and some Native scholars and antiquarians 
have thrown considerable light over this dark period. The know- 
Iedge hitherto gathered cannot be pronounced to be very satisfactory 
or to be as good as written books would have supplied. Still, it is 
sufficient to give us a general idea of the political, social, and religious 
movements that took place from remote times to the arrival of the 
Mahomedans. The materials for these researches 1 shall here shortly 
describe* 

First, Gold, silver and copper coins of ancient kings are found in 
all parts of the country, especially in Northern India, when old 
mounds co mposed of the ruins of buildings are dug out. These 

* This article consists of a lecture rear! in March last before a' i Wawkcmcc, 
mat afterward* considerably amplified* 
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coins bear certain emblems, and also legends in ancient characters 
containing the names of the Princes who issued them, and sometimes 
of their fathers, with occasionally the date of their issue* From 
these we derive a knowledge of the kings and dynasties that ruled 
over the provinces in which the coins are found. 

Secondly, — We find inscriptions engraved on rocks and columns and 
on the remains of ancient temples wherein occur the names of Princes, 
and sometimes of the provinces ruled over or conquered by them. 
Id the case of temples and other benefactions we have the names of 
the donors, their profession, the description of the nature of their gift, 
and sometimes the name of the king in whose reign the gift was 
made. Again, wo find in digging old ruins charters of land-grants 
made by Princes, inscribed on plates of copper. The grants therein 
recorded were made to individual Brahmans or to temples or Bud- 
dhistic Viharas, These copper-plate inscriptions often give a full 
genealogy of the dynasty to which the grantor belonged, together 
with the most notable events in the reign of each of the princes 
belonging to the dynasty. Often ‘times, there is a mere vague praise 
of the different kings which can have no historical value, but one 
who possesses a little critical power can without much difficulty 
distinguish between what is historically true and what is not. A very 
large number of such grants has been found in our own Maratha 
country, in consequence of which we have been able to construct a 
sort of continuous political history from about the beginning of the 
sixth century to the time of the Mahomedan invasion. 

Thirdly, — Another important source consists the writings of for 
signers who visited this country or obtained information about it from 
others. The invasion of Alexander the Great brought the Greeks in 
communication with India, and after his death his general Seleukus 
who obtained the province of Syria kept up a regular intercourse with 
a king who is called Sandracottas by the Greeks, who reigned at 
Pataliputra, and at whose court resided an ambassador of Seleukus of 
the name of Megasthenes. The work of Megasthenes, though not 
extant, was abridged by other writers and in this form it has come 
down to us. Then we have Ptolemy's geography which was written 
between 151 and 1 63 A. D„ the date of his death. He gives the names 
of Indian towns and sometimes of the princes who reigned there at 
the time. Similarly we have got another work called the Periplos of 
the Erythrean Sea whose author is unknown. He too gives valuable 
geographical and historical information. After Buddhism had peue- 
46 



trated into Chinn, several Chinese pilgrims visited India from time to 
time and have left us an account of what they saw. Such are Fa Hian, 
Sung-yun, Hieun Isiang, and Itsing. The Mahomedans who visited 
the country in later times have also left us similar works. Besides 
the information given by these writers about the people, their litera- 
ture, and their kings, what is o t the highest value is the help they 
afford in determining the dates of events in India. For all these 
foreigners had good systems of chronology. 

Besides these, some of the later Sanskrit and vernacular works 
contain what are called Prasastis or historical accounts of princes in 
whose reign they were composed and sometimes of the dynasties to 
which they belonged. 

These are the authorities lor the political history of the country ; 
but the history of thought as well as of religions and Mnninl innf.if n.« 
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observed, the Puranas give lists of kings who, they say in prophetic 
language, will reign in the future. In consequence of the corruption 
of manuscripts there are a great many discrepancies in the lists 
as given in different works of that class. Besides, there is no 
chronological clue whatever to be found in them. We will, 
therefore, begin with that dynasty of which we have intimation 
elsewhere, and with that king whose date can be determined by 
unimpeachable evidence. Chandragupta is mentioned as the founder 
of the Maurya dynasty. He is said to have uprooted the 
family of the Nan das who ruled before him and to have been assisted 
by a Brahman of the name of Chanakya. He is one of those whose 
memory has been preserved by both Buddhist and B rah manic writers. 
We have a dramatic play in which his acquisition of the throne through 
the help of Chanakya is alluded to. Buddhistic works also give simi- 
lar accounts about him. The grammarian Patanjali alludes to the 
Maury as and speaks of a Ohan rlragnpiasabh a. In an inscription, 
dated in the year 72, which has been referred to the »Saka era and is 
consequently equivalent to 150 A. D», Chandragupta the Maurya is 
spoken of as having caused a certain tank to he constructed ; and 
we have contemporary evidence also of the existence of the king and 
of his acquisition of the throne in the writings of Greek authors. 
They speak of Chandragupta as being an ambitious man in his youth, 
and as having been present in the Panjab at the time of Alexander’s 
invasion. He is said to have freed the country from the Macedonian 
yoke, to have fought with Seleukus, who had obtained the Syrian pro- 
vince of the Alexandrian empire, and to have finally concluded a treaty 
with him. Seleukus sent an ambassador to his court of the name of 
Megasthenes. From this connection of Chandragupta with Seleukus 
we have been able to determine the date of his accession, which is 
about 822 8. C. Chandragupta’s capital was Pataliputra, which is 
represented by Greek writers to have been situated at the confluence 
of the Ganges and the E ran no boas, which last corresponds to our Ilira- 
nyabaha. Hiranyabaha was another name of the Bona, and Patanjali 
speaks of Pahaliputra as situated oil the banks of the Sona. 2 His 
successor, according to one Parana, was Rindusara, and, according to 
another, B had rasa ra. He is mentioned also in Buddhistic works, but 
the name does not occur in any inscription or foreign writing. His 
son was called Asoka. This is a very important name in the ancient 
history of the whole of India, and as the connection of the prince 
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with Buddhism was close, and that religion plays an important part 
in the general history of India, I must here give a short account of it. 

Bisk of Bud oh ism, — its Doctrines and Aims. 

After the Indian Ary as had established the system of sacrificial reli- 
gion fully, their speculation took its start from the sacrifice. Every 
thin g was identified with som e sacrificial operation . T he gods are repre- 
sented in the Purusha Buktato have sacrificed the primordial Purusha, 
from whom thus sacrificed arose the whole creation. Brahman is a 
word which in the Iliksamhita means a particular Mantra or verse 
addressed to a god, or that sort of power from which one is able to 
compose such a Mantra. Thence it came to signify the true power or 
virtue in a sacrifice, or its essence ; and when the whole universe was 
regarded as produced from a kind of sacrifice, its essence also came to 
be named Brahman , There was at the same time religious and philoso- 
phical speculation upon an independent basis starting from the self- 
conscious soul. In theBigveda Safnhita we have several philosophical 
hymns, and the speculation which they indicate ran on in its course, 
and the results of it we have in the U panishads. In the celebrated 
hymn beginning with Ndsaddsmnosadamtf it is represented that in 
the darkness which enveloped the whole world in the beginning', that 
which was wrapped up in the Unsubstantial developed through the force 
of brooding energy, and there arose in it a Desire which is spoken of 
as the first germ of the mind. This idea that our worldly existence 
with its definite modes of thinking is the result of desire developed 
in a variety of ways. This appears to be the idea adopted or appro- 
priated by Buddhism, and one sense of the name Mara of the 
Buddhistic Prince of Darkness is Kama or desire. Of the four noble 
truths of Buddhism the first is misery (Duhkha), and the second the 
origin of misery. This is thirst or desire. If, therefore, the misery 
of worldly existence is due to desire, the conclusion follows that, in the 
words of the Katha Upanishad, by uprooting your desire you are free 
from misery and attain immortality and eternal bliss , 4 This is the 
third of the noble truths. But immortality or eternal bliss one 
can speak of when one regards the soul as something different 
from and lying beyond the mind or thoughts which have been set in 
motion by desire. When, however, the existence of such a thing 
beyond the mind or thought is denied, the condition of eternal bliss 

a Ev. X. 129. ~~ ~ ~ 

4 W $ wr mm : *c, Katha U. VI., 14. 
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means, when thought has ceased, what some people call, annihilation. 
In one of the sections of the Brihadaranyaka, which Upanishad and 
the Chhandogya might be regarded as collections of the speculations 
of various Bishis, there occurs a passage which comes very near to 
the denial of the soul as a separate substance. 44 Ya] ha valley a/’ 
says Artabhaga, the son of Jaratkaru, 44 when the speech of a man or 
Purusha who is dead, goes to Agni or fire, his breath to the wind, his 
sight to the sun, his mind to the moon, his power of hearing to the 
quarters, tiie body to the earth, and the self to the Akasa or ether, 
the hairs of his body to the herbs and the hairs on the head to the 
trees, and the blood and seminal fluid are placed in the waters, 
where does the Purusha exist P Yajnavalkya answers 44 Artabhaga, 
give me your hand. We alone shall know of this and not the people 
here.” So then they went out and conversed with each other and what 
they spoke of was Karma (deeds), and what they praised was Karma. 
He who does meritorious Karma or deeds becomes holy, and he who 
does sinful deeds becomes sinful. With this Artabhaga, the son 
of Jaratkaru, was satisfied and remained silent. 5 Here it will be 
seen that the different parts of which man is composed are 
represented as being dissolved into the different parts of the Cosmos, 
and what remains is the Karma. The ideas therefore involved 
in this dialogue are three : — (1) That the soul is not a substance 
separate from the component parts of a human being ; (2) that what 
renders transmigration or the production of a new being possible is 
the Karma, and (3) that according to the nature of the previous Karma 
is the nature of the new being, holy or sinful. The third idea is 
common to all Hindu systems of philosophy or religion ; but the first 
two are heterodox, and must have been considered so when the 
dialogue was composed, since it was to avoid the shock which the 
exposition of such doctrines would cause that Yajnavalkya retires 
from the assembly and speaks to Artabhaga alone. Still the ideas 
had been developed in the times of the Upanishad and were adopted 
by Buddhism. In the celebrated dialogue between the Greek king 
Milinda or Menander of Sakala and Nagasena, a Buddhist Saint, the 
king asks: 44 How is your reverence known? What is your name?” 
Nagasena replies; Ham called Nagasena by my parents, the priests, 
and others. But Nagasena is not a separate entity.” And going on 
further in this way Nagasena gives an instance of the chariot in 
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which the king came, and says;“ As the various parts of a chariot when 
united form the chariot, so the five Skandhas 0 when united in one 
body form a being or living existence.” Here we see that as there is 
nothing like a chariot independently of its parts, so there is nothing 
like a man independently of the various elements of which he is com 
posed. Farther on in the same book we have, “ The king said, ‘ what 
is it Nagasena that is re-born V 1 Name-and-form is re-born?’ ‘ What, 
is it this same name-and-l'orm that is re-born?’ ‘No; but by this 
name-and-form deeds are done, good and evil, and by these deeds (this 
Karma) another name-and-form is re-born. 7 ’” In the external world 
also the Buddhist believes in the existence of no substance. To hiui 
all knowledge is phenomenal, and this is what appears to be meant by 
the doctrine that every thing is Kshanika or momentary. 

But it was not the metaphysical doctrines of Buddhism that 
influenced the masses of thepeople. What proved attractive was its 
ethical side. The Buddhist preachers discoursed on Dharma or right- 
eousness to the people; Such discourses on Dhannu without the intro- 
duction of any theistie idea have their representatives in the Brahmanie 
literature. In many of the episodes of the Mahabhnrata especially in 
the ;>anti and Anusasaniba books, we have simply ethical discourses 
without any reference to God, of the nature of those we find in Buddhistic 
works ; and sometimes the verses in the Maliabharata, are the same as 
those occurring in the latter. There appears to beat one time a period 
in which the thoughts of the Hindus were directed to the delineation of 
right conduct in itself without any theistie bearing. And Buddhism 
on its ethical side represents that phase. Right conduct is the last 
of the font- noble truths of Buddhism. The origin of misery 
alluded to above is destroyed hy what is called the eight-fold Path-! 

• Pit., right views, right resolve, right speech, right action, right living 
right, effort, right self-knowledge, right contemplation s Thus the 
Buddhistic gospel is, that righteous conduct is the means of the de- 


_ 6 The tivo Skandhas are IST physical constituents, falR self-eons, -iousness, 
feeling of pleasure or pain , BW name, and sfesRIT love, hatred, an d 
infatuation. These five constitute the human being, 

7 HPTCT or name-and-form is equivalent to the live Skandhas of which a liv- 
Ing )eing is composed. The expression, t herefore, signifies a living individual 

Tin true sense of has, itapp.nu, to me, 

not yet been correctly given. flit is remembronoeof what, a man's trueeondition' 
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struction of Buffering which may end in positive happiness or not 
according as one regards his soul as substantial or phenomenal. It 
was this phase of Buddhism that with the strenuous efforts of the 
missionaries and of the Emperor Asoka enabled it to achieve success 
amongst the masses of the people ; and what was wanting on the 
theistie side was supplied by the perfection and marvellous powers 
attributed to the founder of the religion. Without this faith in the 
perfection or, what we should call, the divine nature of Buddha, a 
mere ethical religion would probably not have succeeded. Buddhism 
was not a social revolution as has been thought by some writers, it 
was a religion established and propagated by persons who had 
renounced the world and professed not to care for it. From times of 
old there existed in the Indian community such persons, who were 
called Sramanas and belonged originally to all castes. These gave 
themselves to contemplation and sometimes propounded doctrines of 
salvation not in harmony with the prevalent creed. Buddhism was 
not even, a revolt against caste, for though men from all castes were 
admitted to the monastic order, and though in the discourses of Buddha 
himself and others the distinction of caste is pronounced to be entirely 
worthless, still the object of those who elaborated the system was not 
to level caste-distinctions. They even left the domestic ceremonies of 
their followers to be performed according to the Vedie ritual. This is 
one of the arguments brought against Buddhism by Udayariacharya. 
u There does not exist,” he says, “ a sect, the followers of which do 
not perform the Vedic rites beginning with the Garbhadhana and 
ending with the funeral, even though they regard them as having but a 
relative or tentative truth .” 9 Buddhism, however, was a re volt against 
the sacrificial system and denied the authority of the Vedas as 
calculated to point out the path to salvation. And this is at the root 
of the hostility between itself and Brahmanism. 


is; being blinded to U is or Bhag. 0. ii. 63, Seeing where 

one's course of conduct is leading one and remembering wliat one ought to do s 
*J[cf ; and that is awakened in one by God ; Tb, xv. 15. When infatuation dis 
appears, returns ; lb. xviii. 73. 

m\ snjffisfrTI Itmatattvavivekft, Gale. Ed* of Saihvat 1906, p 89, Hff 
relating to Bffcfj a Buddhist technical term. 
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Propauation of 'Buddhism, — -Aboka’s Edicts. 

Buddhism was propagated by a number of devoted persons. But 
1 think the efforts of Anoka contributed a good deal to its acceptance 
by the large mass of the people. Though of course in his edicts lie 
does not inculcate upon his people faith in Buddha and Satiigha, still the 
I) harm a or righteousness that he preaches is in the spirit of Buddhism. 
The inscriptions of Asoka are engraved on rocks, pillars, and 
tablets of stone. Those of the first class are found at Girnar in 
Kathiawad, on the west, Sliahbazgarhi in Afghanistan, Mansehra on 
the northern frontiers of the Panjab, Rhalsi near the sources of 
the Jumna in the Himalaya, and JDhauli in Katak and Jaugad in 
Ganjam on the east. All these contain the same edicts, their number 
in some cases being fourteen, and less in others. In the last two places 
there are two separate edicts not found on the other rocks. These 
inscriptions are in two different characters — those at Girnar, Khalsi, 
Dhauli and Jaugad being in the character called Br&hmi, which is the 
earliest form oF our modern Devanugari, and those at Sliahbazgarhi 
and Mansehra are in the character called Kharoshthi, and are written 
from right to left in the manner of the ancient Pahlavi and the 
modern Persian, and Arabic documents. Two of the columns bearing 
inscriptions of the second class are now at Dehli. ,They were brought 
there by the Emperor Firozshah from Siwaiik and Merat. The others 
exist at Allahabad, Radhia, Mathia, and Ram pur vfu The edicts are the 
same on these columns, but the number of these on the Siwaiik Dehli 
pillar is seven, the second Dehli pillar contains five, that at Rampurva 
four, and the rest six. In the case of both these classes, the inscrip- 
tions are well-preserved in some cases and mutilated in others, 
Smaller edicts on rocks and tablets are found at Rupnafch and 
SahasarAm in Bh.agelkhaiirj, Bairat on the north-eastern boundary of 
Rajputana, and Siddapur in the Maisur territory, There is also 
a tablet inscription addressed to the Magadha Samgha,and three small 
ones in caves at Barabar near Gaya. Two more inscriptions have been 
found at Paderia and Nigliva in the Nepal Terai. 

Extent of Asoka’s empire and the date of his coronation. 

Now, in the first place, from the localities in which we find these in- 
scriptions it appears that ASoka’s dominions extended from Kathiawad 
on the west to Katak and Ganjam on the east, and to Afghanistan, 
Panjab, and the sources of the Jumna in the north. To the south it 
extended over the centre of the table -land of the Dekkan up to 
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Maisur, In the second rock-edict he speaks of “ conquered 5 ' * countries 
and the “ neighbouring or bordering ” countries. In the last class 
he mentions the Ohodas, the Pandyas, Satiyaputa, Ketalaputa or 
Keralaputa up to Tambapanni, and the countries of Antiyoko the 
Yona king and his neighbours. In the thirteenth rock-edict he speaks 
of his having achieved religious victory “here” and in the neighbour- 
ing or bordering countries up to six hundred Yojanas , where reigns 
Antiyoko, the Yona king* and further away from him where the four 
kings, Turamaya, Antikina, Maka, and Alikasudara hold sway, and 
down below where the Choda and the Pandya rule up to Tambapanni, 
and also in the countries of Hidaraja.” This last expression 
must be translated by “ the kings about here,’ 1 among whom he 
enumerates those of the countries of Visha, Yaji, Yona, Kamboja, 
Yabhata, Nabhapanti, Bhoja, Pitinika, Andhra, and Pulinda. 10 
Here there is a threefold division, viz., his own empire, spoken 
of as 44 here ” ; the neighbouring independent countries ruled over by 
Antioehus and others, and those of the Ohodas and Pandyas ; and the 
“Hidarajas” or “kings here,” i, e., in his empire. On comparing 
both these passages, it would appear that Antioehus and the other 
Greek princes as well as the princes of the Ohodas and Pandyas, were 
independent ; while the kings of the Yajjis, whose country lay near 
Pafaliputra, and of the Bhojas, the Petenikas, and the Andhras and 
the Pulindas were under his influence, u e v were probably his feuda- 
tories ; while the rest of the country was under his immediate sway. 
Among the feudatory princes must also be included those of the Gan- 
dharas, Rasfcikas, and the Aparantas, who are mentioned in the fifth 
rock-edict, and to whose dominions he sent overseers of righteousness. 31 
From the mention of Antiyoko and others in the second and thirteenth 
edicts, the date when they were composed can he accurately determined. 
Antiyoko was Antioehus of Syria (260 — 247 B. C.), Turamaya was 


Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt (285 — 247 B. 0.), Antikini was 

10 Epigr. Ltd, VoL II. pp. 449-450 and 462-465. Hidar&ja has been taken 
to be a proper name by both M. Senart and Dr. Biihler. But Hida every- 
where in these inscriptions means 4t here,” and the sense the “ kings here” tits 
in very well with the context, Asoka distinguishes between Ilida and Antesu— 
i.e his own empire and the territories of his neighbours. The third class left 
must be of those who were kings in the extent, of country that could be spoken 
of as Hida,) 4, e,, princes comprised in his empire or dependent princes. Ib. 
p. 471, and Inscriptions of Piyadasi, by Senart, Yol. II, p, 84, and p, 92, note 63, 

11 
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Autigonus Gonatus of Macedonia (278—242 B. 0.), Maka was Magas 
of Gyrene (died 258 B. G.), and Alikasudara was Alexander of Epirus 
(died between 262 and 258). All of these were living between 260 
and 258 B. 0., wherefore the matter in the inscription was composed 
between those years, %, about 259 13, 0., and Asoka was crowned 
about 271 B, C., as the edict was promulgated in the thirteenth year 
after the event, 12 

Asoka, a Buddhist, but tqleiunt and libebal. 

In the edicts at Sahasaram, Bairat, Rupnath, and 'Siddapur, 13 Asoka 
says that he was an Updsaka or lay-follower of Buddhism for more than 
two years and a half, but did not exert himself to promote righteous- 
ness; but for more than a year afterwards he did so, and the result was 
that those men and gods that had been regarded as true in Jambudvipa 
before, were rendered false. In the eighth rock-edict, he speaks o f 
his having “set out for Sambodhi,” which technically means perfect 
knowledge, after the end of the tenth year since Iris coronation. This 
expression occurs in Buddhistic Pali works, and signifies * beginning to 
do such deeds as are calculated to lead in the end to perfection.* From 
these two statements it appears that Asoka was a Buddhistic lay. 
follower, and worked with a view to gain the highest good promised bv 
Buddhism. He visited the Lumbini grove, where Sfikyamuni was 
born, after he had been a crowned king for twenty years, and, having 
done worship, erected a stone column on the site with a stone enclosure 
(enclosing wall) m ^ Paderia, in the Nepal Terai, where the inscription 
which mentions this was found engraved on a mutilated pillar, must 
be the site of the birth-place of Buddha. The other Nepal inscription 
that was found at Nigliva represents bis having increased the stupa 
raised to Konakamana, when fourteen years had elapsed since his corona- 
tion, and some years afterwards, probably in the same year in which he 
visited the Lumbini grove, he did worship there « In the Babhra 
inscription addressed to the Mfigadha Church, Asoka expresses his 
faith in the Buddhist Triad of Buddha, Dharma (Righteousness), 

12 Inscriptions of Pyadasi, by Senart, YoL II. p. 86, Eng. Trans. * ~ 

13 IntL Ant * Voh XXn * PP. 302-803 ; Inscr. of P. Yob II. pp. 57-58 and 07 * 
and Ep. Ind. Vol. IY. III. p. 188. 

14 E P’ Ind * W>l.V.p.L I think must bo an enclosure or 

railing made of stone, vffaf is probably connected with Rf% or 

o a wall, 1 ’ 
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and Samgha (the Assembly), and recommends that certain works 
which he names should be read and pondered over by the priests as 
well as by lay followers, 16 All this shows distinctly enough that 
Asoka was a Buddhist ; but in the edicts his notions seem to be so 
liberal and exalted, and his admission that there is truth in the 
teachings of all sects is so plain, that it must be concluded that 
he was not actuated by a sectarian spirit, but by a simple, respect for 
truth; and his ethical discourses were such as to be acceptable to 
everybody, and his moral overseers worked amongst people of all 
classes and creeds, 

AsokaVaims and objects and the means he employed. 

Asoka’ s great object in. publishing his edicts was to preach and 
promote righteousness amongst his subjects. Dharma or righteous- 
ness consists, as said by him, in the second pillar-edict, (1) in doing no 
ill, (2) doing a great deal of good, (3) in sympathy, (4) beneficence, 
(5) truth, and (6) purity. In the seventh edict he adds, (7) gentle- 
ness, and (8) saintliness. 17 Besides this, lie prohibited the killing 
of animals for religious sacrifices, and was very particular about it. 18 In 
tlie fifth pillar-edict he does seem to allow the flesh of certain animals 
to be used, but he carefully enumerates those that should not be killed 
at all, and the conditions under which others should not be killed. 
Large feasts or banquets, where hundreds of thousands of animals 
were killed, he prohibited. 19 He directed his officers to go on tours 
every five years for the inculcation of Dharma or righteousness and 
for other matters. He had Mahamatras or Governors of provinces 
before, but in the fifth rock-edict he speaks of his having created the 
office of Dharmamahamatras or overseers of righteousness in the four- 
teenth year after his coronation, and sent them to different countries— 
those under his immediate sway and those which were semi-independent. 
They were to work amongst old and young, rich and poor, householders 
and recluses, and amongst the followers of the different sects ; and their 
business was to look to the good of all, to establish and promote right- 
eousness, and to protect all from oppression. They were also to work 

10 Ind. Ant. Vol. V. p. 257. 

i? Bp. Ind. Vol. II. pp. 249, 269-71, and also Inser. Piy. Vol. II, pp. 0, 26-27. 
The words are : (1) awrefa*, (2) faS^wqpi), (3) <[*TT, (4) 

(5) fa?*), (6) (#*), (7) jfrI fart*), and (8) sr** far*?*). 

18 1st Rock Edict and also the 4th, 

x * 1st Rock Edict* 
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amongst those who were near to him, in his family, and amongst 
his relations. In the fourth rock-edict he tells us that by his efforts 
the destruction of animals, which was enormous before, has almost 
ceased by his religions orders or instructions, and a regard for one’s 
relations, for Brahmans and 8r am anas or holy recluses, obedience to 
father and mother and to the old, and general righteousness have 
increased and will increase, and he hopes that his sons, grandsons, 
and great-grandsons, &c., up to the end of the Kalpa will go on pro- 
moting it; and, being righteous themselves, will instruct their subjects 
in righteousness. For, “ this,” he says, 4< is the highest duty one can 
perform, viz., that of preaching righteousness/’ In the seventh rock- 
edict he allows the followers of all sects to live wherever they like, 
because what they all aim at is self-restraint and purity ; and in the 
twelfth he says that he shows his regard for the members of all sects, 
for the recluses and householders, by gifts and in various other ways ; 
but the highest or the best way of showing regard is to seek to in- 
crease the importance of all sects. This importance is increased by 
ceasing to extol one’s own sect or revile that of another, and by 
showing respect for the creed of another. Asoka also speaks of his 
.having planted trees and medicinal herbs, dug wells, and opened 
establishments for the distribution of water, for the good of men 
and animals in different places, even in the countries of his foreign 
neighbours. 20 The inscriptions in two of the caves at Barabar mention 
their being dedicated after he had been a crowned monarch for twelve 
years to the use of members of the Ajiva sect, which, like that of the 
Buddhists, was a sect of recluses ; that in the third does not give 
any name. 21 

This will give the reader an idea of the sort of religion preached 
by Asoka. Be prohibited animal sacrifices and taught that right con- 
duct was the only way to heaven. He inculcated respect for Brah- 
mans as well as Sramanas or ascetics of all sects, and was tolerant 
towards all. The old Yeclic or saeriticial religion, L e t , the Karmakanda, 
thus received an effectual blow not only at the bands of Buddhists 
generally, but of Asoka particularly; so that though attempts were 
made later on to revive it, as I shall hereafter show, it became obsolete ; 
and it is only rarely that one meets with an Agnihotrin or keeper of 
the sacred fires, and even the simplest of the old great sacrifices is 
performed in modern times in but a few and stray instances. 

Slid lioc iTTld tctT ~ ~ " ” ' " ~ ~ 

* l Cunningham’s Corpus luscr* Inch plate XV L ; hid. Ant- Vol. XX* p 4 364, 
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Buddhistic Accounts. 

The Buddhist records give long* accounts of Asoka and represent 
him as one of their great patrons ; but they are more or less legen- 
dary, and it is difficult to separate the truth from falsehood. Some 
of their statements, such as that Asoka visited Buddha’s birthplace, 
are, as we have seen, confirmed by the inscriptions, A great council 
of Buddhist priests is said to have been held at his instance to settle 
the Buddhistic canon; and though there is nothing improbable in it, 
still it is rather remarkable that no reference to the event occurs in 
the inscriptions; and Asoka does not seem to have interested himself 
with doctrinal Buddhism so much as to seek its settlement. 

Successors of Asoka. 

The names of the successors of Asoka given in the Puranas do not 
agree. The Vishnu Parana gives Dasaratha as the name of his 
grandson, and there are three inscriptions in three caves in the Nagar- 
juni hills, near Gaya, in which Dasaratha is represented immediately 
after his coronation to have dedicated them for the use of the Ajivaka 
monks. 22 We have seen that Asoka dedicated similar caves, which 
are in the Barabar bills, for the use of the Ajivafeas. No trace of 
any other successor of Asoka is found anywhere. 

The S ungas and the Kan va yanas. 

The dynasty of the Mauryas was uprooted, according to the Puranas, 
by Pushpamitra or Pushyamitra, who founded the dynasty of the 
Sun gas. Pushyamitra is several times alluded to by Pataiijali in the 
Mahabhashya, and from the occurrence of his name in a particular 
passage, I have fixed PataSj all’s date to he about 142 B.C. 23 Pushya- 
mitra is represented by the Buddhists to have been their persecutor. 
It appears from the Mahabhashya that he was a staunch adherent of 
Brahmanism and performed sacrifices. His son Agnimitra is the hero 
of Kalidasa’s Mfilavikagnimitra, in which also there is an allusion to 
the Asvamedha performed by Pushyamitra. It will thus appear 
that he could by no means have been a patron of Buddhism, and 
the story of his having persecuted them may therefore be true. An 
inscription on the Buddhistic Stupa at Bharaut, between Jabalpur 
and Allahabad, represents the place to have been situated in the 

22 Cunningham’s Corpus Inscr. Inch plate XVI., Ind, Ant. Vol. XX. 
pp. 304 -65, 

” Ind, Ant. Vol. I. p. 299 and fl. ; Vol. 1L p. 69 and ffi. 
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dominions of the Sungas. Agnimitra was probably bis father’s viceroy 
at Vidisa in eastern Malwa. The Sungas are mentioned as having 
reigned for 112 years in the Puranas. They were followed by the 
Kanvayanas, the first of whom was Vasudeva. A duration of forty- 
live years is assigned to this dynasty. 

The Y ay an as of Bactrian Greeks. 

Long before this time, however, the Yavauas and even the Sakas 
make their appearance in Indian history* The instances given by 
Patanjali of the use of the Imperfect to indicate an action well- 
known to people, but not witnessed by the speaker, and still possible 
to have been seen by him, are, as is well known, Arunad Yavana h 
Sdheiam : Arunad Yavano MadhamihdmA 4 This shows that a 
certain Yavana or Greek prince had besieged Saketa or Ayodhyfi and 
another place called Madhyamika when Patanjali wrote this. The 
late Dr. Goldstiicker identified this Yavana prince with Menander. 
He may, however, be identified with Apollodotus, since the coins of 
both were found near the J umna, and, according to the author of the 
Periplus, were current at Barygaza (Broach) in the first century 
A .D. 35 But since Strabo represents Menander to have carried his arms 
as far as the Jumna, his identification with the Yavana prince is more 
probable. In another place Patanjali, in the instances to the Sutra, 
beginning with SMrdndm, &c., gives 'Saha-yavanam as an instance of 
an aggregate Dvandva which signifies that they were Bfidras and 
lived beyond the confines of Aryavarta. I have already alluded to a 
work in Pali consisting of dialogues between Milinda and Eagasena, 
which is called Milinda-Panho. Milinda has been identified with 
Menander, and is represented as a Yavana king whose capital was 
'Sakala in the Panjab. The Puranas, too, in a passage which is 
greatly confused, assign the sovereignty of India to Sakas and other 
foreign tribes. But as the only reliable and definite evidence about 
these foreign kings is furnished by their coins, we shall now proceed 
to consider them. 

Coins of silver and sometimes of copper have been found in Afghan- 
istan and the Panjab, even as far eastward as Mathura and the Jumna, 
which bear bilingual legends besides certain emblems characteristic 
of them. One of these is on the obverse in Greek characters and 
language, giving the name of the prince as well as his titles ; and the 

Under PAn HI. 2, 111, 
a# Ind. Ant. Vol. Yin. p, im * 
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other, which is on the reverse, is in the Kharoshthi characters, to 
which I have already drawn attention, and which are written from 
the right to the left, and in the Pali or Prakrit language. For example, 
the coins of one of the earlier of these Baetro-Indian princes, Heliokles, 
contain on the obverse the legend Basileus Dihaioy Heliokleoys, which 
means <£ Heliocles, the righteous king,” and on the reverse the legend 
MaMrajasa Dhramikasa Kelly akreyasa , which is the northern Prakrit 
for the Sanskrit “ Maharajasya Dbarmikasya Heliyakreyasya.” Now, 
this Prakrit legend could have been used only because the] coins 
were intended to be current in provinces inhabited by Hindus. The 
princes, therefore, whose coins bear such legends must be considered to 
have held some province in India. The Kharoshthi characters, as 
stated before, are used in the rock inscriptions of Asoka in Afghan- 
istan and on the northern frontiers of the Panjab. The Kharoshthi 
legend used on the coins, therefore, indicates that in the beginning, 
the princes who used them must have governed some part of Afghan- 
istan or the Pan jab ; and their use was continued even after their 
possessions extended further eastward. The founder of the Greco- 
Bactrian monarchy was Diodotus. He was followed by Euthydemus 
who appears to have been totally unconnected with him. Demetrius, 
the son of Euthydemus, succeeded him and even in the life-time of 
his father carried his arras to India and conquered some territory, 
Eucratides was his rival and they were at war with each other. But 
Eucratides in the event succeeded in making himself master of a 
province in India ; and there appear to have been two dynasties or 
rather factions ruling contemporaneously. To the line of Demetrius 
belonged Euthydemus II. probably his son, Agathocles and Pantaleon. 
A prince of the name of Antimachus seems also to have been con- 
nected with them . 26 The coins of the first two princes have no Prakrit 
legend ; those of the next two have it in the B rah mi or ancient Nagart 
characters, while those of the last have it in the Kharostbi. Eucratides 
was succeeded by Heliocles, his son who probably reigned from 160 B» 
C, to 150 B. C . 27 There are bilingual legends on the coins of these. 
There were other princes who followed these, but whose order has not 
yet been determined, and the dates, too, have not been settled. Their 
names are these: — Philoxenus, Lysias, Antialkidas, Theophilus, 
Amyntas, and Arcliebius. These and the preceding princes ruled over 


so Percy Gardner’s coins of the Greek and Scythic kings, &c„ Introduction, 
2 7 Eassent Ind. Alterth. Vol, II. pp. 325-26, 
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Bactria and Afghanistan to the south of the Paropamisus, but not over 
the Panjab. The names of those who held also the Panjab, and in 
some cases some of the eastern provinces as far as the Jumna, are 
as follows : — Mendander, Apollodotus, Zoilus, Dionysius, Straton, 
Hippostratus, Diomedes, Nicias, Telephos, Hermaeus . 28 Of these 
the name of Menander occurs, as already stated, in the Pali work 
known as Milindapanho. Milinda is the Indianized form of Menandro ; 
and the prince is represented as being very powerful. His capital 
was Sale ala in the Panjab. 

In the coins of some of these princes the middle word is 
apadihatasa corresponding to Anihhioy in the Greek legend, as in 
Malidrdjasa Apadihatasa Philasinasa . In those of others we have 
Jayadharasa corresponding to Nihhphoroy in the Greek legend, as in 
Malidrdjasa Jayadharasa Antialldasa . On the coins of Archebius 
we have Malidrdjasa Dhranvihasa Jayadharasa Arhhehiyasa } and on 
those of others, such as Menander, we have Tradarasa corresponding 
to the Greek Suthros, as in Malidrdjasa, Tradarasa , Menamdrasa, 
Tradarasa is a corruption of some such word as trdtdrasa for Sanskrit 
trdtuh. On some coins we have Tejamasa Tdddrasct , where t*jama 
stands for the Greek Ehiphenay^ and means brilliant. Sometimes 
we have Mahatasa Jayatasa after Malidrdjasa. 

The chronology and the mutual relations of these Greeo-Indian 
kings are by no means clear. Some of the princes reigned in one 
province contemporaneously with others in other provinces. But it 
may generally be stated, especially in view of the passage quoted 
from Patanjali above, and of the tradition alluded to by Kalidasa in the 
Malavikagnimitra, that Pushpamitra’s sacrificial horse was captured 
on the banks of the Sindh u or Indus by Yavana cavalry ; it may be 
concluded that these kings were in possession of parts of India from 
about the beginning of the second century before Christ to the arrival 
of the Sakas whom we shall now proceed to consider. 

The Imperial Saras. 

The 'Saka coinage is an imitation of the Greco-Bactrian or Greco- 
Indian coinage, though there are some emblems peculiar to the Sakas. 
There are two legends, as in the ease of the former, one on the obverse 
in Greek letters, and the other on the reverse in KharoshtM 
character and in the Prakrit language. Here, too, the mutual relation 
between the. princes, their order of succession, as well as their dates, 
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are by no means clear. Still, from the bilingual legends on the coins, 
we have recently determined the order of the princes, and endeavoured 
to fix the period when they ruled. The following are the names 
arranged in the order thus determined:- — (i.) Vonones, (ii.) Spalirises, 
(iii.) Azas I., (iv.) Azilises, (v.) Azas II., and (vi.) Maues. There 
are coins of two others, viz „ Spalahores and his son Spalga- 
dames, who, however, did not succeed to supreme power .- 9 Now, 
one thing to be remarked with reference to these princes is that 
in the legends on their coins, unlike the Greco-Indians, they style 
themselves Basileus Bast lean , corresponding to the Prakrit on the 
reverse Maharajas a Rajarajasa, Thus they style themselves “ kings 
of kings ,’ 5 L e n emperors. They also appropriate the epithet 
Mahatasa, corresponding to the Greek Megaloy, which we find on the 
coins of Greek kings. Now, the title “king of kings*’ cannot in the 
beginning at least have been an empty boast. The Sakas must have 
conquered a very large portion of the country before they found 
themselves in a position to use this imperial title. And we have 
evidence of the spread of their power. First of all, the era at present 
called Sfilivahana Saka was up to about the thirteenth century known 
by the name of 4 the era of the Saka king or kings ’ and 4 the era of 
the coronation of the Saka king.’ Now, such an era, bearing the 
name of the Saka king that has lasted to the present day, cannot 
have come to be generally used, unless the 'Saka kings had been very 
powerful, and their dominions extended over a very large portion of the 
country and lasted for a long time. And we have positive evidence of 
the extent of their power. Taxila in the Panjab, and Mathura and the 
surrounding provinces were ruled over by princes who use the title of 
Kshatrapa or Mahakshatrapa. So also a very long dynasty of 
Kshatrapas or Mahakshatrapas ruled over the part of the country 
extending from the coast of Kathiaw&d to Uj jay ini in Malwa. Even 
the Maratha Country was for some time under the sovereignty of 
a Kshatrapa, who afterwards became a Mahakshatrapa. Evidence has 
been found to consider these Kshatrapas as belonging to the Saka race, 
and the very title Kshatrapa, which is evidently the same as the Persian 
KhsMihrapa, ordinarily Satrap, shows that these princes were origin- 
ally of a foreign origin. The coins of the early princes of the West- 
ern or Klthiawad-Malwa Kshatrapas bear on the obverse some Greek 

.sv/; See' the' paper, written by Mr. Devadatta B* Bhandarkar and published in 
his volume (pp. 16-25). 
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characters, and also a few Kharoshthi letters, together with a Brahmi 
legend on the reverse. And this also points to their connection 
with the north. These princes give dates on their coins and use 
them in their inscriptions which have now been considered by all 
antiquarians to refer to the Saka era. It is by no means unreason- 
able therefore to consider these and the Northern Kshatrapasto have 
been in the beginning at least Viceroys of the Saka kings, and the 
Saka era to have been founded by the most powerful of these 
kings. If these considerations have any weight, the Saka kings, 
whose names have been given above, founded their power in the 
latter part of the first century of the Christian era. This goes 
against the opinion of all scholars and antiquarians who have 
hitherto written on the subject and who refer the foundation of the 
Saka power to about the beginning of the first century before Christ. 30 

N O RT HERN K 8 HATRAPA S, 

The names of Northern Kshatrapas found on coins and in inscriptions 
are Zeionises, Kharamostis ; Liaka and Patika who bore the surname 
Kusulaka and governed North-Western Panjab at Taxila ; and 
Rajub(v)ula and his son Sodasa who held power at Mathura. 31 The 
names of Liaka and Patika are found in a copperplate inscription 
in which the foundation of a monastery and the placing of a relic, 
of Sakyamuni are recorded. 33 Inscriptions have been discovered 
at Mathura and Mora in Rajputana, 33 which are dated in the reign 
of Sod&sa. There was also found a Lion pillar at Mathura 
on which there is an inscription in which the names of the mother 
of Sodasa, his father Raj uvula, and other relatives are given as well as 
those of the allied Kshatrapas, viz., Patika of Takshasila and Miyika. 34 
The names of two other Kshatrapas, Hagana and Hagfiinasha, 85 have 
been discovered. The coins of Zeionises and Kharamostis, and some of 

80 See D. R. Bhandarkar’s paper referred to before, for the whole argu- 
ment. Many circumstances have been brought forward, all of which point to 
the conclusion which we have arrival at, and thus render it highly probable. 
The objection against it, based on the style of the coins, has also been consi- 
dered, 

81 Numismatic Chronicle for 1890, pp # 125-120 ; Percy Gardner’s Coins of 
Greek and Scythie Kings of India, 

Up. Ind. Tol. IV, p. 54 flY 

” Cunningham’s’Arch, Rep, Vol. III., p.30, and Vol. XX.., p. 49, and Ep. 
Ind, Vol. II., p. 199. 

3 * Jour, R, A. 8, 1894, p. 533 ff. 

85 lbi3, p. 549, and Cunningham’s Coins of Anc. Ind., p. 87. 
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Rajuvula, bear on the obverse a Greek legend and on the reverse 
one in Kharoshthi characters, thus showing their close connection with 
their Saka masters. Some of Rajuvula and those of Sodasa, Hagana 
and Hagamasha have a Brahmi legend only, Rajuvula uses high- 
sounding imperial titles on some of his coins, whence it would appear 
that he made himself independent of his overlord. The date of his 
son Sodasa is 72, 36 equivalent, according to our view, to 150 A, D. It 
would thus appear that the Satraps who governed Mathura and the 
eastern portion of the Saka empire declared themselves independent 
some time before 150 A. D. ; while those who governed north- 
western Panjib at Taxila, and consequently were nearer to their 
Sovereign Lords, acknowledged their authority till 78 Saka or 150 
A. I)., as is evident from Patika’s mention of Moga, who has been 
identified with the Saka Emperor Manes, in the Taxila copperplate 
inscription referred to before. 

Kshatrapas of K ath I awad-Mal WA. 

Silver coins of the Kshatrapas of Kabhiawad or Surashbra and 
Malwa have been found in large numbers in those provinces. The 
latest find was in the rock-cells and temples to the south of the 
Uparkot, a fortress of J unagadh in Kabhiawad, which consisted of 
twelve hundred coins of different kings. 37 On the obverse there is 
a bust of the reigning prince very often with the date, and on the re- 
verse there is in the centre an emblem which has the appearance of a 
Stupa with a wavy line below and the sun and the crescent of the moon 
at the top. Round this central emblem is the legend giving the name 
of the prince with that of his father and the title Kshatrapa or 
Mahakshatrapa, in Brahmi or old Devanagari character and in mixed 
Sanskrit and Prakrit. The first prince of this dynasty was Chashtana, 
son of Ghsamotika. There are Greek letters on the obverse of his 
coins which have hut recently been read and found to contain the name 
of the prince. The legend on the reverse is Bdjho MahdlcsJia trap as a 
Ghsamoiikaputrasa Chashtanasa . The coins of this prince do not bear 
dates ; but Chashtana is mentioned by Ptolemy as Tiastenes, a prince 
reigning at Ozene or Ujjayini. And from this and other circumstances 
his date has been determined to be about 152 A.D. The name 
Chashtana and Ghsamotika are evidently foreign and not Indian. 
Chashtana had a large number of successors, some of whom are called 

36 Ep. Tad., Vol. VII., p. 199, and Vol. IV., p. 55, n. 2. 

Jonr. B. B. K A* S., Vol. XX., p. 201. 
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Kshatrapas only and others Mabakshatrapas. There are others again 
who were .Kshatrapas in the early part of their career and Maha- 
kshatrapas in the later. The former was evidently an inferior title 
and showed that the bearer of it was a dependent prince, while a 
Mahakshatrapa held supreme power. There are inscriptions also 
in which the names of some of these princes are mentioned. In 
one at J unagaclh dated 72., Rudradaman’s minister Suvisakha, 
a Pahlava, son of Kulaipa, is represented to have re-constructed the 
dam that had broken away of the lake Sudarsana. In it Rndradaman 
is spoken of as having been at war with Satakarni, the lord of 
the Dekkan, and subjected to his sway a good many provinces 
to the north of Surashtra. There is another inscription hearing 
the date 103 found at Grunda, in the Jamnagar State, in which 
Rudrabhuti is represented as having dug a tank and constructed 
it in the reign of the Kshatrapa Rudrasimha, son of Maba- 
kshatrapa Rndradaman, grandson of Kshatrapa JayadAman, and 
great grandson of Mahnkshatrapa Ghashfcana, 38 A third found at 
Jasdan in Kathiawad and dated 127, while Rudrasena was ruling 
records the construction of a Sattra or a feeding-house for travellers 
by one whose name appears to be Manasasagara, and who was the son 
of Pranathaka and grandson of Khara, no 3 'he genealogy of Rudrasena, 
that is given, is, that he was [the son] of Rudrasimha, grandson of 
Rudradaman, grandson of the son of Jay a darn an, and great-grandson 
of the son of Ohashtana* Another inscription at Junagadh of the grand- 
son of Jay addm an represents some sort of gift in connection with 
those who lia d become Kevalis, i. c., perfect individuals, according to 
Jainas. And the last that I have to notice is that found at Mulwasar 
in Okhamandala which refers itself to the reign of Rudrasena and bears 
the date 122. 40 

The following is a complete list of the Kshatrapa- princes with the 
dates occurring on the coins, and in the inscriptions : — 

I. MahdksJiatr ap as. II, Kshatrapas , 

1. Ohashtana. 1. Ohashtana. 

2. Jayadaman son of Chash- 
tana* ' 

- rt * Bhownagnr Coll, of loser., p, 22, , 

*• Jb, p. 22 Fugs. and Jour. B. B. R. A. Voh VIII.* p. 284. 

40 Bhownagar Coll, of Xner., p* 7 and p, 2S ; Bee also .Tour. B. A, S., Apr! 
1899 pp. 880 IT 
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I. Mahdkskafrajpasm 

2. ' Rudradaman son of 3. 

Jayadaman, 72, 

3. Damaghsada son of End- 4. 

radaman. 

4. Rudrasimha son of Rod- 5. 

radaman, 103, 3 Q6, 

108, 109, 110, 113, 

114, 115, 116, 118. 

5. Jivadaman son of Dam&gh- 6. 

sada, 119, 120. 

6* Rudrasena son of Rudra- 7. 
simha, 122, 125, 130, 

131, 133, 134, 135, 

136, 138, 140, 142, 144. 

7. Saxhghadaman son of Ru- 

drasimha, 144. 

8. Damasena son of Rudra- 

simha, 145, 150, 151, 

1.52, 153, 154, 155, 

156, 157, 158. 

9. Damajadasri son of Ru- 

drasena. 

10. Yasodaman son of DAma- 

sena, 161. 

11. Yijayasena son of Dama- 

sena, 163, 164, 165, 166, 
167,168, 170, 171,172. 

12. Damajadasri son of Dama- 

sena, 172, 174, 175,176. 

13. Rudrasena son of Vxrada- 

man 17(8?), 180, 183, 
185,186, 188, 190,194. 

14. Visvasimha son of Rudra- 

sena, dates illegible , 

15. Bhartridaman son of Ru- 

drasena, 208, 207, 210, 

211, 214, 217, 220 ? 


II. Eshairapas. 

Damaghsada son of Rudra- 
daman. 

Rudrasimha son of Rudra- 
daman, 102, 110, 112. 

Satyadaman son Da- 
maghsada. 

Rudrasena son of Rudra- 
simha, 121. 

Prithvisena son of Rudra- 
sena, 144. 


8. Damjadasri son of Rudra- 
sena, 154, 155. 


9. Yasodaman son of Dama- 
sena, 160. 

10. Vijayasena son of Dama- 
sena, 160, 161, 162. 


11. Visvasimha son of Rudra- 

sena, 198, 199, 200, 201, 

12. Bhartridaman son of Rud- 

rasena, 201, 202. 

13. Visvasena son of Bhartri- 

daman, 216, 217, 218, 
23 9,222, 223, 224, 225, 
226. . 
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I. Math dkshatrapas. , II. Kshatrapas. 

14, Rudrasimha sou of Sovami 

Jivadaman, 227, 229, 
230, 231, 240, 

15, Yaso daman sou of Rudra- 

simha, 239, 240, 241, 
242, 243, 244, 249, 252, 
253, 254. 

16. Svami-Rudrasena son of 

S v a m i-Mahakshatrapa 
Rudradaman, 270, 271 f 
272, 273, 288, 290, 292, 

293, 294,296,298, 300. 

17. Svami-Sirhhasena sister’s 

sou of Svami-Rudrasena, 

304. 

18. Svami-(Rudra?)sena son of 

SyambSimhasena. 

19. Svami-Rudrasimlia son of 

Svami-Mahakshatrapa 
Satyasena, 310. 

Though the Kshatrapas occupied a subordinate position, they issued 
coins in their name, and from that it would appear that they were 
put in charge of a separate province. Probably the Mahakshatrapas 
reigned at the capital, whether it was Ujjayini as in Ohashtana’s time, 
or any other town, and the Kshatrapas in Kathiawad. 

The rule of Succession among the Kshatrapas and the 
Imperial &akas. 

It will be seen that Rudradaman, the second in list L, was succeeded 
by his son Damaghsada, and he by his brother Rudrasimha and 
not by his son Satyadaman, who was only a Kshatrapa under his 
uncle. After the two brothers, their sons became Mahakshatrapas 
successively ; and after Rudrasena, the eldest son of Rudrasimha, 
his two brothers held the supreme power one after another, and two 
sons of Rudrasena were only Kshatrapas under their uncle. Similarly, 
three sons of Damasena (Nos. 10, 11 and 1*2) reigned one after 
another. The position of Kshatrapa under the Mahakshatrapa was 
occupied by the brother of the latter, as in the case of No. 4 in list 
II. ; in the absence of the brother, hy the elder brother’s son, and in his 
absence, his own son. After the brothers had been in power succes- 
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sively, their sons, beginning with those of the eldest, got possession of 
the throne, as in the case of Nos® 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 in list I. 
Thus, according to the custom of this dynasty, the rightful heir to the 
throne was the next brother, and after the brothers, the sons, in the 
order of their father’s seniority * Dr. Bilhler conjectures the existence 
of a similar custom among the northern Kshatrapas from the fact of 
Kharoshta’s bearing the title of Yuvar&ja , while his brother 'Sodasa was 
a reigning Kshatrapa. 41 But it can be distinctly traced among the im- 
perial Sakas. For, while the coins of Vonones represent him in Greek 
characters on the obverse as “ King of kings,” they show on the reverse 
in Kharoshthi characters that his brother Sphalahores held power 
under him, as the brother of a Malwa Mahakshatrapa did under the 
latter. On other coins we have Spalgadames, the son of Sphalahores, 
associated on the reverse with Vonones on the obverse. This Spal- 
gadames is again connected on the obverse with Spalirises, who is 
styled “the king’s brother.” There are other coins on which Spalirises 
appears in both the Greek and Kharoshthi legends as “ King of 
kings.” Still others we have, on which he, as supreme sovereign, 
is associated with Azes on the reverse in Kharoshthi characters. 
There is one coin described by Sir A. Cunningham, in which 
Azes on the reverse is associated with Vonones on the obverse. No 
coin has been discovered on which Vonones appears on the reverse 
in Kharoshthi characters. All this shows that Vonones was the first 
supreme sovereign ,* that Azes was dependent first on him and 
afterwards on Spalirises ; and consequently that Spalirises succeeded 
Vonones ; and that the Maharaja, or ‘ Great King,’ whose brother 
Spalirises is represented to be, must have been Vonones. The latter 
had another brother named Spalahores ; but since he is not represent- 
ed as an independent sovereign on the obverse in Greek characters 
on any coin, and instead of him his son’s name is associated with 
Vonones, he must have died during the life-time of the latter, and 
Spalirises, another brother, assumed Spalahores 5 position, and 
Spalgadames was at one time subordinate to him, and also at another 
time directly to Vonones. Subsequently Spalirises, being Vonones’ 
brother, obtained supreme power after his death. The phrase 
Mahardjalhr&tu, or “king’s brother,” is used pointedly to indicate 
the right of the person to be crown prince and subsequently to be 
successor. The prevalence of this custom among the imperial Sakas 
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shows that Mah&kshatrapas and K shat rap as of India were intimately 
connected with them, u e., derived their authority originally from 
them and were Sakas. 43 

Fortunes of the Kshtrapa family of IvAthidwAd-MalwA. 

Chashtaua was at first a Kshatrapa and then a Mahakshatrapa, 
probably because he first acknowledged the supremacy of Ms Saka 
overlord and afterwards assumed independence, Jayadaman, his spn, 
was a Kshatrapa only; and the reason appears to have been the same 
as that given by me in the “ Early History of the Dekkan,” viz*, 
that Gotamiputra and PulumAyi invaded Ujjayini and deprived 
him of supreme power. Rudradaman, liis son, then acquired his 
lost kingdom and assumed the title of Maliakshatrapa. 43 After 
Rudradaman the succession is regular up to Bhatridaman, A e, 9 till 
about 226 Saka, or 304 A.D. Then up to 270 Saka, or rather 288, 
t. e t , for about 62 years, we have no Mahuksbatrapa. This must have 
been due to a prince or princes of some other family having estab- 
lished their sway over Malwa; and we have an inscription at Sahchi of 
Vasnshka, Bazdeo, or Vasudeva who belonged to the Kushana family 
to be mentioned hereafter, bearing the date 7S. U If the interpretation 
of the date of the princes of that family given in the paper referred to 
above and explained below is correct this corresponds to 278 Saka. Yery 
likely, therefore, Kanishka, the first or most famous prince of the 
family, whose dates range from 205 to 228 Saka, subjugated Malwa 
about the year 226 Saka, and he and his successors retained possession 
of the province till about 288 'Saka. The earliest date of the restored 
Maha kshatrapa is 270, but his coins are continuous only for four years. 
Then there is a gap of 15 years between 273 and 288, which shows that 
his power was not firmly established iri 270, and that he was driven out 
again in 273. But a short time after, the Kushanas were humbled 
by the rising Guptas ; and this last circumstance must have been 
availed of by the Mahakshatrapas to regain their power, which 
they did in 288 Saka. It was, however, not long before the rising 
power turned its attention to Malwa also and the Mah&kskatrapa 
dynasty retained its regained sovereignty for about 22 or 23 years 
only, and was finally exterminated by the Guptas in 310 ordlTSaka, 

42 Percy Gardiner’s Coins of Greek and Soythic Kings, pp. 118-102 ; and Ntmu 
Ok, XSSO, p. 138. 

43 Second Ed*, pp. 28-29. 

44 EpigrapMa Indiea, Vol. II.. p. 3U9. 
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388 or 889 A. D. There must have been some minor revolution 
before this, when a prince of the name of Tsvaradatta made himself a 
iVlahakshatrapa and issued coins dated in the first and second years of 
his reign. He does not appear to have belonged to this dynasty. 

Kshatrapas and SAtavahanas in the Dekkan. 

From an inscription at Junnar and others in the Nasik and 
Karli raves, we see that the sovereignty of Satraps was established 
over Maharashtra also. But we find the name of one MaMkshatrapa 
only, viz., Nahapana, and after him we have no names of Satraps that 
may be supposed to have ruled over the country, and find instead 
that the princes of the Batavahana or Salivahana race were in posses- 
sion of Maharashtra. An inscription in one of the eaves at dSTasik 
speaks of Gotamiputra Satakarni as having beaten the Sakas, the Ya~ 
vanas and the Paklavas, and left no remnant of the race of Khakharata. 
In the inscriptions, Kahapaoa is also named Kshaharata, which is but 
another form of Khakharata. Gotamiputra therefore must be under- 
stood to have destroyed the lineal successor of Nakapana. Again, in the 
inscription alluded to above he is also represented to have re-establish- 
ed the power of the batavahana family. Thus, the Satavahanas were 
in possession of Maharashtra before the Sakas invaded the 
country. The principal seat of the family was Dhanakataka, but 
the younger princes ruled over the Dekkan and had Paithan for 
their capital. The earliest prince of this dynasty whose name is 
found in the inscriptions was Krishna. The name of one still earlier 
Simuka batavahana also occurs, but not as a prince reigning at the 
time. Krishna was followed by Satakarni. Satakarni’s successors 
must have been in possession of the country till the latter part of 
the first century of the Christian era, when the Sakas established 
their power. These, however, were driven out of the country by 
Gotamiputra, and we have the names of Pulurnayi, Yajnasri Satakarni, 
Ohatushparna batakarni and Madhariputra Sakasena, the successors of 
Gotamiputra, in the inscriptions in the caves and on the coins found 
at Bassein and Kolhapur, and not that of any Kshatrapa. So 
that the Sakas ruled over the Dekkan for about one generation only. 

The batavahana dynasty is mentioned in the Puranas under the 
hame of the Andhrabhrityas, and most of the names given above, 
Simuka, the founder, Krishna Satakarni, Gotamiputra Satakarni, 
Pulurnayi and Yajnasri Satakarni occur in the genealogy there given. 
The names of Ohatushparna and Sakasena, however, do not occur. 
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This dynasty is represented in the Puranas to have succeeded 
the Kanvayanas. But they do not appear to have held sway 
in Northern India. Nahapana’s dates occurring in the inscriptions 
of his son-in-law.) Ushavadata, are 40, 41, and 42, and that occurring in 
the inscription at Jnnnar of his minister Ay am a is 46* On the 
sivy portion that the er:« is Baku, these are 118, 119, 120 and 124 A.D. 
Pujumayi is represented as ruling at Pal than by Ptolemy, a© he 
has represented Chashtana to be the king of Ujjayini. They were 
therefore contemporaries. Hence the Sakas or Satraps were driven 
away from Maharashtra between 124 and 132 A. D. They, however, 
as has been shown before, ruled over Surashtra and Malwa with some 
intermissions till 389 A. D. In the earlier years Nahapana is called 
a mere Kshatrapa in the inscriptions ; but in the J nnnar inscription of 
his minister he is called a Mahakshatrapa, which shows that like 
Chashtana he at first acknowledged the sovereign power of his Saka 
lord in the north, and then assumed independence. 

The Indo-Parthuns or Pahlavas. 

In the north, the Kshatrapas and the Baka emperors soon lost 
their power. They were succeeded by the Indo-Parthian or Pahlava 
kings. Their names, determined from coins, are as follows : — 

1* Gondophares. 

2. Abdagases, nephew of Gondophares* 

8. Or th agues. 

4. Arsakes. 

5. Pakores. 

6. Sanabares. 

An inscription of Gondophares bearing date 103 has been dis- 
covered at Takht-i-Bahi, to the north-east of Peshawar, This is 
represented as the 2 6th year of his reign, and if the date refers to the 
Saka era, and is equivalent to 181 A, D., Gondphares began to 
reign in 155 A. D. His coins are found in Seistan, Kandahar, and 
even in Western Panjab. He had probably dispossessed the Sakas 
of their western provinces about the time his reign began, but they 
continued to hold those to the east as we know from the date 78, 
equivalent to 156 A.D. of Moga, The date in Takht-KBahi inscription 
has been referred to the V'ikrama era and supposed to correspond to 
47 A. D., and Gondophares' accession to the throne placed in 21 
A. D. A story that for the first time became current in the fourth 
century in Christian countries in the west represents St. Thomas to. 
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have visited Gondophares and suffered martyrdom, and if regarded as 
true it confirms the date 21 as that of his accession. But if such a 
prince was remembered in the fourth century, much more reasonable 
is it to suppose that he was not removed from it by so many as three 
hundred years, but only by about 150 at the most, and probably less 
than that. The coins of these kings have Greek legends on the 
obverse and Kharoshthi in the Prakrit dialect, as in the case of the 
Sakas and the Greeks. But they use high titles like tho Sakss* 
On some of Gondophares’ coins we have in the Greek legend Easileus 
j Basileon Megaloy Gundopherroy , and in the Kharoshthi Maharjasa 
rajarctjasa Devatratasa Gudapharasa , meaning ‘of Gudaphara the great 
king, king of kings, protected by the gods." On his coins all the 
high-sounding epithets, one of which only was used by his prede- 
cessors, are found, such as Apratihata , Dhramiha equivalent to 
Bhdrmika s Mahata , and Trddata equivalent to trdtuli . Some of his 
coins have not the Kharoshthi legend at all, but only Greek — 
which probably shows that he added Indian provinces to his 
dominions after he had reigned for some time* The legends on the 
coins of his successors are more or less corrupt. This as well as the 
fact of the use of all the magniloquent epithets noticed above shows that 
his dynasty succeeded those I have already noticed. The most impor- 
tant of these Parthian princes was Gondophares, and he held posses- 
sion of a large extent of country ; but he does not seem to have 
penetrated to the east of the Panjab. The territories ruled over by 
his successors were much narrower. 

The Kushanas. 

After the In do- Parthian or Pahlava dynasty, and perhaps in the 
beginning, contemporaneous with it, we have another that gave itself 
the name of Knshana. The Princes of this family known to us by 
name are as follows : — 

1. Kujula-Kadphises. 

2. W ema-Kadphises* 

3* Kanishka. 

4, Huvisbka* 

5. Vasudeva or Vasushka. 

Copper corns of a prince whose imperial titles are given thereon, but 
whose name does not occur, are found in large numbers in the Panjab* 
Kandahar, and the Kabul valley, and even in Malwa. There are a 
w silver coins also* He probably belonged' to. this family and 
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preceded Wema-Kadphises. The last three princes in the above list 
j are noticed in the Rajatarangini and are represented as belonging to the 

Tarns hka race ; that is to say, they were Turks, And the dress, espe- 
i daily the cap, and the features of the royal figures on their coins 

appear Turkish. I have already observed that some of the Gieek 
kings reigned contemporaneously with princes of the later dynasties. 
Some coins of Kujula-Kadphises, on the obverse of which is the name of 
the Greek prince Hermaeus, have on the reverse the name of Kujula- 
Kapsaor Kasa without high-sounding titles. This would show 
that he was subordinate to Hermaeus and also that some Greek prince 
continued to reign somewhere while the Sakas and the Indo-Parthians 
had supreme power. There are, however, other coins on which the name 
of Hermaeus does not occur, which indicates that he afterwards acquired 



independence. But it was his successor Wema-Kadphises who appears 
to have conquered a large extent of the country and risen to supreme 
power, as imperial titles appear on his coins, while they do not on thos$ 
of Kujula-Kadphises. The same conclusion is pointed to by the fact 
that his coins are not merely confined to the Kabul valley and the 
Pan jab as those of Kujula, but are found eastward as far as Gorakh- 
pur and Ghazipur and along the line of railway from Allahabad 
to Jabalpur. Some of his coins have in the Greek legend Bosilem 
Basileon Megas Wema Eadphises, and in the Khar a slit hi legend Maka- 
rajasa rajadhiroj asa Barm log a-isvarasa Mahisvarasa llima-Kathpu 
sasa trdata , i. &„ *Hima Kadphises the ‘great king, king of kings, 
the sovereign lord of all people, devotee of Mahe^vara and Saviour/ 
Several much later kings are called Mdhesvaras , u e r> devotees of 
Mahe^vara or Siva,, or belonging to the sect of Mdhesvaras. Wema- 
Kadphises seems to be so spoken of on his coins ; and that he was a 
worshipper of Siva is shown also by the emblem of Nandin on the re- 
verse of his coins accompanied by a human figure which, because it 
holds a trident in its right arm, must represent Siva. He was the first 
.of all the kings we have noticed who used gold coinage and was in 
.this respect followed by his successors. 

The last. three Kushanas. 

The three next kings call themselves Kushanas on their coins, 
The royal figure on them has a dress similar to that on those of 
Wema-Kadphises. But these three Kushanas seem to have struck an 
independent path for themselves in respect of their coins, which may 
perhaps point to their constituting au independent family. The 
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legend is, only one in Greek letters. On some coins of Kanishka it 

in the Greek language also and'reads, Basileus Basileon Kankeshkoy^ 
u e. 3 ‘Kaniskha, king of kings.’ On the majority of his coins, how- 
ever, and on those of his successors it is in Greek letters, and perhaps 
l’n the Turkish language, and reads ShaonanoShao Kanhesld Kushano , 
Bhaonano Shao Hwviahki Kushano , i. e., 4 the Shah (king) of Shahs, 
Kanheski Kushana, &c.’ The emblems on the reverse are figures of 
deities from the Greek, Persian, and Brahmanic pantheon and of 
Buddha. By the side of these figures their names also are given in 
Greek characters. Thus we have Salene, Helios, and Heraldic ; Miiro 
=Mihira, Maz&ohano = Mazdaonho ; Skando, Mahaseno, Komaro, 
Bizago, which last is equivalent to Visakha, Boddo=Buddho, and 
Saka Mana Boddo = Sakya Muni Buddha. 45 Thus these Turkish 
kings paid an equal respect to the gods of all these four religions. But 
the figure of Buddha, in the sitting or meditative and the standing 
posture, occur on coins of Kanishka only. This may be regarded as 
•evidence of the truth of what the northern Buddhists say as to 
Kanishka being their patron. In his time and under his patronage a 
council of priests was held to settle the cation again, and it was at this 
time that Buddhism, which had gradually been veering towards the 
Mahayana form, had that character definitely impressed upon it. 

Theik Dates. 

There are a great many inscriptions dated in the reigns of these 
three kings. They are chiefly dedications of Buddhistic and Jaina 
objects of worship for the use of the people, and occur principally at 
Mathura. As stated before, there is one inscription bearing the date 
78 and referring itself to the reign of Vasudeva at Sahchi. There is 
hot a single Brahmanic inscription. The dates vary from 5 in the reign 
of Kanishka to 98 in the reign of Yasudeva. Most scholars and anti- 
quarians a few years ago believed Kanishka to be the founder of the 
Saka era, but the faith of gome has been shaken. On this supposition 
the dates mentioned above run from 83 A.D. to 176 A.D. But, according; 
to all accounts, the Guptas succeeded the Kushanas ; like the latter, and 
unlike the previous rulers, they issued a gold coinage which is a close 
imitation of that of the latter. The forms of letters in the inscriptions 
of the Kushanas appear to belong to a later period. For these reasons 


** Percy Gardner, p. 129, pp, 329 Cunningham Nuuu Chron, 1 802* 
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I have always believed Kanishka to have flourished later than* the first 
century of the Christian era, and we have recently considered the whole 
question and come fco the conclusion formerly stated that one of the 
Imperial 'Saka kings founded the Saka era. Kanishka, between whom 
and the Saka founder of the Saka era came the other Saka princes, the 
Xndo-Parthians, and W erna-Kadphises, reigned much later. The prac- 
tice of omitting hundreds in dates has long existed in that part of India; 
■and, in consideration of the fact that an inscription found at Mathur&y 
which, though the name of the prince is omitted, contains titles used by 
the Kush anas and bears the date 290 and some units which are not 
distinct, 46 the conclusion is reasonable that the dates in the inscrip- 
tions of these three Kushana princes are abbreviated by the omission 
•of two hundreds. These dates must be referred to the Saka era, and 
will thus run from 205 Saka to 298 Saka, u e., 298 A, D. to 37 6 
A.D, And the period here assigned to the Kushana- princes agrees* 
•with all that is known of them and their relations with other princes- 
‘The chronology of the previous dynasties also has been arranged in a 
manner consistent with it, and there is nothing against it, except 
numismatic theories 5 which, however, in consideration of the many 
types available for the princes of these dynasties and the play of fancy* 
•such as is presented to our view by the coins of the last three 
Kushana princes, cannot be rigidly adhered to. 47 

Predominance of early Buddhism and of Tim Prakrit 

DIALECTS DURING THE PERIOD GONE OVER. 

Thus from about the beginning of the second century before Christ* 
Iso about the end of the fourth century after, princes of foreign races 
were prominent in the history of India and ruled sometimes over a large 
portion of the country up to the limits of Maharashtra. The names 
of no Hindu princes appear in inscriptions or on coins during this 
period, except in Maharashtra, where, as we have seem', the S&tav&hanaa 
-drove the foreigners and governed the country* and in the south to 
which the foreigners did not penetrate. During this period it is 
the religion of Buddha alone that has left prominent trices, and was 
professed by the majority of the people. The vestiges of the time are 
Sfcfipas or hemispherical structures purporting to contain a relic of 
Buddha or of saints, and monasteries, and temples containing smaller 

' ** ■ Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol X,, pp, 171*2. 

* f See I), B. Bhaudarkar’a paper referred to before (pp. 26 if*). 
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Stflpas or Ohaityas. These Stupas or Chaityas were the objects of 
worship amongst the Buddhists. And wherever there is a stupendous 
Stupa, we find sculptures representing Buddhistic sacred objects, such 
•as the Bodbi or Pippala and other trees under which 'Sakyamuni and 
the previous Buddhas attained perfection, wheels representing, meta- 
phorically, the Dharmctchakra, or wheel of righteousness, which 
Buddha turned, and so forth. There are sculptures also representing 
•events, in the previous births of Buddha, about which many stories 
were current, and which we now had io the so-called Jataka literature. 
Now, the remains of Yiharas, Chaityagrihas, and Stupas are found 
In all parts of the country, including Afghanistan. Some of them 
contain inscriptions abo recording the gifts of public or private 
individuals. These gifts are the big structures themselves, as well 
as smaller parts thereof, such as railings, pillars, and sculptures, and 
sometimes land or denosits of money for the maintenance of the priests. 
Now, from the inscriptions recording these gifts, we find the 
position of the persons who made them. The remains of two great 
Stupas exist in Central India at SAnchi in the Bhopal territory, and 
Bharaut between Jabalpur and Allahabad, near the Sattan Station of 
the Railway. From the form of characters existing in the inscriptions- 
found in them, the ages of the Stupas can he approximately 
determined. That at Bharaut was begun about the middle of the 
third century before Christ, and continued to be added to till about 
the end of the second century. The Sanchi Stupa was probably first 
constructed about the same time; and it continued to be an object of 
adoration and additional gifts till about the eighth century of the 
Christian era. The donors, as recorded in these two places, were often- 
times the Buddhist monks and nuns themselves, but the names of a 
great many lay -followers also occur. Thus we have gifts from G-raha- 
patis or householders or land-holders; Setthis or Seths, who occupied a 
prominent position in a town or village ; simple traders, who are called 
Yanija or Vanika ; Rajalipikaras or royal scribes; Lekhakas or profes- 
sional writers ; and even Kamikns, or ordinary workmen. In the cave- 
temples in Maharashtra, which began to be excavated about the middle 
of the first century before Christ, and continued to increase in number 
and to have additional decorations till the end of the second century after, 
and were the objects of adoration and resort up to about the end of the 
ninth century, we find, among the donors, princes and chiefs who called 
themselves Mahabhojas and Maharafcbis, Naigamas or merchants, 
Suvarnakaras or goldsmiths, Vardhakas or carpenters, Dhanyakasrenis 
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•or guilds of corn-dealers, and Grihapatis or ordinary householders 
There are some Sakas mid Yavanas also amongst them. The great 
cave-temple at Kuril was originally excavated by Blmtapala, the Set 
of Vaijayanti ; the lion-pillar in the court in front was scooped out 
by a Maharathi named Agimitra. One of the cave-temples at 
Nasik was the gift of Gotami mother of Gotamiputra Satakarni 
and grandmother of PulumayL A monastery there was the bene- 
faction of Ushavadafca, son-in-law of Nahapana, who deposited sums of 
money also with the guilds of weavers and another guild at Govardhana 
near Nasik, out of the interest on which new garments were to he given 
to the priests in the rainy season. Such money-benefactions were also 
made by private individuals, as recorded in the inscriptions at Nasik 
and Kauheri. The periol that we have been speaking of has left no 
trace of a building or sculpture devoted to the use of the Brah manic 
religion. Of course, Brahmanism existed, and it was probably, 
during the period, being developed into the form which it assumed 
in later times. The large but unfortunately mutilated inscription at 
Nanaghfife, which is to be referred to the second half of the first 
century before Christ, opens with an invocation to Dharma, India, 
Samkarshana and V&sudeva, and Seems to speak of the Dakshina, or 
fees &iven by a royal lady for the prefortnance of several Brahmanic 
sacrifices. Gifts were made even by princes and chiefs to Brahmans. 
Ushavadata, the son-in-law of Nahapana, was a patron of both Brah- 
mans and Buddhists. Some of the S. straps of Snrashtra and Malwl 
•Were probably adherents of Brahmanism, as is indicated by their adop- 
tion of the name of the god Rudra as a component of their own names. 
Wema-Kadphises was, as we have seen, a worshipper of Siva. In the 
South, we have inscriptions of Sivaskandavarman, a ruler of Kanchi, 
of HUrifciputra Satakarni and of a king of BanayM which are to be 
referred to the early part of the third century after Christ, and in which 
grants of land to Brahmans are recorded 47 &. But the religion cer- 
tainly does not occupy a prominent position, and Buddhism was 
followed by the large mass of the people from princes down to the 
humble workman. Another peculiarity of the period was the use 
of the P&li or the current Prakrit language in inscriptions. Even 
the Brahmanic inscription at Nanagh&t and those in the south jnst 
noticed are composed in this dialect. Sanskrit was the language 
of learned Brahmans and Prakrit of ordinary people of all castes,. 

* - — i * — ffiiA * 8^ — 
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The use of the latter, ■ therefore, indicates a greater deference 
for these people than for Bra h manic learning. The inscriptions 
in Kathiawad, however, of the reigns of the Satrap kings are in 
Sanskrit and those of UshaYadata are in mixed Sanskrit and Prakrit* 
But in the middle of the fourth century, the whole scene changes, and 
we now proceed to the consideration of the events which it presents to 
our view. 

Change of scene,— -the Guptas. 

I have already observed that the Guptas succeeded the Kashanas. 
The first prince was named Gupta, and his son was Gbatotkacha, both 
of whom are styled Maharaja. Ghatotkacha’s son was Chandragupta L„ 
who is styled Mahdrdjddhirdja , or “ King or kings in the inscriptions. 
It was during the time of this king that the power of the Guptas must 
have begun to rise. But his son Samudragupta seems to have been 
one of the most powerful princes of this dynasty. There is a long 
inscription describing his exploits on the same pillar at Allahabad, 
Which contains inscriptions of Asoka. There he is called Fardhramdhka t 
which title is also to be found in other inscriptions as well as on his 
coins. He is represented to have conquered and re-established in their 
dominions Mahendra, king of Kosala, Vyaghraraja, king of Maha- 
k an tar a, Mantaraja of Kerala and many other kings of DakshinApatka % 
to have rooted out kings reigning in Aryavarta of the names of Budra- 
cleva, Matila, Nagadatta, Chandra varman, Ganapatinaga, Nagasena, 
Achyutanandin, Balavarman and others, and probably established his 
supremacy over their provinces ; reduced to submission the chiefs of 
the forest regions; exacted tribute from and subjected to his power the 
kings of Samatata, Davaka, Kamarupa, Nepala, Kartripura, and other 
countries on the borders, and tribes of Malavas, Arjunayanas, Yaudheyas, 
H&drakas, Abhtras, Frarjunas, Sanakfnukas, and KAkakharaparikas; to 
have re-established certain royal families which had lost their kingdoms; 
and to have formed alliances with Daivaputra Sh&hi ShahanushaM; 
princes of the Baka and Murunda tribes; and with the Saixhhalakas, 
who propitiated him with presents. 48 There is an inscription referring 
itself to his reign found at Erap in the SAgar district, which bears, 
evidence to the fact that his dominions extended up to that district, 4 ’ 0 
He was followed by Chandragupta II., one of whose inscriptions dated 
in the year 82, Is found at Udayagiri, near Bhilsit, in Eastern MalwA. 50 ' 
It must, here be remarked that the Guptas established' an era of their 

Dr. Fleet’s Inso. Early &upfca Kings., No. 1. 
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own as to the initial date of which there were long controversies 
among antiquarians, though it was given by Alberuni, the Arabic 
traveller, as corresponding to 242 of the baka era. But the question 
is now settled. Alberuni’s statement has been found to be correct 
and the first year of the Gupta era fell in 318-19 A. D. Chandra- 
gupta’s date 82, therefore, corresponds to 400 A. D. Another 
inscription of the same occurs at Mathura, showing that the Guptas 
had extended their power to that province which was subject before 
to the Kush anas. 51 There is oue more at Gadlnva, near Allahabad, 
dated in the year '88, corresponding to 406 A. D., another at Sanchi, 
dated 83, corresponding to 411 A. D., and a third at Udayagiri, 
which bears no date. 62 These inscriptions show that the dominions 
of the Guptas embraced in the time of Chandragupta II., the whole of 
the North-Western Provinces and Malwa and the Central Provinces. 
In the Udayagiri inscription which bears no date that monarch is 


represented as “wonderful sunlike Brilliance” itself, and 'Saba 
Virasena, who was his minister and. a native of Pataliputra as having 
accompanied the king in his career of conquest (lit, “ the king whose 
object was to conquer the whole world ”) to the place, i.e„ Udayagiri, 
or the region in which it was situated. The conquest of Malwa by 
Chandragupta thus alluded to in this inscription took place before 
400 A. D. the date of the first Udayagiri inscription. The latest date 
of the Djjayinl Mahakshatrapas is, as we have seen, 310 'Saka or 
388 A. D. These were exterminated by him in that year or about a 
year after, a conclusion which follows from the facts that "the Kshatrapas 
issued new coins nearly every year, and there is no issue later than 
310 baka. Chandragupta It. was followed by K-umfiragupta. There 
are six inscriptions of his reign,— two at Garlhwa, one at Bilsad, Eta 
district, North-Western Provinces, one at Mankuwar, Allahabad 
district, one at Mathura, and one at Mandasor in Western MAlwa 
One Gadhwa inscription bears the date 98, corresponding to 416 
A. D., that at Bilsad, the year 96, corresponding to 414 A I) that 

8t U8, 421 A. D., that at Mandasor, the 

year 49o ot the Malava era, corresponding to 437 A. D,, and that at 

Manknwar the year 129, i. 447 A. D. The latest known date of 
Chandragupta II. ,s 411 A. D. and the earliest of Eumfiragupta 414 
wherefore the latter must have acceded to the throne in the interval 
be ween those two years. Kumaragupta was followed by his son 
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Skandagupta, of whom we have five inscriptions. One of them, that 
at Junagadh in Kafchiawad, represents the dyke of the celebrated 
Sud&reana lake to have burst in 136 and to have been repaired in 
137. These years correspond to 454 and 455 A. D, Another at 
Kahaurb, Gorakhpur district,. North-Western Provinces bears the year 
141, corresponding to 459 A. L*. ; a third, engraved on a copperplate, 
and found in a stream at Tudor in the Bulandshahr District, gives the 
year 146, *. e., 464 A. B. 53 There is another at Bihar, and the last or 
fifth is engraved on a pillar at Bhitari, Ghazipur district, North- 
Western Provinces* 54 In this inscription anew foreign race makes its 
appearance for the first time — that of the B firms or Huns. Skanda- 
gupta is represented to have defeated them and to have subjugated a 
tribe of the name of Pushy amitras. After Skandagupta, the power of 
the dynasty began to decline. There is an inscription at Err® in the 
Sugar district which bears the name of Budhagupta, and the date 
165, corresponding to 483 A. D. 55 This Budhagupta, however, and 
even Skandagupta are not mentioned in the genealogy of the main branch 
found engraved on a certain seal discovered at Bhitari* 50 Very likely, 
therefore, the family broke up, about the time of Skandagupta, into 
two or three branches which ruled over different provinces. The Yayu 
and Vishnu Puranas, after a confused list of foreign princes and th$ 
rulers of certain provinces, state that the Guptas will rule alongside 
of the Ganga, and over Prayaga, Sakeia, and Magadha. 

HOnas or Huns and the Auli karas-. 

In the inscription of the reign of Budhagupta mentioned above a 
Brahman Maharaja of the name of Mltri- Vishnu and his brother 
Dhanya-Vishnu record the erection of a I) hmjaslambha or flagstaff 
to the god Jan&rdana. In another of the first year of a prince named 
Toramfma, Dhanya-Vishniv speaks of his brother Matri- Vishnu as 
having died in the interval, and of his erecting a temple to the Boar or 
Varaha incarnation of Vishnu. 67 There is another inscription at 
Gwalior, dated in the 15th year of Mihirakula, who is represented as 
Tor am ana’s son, and it records the erection of a temple of the sun by 
Matricheta. 68 Toramana belonged to the Huna race, so that it would 
appear that a short time after 174, G. E. or 492 A. D. the latest date 
of Budhagupta occurring on one of his coins, i.e. % about 500 A. D., 

Xb . Nos. 8. 9, 10, II, 218* lb. Nos. 12-16* 

« lb. No. 19. a@ Jour. Beng. As, %. Voh LYIIL, pp*88 L 

Ixtscr.35, G» Kings, No. 36. 58 Ib a No, 37. 
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the Bunas established their power up to the Central Provinces. 
But since only two princes of the race are mentioned, it appears that 
they did not retain it for a long time. An inscription at Mandasor 
in Western Mtilwa represents Yasodharmau to have subjugated 
Mihirakak. 59 We have an inscription of the same prince, dated 589 
ot the Malava era corresponding to 533 A. D.« The engraver of both 
is the same person, and his name was Govinda. From the manner in 
w nch the different statements are made in'this inscription, it appears 
that the family of the prince, which was known bv the epithet of 
Auhkara, was brought into importance by Viahnuvardhana, who was 
a predecessor of Yasodharmau, and it was he who first assumed the 
title of Supreme Lord, King of kings.” From this date of Yasodhar- 
man therefore, it may be safely. concluded that the two Tluua princes 
could not have reigned for more than forty years on the (Jis-Satlai 
side of India. J 

Vigorous Bbahmanic Revival and EfiNov.vrioN.-SueEusEss.oN 
OP TUB Pr.ak.iuth BV THE Sanskrit. 

Biblr’ !f“ aSUpWS i,)scri P £ion at Mathmi, and Skaudagupla’s 
ihar and Bhihari inscriptions, Samndragupta is represented as having 
performed the Asvamedha, which is pointedly spoken of a S Laving gout 

revivL T 01 !, ? lme ' ThiS 18 the firsfc Stance of the Bralfmauic 

revival under this dynasty. This achievement was considered so im- 
portant that Samndragupta struck golden coins or medals, on the 
obverse of which is the figure of a horse let loose, and the title 
Asvam edhaparajcram a, or “one who performed the achievement of a 
horse-sacrihce’ on the reverse. 61 Similar coins bearing onthereverse 
the legend Amamedha-Mahendra have been found. Mahemba was a 
title assumed by Kumaragnpta, as is evident from some of his coins on 
which his proper name as well ns the title occur.® It appears therefore 
that he too performed the horse-sacrifice indic^Cof „ 

sovereignty. Chandragnpta II., Kumiira^unta »nd ci. i 
called Pa™™, Hi * Jxum.tia^upta, and bkandagupta are 

caled larama-Bhagavatas on their coins, which shows that they were 
worshippers of Bhagavad Viisudeya. OneofthetwoUdayagiri ta wr Z 
tmns dated 82 G.E = 400 a n ^ » rasui P 

figures one r , ’ 13 en « raved «" a panel over two 

t£ other . BOd ta «l' 

-1 Z «• ** mv b. Vi,],,,; a„d 
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the goddess Cluuuli . The other Udaysgiri inscription records the 
dedication of a cave to Samhhu. The Bilsad inscription of Kum&ra- 
gnpta speaks of the building of a Pratoli or gallery in the temple of 
8 warai- Mali asen a by Dhmvasarman in the year 414 A. D. The 
Bihar inscription represents the erection of a yupa or a sacrificial 
post, and that on theBhitari pillar reeordsthe installation of an image 
of Sarngin and the grant of a village by Skandagupta. In the 
JimAgadh inscription, a temple of Chakrabhrit (Vishnu) is spoken of 
as having been erected in 45 d A. D. by Chakrapalita, son of Parna- 
datta, Skandagupta’s governor of Sarashfcra. The Indor inscription 
of the time of Skandagupta records the endowment of Devavishnu 
in 464 A. D. for lighting a lamp in a temple of the sun. The Man- 
dasor inscription speaks of the erection of a temple of the sun by a 
guild of weavers in 437 A. I). and its repair by the same in 473 A. IX 
According to Bu.dhagupta’s Eran inscription, Matrivishnu and his bro- 
ther Dhanya vishnu erected, as mentioned above, a Dhvajastambha, 
or flagstaff, to the god Janardana in 483 A. D. Mat ri vishnu is called 
** a great devotee of Bhagavat/’ z. e,, Vishnu. 63 The inscriptions of 
minor chiefs and private individuals during this period record grants of 
villages to Brahmans, 04 in the years 474, 481, 492, 495, and 509 A. D., 
to the temples of Pishbapnri 65 (527 A. D. and 532 A.D.), Bhagavat 
or Vishnu 00 (495 A, D,), and Adity a or the sun, 07 (511 A. D.), the 
erection of a d'hvaja of Vishnu, 68 grants of villages for the performance 
of the five great rites, 69 (570 A. D.), the erection of ayupa,or sacrificial 
post on the completion of a Pundarika 70 sacrifice, the establishment of 
Sattras or feeding places for Brahmans and others, 71 &e., &c. 

Here we have ample evidence of a powerful upheaval ; and the 
sacrificial rites and the gods and goddesses adopted into the Brahma- 
nic Pantheon to which, except in one instance, there was not even 
an allusion in the epigrapliical records of the country for more than five 
centuries, suddenly present themselves to our view about the end of 
the fourth century ; and appear uninterruptedly for the whole of the 
subsequent period of about two centuries covered by the inscriptions 

63 04 lnscr. E. GL Nos. 21, 22, 26, 27, 23. 

^ 5 ' Ib, Nos. 25 and 31. 6 6 15. No. 27. 
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15. No. 38, 70 ib. No. 59. The fiat© of the 

Inscription is. 42S ; : but the Era is not specified. If it is the Mfilava Era. the 
date is 372 A. 1). ; if the Saha, is' 506 A. D. I incline to the latter supposi- 
tion, 71 IX No. 64. ■ 
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Sanbirm language for the documents inscribed on stone and m-t 1 
instead of the Pali or Prakrit. 1 1 indicates the enhancement of BnZ 
amc mflneuce. The Vernacular dialects had acquired such an impor- 
ance that not only were they mostly used, as we have seen, in mscrin- 

ions, but a number of literary works presupposed bv Hala’s Saptasatf 
and other* like the BrihatkatM attributed to Gnmidhva were com- 

Edh 8 ? rT ! f SeC ° rid ° r third centn| y of ' Christian era. 
Buddh.sru had, of course, used one of them for all its religions and 

literary purposes. But now we find that Sanskrit, or the latZw 
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Revival in the south 
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land were made to Brahmans. A cave temnle to VioLn f ,. 
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temples to the same 8 od and to Siva t 

m several other places. The worship of Siva in the terrific form of 
Kapahkesvara seems also to have come into existence. 

Decline of Buddhism Rise of MahAyanusm. 
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•wife of Sanasiddha, records in 449 A. D. in an inscription at SaSchi 
the grant of twelve Dinaras as a fixed capital out of the interest on 
which a mendicant belonging to the Ary as am gh a was to be fed daily, 
and of three Dinaras for the jewel-house out of the interest on which 
three lamps were to be daily lighted before the Blessed Buddha, and 
of one ’Dinara for the seats of four Buddhas out of the interest on which 
■ a lamp was to be lighted daily at the seats. 73 An image of Buddha 
was set up at Mathura in 453 A. T>«, another in 548 A. I)., and others, 
at Deoriya in the Allahabad District, Kasia in the Gorakpur District 
and in Buddhagaya. 74 * The last was set up by Mahanaman who also 
constructed a temple ^Prasada) of Lokasastre in 587 A. D. 75 The 
language of these inscriptions unlike that of those of the preceding 
period is Sanskrit and it will be seen that images of Buddha were set up 
and worshipped like those of the Brahmanic gods. In both these 
respects it cannot be denied that Buddhism became subject to the same 
< influences which were in operation in the case of Brahmanism, or 
rather appropriated those points in the rival system which increased its 
popularity about this time. The principles of faith in personal beings 
and devotion to them were incorporated into their creed; and Sanskrit 
•was resorted to to confer dignity on their religions books and teachers. 
The use of this learned language shows, at the same time, that, like 
Brahmanism, Buddhism now assumed a more exclusive character and 
ceased to appeal to the people at large in their own language ; and 
■the sphere of its influence became much narrower. Thus it appears 
that the revival and renovation of Brahmanism went on side by side 
with corresponding changes in Buddhism which impressed on it the 
form and character known by the name of Mahayana. The earlier 
form of Buddhism appealing -only to the moral feelings of man had 
split up into a number of schools and exhausted itself ; and its place 
was taken up by Brahmanism and Mahdyanism. But the charm of 
the names Buddha, Dharma, and Samgha, the three jewels, was lost; 
and Mahayanism was unable to regain what had been lost by primitive 
Buddhism. Compared with revived Brahmanism it was feeble ; and 
from the first it had to face the severe attacks of its renovated rival. 

The Jainas. 

We have two #aina inscriptions also in this period recording the in- 
stallation of images in the years 424 A.D. and 459 A.D., at Udayagiri 
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and Kalian m respectively."# Another inscription of the reign of 
llumaragupta dated 113 G. E. or 431 A. 1). records the se tt£ „„ 

?' “ ” mge #t f lRfchapa> ” {t wuald th'W appear that that religion 
had not many adherents or patrons about this time. 

Causes op the previous decline op Brahmanism and its 
Revival and renovation at this period. 

The vigorous Brahmanical revival we have been considering 
must lave been due, in a large measure, to the natural decay of 
early Buddhism. It was this Buddhism that had supplanted 
1 rahmanism m popular favour, and for the four or live centuries 
that it enjoyed the ascendancy it had acquired, Brahmanism and 
tie Sanskrit language and literature were neglected. The Bmh- 
mans themselves regarded their decline as due to the triumph 
o uddhism. bubandhu iu one of his puns in the Yasavadatta 
tells us that the Bauddha doctrine had brought about the destruc- 
tion of the system based on the words of the Veda."’ If so the 
Brahmauic revival must be regarded as synchronous with the’ de- 
cline of early Buddhism and the rise of MahAyfmism. According to 
all accounts it was NUgarjuua, the contemporary of Kanishka, that 
gave a dish** form to this Buddhism™; though the movement may 
have begun a little earlier. As, according to our view, Kanishka 
reigned in the last quarter of the third century, the revival of 
Brahmanism must have already begun before that period. But the 
ascendancy of early Buddhism was not the only cause that had kept 
down Brahmanism. For about a century before Christ and three 
centuries and a half after, there was no powerful Brahmauic prince • 
and this is shown by the Gupta inscriptions already noticed, which 
state that the horse-sacrifice indicative of supreme sovereignty 
had gone out of use for a long time, and also by the fact that no 
inscription or com reports the existence of such a prince during 
the period. This circumstance must have been the result of the 
political condition of the country. It was overrun again and 
agam by foreign invaders, each of whom established his power for 
a short time and had to yield to another. The gakas of Mill wA and 
Kathiawar only retained their sovereignty for about three hundred 
years. The argumen t which^has been advanced that these foreign 

78 1 1 aad 13 - ” Bp. iud.rrok nri.li'ia’ 
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princes held a comparatively small portion of the country, and could 
not have influenced its literary and religious condition for the worse 
has no weight. The unsettled condition of the country consequent 
on their frequent invasions rendered the rise of a supreme Brahmanic 
ruler impossible; and the foreigners themselves could, not be expect* 
ed to favour Brahmanism in a manner to enable it to deprive 
Buddhism of its ascendancy. Some of them were no doubt Hindu- 
ized, but they -were not Brahmanized. And the Brahmans them- 
selves complained of their being neglected by the Yavanas, Sahas 
and Pahlavas, as will hereafter he shown in connection with a 
passage from Manu and the Mahabharata. 

Patrons op the Brahmanic revival and renovation, — Wema- 

Kadphises. 

Wema-Kadphises however seems to have become a more tho- 
rough Hindu than any other foreign prince, land in his time the 
Brahmanic revival may be understood to have truly begun, Le» f in 
the middle of the third century of the Christian era. We have seen 
that his coins bear a figure of Nan din and Siva on the reverse, and he 
styles himself a worshipper of Mahesvara or a member of the Mahe- 
svara sect. The Sahas had figures of Greek deities on their coins, and 
there are no distinct indications on them, or on those of the Parthians, 
of any Indian deity. But with Wema-Khadphises what might al- 
most be called a revolution in this respect begins. His Kushana 
successors continue their respect for Brahmanic deities, but extend it 
also to those of the Greeks’^ and Zoroastrians, as well as to Buddha. 
Kadphises, however, could not have been a patron of the old Ye die 
religion, nor of Brahmans in particular as a sacred caste, nor of the 
Sanskrit language and literature. An all-sided revival and renova- 
tion could proceed only under the patronage of Hindu princes. And 
such were the Guptas, 

The Guptas, — Samxjdragupta and Chandragupta II. or 
VikeamIditya SakIri. 

The fact that the inscriptions recording gifts to Brahmanic deities 
and for the daily sacrifices begin about the end of the fourth century 
shows unmistakeably that the Brahmanic revival derived its force 
and vigor from the patronage of the Gupta princes. Samudragupta 
and Kumaragupta performed, as we have seen,. the horse-sacrifice, 
which had gone out of use. The former is represented in his Allaha- 
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bad inscription to have acquired the title of “Prince of poets” bv 
writing works which served as models for learned men or pleased 
them. 80 He patronized poets, and thus put an end to the hostility 
between good poetry and worldly prosperity. 8 ! The tradition about 
a Vikramaditya, who was ftahm or enemy of the Sakas and drove 
them and other foreigners out of the country and patronized learning 
is appropnatelyapplicable only to Ohandragupta II. of all the princes' 
who flonnshed before him and after, and whose names have come 
down to ns. For he conquered Malwa, as we have seen, before 400 
A D and probah y in 388 or S89 A. D. and exterminated the Sakas, 

!'’„ e ® npS ° f Malwa ’ whose d«‘e is 388 A. D., a „d drove 
out the Kushanas since he is the earliest Gupta prince whose inscrip- 
tion found at Mathura, a town which belonged to the Kushanas. 8 * 
He assumed the title of Yikramaditya, which we find on his coins. 8 * 
He made Ujjayini h.s capital. For, certain chieftains of the name 
of Guttas (Guptas) of Guttal in the Dhdrwdr district give themselves 
in their inscriptions the title of U^yanipuravarMUsvara, with 
lxke similar titles found in other places, signifies that they belonaed 
to a family which once reigned in glory at Ujjayinl. They trace 
then- descent through Vikmm&ditya, specified as king ofSiavinT 
and are styled full moons of the ocean of nectar in the shape of 
the lineage of Ghandragupta. Ujjayini was thus the capital of the 
Guptas from whom the Dharwar Guptas derived their descent. T,ie 
handragupta and Yikramaditya mentioned in their inscriptions sra 

I r? ; ’ oue ,“ d the s “ e •»* 

he should be mentioned above all ; for it was he who drove away the 
foreigners and first established himself at Ujjayini. In n Jtl 
however instead of Ujjayini we have PdtaU in the title, showing thTt 

authenticated by any contemporary document mid who caTbTcn ” 
strued as the destroyer of Sakas. The supposition of th a , 
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of learning, it is by no means necessary to suppose that all the cele- 
brated nine gems flourished at his court. Tradition often jumbles 
together persons and things belonging to different times and places# 
Varahamihira, who died in 509 Saka, or 587 A. D., and the epoch 
year of whose Panchasiddhdniikd is 427 8aka, or 505 A. D., 
cannot have flourished at the court of Chandragupta-Vikramflditya, 
who died between 411 and 414 A. D. But that Vikramaditya Sakari 
was a patron of learning is stated by the Baja tarahgi ni. He is said 
to have made a poet of the name of Matrigupfca, king of Kasmir, and 
Matrigupta had a poet dependent on him of the name of Mentha or 
Bhartrimentha, so that these two were contemporaries of Chandra- 
gupta-Vikramaditya. The date assigned by Cunningham to Matri- 
gnpta is 430 A. D., which is not far removed from that of the Gupta 
prince as determined from his inscriptions. Mentha has been associat- 
ed with Vikramaditya by the compilers of anthologies who ascribe a 
certain verse to their joint authorship. 85 

KAlidasa, 

And some of the nine gems, perhaps Kalidasa himself, may 
have lived during the reign of CL andragupta- Vikramaditya. 
Mallinatha ; in his comment on verse 14 of the Meghaduta, states 
that there is in that verse an implied allusion to an opponent of 
Kalidasa, named Dinnaga. This person is supposed to be the 
same as the celebrated Buddhist logician of that name, known 
also to Brahmanic writers ; and the supposition is, I think, very 
probable. He is said to have been a pupil of a Buddhist patri- 
arch of the name of Vasubandhu ; and the date of the latter, and 
consequently that of his pupil and of Kalidsa, has been deter- 
mined by Professor Max Muller to be the middle of the sixth 
century. But the Professor goes, 1 think, upon the chronological 
traditions reported by the Chinese, and does not attach due weight 
to certain facts which necessitate our placing Vasubandhu earlier. 
One of Vasubandhu' s works was translated into Chinese in the 
year , 404 A. D. and another about the year 405 A. D. 86 This 
shows that Vasubandhu must have flourished before 404 A. D* 
At the same time the Chinese authorities make him a contem- 
porary of King Vikramaditya of &ra vast!, 1 37 or of Saketa, since the 

68 5PT: which occurs inth eMrichohha&atika* 

Qttt.-'jB'tuiyi-u; 2Sfps^ 1188 and 1218, 

Wa»si]jew,Geim Trans,, p. 84, 
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town was situated in that province. If he was a contemporary 
of that King, the lung may have lived in the last quarter of the 
fourth century. Saketa, or AyodhyA, over which he ruled was 
a province belongmg to the Gnptas ; and the attitude of the King 
towards the Bauddhas was hostile, as he convoked assemblies 
of learned Buddhists and Brahmans, for religious disputations 
m which the former were defeated and lost the King’s support 83 
For these reasons the VikramMitya, whose contemporary Vasu- 
bandhu was, must m all likelihood have been the Brahmanic 

Gupta prince, Chandragnpta-Yikramaditya. And if he held his 

court at bra vast! and is represented to have ruled over Saketa 
the time referred to must be that previous to the conquest of 
Malwa, wh lc h took place about 389 A. D., and after which the 

Z f “ a ! 7 b + aM ‘ty resided at Ujjayini. Vasubandhu therefore 
W in the last quarter of the fourth century ; and his pupil 

JntlT’ ab ° n i !° end ° f thafc Centary ; and if KalidSsa was his 
contemporary, he too must have lived about that time and thus 
have been one of the gems at Vikramaditya’s court. 

Literary REVIVAL and renovation. 

If then after several centuries of neglect on the part of princes and 
people, Biahmamsm began to rise in influence and importance under 
Wema-Kadphises about the middle of the third centmy after Christ 
and made rapid strides in the time of the Gupta Emperors, we might 
expect the Brahmans to make every effort to widen their influence 

™h"£ r .b. p :T m ‘- A ” a,h " <■”■* i thiA, 

of SL 7 J s * T r “ w “ d mm sI »i» *» a!. 

wlnta T A 1 T * “ re ' arran S ed in a manner to meet the 

wants and be m harmony with the changed feelinvs n e <, ■ ? 

made a great endeavour to place it on „ nLu i • , , ’ . Tbey 
abotMhat the creed of their opponent, had no' 3h"bui.*’" Thfa 
<Wo ”’ waa the age when metrical Smritia, PnrSnae ... n'k,.k ’ 

communicated to other branch., of lea'rnlng'fo 1 ‘d'" 7 ‘ mPUl “ W “ 
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Works on religious law. 

In the olden times, the works on religions law existed in the form of 
Sutras or prose aphorisms, and they were identified with particular 
schools or Sakhas of Brahmans, We have thus the Dharma and 

A A 

Grihya Sutras ofApastamba, of Baudhayana, Katha, Aivalayana, &c. 
But afterwards books written in Anushbubh slokas came to be used. 
They prescribed the same rales as those given in the Dharma and 
Grihya Sutras, and in some cases a close resemblance has been found 
to exist between the words and expressions used in the Sutras and 
the metrical Law-books or Smritis. Thus the Sfitras on the Vina- 
yakas&ati in the Katha Sutra are reproduced almost word for word 
in the corresponding portion of the Yajnavalkya Smriti . 89 But in 
the new books the exposition is plainer than in the Sutras, which were 
primarily meant to be supplemented by oral explanation. Here* 
therefore, is an attempt to disentangle the B rah manic religions law 
from the narrow schools to which it was before attached, and put it in 
a form intelligible and applicable to all Brahmanic Hindus. Hence 
is the choice of the Anusbtubh sloka instead of the old Sutras, as it 
was used ordinarily for all literary purposes. But in the revised 
Hindu Law certain customs such as the killing of cows even for 
sacrificial purposes, and lev irate, the feeling against which had 
grown strong were prohibited ; while a compromise was effected in 
the case of others which had not become unpopular to that 
extent. The old precept, for instance, about eating the flesh of five 
species of animals was hedged round by a number of restrictions ; 
but in order to satisfy the claims of the old Vedic religion, the 
slaughter of some of them was freely allowed in religious rites. 
These metrical Smritis, therefore, it would not be wrong to refer to 
about the Kushana-Gupta period. There is a passage in the 
Smriti of Manu, in which it is stated that certain native Indian 
tribes, such as the Pundrakas and the Dravidas, and the Yavanas 
£akas, and Pahlavas, were originally Kshatriyas, but they became 
feu&ras by their setting the Brahmans at defiance and gradu- 
ally ceasing to perform the religious rites . 90 In a chapter in the 
Anusasanika Book of the MaMbharata, Bhishma says to Yudhishfchi- 
ra “that the highest duty of a crowned king is to worship learned 
Brahmans ; they should be protected as one protects oneself or one’s 
children ; and be respected, bowed to, and revered as if they were 

*® See Bradke on M&nava Or. S. Jour. Berm. Or. S„ voL XXXVI., p. 427ff» 
X48-44 



uue 8 parents - lt "raJimans are contented, the whole country 
prospers; if they are discontented and angry, everything goes to 
destruction. They can make a god not a god, and a netted a 
god. One whom they praise prospers, one whom they reproach 
becomes miserable. The different Kshatriya tribes, Sakas, Yavanas,’ 
and Kambojas became Sudras through not seeing or following 

order that the Sfidrahood of these tribes, which was consequent on 
their bemg beyond the Aryan pale and which, as stated before, is 
plainly asserted by Patanjali in the case of two of them, may appear 
as the result of their not paying deference to Brahmans. This shows 
p a ‘ he ne f Ie °* of the sacerdotal caste by the Yavanas, Sakas 
Pahlavas and other tnbes was uppermost in the minds of those who 
invented a Kabatnja origin for them ; and the passages and especiallv 
he chapter m the MahabMrata look as if they wet written when 
the foreign domination had come to a close and the Brahmans had 
fnlly tnumphed and were anxious to preserve their newly gained in- 
fluence. The chapter, therefore, must have been interpolated into 
the epic in the Gupta period, and the Smriti of Manu based on a 

abontTh Sfitra T k a "V raditi0nal ° r floatin 8 texts, oa composed at 
aboafc the same time* The MaMhh*W.a ^ „ 
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tamba ; Agnisvamin on that of Latyayana, &c. This title we find nsed 
in Central India in the last quarter of the fifth century and the first 
of the sixth. In the copperplate charter dated 474-5 A. D., 481*2 
A.D. and 509-10 A. D. issued by the Pari vrAj aka Maharajas occur 
such names as Gopasvamin, 94 BhavasvAmin, 95 Devasvamin the 
son of Agnisvamin, Govlndasvamm, 96 &c., among the grantees. 
In the Dekkan we find the title affixed to the names of some of the 
grantees in the copperplates issued by the princes of the early 
Cbalukya dynasty in the second half of the seventh century and the 
early part of the eighth ; and we have such names as Kesavasvamin, 
Karkasvamin, and Devasvamin which are the names of writers of 
commentaries on the sacrificial Sutras and other works on the 
ritual. The title Svdmin is indicative of the period between the 
fourth and the tenth centuries ; for we do not find it used later. 

PurAnas. 

The idea of recasting the Fur anas into their present form 
must have originated about this time. They existed long before, 
since they are alluded to in the Upanishads and Srautasutras, but 
their contents must have been strictly in accordance with the rule 
given by Amarasimha in his lexicon, and embraced an account of 
the creation and dissolution of the world, of the different families 
of Bishis and princes, and of the deeds of the most heroic among 
them, and of the Manvantaras or different ages of the world. 
But now the necessity of glorifying the different gods and 
goddesses whose worship was rising in favour and of firmly 
inculcating other religious duties had been felt; and new Furanas 
were coniposed having the framework of the old but with new matter 
introduced on every occasion. Thus, if we compare the chapters on 
Creation in the Vayu, the Linga, and Markandeya Furanas, we shall 
find not only a similarity of contents but of language also. The 
Vishnu contains an abridged account of the matter but oftentimes the 
words are the same. Most of the existing Furanas, perhaps all, were 
written to promote the worship of particular deities, Vishnu, Siva, and 
Durga in their several forms, or to strengthen the authority of the 
religious practices that had begun to prevail. The Vayu appears to be 
one of the oldest of these works, as it is quoted in Samkaraeharya’s 
Bhashya. It mentions the Guptas, as I have already observed, as 
ruling, alongside of the Gahga, over Prayaga, Saketa and Magadha 
: . Fleet’s, 33. a laser. No. 21. « lb. tf o. 22. lb. No7 23. 



in thlv " r 7 s 110 wwru P* wn and was advisedly put 

n the Parana in which we find it must have been written before 

Chandragupta- Vikramadi tya conquered Malwa and Mathura and 
drove out the foreigners, that is, before the last quarter of the fourth 
century. The Vishira has the teat in a corrupt form. As the 
Parana editors did not care very much for the matter which did not 

— rifrr their purpoae ’ they were not careM to the 

gmal before them correctly and even misunderstood it. The 
Vishnu is evidently later than the Vayu. The Puranas began to be 
recast when the worship of Hindu deities rose in popular eftimLou 
about the time of VTema-Kadphises circa 250 A. D., and the process 

PurAnaT! 0U ff the G . Upta pSri ° d to a much date and new 
Purapas appeared from tune to time ; and it has hardly ceased even to 

this d ay , siace we fiad Mahatmyas springing up n0 w and then though 
not Puranas m a complete shape. b 

Floating Literature* 

In considering the question of the recasting of the works on the 

°“ d 1 7 “ d «“» swa 

a to™ 7 Tl f “ 7 into India at 

a— twelylate period, and even afterwards was resorted to very 

Zf , \ 7 W ° rkS “ d d6tached TOrses containing reli- 

^ous and moral precepts and beautiful poetic sentiments were, in 

Lttef tbV™Tr Sed iT d tranSmHted ora %- 1“ caseof the 
latter the name of the author was forgotten ; and there was thus 

a floating mass of anonymous verses in the mouths of the learned 

When, therefore, systematic writing had to be resorted to, to givJ 

fisifcy and permanence to the creed, and when it came to* be 

g ne rally used even for purposes of profane literature, these 

fthZtTeZn appr ° priated ° r USed b y s0 ^l writers. Hence 
t s that we often find the same verses in such works as the s mi .irt 

°* lhe Mah^bliSratii, and even in Pali Buddhislio worts 

end thongh vere rarely, in dramatis piers „d poem 

7°- T , h » ““y*'. thl,p,,0> '*> ™ also drown npon by the writ™ 
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Astronomy* 

ffindtZ DIl i arma and the de g end ary-lore, the astronomy of Ab 
WaS alS0 recasfc on the sam « principle as that wiuch^id*! 
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the re-edition, of those two, brandies, rk„ to put it in a form suited' 
to the condition of the new times. Hence the old astronomical 
elements were combined with such ones of a Greek origin as had 
found acceptance among the Hindus, and some new elements dis- 
covered or thought out by the writers themselves being added, 
the works known as the original five Siddhantas arose. 97 As in the 
case of the new works on the first two subjects, the name of a pro feme 
author was not connected with, these works ; but it was .expressly 
stated or left to be understood that they were composed by old 
Munis or gods. Dr. Thibaiit thinks that two of them the Romaka- 
and the Paulisa must have been, composed not later than 400 A. I). 
Probably all the Siddhantas were written about the middle of the 
fourth century or even earlier, especially as they were held in 
reverence by V arahamihira who wrote .about them in the middle of 
the sixth century. A direct borrowing from any particular Greek 
work is not contended for by anybody. As in the case of the art of 
coinage, the knowledge of some elements of Greek astronomy must 
have reached the .Hindus through the Bactriaiis, the Sakas, and 
and the other foreign races with whom they came in contact; and. 
this was made use of in their works when the Brahmans gained 
or regained influence in the fourth century. All the celebrated 
Indian astronomers flourished after this period. Aryabhata 
was born in 476 A.D. and Varahamihira died, as already stated, 
in 587 A.D. 

MmZksL 

Subandhu in Ms Yasavadatta tells ns that the doctrine of 
Tathagata or Buddha was destroyed or attacked by those who 
followed the system of Jaimini. 98 The earliest of these followers 
whose works are extant is Sahara v ami n, the author of the Mimarh- 
sabh&shya. ^abarasvamin establishes the existence of the soul 
m an independent entity and not identical with the feelings, 
which are phenomenal only, against the Bauddhas generally, and 
the reality of the external word against the followers of the Yoga- 
chara School, and refutes the nihilism taught by the Madhyamika 


. ® 7 See Dr. Tklbant’s Intr. to his Ed. of the PafichasiddMntikA pp. xlix 
to L 
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School." The Yogachara School was founded by Aryasanga, or 
Asanga, who was the^ elder brother of Vasubandhu, the preceptor 
of Dihnagacharya. Aryasanga was thus a contemporary of Vasu- 
bandhu , 100 and lived in the last quarter of the fourth century. Sa~ 
fearasvamin, therefore, probably composed his Bhashya, on Jaimini, 
in the fifth century and we have seen that the honorific title* 
Svdmin which he bore, was in use in that century. KumArila was 
the writer of a Vurtika on the Bhashya, and he was a strong com- 
batant. Be flourished about the end of the seventh century. 
There was another school of the Mimamsa, thoroughly atheistic* 
founded by Prabhakara. But it appears to have been soon neglect- 
ed. All these writers laboured also to establish the authoritative- 
ness of the V edas and their eternity against the . objections urged 
by the Buddhists and Jain as. 

Logic, Dialectics, and Samkhya. 

Buddhists and Brahmans carried on controversies in the field of 
logic also. The well-known passage in the beginning of Vachas- 
pati’s work, entitled Vartikatiltparyatika, gives ns valuable in- 
formation about the matter, “ The revered Akshapada having 
composed the Sastra calculated to lead to eternal bliss, and an 
exposition of it having been given by Pakshilasvamin, what is it 
that remains and requires that a Yard ka should be composed P 
Though the author of the Bhashya has given an exposition of the 
S Astra, still modern (scholars) Dihnaga and others having enveloped 
it in the darkness of fallacious arguments, that exposition is not 
sufficient for determining the truth; hence the author of the 
Uddyota dispels the darkness by bis work the Uddyota, t. light 
(torch )/ 1301 Vachaspati here calls Dihnaga a modern in comparison 
with Pakshilasvamin or V&tsyayana, the author of the Bh&shya. 
If he had correct information, VAtsyayana must be supposed to 
have lived about two or more centuries before Dihnaga. But it 
can hardly be expected that he should have a correct historical 
knowledge of the matter. It is, therefore, not unlikely, especially 
in view of the fact that the title Svdmin is given to the author, that 

99 Ed. Bibl. lad. pp. 19ft, 8, 9. Kumarilit, in his felokav&rtika indicates 
that Sahara refutes in the last two cases the doctrines of the YogdchAra and 
M&dhyamika Schools. 

100 Wassiljew, Germ. Trans, pp. 146, 226 and 237. 

101 See Ed. in the Vwianagram Series, p. 1. 
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he flourished about half a century before Dirmaga, %,e^ about the 
middle of the fourth century, Bharadvaja or the author of the 
Uddyota, is, as is well known, mentioned by Sabandhn, who again 
is praised by Baiia in the middle of the seventh century. He 
may therefore have flourished in the middle of the sixth century, 
or even earlier. In later times Buddhist doctrines in logic and 
metaphysics were criticised by the Ve dim tins &uii k m'&chi r y a and 
his pupil So. res vara. The Samkhya philosophy also, was revived by 
fsvarakrislma, who wrote the .• Samkhya... Karikas. 1 ' 02 The oldest 
commentary on the work is that by Gaudapadacliarya. The K Irikas 
and the commentary were translated into Chinese between the 
years 557 A. D. and 569 A. D. The Karikiis are in the Aiya 
metre, and this metre is used by Aryabhata and others, and 
appears to have been a favourite with the writers of the period. 
An author quoted by Dr. Hall says that Kfdidasa composed the 
Karikas in the name of tsvarakrishna, or using the name is vara- 
krislma. Whether this is true or not all that we know about 
isvarakrishua is not inconsistent with the supposition that he 
flourished in the beginning of the fifth century. 

Ornate poetry. 

Sanskrit poetry was cultivated and appreciated more generally 
in this period than if could have been in the preceding ages, when 
the language itself was not generally studied and the Prakrits were 
in favour. I have already spoken about Kaliddsa and Bhartrimentha. 
Though the dates of all the poets from whose works we have excerpts 
in our anthologies are not known, my general feeling is that none of 
the writers of ornate poetry quoted therein is older than the fourth 
or the end of the third century. Asvaghosha, the author of the 
Buddhacharita, which has often been compared to Kalidasa’s Ra- 
glan vamsa, was a contemporary of Kanishka, as is admitted by all, 
and lived, according to our interpretation of the Kushana dates, at 
the end of the third and the beginning of the fourth century. Pro- 
fessor Max Mii Her started several years ago the theory of the 
“Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature.” It was powerfully contested 
by several able scholars, and now it seems almost to have been 
given up. But there is no question that the inscriptions place 

102 Ed. S&mkhyas&ra, Preface, p, 29. I understand the passage 
fVwJipr rs sfrfRssitjr fw: as in the text * 
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clearly before us the facts of the decline of Brahmanism, the ascen- 
dancy of early Buddhism, and the neglect of the Sanskrit language 
and cultivation of the Prakrits, from about the first century before 
Christ to about the middle, of the fourth, and a powerful B rah manic 
revival about the end of the century. This phenomenon may he 
called u Revival and Renovation of Brahmanism and of the Sanskrit 
Language and Literature. 93 Professor Max Muller placed the 
*Sakari Vikramadifcya in the middle of the sixth century, and as- 
signed that period to the nine gems and later elates to the whole 
of modern Sanskrit literature. I have identified him with Chandra-* 
gupta- Vikramaditya. of the- Gupta dynasty, who reigned about the 
end of the fourth century, and referred Kalidasa to that period* 
Under this supposition most of the arguments used by the late 
Professor B older lose their weight ; and the only Sanskrit in-? 
seription left for him to go upon is that of Hndradaman at Glim a r 
of the year 150 A. 1). But according to my way of understanding 
the matter, ornate poetry was not undeveloped or unknown in the 
centuries of Brahmanie depression ; but the language chiefly used 
lor its cultivation was one or other of the Prakrits or Vernaculars, 
and Sanskrit was resorted to rarely. 1 attach full weight to the 
argument based upon the specimens of Sanskrit poetry occurring in 
the Mahabh&shya. But I maintain that, like Brahmanism itself, it 
had not many votaries and was not extensively cultivated. With 
the restoration of Brahmanie influence in the Gupta period, it re- 
ceived a fresh start along with tiro other branches of literature we 
have passed under review ; and just as there were earlier works in those 
brandies, so were these earlier poetic works. The decline in the 
previous period was due not to any positive hostility of the foreign 
rulers, but to the popularity of early Buddhism and of the Prakrit 
languages; and the only way in which the foreigners exercised a 
baneful influence was, as has been already indicated, by not patro- 
nizing Brahmanie learning in the manner in which a Brahmanie 
universal sovereign would have done, and rendering, by their 
frequent incursions and their power, the rise of such a one impos- 
sible. 
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Art. XXI . — The Coins oj AhniadabaA. 

By Rev. G. P fe Taylor, M.A., D.D., Ahmad ii bad. 

[Communicated, May 1900.] 

The story of the founding of the city of Ahmadabad has been told 
in considerable detail by more than ope of the Muhammadan historians 
of Gujarat. From their writings weuearn that Zufar Khao, a Tank 
Rajput, whose father had embraced Islam and gained preferment 
at the court of Firoz Taghlaq, was in 1891 A. D. appointed by the 
Sultan of DehT his viceroy in Gujarat. The next few years witness ed 
a continual shrinkage of the Belli i kingdom, province after province 
successfully revolting from under the imperial power, and in 1898 
the invasion of the terrible Timur Lang ( u Tamerlane *’) practically 
completed the process of disintegration. It became t henceforward 
impossible for the Sultans of Dehli to maintain their hold over any 
province so remote as Gujarat from the seat of Government, and 
though Zafar Khan seems, indeed, to have rendered a nominal alle- 
giance till 1403, in that year he openly assumed independence, and in 
1407, at the request of the chief' men of the province, be formally 
mounted the throne under the title of Sultan MugafFar Shah. On 
his death in 1411 his grandson Ahmad Sh ah succeeded to the Saltnnat 
of Gujarat. This monarch, fond of the air and soil of Ashayal, a town 
already in the tenth century sufficiently important to be mentioned 
in the Tarlkh al Hind of A1 BIrum, determined to found there a city 
that should bear his own name and become the future capital of his 
kingdom. Accordingly, in the very year of .his accession, he took 
counsel with the revered saint Shaikh' Ahmad Khnttu, surnamed Ganj 
Bakhsh, or u the Treasure Giver/’ through whose aid the roysterhus 
personage known to Muslim hagiographers as Al Kh'zr. held by some 
to be the prophet Elijah, and by others St. George, the patron s lut 
of England, was invoked to appear before the royal presence. . Front 
him permission was obtained to found a city on the site desired, but ori 
the singular proviso that four Ahmads could be found who had 
•never missed . the afternoon prayer. The saint and the' Sultan had 
each of them fulfilled this condition, and a search over Gujarat yielded 
other two, a Shaikh Ahmad and a MuM Ahmad. These four are 
said to have lined out with their own hands the four boundaries of the 
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city and some six years thereafter its fortifications were finished. 
Under the fostering hand of royalty the new capital rapidly grew Ira 
importance. It soon extended beyond its original limits, so that im 
process of time this city with its suburbs included not merely the sites 
of the earlier Ashaval and ICaraaavati, but even covered, if tradition 
speaks truly, an area of thirty miles, while its population exceeded 
two millions. Firishta, in his brief but glowing description of the 
city, writes : — 

V* There are 360 different mahallas, each mahalla having a wal 
4t surrounding it. The principal streets are sufficiently wide to admit 
“ of ten carriages abreast. It is hardly neressary to add that this is 
** on whole the handsomest city in Hindustan, and perhaps in 
4< the world.” — Briggs’ Firishta, IV. 14. 1 

(jF° the same effect are the words of the Mir’ a t-i -Sikandari at the 
dose of its account of the founding of the city : — 

“ All four Ahmads have ever since been praised, for by the blessing 
4t of their instrumentality the city is so charming to behold that in 
“ beauty it outrivals all the cities of the earth. Travellers have agreed 
“ that they have found no city in the whole earth so beautiful and 
4< charming and splendid/’ — Baylei/s History of Gujarat , 90, 9Lj 
Now let us address ourselves to the question— What can one "learn 
regarding the coins of Ahmadabad ?' for it goes without saying that a 
city so important and so magnificent would certainly have a mint of its 
own. For a full century preceding the assumption of independence by 
gafar Khan, or more accurately from 1297 till 1403, the province of 
Gujarat had been tributary to Dehli, and its coins were the coins of 
the Dehll Sultans* In those days two means were commonly employed 
for making widely known any change in the Government. First, the 
name of the new monarch was inserted in the Khutba, or oration 
delivered on Fridays in every mosque at the time of Zohr, or midday 
prayer. By this means ali the “sons of the faithful” would be advised 
of the fact that the sovereignty of the laud had changed hands, and 
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In conformity, then, with this recognized custom, coins were struck 
by the Sultans of Gujarat immediately on their defection from the Im- 
perial Government of Dehll. The earliest, however, of the new coins 
were issued not by Zafar Khan, the founder of the dynasty, but by his 
son Tatar Khan, Concerning this son very conflicting accounts have 
come down to us. The most probable story is“ that Tatar Khan, taking 
advantage of the age and infirmities of his father, imprisoned him in 
the town of Ashaval, and forthwith caused himself to be proclaimed 
king. After a reign of little more than two months he died from poison 
administered in the interest, if not at the suggestion, of his father.” 
Short though his reign was, the Tarilth-i-Alji expressly mentions that 
Tatar Khan assumed the royal style of Muhammad Shah and the 
royal umbrella, and had the Khutba read and coins struck in his name, 
(See Baylei/s Gujarat, 82, note +.) His full title is variously given 
as either Gh iyath, or Nasir, al Dunya wa al Din Muhammad Shah. 
(See ibid. 81, note # .) The coins he struck are the earliest of the 
Gujarat Sakanafc, but whether any have survived to the present day 
i» doubtful. • Kor, so far as I am aware, is a single specimen known 
of the coins issued a few years later by bis father Zafar Khan. Refer- 
ence to these occurs in the M ir a t-i-A h m a di, which states that Za fa 
Khan, having in the year 810 H. (1407 A. D.) assumed the title of 
Muzaffar Shah, “ struck coins in his own name, and appointed his 
u grandson, Ahmad Shah, to succeed him as his heir. He continued 
<f to dispense justice, to punish the wicked, and to protect the poor, 
“till his grandson, Ahmad Shah, poisoned him in the year of the 
“Hijra 813.”— Bird' 8 Gujarat , 183, 184. 

“ The Tahahat-i-Alibari gives Muzaffar Shah’s laqab, or title, as 
Shams al Dunya wa al Din.” — Baylei/s Gujarat , 84, note 

Of Ahmad Shah's copper coins many are still to be found in the 
bazars of Gujarat. Several are undated, but the earliest bearing a 
date would seem to be the silver coin represented on page 352 of 
Thomas’s ** Chronicles of the Fathan Kings of Dehll.” Its year 
828 H. (1424 A. D.) is inscribed on the obverse, which further reads 
Ahmad Shah bln Muhammad Shah bln Muzaffar Shah, khald Khilafat ; 
while the legend on the reverse reads 
* ..Al Sultan al bizm Na?tr al Dunya wa al Dm, Abu’l Path. 

*'|”jhe earliest dated copper coin of this reign is of the year 830 B* 
(1429 A. D.), and from that time onwards, till the close of the 
dynasty consequent on the subjugation of Gujarat by the Emperor 
A kbar in 980 H. (1572 A. D t ), coins seem to have been struck by 
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the successive Sultans in considerable abundance. A few billon 
coins have been met with bearing dates ranging between 861 and 869 
H-, but the earliest in gold, so far as I can learn, is of the rear 929 H ~ J 
No catalogue has yet been published of even an approximately 
complete set of the coins of the Gujarat Saltanat. The collection in 
the British Museum is exceedingly meagre. The Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1889 (Vol. LVIIf., Part I., No. I.' 
contains an interesting and helpful article by Mr. E. E. Oliver on 
‘•the Coins of the Muhammadan Kings of Gujarat,” in which thirty- 
four of these coins, thirteen in silver and twenty-one in copper, are. 
figured.. The list given by Mr. Thomas in his “Chronicles” in. 
eludes m all forty-seven, namely, six in gold, eleven in silver, twenty- 
nine m copper, and one in billon. As a resident for some years in 
Alimadabad, it has been my good fortune to be exceptionally favour- 
ably situated for making a collection of these special coins, and 
my cabinet contains— 

110 specimens in silver, 

^ „ copper, 

^ „ billon ; 


or a total of 710 specimens. 

With twenty-six exceptions, every year between 830 and 980 H 
(that is, between 1427 and 1572 A. D.) is represented in one or 
other of the metals. Though my collection is thus fairly adequate 
as far as dates are concerned, the coins unfortunately furnish only 
the scantiest information regarding the mint-towns at which they 
were struck. A few bear in their legends the name of Mustafalmtf, 
and others apparently the name Mehmadabad, both being towns 
founded by Mahmud Begada within the first twenty years of his 
ong reign.^ One may safely assume that many, if not indeed most, 
of the Gujarat coins of this period must have issued from Ahraadabad, 
the capital of the kingdom, yet none the less I have not come across 
a single com m this series that can be assigned with absolute certainty 
to the Abmadabad mint. Numbers 4, 6, and 7 of Plate I. accompany- 
ing Mr. Oliver’s article are, it is true, claimed by him for Ahmadabad, 
but in all three specimens the correct reading seems to be Mehmada- 
g d ‘ With the exception of a few silver and copper coins of 
Mahmud Begada’ s reign, and possibly a very few of Ahmad l.’s and 
IMjnmd III..S, none of the coins of the Gujarat Saltanat, i. e., none 
between 1403 and 1572 A. D., afford any indication as 

vO; 

A ■: 
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place of mintage. These coins have hitherto received such slight 
attention that a complete description of them would supply a 
missing chapter in numismatics. Their description, however, would 
be out of place in a paper such as the present, which is limited 
definitely to the coins of Ahmadabad. 

Before passing on to the next series, the coins issued in the name 
of the new conquerors of the province, special reference should be 
made to three coins, remarkable as forming a link between the earlier 
and the later types. The last independent Sultan of Gujarat was 
Muzaffar III. In the year 980 H. (1572 A.D.) his kingdom was 
annexed to the Empire of Dehli, and thereafter the victorious Akbar 
transported the erewhile monarch to enforced, if splendid, retirement 
in Agra. Eleven years later, however, and thus in 991 H v , Muzaffar, 
who had meantime fallen under royal suspicion and suffered 
imprisonment, managed to effect his escape to Gujarat, Here he again 
raised his banner, and after a brief struggle obtained possession of 
the city of Ahmadfibad. During the six short months that he was 
able to maintain his government of the province, rupees were 
struck in his name. These rupees, however, are quite of a different 
type from the Mahmud Is current in Gujarat prior to his exile, but 
they bear a close resemblance to the Mughal rupees, meanwhile- 
introduced by Akbar. The specimen in my possession (Ho. 1) is 
round, being *85 of an inch in diameter and 170 grains in weight ; 
thus a striking contrast to the issue of eleven years earlier, of which 
the weight was but 73 grains and measurement '62 of an inch. 
The later and larger coin fortunately bears the record of both its date 
and mint, being struck at Ahmadabad in the year 991 H. ( 1583 
A. D.). Both on the obverse and on the reverse a square is inscribed, 
bordered by double lines, with dots between. The obverse reads 
within the square, 

Sultan Muzaffar Shah i bn Mahmud Shah, 
with tho Hijr! year 991 above the Sin of Sultan, Outside the square 
the lower margin gives as the mint-town Ahmadabad, but the three 
remaining margins are illegible. 

The reverse contains, within the square, the Kalima — 

ha ilaha illaTdah, Muhammad rasuluT-lah : 

There is no God but Allah, Muhammad is the apostle of Allah. 

Its margins, also illegible, seem to have read on the specimen 
described by Mr. Oliver the names of the four Khalifas and their 
Virtues. 
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Besides this very rare rupee, I have been able to secure two copper 
coins, which, though undated, I have no hesitation in ascribing to 
this same brief period of Muzaffar’s second reign. One weighs 170 
grains and the other (No. 2)— -a beautiful specimen— 85 grains. 
The legend on each is identical, being on the obverse merely 

Muzaffar Shah ibn Mahmud Shah, 

and on the reverse, 

Dar al Barb Ahmadabad. 

These simple readings, so widely different from those in the 
Gujarat Saltan at series, place the coins in a class of their own, while 
the title Dar al I)arb, f ‘ Seat of the Mint, ” a title never found on 
the regular coins of the Saltan at, is met with on Mughal coins struck 
In Ahmadabad in the years 982, 986, and 998 H. Bence one may 
safely conclude that these two dateless coins were issued from the 
Ahmadabad mint during Muzaffar’s brief resumption of regal power 
in 991 H. 

Besides Dar al I)arb, two other honorific epithets of Ahmadabad 
are occasionally found engraven on its coins : to wit — 

Bar al Khiliifat, “ Seat of the Caliphate,” and 

Bar al Saltanat, “ Seat of the Empire ” ; 

but none of these titles occur in the coin-legends after the year 998 H. 
Just once again, however, the Ahmadabad mint was associated with 
an honorific title, for a rupee struck in that city during the six 
months of the reign of Raf? al Darajat in 1131 II. (1719 A. D.) 
supplies us with the charming title Zlnat al Bilad, ‘‘the Beauty 
of Towns.’’ 

Pass we now to the Mughal coins of Ahmadabad, the coins, 
that is to say, struck at the Ahmadabad mint in the name of the 
Mughal Emperors of Hindustan subsequent to Akbar’s annexation 
of Gujarat in 1572, and prior to the issue by the Honourable East 
India Company of a general British currency in 1835, hence during 
the period covering the 270 Hijri years from 980 to 1250. For the 
coins which we shall now proceed to describe in some detail, I have 
depended for the most part on my own cabinet, but note has been 
taken of all the Ahmadabad coins entered in the published Catalogues 
of the British Museum (B, M.), the Labor Museum (L, M.), and 
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the Calcutta Museum (C. M.)* The following Table gives the number 
of coins comprised in each of the four collections : — 


Collection. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Total. 

B. M 

i 

n 

45 

2 

01 

L. M 

2 

55 

4 

61 

O. M : 

5 

: 

30 

6 

31 

Taylor Cabinet. 

' '' 
: 0.' ; 

187 

102 

289 


Deducting duplicates, we obtain from the above four sources a 
resultant aggregate collection of 370 varieties, 17 being of gold, 243 
of silver, and 110 of copper, and all issuing from the Ahmadabad 
mmt* 

|Both muhrs and rupees have come down to us of the year 
080 H. (1572-73 A. D.), the year that witnessed the conquest of 
Gujarat, and the type of coin then adopted continued with but slight 
variation till 086 H. ) The muhr of 980 (see British Museum Cata- 
logue, No. 48) reads on its obverse in the central area, 

ti 55 (A aB I b+is.' 0 | J iU. 

Muhammad Akbar, the Glory of the Faith, the Victorious King, 

with the year 080 fairly in the middle of the coin. 

Below the central area comes 

^ L 1 I <sj Hs* f J \ & 

Ahmadabad, Seat of the Caliphate, 

and above it 

A£Jl/c U3 AlJi &1A 

Allah, the Exalted, keep the kingdom for ever. 

The inscription on the reverse icon tains the Kalima within an orna- 
mental quatrefoil, and in the four marginal segments occur the 
names of the four Khalifas with their virtues, thus — 

By the veracity of Abu Bakr, by the rectitude of ‘Omar, by the 
modesty of ‘Othman, by the learning of ‘Ali. 
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The 980 rupee (No. b) is very similar to the imihr, but, instead of 
the Dar al Khilafat Ahmadabad, it has merely Darb Ahmadabad, 
and on the reverse a simple linear square takes the place of the orna- 
mental quatrefoil. 

Between 982 and 986 H. the rupee (No. 4) had on both the 
obverse and the reverse a large central square bounded by double 
lines with dots between. Both year and mint are entered on the 
obverse, the former in the right-hand corner of the square, the latter 
on the lower margin. 

S e rupees that have thus far engaged our attention are all round 
road and thin, their diameter measuring generally a full inch. 
It would seem, however, that in the year 987 XL (1579 A. D.) 
square coins (No. 5) were for the first time struck at the Ahmadabad 
mint, and the type of coin then adopted continued current till the 
year 1000 II. While of the same weight as the previously issued 
round rupees, they are of smaller dimensions, the length of each side 
being only ‘8 of an inch, but iucreased thickness compensates for this 
reduction in size. The earlier legends are still retained both on the 
obverse and the reverse, but a new arrangement of them is now adopted. 
The obverse consists of four lines, the uppermost of which reads 
Khalad Allah ta 4 ala mulkahu, 

with the tail of the c~~ which comes as the final consonant of ta‘ala 
prolonged backwards so as to form an upper border for the central 
portion of the inscription. The next line reads 
Muhammad Akbar, Padshah, 

with the Hijn date inserted in the bosom of the Kaf of Akbar, The 
following line is 

Jalal al Din, Ghazl. 

in which again the final is utilized so as to make a lower border 
line lor the central area. Under this comes the fourth line, which 
records the mint-town as 

Dar al Parb Ahmadabad. 

The reverse of these square coins contains the Kalima inscribed in 
a smaller square, of which the four sides are ingeniously formed by 
lengthening some of the letters occurring in the names and virtues 


In the very interesting article, “Some Novelties in Mughal 
Coins,” contributed by Dr. White King, I.C.S., and Captain Yost, 
I.M.S.* to the “Numismatic Chronicle/’ Vol. XYL, Third Series, 
mention is made of an Ahmad abad coin worthy of special note, 
since presenting in association with the Hijri year, part of the 
later Akbarl Creed. The coin is a square quarter-rupee, measur- 
ing on each side 0*55 inch and bearing date 987 A.H. (1579-80 
A.D.). Bead from below upwards the legend on the obverse is 
I I and on the reverse aM ‘rtr* 
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(solar) year reckoned according to the Ilahi San, or 4 Divine Era,’ 
instituted by Akbar, and dating from the vernal equinox of 963 H., 
the year of his accession to the throne. Thus 1000 of the_Hijri, 
era corresponds to 1000-963, that is to 37, of the Ilahij, Now in 
that year and the next the coins (No. 6) that issued hbm the 
Ahmadabad mint were in the main identical with the square rupees 
current during the preceding thirteen years, save in the noteworthy 
particular that, instead of the Hijri dates 1000 and 1001, the years 
are now entered as 37 and 38. this respect these rupees reflect 
the religious changes then in process at the Imperial Court. Akbar 
had already abolished the official reckoning of the year from the date 
of Muhammad’s flight from Mecca, but he had not yet renounced 
the Muhammadan Profession of Faith ; and accordingly we find 
that the coins struck just at this stage in the process of change bear 
on their obverse the Ilahi year, but on their reverse the Kalima. In 
the nature of things, so ambiguous a position could not continue long, 
and Akbar’s defection from Islam soon became more pronounced. 
The revolt initiated by the institution of the Ilahi era now culminated 
in Akbar’s promulgation of a new creed, intended to supplant the 
Muslim Kalima. This new-fangled formula was, and still is, of 
doubtful interpretation. It may read 

&) 1 AJJ ! 

Allah is most great, glorified be his glory ; 
but the more probable rendering is that accepted by the late 
Mr. Charles Eodgers, Honorary Numismatist to the Government of 
India, to wit, 

djiU dLx AiJ i^ri 

Akbar is Allah, glorified be his glory. 

It is most interesting to notice how Akbar’s changing moods found 
expression not only in his official edicts, but also on his current 
coins. We have already seen that until the year 1000 PI. the 
inscriptions on the Ahmadabad rupees are ali strictly orthodox — not 
yet had the religious vagaries of the imperial heretic extended to 
Ahmadabad, or at least to the Ahmadabad mint. Then in 1000 and 
1001 H., or more accurately in 37 and 38 Ilahi, the Ahmadabad 
coins present the incongruous medley of the so-called Divine Era in 
association with the old Islamic creed — clearly the change at Court 
had now begun aud religious strife was brewing. And, lastly, from 
Ilahi 38 right on to the close of Akbar’s reign in Ilahi 51, the 
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Muhammadan era and the Muhammadan creed were alike banished 
from the coins of Ahmadabad, which now exhibit, with consistent 
heterodoxy, only the Ilahi Era (with Persian month) and the Akbar! 
Creed — evidently the divorce from Islam was now complete. Even 

after this radical change in the inscriptions had been effected, the 

square form of coin was still retained during the two years 88 and 39 
Ilahi (No. 7 ), a nd of tCi&iffl fiJifiaiiMfaE mayl>e seen n6t 

only of theiiillim^^ of t h e smaller den ommatiftin?, the 

the quarter^, indite eighth. From 39 to SL,iipwever, the round 


Most of the rupees of this period (No. 8) are characterized by a 
severe simplicity of design. The obverse legend, in two lines of long 
heavy letters, reads 


Akbar Allah, jalla jalaluhu. 

The reverse contains in its upper line the name of the ancient 
Persian month and the word Ilahi written in full, with the tail of 
the final sprawling backwards right across the coin. Below this 
come the figures of the Ilahi year, and to the left the place of mintage, 
Ahmadabad, while below both stands the technical term Darb, 
(i minted at.” 

The rupees, however, struck during part of the Ilahi year 47 
(No. 9) furnish a striking exception to the prevailing plainness 
of the Ahmadabad coins of the period, and relieve the general mono- 
tony of design. On the obverse is Ak bar’s Creed within a linear 
square, bearing on each of its sides a simple ornamental device. This 
all is encompassed by a wavy diamond border, itself inscribed in a 
double circle with dots between. The field of the reverse is an octagon, 
each of the eight sides of which supports a somewhat florid decora- 
tion, the whole circumscribed, as on the obverse, by two concentric 
circles with intervening dots. The issue in Ahmadabad of these 
remarkably beautiful rupees seems to have been limited to the first 
eight months of the Ilahi year 47, but specimens are known of rupees 
of a very similar design minted at Labor in each of the four years 
frmn 47 to 50 Ilahi. 

/in now briefly summarizing the results arrived at regarding the 
gold and silver coinage of Ahmadabad in Akbar’ s reign, we find as to 
tbe 32H ^ iat 01 % ^ our mu ta in, all are preserved in the British 
Museum"anJTIie Museums in Calcutta and Labor. These muhrs are 
dated 980, 982, 988, and 986 H., and resemble in type the rupees of 
the samgL^a^&r^ ; "" — 
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The-silver •coinage admits ol divis ion i nto .fi ve suffici ently distinct 
periods 

1* From 980 — 986 H. (Nos. 3 and 4), when the rupees were round 
and thin, and bore on their obverse the Hijrl year of issue, and on 
their reverse the Ivalima, associated in the margins with the names 
and virtues of the Four Khalifas. 

2. From 987—1000 H. (No. 5), during which years the chief 
change introduced was in the shape of the rupee, which was now made 
square and thick instead of round and thin. 

3. The IlaM years 37 and 38 (No, 6), when these square rupees, 
while retaining on the reverse the Kalima, present on their obverse 
the Ilahi in place of the Hijrl year. 

4*. The Ilahi years 38 and 39 (No, 7), when the Kalima too was 
banished from the rupee, which, still a square coin, now bears not only 
the Ilahi year, inscribed on the reverse , but also on its obverse the 
Akbari Creed. 

5. From Ilahi 39—51 (Nos. 8 and 9), throughout which period 
the rupee, having reverted to its original round shape, remained 
otherwise unaltered, with both Ilahi year and Akbari Creed. 

These variations are shown in the following Table : — 


Period. 

Form, 

Year. 

Creed. 

980—986 H. 

Pound. 

Hijrl. 

Kalima. 

987 — 1000 H. 

Square. 


■ . ** 

Ilahi 37 and 38 

>* 

Ilahi, 

>> 

Ilahi 88 and 39 ... 


, . 1 ■ 

Akbari. 

Ilahi 39 — 51 

Pound. 

>> 

V 


L Though most of the specimens now to be met with have lost a few 
grains by wear, the original weight of the rupee in all the five periods 
was uniformly 180 grains, j 

No reference has hitherto been made to Akbar’s copper coinage in 
Ahmadabad, partly because it differs in its type so widely from the 
contemporary muhr and rupee, and partly because, being so little 
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known, it merits special detailed treatment. | While the British 
Museum contains but two Ahmadfibiid copper coins of Akbar’s reign, 
the Lahor Museum three, and the Calcutta Museum five, it has been 
my good fortune to find, and nearly all in Ahmaihibad itself, no less 
than 80 varieties, *|These coins thus form a unique collection, new 
to numismatics. The earliest specimen published of a copper coin of 
Akbar’s is of the year 981 EL, and hence of the year following the 
annexation of Gujarat. From that date, til l 995 I T., the one same 
type (No. 10) was consktenil v^maintainedri Boilncl in shape, on 
both th.e„£d msrse and th e re ve r se, jthe horizont al diameter was traced 
iti dots closely flanked by two straight lines joined at their extremi- 
ties by simple curves. The lower semi-circle of the obverse contains 
the legend 

Barb Fain?, 

and the upper 

Diir al Saltanat, Ahinadabad. 

The inscription on the reverse, read from below upwards 
gives the Hijri year, expressed in words , beneath which comes the 
same year in figures, preceded by the introductory formula Fi sanah, 

>* in the year.” Like most of the Mughol coins of. the period, these 

fiilus are m uch worn, agihavaJu, consequence, ^uffsreAxousidfiiaJbib* 
reduction in weight. ^Xs they now turn the scale between the limits 
of 290 and 815 graips, one may infer with probability that the original 
^-weight was 320. jjdA unique Quarter lulus (No. 11) in my posses- 
sion weighs 77 grains. The diameter of a Fuliis averages *9 of an 
inch, and the thickness of its edge *273 

So far as I am aware, no specimen is forthcoming of an Ahmada- 
bad Fuliis bearing a later Hijri date than 995, and the next earliest 
dated coin is of the Ilahi year 38, corresponding to 1001 II. and 
1593 A. D. Hence with reference to the copper coinage of Ahmad a- 
bad current during the six years subsequent to 995 II,, we are 
dependent entirely upon conjecture, and it becomes thus impossible 
to fix with precision the year in which the Ilahi Era was first intro- 
duced on the Fuliis. It was, however, there in 38 Ilahi (No. 12) 
and continued in vogue till the close of Akbar’s reign. The design 
of the Ilahi differs only slightly from that of the Hijri Fuliis. On 
both we have alike on obverse and on reverse the horizontal diameter 
composed of dots flanked by a double line. In the obverse inscrip- 
tion of the Ilahi Fuliis the only change now introduced is that the 
honorific epithet Bar al Saltanat, which, it will be remembered, had 
hitherto been prefixed to the mint- town Ahmad abaci, is altogether 
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omitted. The reverse inscription, however, is entirely new. The 
upper semi-circle contains the word I lain written in full, and to its 
right the year in figures, while the lower segment is reserved for the 
.Persian name of the month in which the coin happened to be struck. 
j In Hahl 40 a coin of quite a different type comes in evidence. No 
longer a Fulus, it is now a TanlpQ(No e 13), which designation is 
stamped on the coin itself. Its obverse reads in the upper line 
Tanka Akbar Shall! 

with the final retracted backwards right across the face of the coin : 
and in the lower line 

Barb Ab mad a bad, 

while, as a border round the rim, we have a double circle with inter-' 
veiling dots. 

The reverse bears in the upper half the year in figures, followed by 
the word Ilahi, of which also the final sweeps across the coin from 
left to right. The lower half records the Persian month of issue. 
Here, too, again we have, as on the obverse, the circumscribing double 
circle with dots between. 

y These copper Tankas were current during the seven years from 
Ilahl 40 to 40, and were of the following four denominations : — 

1. The Large, or Double, Tanka, originally of 640 grains, hence 

twice the weight of the earlier Fulus (No. 13}. 

2. The Small Tanka of 320 grains (No. 14). 

3. The Half Small Tanka of 160 grains (No. 15). 

4. The Quarter Small Tanka of SO grains (No. 16 )*^] 

Of these the Double Tanka is not only a heavy, but a somewhat 
.massive coin, being three-tenths of an inch thick, and measuring 
eleven-tenths of an inch in diameter. 

fYefc once again the copper coins of Ahmadabad underwent a radical 
change, for in the Ilahl year 46 the Tankis superseded the Tankas, 
and thereafter held the field till Ak bar’s death, five years later. The 
coins of this final type are of three denominations, known as 

1. The Chau Tanki of 250 grains’ weight (No. 17). 

2. The Do Tank! of 125 (No. 18). 

3. The Yak Tanki of 62 (No. 19). 

On these the obverse legend reads from above downwards 
Akbar Sbiilii Chau (or Do or Yak) Tanki, 
the long tail of the both in Shahi and in Tank! being elongated 
backwards. 

54 


The reverse upper half gives the Persian month, followed by the 
word Xl&hx with its final too retracted, as usual, across the coin. 
Beneath this long, line comes, the year in figures, the mint-town 
Ahmadabad, and, lowest of -ali , the technical term Barb. The average 
diameter of a Chau Tank! piece is *3 of an inch, of a Bo Tank! *65* 
and of a Yak Tank! *5. 

^JThus, of AkbaPs copper coins struck at the Ahmad abad mint, there 
are three distinct classes, the F ulus, the Tanka, and the Tank!, each 
having; its own sub- classes’] My cabinet contains of the Fuliis eigh- 
teen specimens ; also one Quarter Fulus. It would seem that no 
Half Fulus has yet been found. Of the large Tankas, I possess seven 
specimens, of the Small Tankas twelve, of the Half Small Tankas six, 
and of the Quarter Small Tankas three* Lastly, of the Chan Tan his 
twenty-seven, specimens are in my collection, of the Do Tank Is live, 
and of the Yak Taukls one. 

The following Table shows the class of copper coin current in 
Ahmadabftd at different periods in Akbar’s reign, subsequent to his 
conquest of Gujarat, 


Period. 

Class of Copper Coin. 

980—995 H. 

Fulus (also f F.) with Hijri year (Nos. 10, 11). 

906—1001 H. 

Deest. , 

Ilahl 38—40 ...| 

1 

Fulus with Ilahi year (No. 12). 

Ilfihi 40—16 

Tanka (barge. Small, 1 Small, and j Small) (Nos. 13 — 16). 

Halil 46-— 51' . 

Tank! (Chau = 4 $ Do = 2 ; and Yak = 1) (Nos. 17—19). 

Having now' completed our survey of the coins struck at the mint 
of Ahmad abaci in Akbar’s name we pass on to the consideration 


of a little known, but especially interesting, group of rupees and Chau 
Tank Is, bearing the name of Akbar’s son and successor, Salim, more 
familiar to students of history under the name of Jahangir, which he 
assumed on his accession to the throne. Of these coins the British 
Museum has only two specimens, and the Labor Museum three, but 
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m Ahmadabad Itself I have been able to secure thirteen in all, nine m 
silver and four in copper. 

The rupee (No. 20) bears on. its obverse the inscription. 

^ f UhlrtSS $ l*!w 

The Sultan Salim Shah, (son of) Akbar Shah, 
followed by the Persian month and year, hut with a marked absence 
of the heretical term 1.1 ah L 

The reverse reads 

l«! I tXg>>^k f twaJMp'*** 3 *fO»»W9 lSIJ I Sass^iJ 1x5 

The king of the kingdom struck coin In gold, minted at Ahmaclabad. 

One coin (No. 21), which is, I believe* unique, contains on its 
obverse alone the full legend 

Sultan Salim Shah Akbar Shah 
Malik al Muik Sikka zad bar zar ■; 

while its reverse follows in every detail the type of Akbars latest 
rupees, reading Ilalii with the tail of the retracted backwards, 
above which comes the Persian month Aban, and below the year jive, 
with the words Darb Ahmadaback 

The copper coins (No. 22) of this group resemble this last rupee in 
their reverse, but the obverse inscription, as usual with coins of the 
baser metal, is much simpler, reading merely 
Shah Salim i Chau TfmkL 

Of the total thirteen coins the regnal year is visible on nine, each 
of which is dated either two or’ five. I have never seen a single 
specimen of any other year. Stanley Lane-Poole, referring to the 
two Sail mi coins in the British Museum, ^ hazards ■ the suggestion 
that they may have been struck during Salim’s governorship of Guja- 
rat ; and, II this conjecture bo correct, that governorship must thus., on 
the evidence' of the coins themselves, have lasted as long as five years. 
But the Prince Murad was the only one. of Akbar’s.-sons who held the 
viceroyalty of Gujarat, and during the three and thirty years of 
Akbar’s reign, subsequent to his annexation of the province, it is 
Impossible to make out the five years required .for Salim’s governor- 
ship. Those thirty-three years are all covered by the tenures of office 
of nine viceroys, the name and date of each of whom are perfectly 
well known. 

It remains, then, a difficult problem to explain how coins came to be 
struck at all In Ahmadabad in the name of balim R.jah bultun, and 
especially puzzling is it to account suds lac tor 11/ tor the years- two caul 
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live. The late Mr. Rodgers, in the very last letter lie wrote me 
suggested that these coins may have appeared when Salim was in 
rebellion against his father, being issued possibly by partisans in fond 
anticipation of the rebel prince effecting a victorious entry into 
Ahmad abaci A. like anticipatory issue oi* rupees took place, as we 
shall see, in the fateful year of Nadir Shah’s invasion of India. But 
this ingenious hypothesis seems incompatible with the year five found 
on several of the coins, for the rebellion raised by Salim is explicitly 
termed in Catron’s Manouchi (page 134) “the disobedience of a few 
months.’ ' ’ 

$ ■ . * ■ ® 

\Q[ the coins struck at Ahmadabad during the first six years of Jahan- 
gir’s reign, that is, from 1014— -1019 II. , or 1605 — 1610 A.D., one of 
the most notable features is their increased weight— -the rupee, which in 
Akbar’s reign had remained constantly at 130 grains, now rising in the 
first three years to 215 , and in the next three to 222, j This increase 
was effected for the most part by adding to the thickness of the coins. 
The copper coins of the same period were also enhanced very con- 
siderably in weight, two in my possession, of the second regnal year, 
TOfii r. s over against the 320 of Akbar’s Fuliis 
and (Small) Tanka, and a third coin, of the fourth year, as much’ as 
393 grainsT) 

^Between the years 1014 and 1017 II. the Ahmadabad rupees 
(No. 23) were all of a uniform type. Their obverse inscription reads 
from below upwards,^ 

The Light of the Faith, Muhammad Jahangir, the Victorious King, 
and quite at the bottom Sanah, with the figure denoting the regnal 
year. 

The reverse gives the Kalima, below which comes Barb Ahmadabad 
and the Hijri year. 

It is well known that on the larger number of Jahangir’s coins 
Persian distiehs, or baits, were engraven, with which, in many cases, the 
name of the mint-town -was blended, first of such coins to issue 
from the Ahmadabad mint would seem to have been struck In the 
fourth year of his reign, and the type of coin then introduced (No. 24) 
continued in vogue for the three. , yq&rs , from 01 7 to 10 If) IJ. The 
Kalima, which, as we have just noticed, had a place on the immediately 
preceding rupees, M now abandoned, and does not ro-appear on any of 
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the later coins of this reign. In its stead, the first couplet that found 
favour was as follows — 

Aj ( b [\J3 Jj { 0 1 J f f ^ C /*X» <wa 

3$ t«WJ ^ (j | | f^JrJ $ 

Bhah Nur al Din Jahangir, son of Akbar Padshah, 

Struck coin in Ahmadahad by the blessings of God — 
which distich was contained part on the obverse and part on the 
reverse. The liijri year was inserted to the left of the initial word 
Sikka, and the regnal year in the curve of the Nun of I bn. 

I n 1020 Bh this “Tnayat Couplet ” was in its turn surrendered, 
and during the f ollowing seven y ears quite a number of designs and 
inscriptions were adopted one after the other. First, from 1020 — 1022 
TL (Nos. 25 and 26), we have on thToBverie of the rupee the simple 
legend 

Nur al Bin Jahangir -Shah (ibn) Akbar Shah ; 
while the reverse, clearly reflecting Jahangir’s now more open estrange- 
ment from Islam, exhibits once more the year dated according to the 
heretical Ilahi era and the Persian month, with which, however, are 
also associated the Hi j ri year in figures and the customary formula 
Barb A hmadabad . 

Next, from 1022—1026 H. (No. 27), an altogether new legend 
finds a place on the Ahmadabad rupee, which now reads, partly on 
the obverse and partly on the reverse, 

^ b (^JP 0 ! jj.} g ti» Uj 

Let it be beautified by the name of Bhah Nur al Din Jahangir. 

The obverse further gives in figures the Ilahi year in the top line 
to the left of the Mlm of Nam, and the Hijrl year in the lowest line 
to the left of the Re of Jahangir ; while the reverse contains the word 
Ilahi in full, also the Persian month, coupled with the generic 
term Bab, “month,” and, quite at the bottom, Barb Ahmadabad, 
o« is nowise strange that the year 1027 H. (1617-18 A, B.) was 
specially rich in coins, variously fashioned at the Ahmadabad mint, for 
it was in this y ear that Jahangir held his court in that city. He 
records in the Tarikh i Salim S h ahi: — 

“I remained in the province (of Gujarat) a period of five 
<s months, amusing myself in the sports of the field, and making 
“ excursions to view the different parts of the country ( Price’s 
Translation,}). 117. )*J 
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k Ti?e earliest coin of this year, 1027 (No. 28), bears inscribed on 
verse and reverse, read consecutively, the couplet 

t*j Ijj <5 E <Ca$|J 

$ IA o 1 j ^ 0 j 

In the seven climes may this money be always current 
Through the stamp of the name Jahangir, king of the world. 
The mint-town Ahmad Fib ad is entered on the reverse, while the 
obverse gives the Hijri year 1G27 and the regnal year 12; the latter 
associated with the technical expression, now for the first time intro- 
duced on the Mughal coins of India, Sanah Joins, “ in the year of 
the accession.” Of this very rare type of coin I have been so 
fortunate as to secure two specimens, a rupee and a half-rupee. ^ 
yjhis same Hijri year 1027, but the 18th after the accession, is 
the date of the earliest known Nifhar of Ahmadiibfuh Nithar coins 
formed the “ largesse n money, or jeton, distributed amongst the 
crowds assembled to witness the pageantry of a royal procession* 
They are, as L an e-Poole has candidly remarked, economically thin 
for their diameter/* \Thi3 .Llunadabad Nithar, for example, of 1027 11., 

E v in the Labor Museum (L. M, Catah p. 156, No. 187), though 
of an inch in diameter, weighs only 43^ grains, or less than a 
x-anna pieceT\ The obverse reads simply, 

Banab 13 Jul us, Nitbar Jahangir!, 

and the reverse, 

Sanab 1027, Barb AhmadTibad, 

the legend on each side being inscribed in a double circle, the inner 
linear and the outer dotted. 

(finite the most remarkable coins, however, minted at Ahmadaliid 
in the year 10*27 H. and 13th after the accession, are the well- 
known Zodiacal Rupees. Regarding the introduction of the ZodiacaL 
coinage , the Emperor wrote in the WaqiTit i Jahangirl : 

“ Formerly it was customary to strike iny name on one side 
of the coin, and that of the place and the month and the year of 
the reign on the reverse ’’—this, we have already seen, had been 
the custom from 1020 to 1022 H . — u It now occurred to my 
mind,” Jahangir adds, “ that, instead of the name of the month, 
the figure of the sign of the Zodiac corresponding to the 
particular month should be stamped ..... This was 
my own innovation. It had never been done before.’ — ( Dowsoa’s 
Elliot, VI. 367)n 
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It certainly was an innovation counter to the iconoclastic spirit of 
Islam, and in the graven Zodiacal rupees of the Ram, the Bull, &e M 
many of the Emperor’s co-religionists must have discerned a distinct 
infraction of the Qur’anic injunction, 

44 O ye who believe! verily wine, and al maisar, and statues, 
and divining (arrows), are only an abomination of Satan’s 'work ; 
avoid them that haplv ye may prosper.”— -(Sura V. 92.) 

Of the Zodiacal coins, it would seem that £5 with one or two excep- 
tions, the gold muhrs were all struck at Agra, and the silver rupees 
at Ahmadabad” — this at least was the conclusion arrived at by the 
late Honourable Mr. James Gibbs, C«SJ s and communicated to the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in a paper read by him 
as President in the year 1878 (Jour., B. B. R. A. S., No. 80 
Vol. 14). Three legends in all are met with on the Zodiacal rupees 
of Ahmadabad : — 

li'irst (Nos. 29 and 80), the simple formula, 
fiAJ £ t J ^ ^ A 9 (3 G f f 

Struck at Ahmadabad, King Jahangir (son of) King Akbar, 
with the Hijrl year 1027 over the elongated Be of Akbar. 

This inscription occurs on 

Aries, Taurus, Gemini, and Pisces, 

Mr, Gibbs’s specimen of this last being possibly of the year 1026 H. 

My cabinet contains a Gemini rupee (No. 81) remarkable as being 
undated, owing to the letters of the inscription being so large as not 
to afford room for the digits of the Hijrl year. 

Second (Nos. 32 and 33). — The “Zewar Couplet” — 
j £ 1 d 1 j O B 1 &+ ^ t jj 

King Jahangir, (son of) Akbar, King of Kings, 

Ga ve adornment to the money of Ahmadabad, 
with the Hijrl year 1027 at the bottom of the coin, and to the left of 
the initial word Zar. 

This legend is found on 

Cancer, Leo, and Scorpio (B. M. No. 374). 

Third (No. 34).-— The “ 4 1 nay at Couplet 

Jj ! eii b txc j f & (j ! f j 43 Ax*® 

55 <,3 L I i 0>J \jji 

Shah Nur al Din Jahangir, son of Akbar Padshaii, 

Struck coin in Ahmadabad by the blessings of God, 
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■with Hijri year 1027 entered to the left of the lowest line. 

This distich, though very rarely met with on Zodiacal coins, is 
inscribed on a beautiful specimen of the Cancer rupee purchased by 
me in Alim ad fib ad ; also on an undated Aquarius Muhr in the British 
Museum. 1 * 

Of all these Zodiacal coins, the reverses, struck from dies probably 
engraven by a European artist, and one of no mean order, exhibit on 
a background of Solar rays some one of the twelve conventional signs 
of the Zodiac, while in a few cases (Cancer, Leo) even the stars of 
the constellation are represented. Beneath the sign comes the regnal 
year 13 and the phrase Sanah J ulus, or, in the case of Gemini, 
Cancer, and Scorpio, the word Sanah alone. 

The description now given covers, I believe, all the genuine Ahmad- 
abad Zodiacal coins hitherto published, with the single exception 
of a Oapncorniis in the late Colonel Seton Guthrie's collection. Of 
this coin the only information I can glean is that it u r ns a rupee of 
1027 II., and thus presumably from the Ahmadabad mint. 

Of the complete series of the twelve Zodiacal Ahmadabad rupees, 
it will be seen that four, Yirgo, Libra, Sagittarius, and Aquarius are 
quite unrepresented in the published Catalogues. That all the twelve 
were issued there is no room to doubt, and James Forbes, writing his 
u Oriental Memoirs 99 in 1813, expressly states : “ I once saw an entire 
collection of these rupees in silver, and a few others procured by 
chance of the same metal. 99 (2nd Ed., Voi, II., 215.) While poor 
imitations of the whole series are still sometimes exposed for sale — * 
in Bombay I have been offered the twelve for Rs, 25 — it is much to be 
feared that the complete sets, formerly met with, as Forbes quaintly 
puts it, “ in the cabinets of the curious,” have long since been broken 
up and dispersed. 

The last coin to be mentioned as having been struck in Ahmadabad 
in the year 1027 H. is one closely resembling the rupees issued in 
the years 1017 to 1019 H. It bears the same inscription as those — to 
wit, the ‘I nay at bait, but with a slight difference in the arrangement 
of the words, and the weight is now the normal 180 grains, instead of 
the 222 of the rupees of that earlier period. The obverse gives the 
regnal year 13 over the word Sanah, which in a unique coin I secured 
(No. 35) stands in the topmost line, but in all other specimens 
(No. 36) comes at the left of the middle line. The Hijri year is 

This is, I have no doubt, the true reading of the coin No. 357, only 

■nsrhittUv Ufunrihprfv} in tTw* Uritiwh Mnsoimi 


deciphered in the British Museum Catalogue. 
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entered at tlie base of the reverse. This type of coin, introduced in 
1027, was current through the six succeeding years, 1027 — 1033 EL 
'^Next to be issued were the celebrated muhrs and rupees that bear 

of his beautifulaad.ambitiQus quee n, 
Nur Jalmn. The issue of these coins from the Surat mint seems to 
have been fairly plentiful, but it is only by exceptional good fortune 
that one lights upon either muhr or rupee of this type struck at 
Ahmadabad (No, 37), The obverse and reverse, read consecutively, 
yield the following felicitous couplet : — 

jj jjJ plij 

By, the order, of .Shah. J ahaingir^ m oney gained a hundred beau ties 

T h rough. ..the . name. of-Nur Jakan J?iMs Iia h B'ega m. 

In the rupees the mint-town Ahmadabad comes at the foot of the 
obverse, and the Hijrljand regnal years on the reverse, also at the 
foot ; but on the unique muhr in the Lahore Museum (L, M. Cat ah 
p. 128, No. 18) the words 

Sana!?. 23 Julns , Sanah 1037, 

are inscribed within a mehrabi, or arched, area, while a similar pattern 
on the reverse contains the words 

Barb Ahmadabad, 

This type, both in gold and silver, continued during the last four 
years of Jahangirs reign, or from 1034 — 1037 EL (1624 — 1627 
A. D.). 

The distinguishing features of the silver coins, exclusive of Nithars, 
struck at Ahmadabad in successive periods of Jahangir s reign, may 
be tabulated as follows 


No, 

I Period. . 1 

! : i 

Weight, j 

Legend, 

Year. 

Month. 

No. 23 

1014-10X7 H.... 

215 grains. 

Kalima ... 

; Hijri and 

I regnal. 

None, 

No. 24 

1017-1019 H. ... 

222 „ ... 

4 In ay at ... 

■ 5J •** 

. if , 

Nos. 25 & 26... 

1020-1022 H. . 

180 „ 

Simple ... 

Hiiri and 
llahi. 

P er s i an 
and word 
Mah. 

No. 27 

1022-1026 H. 

3S 3? •** 

Muzaiyan. 

J'S J 

[ ■" 
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• No. 

Period. 

i ■■■■.'■ . 

Weight. 

Legend, 

A ear. 

Month® 

.. 

No. 28 

1027 1 * H. ... 

Si 3 J •• 

Kish war... 

Hijri and 
JllKlS. 

None. 

Nos. 29-34 ... 

1027 la B. ... 

JJ if "** 

Zodiacal... 

V 


Nos. 35 & 38... j 

! 1027-1033 H.... 


| * Inayat ... 

Hijri and 
regnal. 

jj 

No. 37 

1034-1037 H.... 

if if M. 

Nur JahanI 

if *** 

j? 


Of the Ahmadabad gold coins of Jahangir's reign, mention has 
been already made of the undated Aquarius in the British Museum, 
and of the 1037 H. Nur JahanI in the Labor Museum. Besides these, 
only four othfr miihra have been catalogued. They are dated 1028, 
1029, 1030, and 1033 H., anj&jaxQjaU of .a u niform type. As in the 
Nur JahanI muhr, so in these also, a muhrabl area is engraven on 
both the obverse and the reverse, the former containing the words 
Jahangir Shah Akbar Shah, 

and the latter 

Sanah . • , . Julus, Sanah . , . « . 
with both regnal and Hijri years expressed in figures* 

The secondary inscription, contained in the segments above and 
below these Mchrabl areas, supplies the distich 

0 L f o jb j (jjA^ 

b I j j i t? 

In East and West may the stamp of A hmadSbad, 

0 God, be current while the world lasts. 

Y^None of the published Cata logues record any copper coins of Jahan- 
gir's from the Ahmadabad mint, but my own cahi n eF^ nfims v e 
specimens, four of which are fully dated?] On all five the obverse 
reads merely Rawani, with the tail of the <— reverted so as to 
form a complete diameter of the coin. Beneath this on tlae four dated 
specimens comes the word Sanah and the regnal year. The reverse 
inscription on all is just lulus Ahmadabad, and the Hijri year presei.t 
on the four is expressed in figures at the bottom. The two earliest speci- 
mens (No. 88) bear each the same date, namely, 1016 H. and regnal 
year 2, and weigh 367 and 372 grains respectively, over against the 
o20 grains of the Fulus in Akbar’s time. The one undated specimen. 
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feeing ol weight 89 grains, is clearly a Quarter Fultis of the 1014 — ■ 
101 7 period of coinage. The nest coin (No. 39), .an exceptionally fine 
specimen dated 1017 EL and regnal year 4, differs from the others 
by having on both its sides an ornamented horizontal diameter form- 
ed of dots flanked by a double line, fits weight rises to the Ingh figure 
of 393 grains, while as to measurements its diameter is a 9 of an inch 
and its edge *3,2) The latest of the five coins is of 1019 II. and regnal 
year 6. Though stamped with the technical designation Fulus, it 
weighs only 247 grains, and is thus clearly intended to be a reversion*, 
in the matter of weight at least, to Akbar’s Chau Tank! of 250 grains*. 

# # # * 

The inscriptions on the muhrs and rupees struck in Ahmadabad in 
1037 fi., the first year of the reign of Shah Jahan, were retained with 
only the slightest change till the close of his reign in 1069 EL The 
obverse reads 

<iJ f uj yS UAk l*a 

£ j Ijp £ l A £ b ^ 8 tA 

Second Lord of Conjunction, Flame of the Faith, 

Muhammad Shah Jahan, the Victorious King ; 

and the reverse gives the Kalima. 

The arrangement of the words differs on the coins of the different 
periods of this reign, but the chief variations have reference to the 
position of the name of the mint-town Ahmadabad and to the methods 
of indicating the year of issue of the coin. 

Of three rupees struck in the first year each has distinguishing 
features of its own. In two (Nos. 40 and 41) of the three, Shihab al 
Din comes in the lowest line of the obverse, while in the third (No. 42), 
and in all subsequent coins of this type, Sahib Qiran than! occupies 
the lowest line, and Shihab al Din the one next above it. Again, on 
one (No. 40) of the three coins, Darb Ahmadabad stands at the base 
of the reverse, above which come the figures of the Hijrl year. But 
on the other two (Nos. 41 and 42), the Hijrl year is written not above 
but under Ahmadabad, and with its figures are now associated the 
Words Sanah Hijrl, this being the first occurrence of the term Hijrl 
on any of the coins of India. Further, on all three coins the regnal 
year 1 on the obverse is now for the first time written in full, 
43^ f Sanah aluid, and hereafter in all the later reigns the first 
year is invariably thus indicated. 
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In the coins of 1038 H. the newly adopted term Ilijri gives place 
to Ilahi and the Persian month, coupled with the word Mali, these 
all being written in full on the reverse, while the Hijii year now 
stands instead of the regnal year on the obverse. This type (No. 43) 
obtained both in muhrs and rupees for the six years from 1038 to 
1043 II* 

t ie latter year, however, witnessed the introduction of an entirely 
rent design (No. 44) for the gold and silver coins struck in 
Ahmadabad, a design suggesting that of the rupees current shortly 
after Alcbar’s conquest of Gujarat)^ Compare No. 4 with No. 44* 
This type is specially important since maintained from 1043 EL 
right on till the close of the reign in 1069 PI, 

A large square, generally knotted at the corners, is marked out on 
both the obverse and the reverse. Within the obverse square the 
legend is 

Shall J ahaa Padshah Oh a 7,1. 

with the regnal year entered generally in the right hand margin, but 
in the earlier coins in or near the curve of the Nun of Jahan. 

The left hand margin reads Darb Ahmad aba d, 

„ upper „ „ Shih a b al I)In, 

„ right hand „ „ Muhammad Sahib, 

and the lower „ „ Qiran thani. 

On the reverse the Kalima is inscribed within the square area, the 
Ilijri year in small figures finding a place in the coin^ of early issue 
in the lower left hand corner, and in the later coins (No. 45) in the 
left hand margin, while the four margins contain each the name of 
one of the four khalifas associated with his distinguishing ** virtue,'’ 
thus 

cS a ^ By the veracity of Abu Bakr, 

j+c Jou£j and the rectitude of ‘Omar, 

ei W j*)jG by the mildness of ‘Ottoman 

and the learning of All. 

The various methods of indicating the date of issue of the gold and 
silver coins of Ahmadabad in successive periods of Shah Jahan 9 s 
reign admit of tabulation as follows : — 


Period. 

Hijri year. 

Regnal year. 

' Month. 

1037 H. 

Figures alone On 

Sanah 1 on ob- 

None. 


reverse* J 

: verse. 
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Period. 

Hijrl year. 

■Regnal year, j 

Month. 

1037-1038 H.... 

Figures k Sanah 
Hijrl on reverse. 

Sanah 1 on ob- 

verse. 

None. 

103S-1043 H. ... 

Figures alone ou 
obverse. 

Ilahl Sanah on 
reverse. 

Persian and word 
Mali. 

1043-1069 H. ... 

Figures alone on 
reverse. 

I 

Figures alone on 
obverse. 

None. 


I have been so fortunate as to secure a unique Ahmad abaci nithar in 
silver (No. 46) of this reign. Though thin, it is in excellent condition. 
The obverse reads from bottom upwards* 

Nithar Shah Jahan 1069. 

and the reverse 

Sanah 33, parb Ahmadabad. 

_Gf Copper Coins of this reign struck in Ahmadabad my cabinet 
contains six unique specimens, of which one is a Fuliis of 309 
grains, and each of the others a Half Fuliis, weighing from 154 to 
156 grains. Of the six the four earliest are dated. 

Ilahl 6 Farwardm. 

,, ,, Isfandarmuz (No. 47). 

„ 7 Mihr, 

„ x Mihr with the Hijrl year 1043. 

On all four the obverse inscription is simply 

Fuliis Shah Jaham, 

with the regnal year under the Sin of FuIqs or in its loop. 

The reverse contains in the upper portion the word l'lahl, preceded 
by the Persian month and the word Mah written in full, while the 
lower half reads Darb Ahmadabad, below which comes on one of the 
coins the Hijrl year 1043 in figures. 

The two remaining Copper Coins (No. 48) are of 1044 H. regna 
year 8, and 1046 H. regnal year 10. They are of an identical type, 
the obverse reading, as in the preceding group of four, 

Fulus Shah Jaham 

with the regnal year in the loop of the Sin of Fulus, while the reverse 
legend is merely 

Darb Ahmadabad 
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with the Hi j rl year under the elongated Be of Darb. 


Daring his brief and abortive rebellion the ill-fated Murad 
Bakhgh caused coins to be struck at Ah m a da bad in both gold and 
silver. The unique gold specimen, now in the British Museum, 
(Br. Mas. CataL No. 692) bears within a square on the obverse the 
inscription 

jtt— j b 8 lA o D jjp-sd & f jp/Q 

Muhammad Murad Bakhsh, the victorious king, 
and in the margins 

A*2 s* | y—^tJ I A ID I &t) f JtjpJ f 

The father of the victorious, wedded to the Faith (7), struck at Ahmadabad, 
in 1 of the Divine era. 

The square on the reverse contains the kalima, and its margins 
record the names and virtues of the Four Khalifas, the Hijn date 
1068 being inscribed between the ‘Ilm and £ Ali of the last, or uppe r 
margin . 

The inscription and design borne on Murad Balchsh’s Ahmadabild 
rupees (Ko, 49) are the same as on his rnuhrs, save that San ah a had 
seems to have been substituted for the llalu ahad in the upper margin 
of the obverse. 


In the reign of Aurangzeb an altogether new inscription was devised 
for the current coins. We have seen that every muhr and rupee 
struck at Ahmadabad from the time of the accession of Shah Jahan 
in 1087 II., bore, stamped on its reverse, the Kalima or Muslim Creed. 
The abolition from the coinage of this Symbol of the Faith was 
reserved, strange to say, for Aurangzeb, who beyond all other Emperors 
of India affected the role of an avowed, even a fanatical, champion of 
orthodoxy. Apprehensive that some of the coins bearing the sacred 
Formula of the Faith might “pass into many unworthy places and 
fall under the feet of infidels'* Aurangzeb introduced a new legend 
which, so far as I can discover, appears on every rupee struck in 
Ahmadabad during his long reign of nearly fifty years, 1659-170? 
A. D., (1069-1119 H.) 

The obverse (No. 50) bears the Persian distich, 
j&i ^ J A 6) /£*» 

j*Jb cjqy *U 

Shah Aurangzeb ‘Alarnglr 

Struck money through the world like the shining moon. 
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On the obverse is also entered the Hijrl year, which, in the coins of 
Hie earlier part of the reign, stands over the <c dar jalian ” in the 
owesfc line, but in those issued towards its close (No. 51) near the 
of the coin and over the Gaf of Aurang. 


The reverse inscription reads 




In the year .... of the reig*n of tranquil prosperity? 
with the figures of the regnal year superscribed over the word San ah, 
In the lower portion of the reverse the mint-town is indicated by the 
usual formula Darb Ahmadabad. This reverse legend appears on the 
rupees of most of the succeeding Emperors. 

Of Aurangzeb’s gold coins struck at Ahmadabad not a single 
specimen is now known to collectors, and of his copper coins just one. 
Much worn, it now weighs only 211 grains. On the obverse the 
letters, with difficulty decipherable, seem to read FulQs bad Sh ah 
"Alrnaglr, 1097, but the reverse, though unfortunately illegible in 
the upper half, contains quite clearly in the lower the words Darb 
Ahmadabad. V 

% * # # 

On Aurangzeb’s death in 1118 IT. (1707 A. D.) his son A’zani, 
in the absence of an elder brother, strove to secure the throne for 
himself. Slain within three months in a battle fought on the plains 
near Agra, he had none the less, during his short term of usurpation, 
caused coins to be struck in his name at Aurangabad, B urban pur 
and Ahmadabad. A solitary rupee from the last mint is in the British 
Museum (Br. Mu. Catalogue, No. 850). The obverse bears the couplet 

55 0*1 jj j £ 0 \ 

J5 1am { uJvl 1-^/0 55 C 0 

The king of the realms, A'z&m Sh ah, 

Struck money through the world with prosperity and majesty, 
with the Hijrl year 1119 under the dual Shah. 

The obverse gives 

m f &£t>. I obi I 

Minted at Ahmadabad in the year 1 of the most noble reign. 

■ ■ ' ' * ; . . . m . ■ '■■■. V ■ . . \ • 

A* zam’s elder brother, Mu'azzain, on ascending the throne, took 
the title of Shah ‘A lam Bahadur, which duly appears on the very 
few rupees (No. 52) now known of his reign from the Ahmadabad 
mint.' These coins are the first to bear on the obverse an inscrip- 
tion which, with, of course, the necessary change of name, continued 
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in vogue through the reigns of nearly all the succeeding Emperors, 
It reads 

c— . j £>£ j & l h? 8 1 <a» <J> j hx; />C-ms 

The auspicious coin of Shah ‘Alam Bahadur, the victorious king. 
The lowest line also gives the Hijrl year. 

The reverse repeats the formula introduced by Aurangzeb, 

Parb Ahmadabad, Sanah .... jnius maimanat ma’nus. 

w # ^ 

Shah Milam’s successor on the throne was his third son, the profli- 
gate Jahandar, whose reign had reached only eleven months when he 
met his death at the hands of Farrukh Siyar. JalmndSr’s coins were 
issued certainly from twelve, perhaps from thirteen, different mints, 
but no specimen, so far as I am aware, has been catalogued from the 
mint of Ahmadabad. 

m * *■ * 

Of Farrukh Siyar’s reign, 1124-1131 H. (1713-1719 A. D.), two 
Ahmadabad coins are known, both of* them rupees, one of his sixth, and 
the other of his seventh, regnal year. On these (No. 53) the obverse 
bears the couplet 

£j,S jj j 7. Ja. (JAl j I jj j jj 

Farrukh Siyar, king of sea and land, 

Struck coin of silver and gold by grace of the truth, 

the Hijrl year coming to the left of the Kaf of Sikka. 

The reverse has the regular jutus formula introduced hv Aurangzeb 

# # # * 

Farrukh Siyar was succeeded in 1131 H. (1719 A. D.) by Rafr al 
Darajat, who held the throne for little over six months. Of this short 
reign two rupees from the Ahmadabad mint are known, one entered 
as “ unique ” in the Lahor Museum Catalogue (page 207, No. 4), and 
one — its duplicate— -in my own cabinet (No. 54), The couplet on 
the obverse reads 

jfd o Ci) L3*^ ^ ^ . 

EafFal P&rajat. Emperor of sea and land, 

Struck coin in India, with a thousand blessings ; 

and at the right of the top line comes the Hijrl year. 

In this distich the presence of the word “ barakat is probably due 
to the Emperor’s title of Shams-ul-Dm AbuT Barakat. 

The reverse of this rupee is of special interest as furnishing the 
honorific epithet Zinat al Bilid (the Beauty of Towns), the only title 
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applied to Ahmadabad since the earlier issues of Akbar’s re jg n 
Read from below upwards, the inscription is 

CUhjj 4^1 

In the year 1 of the reign of tranquil prosperity, 

Struck at Ahmadabad, the Beauty of Towns. 

% * * $ 

On Raft < al Darajat’s death his elder brother, Rafi‘ al Daulat, whose 
name appears on coins as Shah Jahan (II.), succeeded to the throne 
His reign lasted but three months. The only Ahmadabad coin* 
hitherto known, struck in his name is a rupee that came into toy 
possession just a few days ago, but unfortunately too late to be photo 
graphed with the coins on Plate V., on which its place would come 
between. Nos. 5 4 and 55. Its severely simple inscriptions are of the 
type represented by the rupee of Shah ‘Alam Bahadur’s re jg tl 
(No. 52). On the obverse the arrangement is as follows 

be 8 0 0 

&£ 

nr i iJjU* 

The auspicious coin of Shah Jahan, the victorious king, H&1. 

The inscription on the reverse is identical with that on Ahmad 
Shah’s rupee, shown as Mo. 56 of Plate V. 

* # # # 

The successor of Shah Jahan II. was Muhammad^Shah/llSl-j^i 
H. (1719-1748 A. I).), nine of whose rupees (No, 55) are in ^ 
cabinet. They all bear the inscriptions which we have already 
associated with the reigns of Aurangzeb and Shah ‘Alam Bahadur 
being on the obverse 

Sikka mobarak Padshah Ghasi Muhammad Shah, 
with the Hijrz year ; 

and on, the reverse 

Barb Ahmadabad, Sanah .... julus maimanat ma 3 nus 
with the regnal year. 

Of Muhammad’s Copper Coins of Ahmadabad I have four speci- 
mens, all poor, one of the 26th and one of the 28th regnal year, 
and the remaining two with dates illegible. These coins weigh 
56 
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between 208 and 214 grains each, which, considering their worn con- 
dition, may well represent an original weight of 250 grains. 

The obverse seems to read 

Fulus Muhammad .‘Shah 

while the reverse is clearly 

I3arb Ahmadabad, Sanah , . . . julus, 

with the figures of the regnal year over Sanah. 

It was during the reign of this Muhammad Shah that the Persian 
usurper Nadir Shah invaded India, and massacred so ruthlessly the 
inhabitants of Dehli. Mirza Muhammad Bakhsh expressly records: — 
«‘The Persians and others of Nadir’s army, having dismounted 
<< and picketed their horses, were plundering and ransacking 
« without check, They had broken open the chests with blows 
“ of axes and swords, torn in pieceStTbe bags of gold and silver, 

“ and, having scattered the contents on the ground, were engaged 
“ in picking them up. Furniture, especially the culinary utensils 
“of silver and copper, fell into the hands of the plunderers.” — 
Dowson's : Elliot , VIII., 233, 234. 

Later on, however, it appears the men were compelled to sur- 
render the silver they had thus attached as booty, and from it 
Nadir Shah caused rupees to be struck in his own name at the mint 
of Dehli, then known as Shahjahanabad. But Nadir’s coins issued 
also from the mint of Ahmadabad — a fact the more remarkable, inas- 
much as the Persian invader, after the sack of Dehli, proceeded 
homewards without even putting foot in the province of Gujarat. 
The probable explanation is that these coins were struck at a time of 
panic, when the hearts of the Ahmadabadis failed them for fear, in 
dread anticipation of Nadir’s arrival before the gates of their city. 
. The Gujarat Viceroy may have hoped by this acknowledged symbol 
of submission to mollify the cruel conqueror, and assure him of the 
city’s loyalty to him as lord. 

The legend on the obverse of these coins is 
v, \j3 UAixLs U lm J5 tf a» JL* j •> 

The monarch of monarchs, Nadir, the lord of conjunction * 

Is a Sultan over the Sultans of the world. 

The inscription on the reverse reads from below upwards, 

Year 1152, struck at Ahmadabad, Allahjkecp the kingdom for ever.. 
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Some four years ago I picked up in the Ahmadabad bazar a rupee, 
and more recently an eight-anna piece, of this type, and had the pleasure 
of sending both to the late Mr. Rodgers as unexpected “finds.’ 3 

Subsequent to Muhammad Shah, the Emperors Ahmad Shah 
(No. 56), ‘Alamgir II. (No. 57), Shah ‘Alamll. (No. 59), and Akbar 
II. (No. 60), also the “mimic king” Shah Jahan III. (No. 58), all 
caused coins to be struck at Ahmadabad of the type that had already 
come to be regarded as conventional. 

On the obverse we have the familiar legend 
Sikka mubarak Padshah Gjhazi, 

with the topmost line reserved for the regnant Emperor’s name, and to 
the right the Hijri year ; while the reverse reads, as usual, 

Sanah . ♦ . . julus maimanat ma’nus, 
the regnal year being written above the word Sanah, and the formula 
Barb Ahmadabad, recording the mint -town, occupying the lower por- 
tion of the coin. 

Of the above-mentioned Emperors, Akbar II. alone is represented in 
the numismatic cabinets by any copper coins (No. 61) of Ahmadabad, 
On these rare coins 

Fulds Akbar Shah, 

with Hijri year, constitutes the legend on the obverse, and 
Ahmadabad, Sanah .... julus, 
with regnal year, the legend on the reverse. 

Five fairly good specimens in my collection range in weight between 
116 and 121 grains, and thus suggest an original weight of 125 grains, 
equivalent therefore to that of the Do Tankis of Akbar’ s coinage. 

# ® # * 

The last of the Mughal Emperors of India, Bahadur II., mounted 
the throne in 1258 H. (1837 A.D,), By that year, however, the rupees 
and paise of British currency had already come into circulation in 
Gujarat, and, accordingly, it is not strange that no coins seem to have 
issued from the Ahmadabad mint bearing the name of Bahadur II. His 
authority, indeed, was at no time more than merely nominal beyond 
the precincts of the Fort of Dehli. 

* . #. # . * 

One coin of Ahmadabad still remains to claim attention. In the 80th 
year of his reign the Emperor Shah ‘Alarn was barbarously blinded, 
and a puppet king, Bidar Bakht, the son of the late Emperor Ahmad 
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Shah, was placed on the throne of Dehll. During eight months of 
1202-8 H. (1788-89 A.D.) sovereign power was nominally vested in 
his hands, though the de facto ruler was the infamous Glmlam Qadir ; 
but at the end of that time the Maratha general Rami Kh an defeated 
Glmlam, and, in contravention of the rule that no blind man may be 
a Sultan, reinstated the unfortunate Shah *Alam. In its account of 
this short-lived rebellion, the ’Ibrat-nama expressly mentions that 
“ Ghulam Qadir took the gold and silver mounted articles from 
“the apartments of Shah ‘Alam and the princes and princesses^ 

44 then piled them in a heap and burnt them, and sent the metal 
44 to the mint to he coined .” — Dows on’s Elliot , VIII. 247. 

The mint referred to was doubtless that of Shahjahanabacl (Dehll) 
and of Eldar’s coins struck there, the British Museum contains 
one in gold and one in silver. The Labor Museum Catalogue registers a 
muhr of Bldar’s, issued from the Muhammadabad mint, and the British 
Museum Catalogue two other muhrs, which, if the legends have been 
read aright, hail from Ahmadabad (Br. Mus. Catah, Nos. 1207 and 
1208), Of these last, indeed, the specimen given on Plate XXIX. of the 
Catalogue wants the initial letters of the name of the mint ; so, possibly, 
this coin may be just a duplicate of the Mtihammadabad muhr, and 
not an Ahmadabad coin at all. Assuming, however, the correctness 
of Mr. Lane-Poole’s rendering, the reverse legend is, 

Sanah ahad juluS maimanat ma’nus, Barb Ahmadabad, 

In the year 1 of the reign of tranquil prosperity, struck at Ahmadabad ; 

while the obverse exhibits, along with the Hijri year 1203 (1788-89 
A. D.), the following distich : — 

(£) jj b vSb jj jjpji 

4*4.3='*° SSti 

Shah Muhammad Bidar Bakhfc, 

Owner of the crown and throne of the world, struck coins of gold, 

* ■, : ;y; m 

In now concluding this account of the Mughal coinage of Ahmad- 
abad, it may be of interest to note how many of the fifteen Emperors 
and nine Pretenders that occupied the throne of Dehll, subsequent 
to the annexation of the province of Gujarat, are represented by their 
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coins in the four collections that have supplied the material for this 
article* The following Table furnishes this information : — 


Collection. 

Emperors (15), 

Petenders (9). 

Total (24). 

British Museum 

4 

4 

8 

Labor ,, 

6 

0 

6 

Calcutta „ ... 

7 

0 

7 

Taylor Cabinet 

IB 

2 

15 


The aggregate collection, formed from these four, contains Ahmad’ 
Shad coins of thirteen of the fifteen Emperors and of four of the 
nine Pretenders. The two Emperors and five Pretenders still un- 
represented are; — 

Emperors : 1. Jahandar Shah. 

2. Bahadur Shah IL 
Pretenders ; 1, Dawar Bakhsh, 

2. Shah ShujaS 

3. Earn Bakhsh. 

4. Niku Siyar. 

5. Ibrahim, 

Of the two Emperors, the latter, Bahadur Shah If., ascended the 
throne in 1837, and thus two years after the issue of a uniform, 
coinage for British India. Hence, as we have already had ^occasion 
to remark, probably no coins were ever struck at the Ahmadabad 
mint in the name of Bahadur IL 

The only remaining Emperor whose coins are still wanting is 
Jahandar, who reigned for eleven ..months of the year 1124 H. 
(1712 A, D.). 

Of the five Pretenders in the above list, four, it would seem, coined 
each at but a single mint — to wit, Bawar Bakhsh at Labor, Shah 
Shuja* at Akbarabad (Agra), Ibrahim at Shahjahanabad (Dehlx), 
and Niku Siyar at Surat, possibly also at Bhakkar ; while of the 
fifth, Kara Ba khsh . coins are known to have issued only from the 
two mints of Bljapur and Haidar abad. It is doubtful whether any 
of these five Pretenders continued coining for a full twelve month. 
Hence, omitting Bahadur It. from our reckoning, inasmuch as his 
date (1837-1857 A. D.) is later than the lowest limit (1835 A. D> 
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assigned to the Mughal currency of Ahmad abaiid, the coins of all 
the unrepresented Emperors and Pretenders do not cover in the 
aggregate a period of more than four or five years. Clearly, then, 
the Mughal coins of Ahmad fib ad contained in existing cabinets con- 
stitute, as to type at least, a collection very nearly complete. 

Geo. P. Taylor, 

Jhmadahad , 10/A January 1899. 

I desire here to express my deep obligations to my friend, Mr. Henry 
Con sens, M. It. A. S., the accomplished Superintendent of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey, Western India, for the very great trouble he has so 
* kindly taken in connexion with the production of the Plates that 
illustrate this article. Having with his own hands made casts in 
plaster of the original coins, he sent me excellent photographs of 
them, from which the accompanying five Plates have been prepared 
by the ordinary processes# 


G. P. T. 
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Plate I. 
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Plate II. 


No, 

Suita, a 
or 

Emperor. 

Year. 

Month. 

Weight 

in 

grains. 

Typical of! 
Hijrl 
period. 

Hijrl. 

Begnal. 

12 

Akbar 

««* 

38 Ilahi... 

Aban 

3X2 

M. 1001-1003 

13 


... 

44 Ilahi... 

Amardad ... 

630 

M. 1003-1009 

14 


... 

n *«• 

it ... 

310 

n 

15 


... 

16 Ilahi,.. 

p 

154 

?» 

16 

j) *** 


44 Ilahi... 

Amardad 

74 

n 

17 

' ■ *•* 

... 

47 Ilahi... 

Fanvardin... 

242 

M. 1003-1014 

18 

» . 


46 Ilahi... 

Bahman ... 

115 

; » : 

19 

»s 


? 

? 

58 


20 

Sultan Salim 

Shah. 

**e 

5 

Di 

176 

■ ? : 

21 


... 

5 Ilahi... 

Aban 

176 

; ? 

22 

,, ... 


5 Ilahi... 

Azr 

! 

244 | 

t 
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Plate III. 


No. 

Emperor. 

Year, 

Month. 

"Weight 

; Typical of 
Hijri 
period. 

Hijri. 

Regnal. 

in 

grains. 

n 

Jahangir 

1015 

1 ... 


211 

1014-1017 

24 

? 7 *•« 

1019 

6 


219 

1017-1019 

25 

t> ... 

2021 

7 Ilahf ... 

Mah A ban... 

175 

1030 1022 

26 

n *»• 

1022 

? 

Mah Mihr ... 

. I 

1 

175 


27 

ft 

1025 

n iim J 

Mali Amardad 

174 

1022-1026 

28 

JV ... 

1027 

San ah 12 
Juliis. 


175 


29 

J9 **» 

1027 

Sanah 13 
Julus. 

i 

(Aries) 

175 


30 

n 

(1027) 

San ah 13 
! Julus. 

(Taurus) ... 

175 


31 

if ... 


(Sanah 13) 

(Gemini) ... 

173 


32*' 

» 

1027 

Sanah is! 

(Cancer) ... 

174 


S3 

31 ••• 

(1027) 

Sanah 13 
Julus, 

(Leo) 

* 174 


| 34* 

: it •». 

1027 

Sanah 13 

(Cancer) 

175 

i 

35f 

*9 

(1027) 

Sanah 13 


173 


36f 

. r'fj *•* 

1027 

Sanah 13 


175 

1027-1033 


* The legend on No. 32 differs from that on No. 34 

f The legends on Nos, 35 and 36 are the same, but the obrerses of these two 
coins present different arrangements of the words, 

57 
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Plats IV. 


No, 


Year. 

Month. 

WeigHt 

Typical of 
Hijri 
period. 

Emperor. 

Hijri. 

Regnal. 

grains. 

37 

Jahangir and Nir 
Jahan 

1036 

2 x 


175 

1034—1037 

38 

Jahangir 

1016 

2 


371 

M 

39 

*3 ** 

1017 

4 


390 

: M 

40 

Shah Jahan (I.)... 

1037 

Sanah 1 

*•*»«« 

172 


41* 

, 9 

1037 
Hij rs 
Sanah 

Sanah 1 


: 174 

1037— io:» 

42* 

r> 

1037 

Hijri 

Sanah. 

Sanah 1 


174 

43 I 

J3 ••• 

1039 

2 Ilahi 
Sanah. 

Ardibihisht 

Mah. 

175 

1038—1043 

44f 

jr» 

1043 

6 

........ . 

174 

] 

>1013—1009 

45f 

>> 

1055 

19 

•■**••* 

176 

j 

46§ 

n 

1069 

Sanah 33 


43 


47 


? 

6 Ilahi... 

Isfandirmuz. 

154 

M, 

48 

}? *»» 

1041 

8 


15« 

M 

: ■ 


# The legends on Nos. 4L and 42 are the same, but the obverses of these two 
coins present different arrangements of the words. ‘ 

t •^' os * 44 ar *d 45 differ only in the positions assigned on their obverse® to the 
regnal year and on. their reverses to the Hijri year, 

§ No. 46 xs a ni£har. 
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Typical of 
Hijri 
period* 


Wei glit 
in 

grains 


Emperor 


58 

Shah Jahan(IIX.) 

1173 

59 

Shah f Adam (II.). 

1188 

60 ; 

Akhar .Shah (II). 

1230 





49 

Murad Bakhsh .. 

. 1068 

50* 

' Anranfjzeb ‘51am 
gtr ( 1 .) 

- 1075 

51* 

n 55 •** 

1116 

52 

Bahadur Shah 
CAlam (I.) 

1120 

53 

F arrnkk Siyar,., 

[112]9 

54 

Raf^al-darajat .J 

| 

(1131) 

15 

Muhammad Shah’ 

1143 

56 

[ Ahmad Shah ... 

1161 



Art. XXII . — Introduction to the Feskwtfs Diaries*— By the 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice M. G. Ranade, M.A., CXE* 

(Read, 30fch June 1900.) 

During the past two or three years, most of my leisure time hss 
been devoted to the perusal of the Selections from the Peshwa's 
Diaries, commencing with the accession of Raja Shahu, and ending: 
with the close of the reign of Bajirao II. These Selections were pre- 
pared by Rao Bahadur Wad from the original Marathi record, and 
they made up in all about 22,000 folio pages, including the English 
summary prepared in the Daftar office. These selections cover a 
period of over a hundred years, from 1708 to 1816-1 7, and they furnish 
most valuable materials for constructing a true history of the people 
of Maharashtra during the most eventful period of their annals. Our 
ordinary Bakhars, and the works written by English historians, like 
Grant Duff, content themselves chiefly with the narration of political 
events, and throw little or no light upon the condition of the people, 
bow they lived and thrived, the pleasures which amused them, their 
Superstitions and their beliefs, their morals, their manners, and their 
customs. These histories do not also give a clear account of the way 
in which the work of government was carried on under Native rule, 
how the land revenue was assessed and collected, how the forts were 
guarded, how the Sayer revenues (consisting of Mohturfa, Abkari, 
Salt, Customs), and tributes, &e., were administered, how the armies 
were raised and paid for, how the navy was manned, how the State 
borrowed its public debt, bow civil and criminal justice was dispensed, 
bow the departments of police, post, mint, prisons, charities, 
pensions, public works, medical relief, and sanitation, were regulated 
and controlled, how trade and commerce was encouraged, and learn- 
ing fostered. To many it will be a matter of no little surprise to find 
that, only a hundred years ago, all these varied activities engrossed 
the attention of the Native rulers, and that they grappled with 
the problems of Government to a large extent successfully. They 
even went, as some might say, out of their way, in undertaking 
reforms of social economy with a courage which is thought in these 
days by some to he outside the functions of the State. In all these 
respects, these State diaries, kept by responsible officers in the Pesh- 
waV Daftar, are simply invaluable, and though they have their own 
de&cts, in the absence of better materials, they shed a flood of light 
upon the real movements and the hopes and fears, the strength and 
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weakness of the people for over a century, and for purposes of instruc- 
tion and guidance, tfiey far outweigh the value of narratives of wars 
and conquests, dynastic changes, and revolutions, which take up so 
much space in our ordinary histories. 

It is proposed in this paper to introduce this vast record to the 
attentive student of Maratha history, and with a view to give point 
to the lessons which it suggests, an attempt will he made to set forth 
the contrast between the causes which helped the Maratha Confede- 
racy in' the first half of the last century, to spread its rule and influ- 
ence over the whole of India, and prevail over every country power, 
Musalncan or Hindu, Sikh or Jat, Rohilla or Rajpoot, Kathis or 
Gujars, the Portuguese, the Nizam and Hyder of the Telangana and 
Bravid Countries, and the circumstances which led, in the latter half, 
to the gradual dismemberment of that power. The dividing line which 
separates the two periods coincides with the transfer of sovereign power 
from the descendants of Shivaji and Shahn to the hands of the Brahmin 
Peshwas, when, on the death of Shahu, the Maratha capital was re- 
moved from Satara to Poona. The deed executed by Raja Shahu em- 
powered the Peshwa to manage the whole government of the Empire 
on the condition of perpetuating the Raja’s name, and keeping up 
the dignity of the house : and this deed was ratified, later on, by 
Shahu’s successor, Ram Raja, when he agreed to i enounce all power 
on condition of a small tract near Satara being assigned to his own 
management. The battle of Panipat, which closed the flood-tide of 
Maratha conquest, may be regarded as a serviceable historical boun- 
dary mark for this period. The next 60 years bring out, one by one, 
the weak points in the character of the rulers and of the nation 
generally, and show how the fall was hastened long before the Eng- 
lish conquest of the country in 1817. This contrast will illustrate 
how the later Peshwa’s policy departed from the principles laid down 
by Shivaji, and pursued with more or less fidelity by Rajaram and 
Shahu, and how their neglect of the true policy and their return to 
the old Brahminic ideals of exclusiveness and division sowed the 


seeds of decay, which ultimately hastened the downfall of the Con- 
federacy* 

Constitution . 

, The changes in the constitution of the Government under Maratha 
rule necessarily demand our first attention. In my paper on ‘ Shi- 
vaji as a Civil Ruler/ read before the Asiatic Society, I have .described 
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“ BOUH ' leu S ul > 1,lle principal features of the constitution of the Raj 
Mandala, or the Council of the State, consisting of the eight chief 
ministeis, including both Civil and Military functionaries. In the 
final arrangements adopted by Skivaji, there were two Sarnobats, or 
Military members, one the Commander-In-Chief of the Cavalry and 
the other of the Infantry. The Peshwa was the Prime Minister and 
executive head of the Council. The Pant Arnatya had the charge of 
the revenue and account departments; the Pant Sachiva or Soorvis 
had the charge of all correspondence and record, and the Dabir or 
Sumant was minister in charge of foreign affairs. Another minister, 
the Mantri, was in charge of the household, and there were two 

and Nvayashastri, or 
lesiastical department, 
‘e were frequent trans- 
office, for instance, had 
it became hereditary in 
tearly a hundred years from its first 


None of these offices were hereditary, and ther 
fers from one office to another. The Peshwa’s 
been held by four different families before 
Balaji Vishvanath’s line, after n< 
creation. The offices of the Pratinidhi, and of the Sachiva, and the 
Mantri, became hereditary after passing through three different 
families. The Commander-in-Chiefship became hereditary in the 
Dabhade family after it had been held by seven or eight chiefs, in- 
cluding Palkar, Gujar, Mohite, Ghorpade, Jadhaw and other leaders. 
The same remark holds good of the other minor ministers. In the 
official order of precedence, the Peshwa was a smaller functionary 
than the Pant Pratinidhi, whose office was created by Rajaram at 
Jinji, and Pralhad Niraji was made the vice-regent of the Raja. The 
fixed salary of the Pratinidhi was 15,000 Hons, while for the Peshwa 
the salary was fixed at 13,000 Hons. The Mantri, Sachiva, and Sena- 
pati had 10,000 each, and the Nyayadhisha had 1,000 Hons only. 
The old Pant Amatya went over to Kolhapur, and the Satara A maty a 
or Rajadnya occupied a comparatively subordinate place. All these 
officers had Saranjams besides, and special establishments. On the 
permanent establishments of these great departments, there were 
eight sets of officers named Diwan, Mujumdar, Fadnis, Subnis, Kar- 
khanis, Chitnis, J amdar, and Potnis. By extending the principle of 
this subordination, certain officers called Darakdars, Diwan, Fadnis, 
Mujumdar, &c., were attached to every district and every large mili- 
tary command. These subordinate officers were chosen by the central 
authority, and the commanders were required to have the work done 
by the hands of these men, whom they could not remove, and who 
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prepared and submitted the final accounts to the central authority- The 
division of work was so arranged that the officers served as checks on 
one another, and this feature of inter- dependence and mutual control 
was reproduced in the arrangements about the garrisons of forts, the 
Subha Armar or the naval establishment, and all the great offices 
connected with Customs. In the case of the forts, the three principal 
officers were selected from three different castes, the Havildar or the 
head being a Maratha, the Subnis being a Brahmin, and the Kar- 
khanis a Parbhu. It was this constitution which kept up the Mara- 
tha power throughout the troubled times which followed Shiwaji’s 
death. Though Raja Sambhaji did not pay much attention to these 
internal arrangements, Rajaram followed his father’s traditions faith- 
fully, and set up his Ashtapradhan Council even at Jinji. Shahu, 
on his accession to the throne, changed the Councillors, but retained 
the Council. Though each Councillor had his separate department, 
he was also a Military Commander, except in the case of the Nyaya- 
dhisha and Panditrao, and as in Shiwaji’s time, so under Shahu, the 
Pratinidhi and the Saehiva, the Mantri and the Amatya, assisted the 
State in its wars, as much as the Senapati and thePeshwa themselves- 
The Council is frequently mentioned as holding Majlasi or Meetings 
for purposes of consultation, adopting measures of State policy, dis- 
pensing justice, and maintaining the dignity of the State, both at 
home and abroad. The great Council where Bajirao advocated the 
forward policy of marching up to Delhi, and was opposed by the 
Pratinidhi, is a matter of history. On Shahu’s death a change for 
the worse took place. The predominance acquired by the Peshwas, 
by reason of the great services rendered by them, necessarily tended 
to diminish the importance of the other members of the Council, 
When the seat of power was removed from Satara to Poona, these 
offices became hereditary, but their holders ceased to be of much 
importance in the Councils of the State. The two successors of 
Shahu were not personally fitted to wield the authority exercised in 
their name by the Peshwas. Though they were honoured as titular 
heads of the State, their movements were kept under strict control. 
In fact, after the failure of Damaji’s attempt to undo the grants of 
the san&ds transferring the power to the Peshwa, as noted above, the 
Raja was kept a prisoner in the fort of Satara, and an establishment 
of about Rs. 30,000 was attached to his Court. It was not till the 
elder Madhaorao showed more liberality towards the Raja that he 
could claim a garden for his pleasure-house, and attendants, musicians, 
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and singers were attached to his Court, and a decent provision w m 
made for his near relatives by Nana Fadnavis. In the nature of 
things, there was however nothing to prevent the continuance of the 
old arrangement of associating the great Military and Civil Com- 
manders in the Councils of the State, but the Peshwas apparently 
contented themselves with ignoring the usefulness of the Eaj Mandat* 
and substituting in its place the subordinate purely civil officials* 
Fadnis, Mujumdars, and others, who, under the old arrangements* 
were attached to departments, and helped the ministers or district 
Commanders. Of the Darakdars, only two, Fadnis and Mujumdars, 
appear to have been retained by the Brahmin Government at Poona, 
and the rest, the Dewan, Karkhanis, Potnis and Jamdar,seem to have 
been dropped, and the Peshwa’s Fadnis superseded his superior the 
Mujumdar, and became virtually what Pant Pratinidhi was under 
Shahu’s rule. This diminution of the power of the Raj Mandal, 
while it helped to strengthen the ascendency of the Peshwas over the 
whole kingdom, naturally led, in course of time, to the alienation of 
the great Commanders who had helped in Shahu’s reign to extend 
the power of the Marathas over Gujarath, Malwa, Bundelkhand, 
Raj put an a, Delhi, Bengal, Orissa and Nagpur, The Peshwa’s own 
model served as an example to the several Commanders ’who estab- 
lished themselves in power at Baroda, Indore, Gwalior, Dhar, 
Nagpur, and other places. The common bond of union which, in 
Shahu’s time, held all the Chiefs together, ceased to be operative, and, 
in its place, each great commander, like the Peshwa, strove to be 
chief master in his territories and only helped the common cause on 
occasions of great emergencies. Even the Peshwa’s favourite Com- 
manders, Scindia, Holkar, and the Powars, followed the traditions of 
independence, which the Gaik wads, the Dabhades, and the Bhosales of 
Nagpur, who claimed to hold their possessions under Shahu’s Sanadas, 
had begun to cherish, as the equals of the Peshwas, in their own 
dominions. The later additions of Brahmin Sardars represented by 
the Patwardhans, the Fadkes, and the Hastes, in the South, the 
Vinchurkars, and the Raje Bahadurs, the Bundeles, the Purandares, 
and the Bhuskutes in the North of the Deccan, naturally followed the 
same example, and by the time the first period ends with the battle 
of Paniput, when the whole nation was represented by its leaders, 
small and great, the bond of union became virtually dissolved ; and 
though they joined together, on great occasions, such as at Kharda, 
and in the wars with the English, Hyder, and Tippu, the old solidarity 
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of interest became a thing of the past. The constitution which 
had served such great purposes under Shiwaji, Bajaram and Shahu, 
in holding the nation together for a hundred years, gave place to a 
mere Government by single chiefs, assisted by subordinates, instead of 
equals, and naturally failed to evoke that spirit of patriotic co-opera- 
tion which had achieved such wonderful results. In the forty years of 
rule enjoyed by Shahu, he was not merely a titular head of the Mara- 
iha Government . Though he led no armies in the field, he directed 
all operations, ordered and recalled Commanders, and he exercised a 
great controlling power on the Chiefs. It was due to his efforts that 
Gujarath was divided between the Peshwa and the Dabhades or Gaik- 
wads in equal halves after the battle of Debhai. When Balaji Bajirao 
wanted to invade Bengal, Raghoji Ehosale protested at Satara, and 
Shahu was strong enough to enforce moderation even over the tower- 
ing ambition of Balaji, and forced him to leave the Eastern provinces 
of India free for the development of the Bhosale’s power. Bajirao 
was only a general under Shahu, and the Pratinidhi, Bhosales, Nim- 
balkars, Dabhades, Gaik wads, Kadam Bandes, An g res, Ghorpades, 
all respected his orders. When Shahids great authority was with- 
drawn, this restraint was removed, and though the Peshwas succeeded 
in establishing their authority, both over Janoji Bhosale aud Damaji 
Gaikwad, their submission was made reluctantly ; and when the 
Peshwas themselves lost the advantage enjoyed by the first four 
members of the family, and minorities, and internal dissensions com- 
menced at Poona, neither the Gaik wads nor the Bhosales would 
concern themselves with the common weal, and though Scindia and 
Holkar, the Patwardhans, and the other Chiefs showed more fidelity 
for a longer period, the balance of power was destroyed, and even 
Nana Fadnayis’s genius could not control these Chiefs to subordinate 
tbeir private interests to the general good, and they began to 
strengthen themselves by forming treaties of peace with foreign 
Powers. Nana, indeed, tried to correct the mistake, by setting up the 
Satara Baja’s power after Sawai Madhaorao’s death, but he found that 
this was impracticable, as the dismemberment had proceeded too far. 
If the Peshwas had continued true to the a ncient Baj Mandal, while 
substituting themselves as the deputies of the hereditary Bajas, had 
m intained the old constitution intact, and had not tried to rule the 
Empire by a machinery of subordinates, originally intended by 
Shivaji for particular offices and commands, there was no reason why 
the great purposes served by the Raj Mandal under Shivaji, Rajaram, 
58 
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and Shahu, might not have been fulfilled with equal success in the 
times of their Brahmin ministers. This seems to be the principal 
point of departure between the old traditions and the new order of 
things established in their place at Poona, and it was a departure 
attended with disastrous effects. The change meant the conversion 
of the organic whole into an inorganic mass, and it reproduced 
the old Mahomedan methods of single rule, against which Shivajn 
had successfully struggled when he organized the Raj Mandal. 

Caste Ascendency* 

One other general feature which distinguishes the first period under 
Shivaji and Shahu, from the period which followed the establishment 
of the Peshwa’s power at Poona, relates to the fact that while most 
of the great Military Commanders in the earlier period were Mara- 
thas, with the notable exception of tbe Peshwas themselves, the men 
who rose to distinction in the latter half of the century were, for the 
most part, Brahmins. In the wars of Independence, Dhanaji Jadhav 
and Santa ji Ghorpade made their mark as leaders, the Nimbalkars,, 
Attoles, the Bhosales, the Pawars, the Angres, and the Dabhade& 
distinguished themselves in the war, which led to the accession of 
Shahu to the throne. In Shivaji’s own time, Moropant Pingle, the 
Hanmantes, Abaji Sonadeo, Datto Annaji, and others played as pro- 
minent a part as did Gujars, Mohites, Palkars,Kanks, and Malusares; 
but in the wars of Independence, the Brahmin element chiefly exerted 
its influence in the Council, and not in the battle-field. In the time 
of tbe Second Peshwa, the great leaders were Malharrao Holkar,, 
Pilaji Jadhav, Banoji Shinde, and his three sons. In Balaji’s time 
this preponderance of the Maratha element continued, and excepting 
the members of the Peshwa’s family, the Brahmins made themselves 
eful chiefly as civilians. After the removal of the capital from 
Satara to Poona, a change took place in this policy, and we find that 
all the great Commanders who acquired fame and territory after 1760 
were in the Deccan, almost exclusively* Brahmins. Even the Parblm 
element ceased to be of any importance at the Poona Court, though 
it enjoyed considerable power at Baroda and Nagpur. Similarly, the 
Shenvi gaud Saraswat Brahmiu element rose to eminence in the Scin- 
dia’s territory ; the other Brahmin element in those great camps at 
Indore, Baroda, Gwalior and Nagpur occupied a very subordinate posi- 
tion. In the Deccan, however, the men who rose to power were all 
Brahmins, the Vinchurkars, the Raje Bahadars, the Bhuskutes* the 
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? Bundeles, the Khers, the Kanades, the Pauses, the Biniwales, the 

| Patwardhans, the Mehendales, the Gobbles, the Beheres, the Lagus, 

the Bastes, the Farlkes, the Pefches, and a host of other smaller names 
j Blight be mentioned in support of this view. And even among the 

Brahmins it so happened that later in the century, the Deshastha sec- 
j fcion took sides with Raghoba Bada, while the Konkanastha section fol- 

lowed the lead of the Poona ministers. Sakharam Bapu, the liaje 
; Bahadars, the Vinchurkars* and the Hinganes took part in these wars 

| on Raghoba’ s side ; while the other Brahmin leaders mentioned, above 

sided with the party opposed to Raghoba. When in course of time, 
Bajirao succeeded to the throne, he had no sympathy with the section 
\ which had followed Nana Fadnavis, and the Patwardhans, theRastes, 

! and Nana Fadnavis himself were the objects of the bitterest hostilities® 

! This infusion of the racial and caste element among the military leaders 

of the nation was the most distinguishing mark of the latter half of the 
I century. There were parties within parties, with little chance of a 

I common and active sympathy throughout all the classes, who had been 

held together with such successful results by Shiwaji, Raj&ram, and 
I Shahu. The first half of the century was singularly free from these 

i racial and caste jealousies. In the latter half, they had attained such 

prominence that concert was impossible, and each great leader 
naturally cared to pursue his own interest to the sacrifice of the com- 
I' monwealth. The Brahmins at this time came to regard themselves 

as a governing caste, with special privileges and exemptions, which were 
unknown under the system founded by Shiwaji. The Konkanastha 
Brahmin Karkoens, who had the monopoly of all the Secretariats of 
Daftar offices, and received respectable salaries, obtained the privi- 
lege of having their goods exempted from Custom duties and ferry 
| charges when they imported grain and other goods from outside ports 

| and places. The Brahmin land-holders in the Kalyan Prant, and 

» also in Maval, had their lands assessed at half or lower rates than 

were levied from other classes. In Criminal Courts the Brahmins 
H had always enjoyed the exceptional privilege of exemption from the 

extreme penalty of the law, and even when they were confined in 
forts, they were more liberally treated than the other classes. Be- 
sides these advantages, they bad the monopoly of the charities freely 
{ bestowed by the State to this class in consideration of their sanctity. 

| The record which relates to Bajirao II.’s time bears ample testimony 

1 to the extent of the abuses which followed this indulgence. The 

f Bakshana charity, started with a view to encourage learning, became 
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generally a grant to all Brahmins, and Poona became the centre of a 
large pauper population* As many as 30 to 40 thousand Brahmins 
were fed for days together at the State expense at the great festivals 
with the costliest viands. All these distinguishing features of purely 
sacerdotal caste ascendency characterised the close of the century, 
and introduced a demoralisation of which few people have any correct 
idea. In the hands of the last Bajirao the State ceased to be 
the ideal protector of all classes and upholder of equal justice. 
RaracWs high ideal of the region of Maharashtra was lowered down 
to one in keeping with the belief that the State had no higher function 
than to protect the cow and the Brahmin, and the usual consequences 
followed such a decadence of virtue. 


Army . 



m 


The next point of departure relates to the army, which, in fact, 
represented the Maratha nation more faithfully than any other single 
section of the population, Shivaji commenced his work of conquest 
of the forts round about Poona and in the Konkan with the help of 
the Mavales and the Hetkaries. The army then consisted only of 
the Hasham Infantry, who were armed generally with swords and 
matchlocks. When later on, he descended into the plains, the cavalry 
became the chief agency of offensive warfare in the hands of the 
Marathas. The old Mavales and Hetkaries were retained, but chiefly 
in commands of the Hill-forts. The Cavalry thus brought into exist- 
ence fought with the Moguls under Aurangzeb, and spread the 
terror of the Maratha name throughout India. They were not mer- 
cenaries in the usual sense of the word. They enlisted in the army 
either singly, or with their horses and men, for the fair season of 
the year, and when the rains approached, they returned to their 
homes and cultivated their ancestral lands. The highest families 
gloried in being Shilledars and Bargirs, and their pride consisted in 
the number of troops or Pathaks that followed them, and the recruit- 
ing was made without any difficulty. The summons to arms was 
accompanied with a payment called Nalbandi, made in advance for 
the expenses for joining the field with accoutrement and equipment 
of the horse and man alike, and each trooper had his own favourite 
commander, whose standard he followed wherever he led them. The 
strength of the Maratha Cavalry continued to be its most distin- 
guishing feature till about the year 1750, when contact with the 
French and the British armies discovered the superior advantages in 
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j modern wars of regularly-trained Infantry battalions protected by 

! artillery, the third arm in modern warfare. The success of the English 

j and the French induced the Maratha leaders to have recourse to this 

\ new agency, and for the first time we find mention made of the Gardis 

j or the trained battalions. The weakness of this new addition to the 

/ Military force consisted in the fact that, unlike the Mamies or the 

Shilledars, who each owned his plot of land and served the State, not 
as mercenaries, but as militia, the Gardis were mercenaries pore and 
| simple, made up of foreign recruits of different nationalities, who had 

I to be paid fixed salaries all the year round, and only owed loyalty to 

| the commanders who paid them their wages. There was no national 

element in this new force. The first Maratha Gardis employed by 
Sadashiva Rao Bhau were composed of disbanded battalions of the 
French native army led by the famous Ibrahimkhan Gardi. So great 
! was Bhau’s confidence in him that he, at Panipat, set at nought the 

I wise counsels of the great Maratha leaders who opposed the plan of 

! entrenching themselves before the enemy and risking a pitched battle 

| with the Afghans. The calamitous result of this over- confidence 

did not deter the Maratha commanders from valuing the superior 
advantages of trained battalions officered in the European ways of 
war. Within ten years from the defeat at Panipat, the Gardis 
; strengthened by this time by recruits from Arabs, Siddis, Abyssinians, 

I Seikhs, and other foreigners, were enlisted in large numbers at rates of 

pay often nearly equal to what was paid to the Shilledar Cavalry for 
■ horse and man. The mercenary character of these men exhibited 

| itself in the cruel death of Itfarayenrao Pesliwa at their hands, and 

there was for a time a reaction against their employment. The 
advantages were, however, so obvious that the old scruple soon vanished 
away, and in the new armies created by Mabadaji Shinde in Hindustan 
| trained battalions of foreign mercenaries, officered by Europeans, out- 

| numbered the old cavalry, which w$s permitted to occupy only a 

| secondary place. The success which attended this effort induced 

^ Holkar, Gaikwad, Bhosle, and lastly the Peshwas themselves, to 

engage foreign mercenaries and to rely chiefly on their support, 
j Arabs, Gosawies, Seikhs, and Portuguese battalions were thus formed, 

and Bajirao II. himself engaged two battalions officered by English 
adventurers towards the close of the century. Even the Hill-forts 
\ which had been bitberto guarded by Mavales, were placed in charge 

I of these mercenaries. The infantry and the cavalry elements in the 

I ' native armies were thus elbowed out of their importance, and the 
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army, instead of being national, became mercenary in the worst sense 
of the word. Attached to the regular armies there was a licensed 
host of free-booters called Pendharis, who accompanied them and 
made a living by pillage of the enemy, and ultimately of their own 
people. If the innovation of employing trained battalions had been 
accompanied by the acquisition of requisite knowledge of the scienti- 
fic and manufacturing processes necessary to command success in the 
use of superior arms, the helplessness, which in the absence of such 
knowledge, paralyzed the native armies when their European officers 
left them, might have been avoided, but no care seems to have been 
bestowed in this direction, so that, when the actual crisis came, they 
were more helpless than ever in the field. In the meanwhile the 
martial instincts of the neglected infantry and cavalry forces under- 
went a change for the worse, so that, when General Wellesley and 
Lord Lake broke down the strength of the battalions opposed to 
them, there was no power left in the country which could resist the 
conquest that followed as a matter of course. The old infantry and 
cavalry had lost their stamina, and the new mercenaries without 
leaders, and without any knowledge of military science, except the 
drill, were as ineffective as the Pendharis who accompanied them. 
It was this change which paralyzed the nation towards the end of the 
last century. 

Navy . 

A few remarks on the Navy may not be out of place here. The 
sea has always been a more or less strange element to the Marathas 
except on the Western Coast. Though Shivaji had the strength of 
mind to organise a navy, and place it under a Mahomedan commander 
who plundered far to the south on the Malabar coast, and fought 
with the Siddhis, it was not till the Angrias rose to power that the 
Marathas were able to dominate the sea-coast and hold the Mogul 
admiral in check. Under the Peshwas the Subha Armar was a part 
of the regular establishment, with its head-quarters at Vijayadurg and 
a subordinate establishment at Bassein, which was also called the 
second Subha Armar. Mention is frequently made of the struggles 
carried on by the fleet of the Angrias with the English, till at last 
the Peshwa, Balaji Bajirao, co-operated with the English, and he 
helped them to crush the Angrias’ power on land and sea in 1756. 
Balaji Bajirao had organized a plan by which the mercantile vessels 
which traded from port to port might be utilized for defensive 
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purposes by enlisting the Tandels and Sarangs in private employ on 
increased pay when their services were -wanted by the Government* 
Nothing came of this proposal. Anandrao Dhulap and his son 
Janrao continued to he the Peshwa’s admirals in charge of the navy 
at Yijayadurg, but no great use was made of this force, except for the 
protection of commerce and the occasional overthrow of pirates from 
the Catch and Gujarath side. Altogether, in assisting the English 
to put down the Angrlas’ power, the Peshwas diminished the impor- 
tance of their own navy for defensive and offensive purposes. 

"Forts . 

To turn next to the Forts. In the best times of the Maratha rule 
more than 200 forts were garrisoned in all parts of the country. 
Shivaji understood the duties of the king to include the preservation 
of the forts as a matter of special concern, and elaborate regulations 
were made for the garrisons stationed in the forts* The defenders 
of the forts had lands assigned to them for their maintenance, and 
room was found for the employment of all classes, Brahmins, Mara- 
thas, Ramosis, Mahars, Mangs, &c. These latter performed out-post 
duties. Besides the garrisons specially attached to the forts, detach- 
ments of regular infantry were stationed in the large forts for pro- 
tection. Eater on, Portuguese artillerymen were employed, and 
guns were mounted on their battlements in some places. In the 
Carnatic, Gardis were employed on similar duties as a check on the 
Canarese garrisons. The old system was departed from in the em- 
ployment of these mercenaries, and even the old garrisons were 
shifted from one place to another for supposed reasons of State. 
Under the later Peshwas, these forts appear chiefly to have served 
the double purpose of State granaries and State prisons* State pri- 
soners were sent to the forts for custody, and the condemned crimi- 
nals of both the sexes were sent there for penal servitude® In the 
latter half of the century, the forts are chiefly mentioned in this 
connection. Against the more improved means of warfare repre- 
sented by the artillery, these hill-forts ceased to be valuable for the 
purposes of defence, and in many places they were neglected and 
allowed to go into disrepair. In the wars with the English, the 
forts offered little or no protection, and submitted without bring a 
shot. The army, the navy, and the forts were thus by the course of 
events, and the neglect of the State, rendered incapable, for different 
reasons, of doing any service in the latter half of .the century, . 
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While in these higher spheres of statesmanship and the art of 
Government the lines of departure pursued by the latter Peshwas 
and their ministers indicate visible signs of decay, it must injustice 
to them be admitted that, in the matter of the revenue and judicial 
management, the Government at Poona showed great powers of 
application, careful elaboration of detail, and an honest desire to 
administer well the charge entrusted to them. The financial condi- 
tion of the State was decidedly superior to the hand-to-mouth sys- 
tem which characterised the first half of the last century* It is 
well-known that all the great Maratha leaders, including Bajirao I,, 
always found it difficult to raise the monies required for their great 
expeditions in Hindustan, and the information given in the Diaries 
of the debts contracted by Balaji Bajirao between 1740 and 1760 
shows a total of a crore and a half of public debt. The strain 
represented by this amount will be better understood when it is men- 
tioned that the Peshwa’s Government had to pay from 12 to 18 per 
cent, interest on these loans. Owing to the great collapse at Pani- 
pat, things did not much improve in Madhavrao’s time. The poor 
Prince had a heavy load of debts, amounting to some Rs. 24,00,000, 
which had to be satisfied by the assurance given on his death-bed 
by the ministers about him that his bonds would be discharged there 
and then. Under Nana Fadna vis’s careful management, this state of 
things appears to have greatly improved, and the accounts do not 
show that the debts contracted by him exceeded a few lacs. The 
last Peshwa had apparently no debts to pay, but was able to collect 
a large private treasure of his own. 

Revenue Management. 

The system of revenue management under Balaji Bajirao, Madhav- 
rao, and Nana Pad navis, was on the whole careful. New sources of 
revenue were developed, and the old improved. The land settle- 
ments made by the Peshwas during this period show that, while 
anxious not to oppress the ryots, every .pare was taken to insist on 
the rights of the Government. Whenever the country needed that 
leases varying from three to seven years were granted on the 
terms of 4 Istawas, * L e . gradually-increasing assessments. The old 
* Kamal 9 figures (maximum amounts collected) of village and par- 
gana revenues were, of course, never realized, and were never meant to 
be realized. These amounts were reduced so as to suit the conditions 
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of the population and general prosperity in fixing the f Tankha * 
or realizable revenue, and large reductions were made in the 4 Tan- 
kha ? figures whenever, owing to war or famine, enquiries showed 
that the complaints were reasonable. Wherever the Batai, or system 
of crop division, obtained, the Government, after deducting seeds and 
other necessary charges paid by the ryots, left b or -J of the crop to 
the cultivator, and took the rest for the State. In Shiwaji’s time the 
proportions are stated to have been j- and f . The Batai system was 
not much in favour, hut grain and proportionate cash rents prevailed 
throughout the country* In the South Konkan the normal assess- 
ment appears to have been 10 maunds per high a of rice land paid in 
kind. This amount was reduced to 9 and even 8 maunds in certain 
districts ou the complaint that it was too exorbitant. When cash 
payments were required, or were convenient to the ryots, they were 
fixed at the low amount of Its. 15, 20, or 30 per khandy, according 
to season. The Brahmins had to pay lighter rates of 5 maunds or 
thereabouts in Northern Konkan. In a settlement of the Nera 
Taluka, the cash rates were from Rs. S to 5 per bigha, according to 
the quality of the soil ; and the sugar-cane rate was Rs. 5 per bigha. 
Where the cash rates prevailed, Rs. 2 per bigha for good black soil, 
and Re, 1 for middling soil of Jirait land, and Rs. 5 to 6 for Bagaie 
lands were deemed to be reasonable rates in the Nasik District and 
at Pimpalgaon Baswant. In the Khed Taluka, Poona District, the 
rate in Bajirao I Us time was Rs. 3 per bigha. In the less-favoured 
• parts of the Satara District, the rates are stated to have ranged from 
If maunds to 6 maunds per bigha according to the quality of the 
soil. In Gujarath the rates were much higher. 

Remissions, 

Large remissions were made whenever the seasons were found to 
be unfavourable. Under the old revenue system, cultivated lands 
alone paid revenue, and in bad years the revenues fell ? and remissions 
had to be constantly made in the State accounts. 

The Kamaviski System, 

The revenue management to the commencement of Bajirao lUs rule 
was conducted on the Kamavishi principle, i. <?., the Kamavisdar or 
Mamalatdar and his establishment and contingencies were all paid by 
the State, the general proportion of charges being about 10 per cent, 
on the collection. The number and pay of the Kar boons and the 
Shibandi, i m e . the horsemen and sepoys, were carefully fixed in a sort 
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of budget or Beheda statement, and the Kamavisdar had thus little or 
no motive to practise oppression. The Jamaband-i made by him had to 
be approved by superior officers called Subhas and Sir Subhas, and the 
complaints of the Jamidars, village authorities, and ryots were 
listened to and redressed by the removal and punishment of these 
officers when they misconducted themselves. The Kamavisdar, 
though appointed for one year, held the office during good behaviour. 

Jiara or Fanning System* 

In the times of the second Bajirao, the Kamavishi system gave place 
to what is called the Ijara or farming system, the Ijardar undertak- 
ing to pay his own establishment, and making profit for himself after 
paying the State dues and certain secret payments to the Peshwa 
himself, which were not brought to the State account, but were 
credited in his Khasgi or private treasure. If we except these Ijara 
abuses introduced by the last Peshwa, the Ivamavishi management 
was as carefully looked after under Maratha rule as in the best 
times of any native or the British rule, before or after. Mr. Grant- 
Duff has admitted that the weak points of the system told more 
against the interests of the State than on individuals, and that the 
Maratha Country was more thriving than any other part of India in 
proportion to its fertility. 

Revenue Divisions. 

The whole country was divided into about twelve Subhas, each 
Subha consisting of Parganas or Mamalat divisions, or Taluka divisions 
as we now call them. These Subhas were: — (1) Khandesh, 30 
Parganas, including Baglan; (2) Kemad Prant, Han da, 5 ; (3) Poona 
and Kagan, 18 ; (4) Konk&n, 15 ; (5) Gangathad, including the Nasik 
District, 25; (6) Gujarath Prant, 20 ; (7) Carnatic; (8) Satara with 
Wai, and Karad ; (9 & 10) the Customs Subhas, Poona and Jtinnar, 
and Kalyan and Bhiwandi ; and (11 & 12) two Armar Subhas, 
Vijayadurga and Bassein, 


Village Autonomy . 

The village autonomy was not interfered with. The Patil and the 
Kulkarni were responsible for the collections, and received their dues 
independently of the Government. Security of the sowkars had to 
be given for the payment of the year’s revenue, and tlie village rvot 
had a joint responsibility. The country, on the whole, was 
prosperous. 
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Wages and Prices , 

The rates of wages were from Rs. 3 to 7 for menials and sepoys, 
and for higher artisans, very much what they now are outside the 
great towns, from Annas 6 to 10 per day. The Karkoon’s wages 
were generally Rs. 7 to 10 per month. The prices of food --stuff's 
were generally more unsteady than they are now, but it may be 
roughly stated that staple grains, Jwari and Bajri, were about three 
to four times as cheap as they now are. The rates of wages being, 
on an average, halt of what they have been for many years past, 
while the prices were 3 to 4 times as cheap, the people had ample 
resources during good seasons, and no great famine is recorded during 
this period, though partial famines are frequently mentioned. There 
was no dearth of remunerative employment throughout this period, 
by reason of the large wealth acquired from the successes of the Mara- 
thas in foreign conquest, and there was thus no pressure felt of the 
land tax and other cesses, except in the border provinces devastated 
by wars. Oppression seems to have been rare, as the people had 
the remedy in their own hands, of either putting down the oppressor, 
or migrating in other territories for a time. 

Tagai Advances . 

Besides granting remissions for seeds or implements, the Pesh- 
wa’s Government encouraged the Kamavisdar to make Tagai grants 
to the cultivators, as also for rebuilding houses when destroyed by 
fire, and supplying cattle. 

Public Works, 

The Government also undertook such public works as constructing 
clams, building roads in the Ghats, and landing-places on river- 
banks, digging tanks, and securing water-supplies to towns, and 
several such large items are found in these accounts. The advances 
to the cultivators were made for short periods, one or two years, but 
the Kamavisdars were lenient, and they were generally not removed 
till these advances had been repaid. In cases where such removal 
took place, the successor was required to pay off the previous holder. 
Owing to the necessities of the State, the Government frequently 
borrowed of the Kamavisdar the instalments in advance of the time 
fixed. On such advances, the State agreed to pay 12 per cent, in- 
terest to the Kamavisdar till the debt was paid off, 
j Forced Labour or WetJia, 

Under the earlier Peshwas, the system of forced labour or 4 wetha f 
was extensively in use, and caused great annoyance to the poorer 
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classes anti artisans who were subjected to it. In tlie first Madhao- 
rao’s time, these grievances were partially redressed, and money pay- 
ments were allowed to he substituted, to the convenience of both 
the parties. The State, in this respect, was more liberal than private 
masters. The general impression left on one's mind by the study of 
the revenue portion of the record in these Diaries is, on the whole, 
very favourable, and it will be difficult to show that there has been 
during the last eighty years, any decided improvement in this respect. 

Other Taxes,, 

Besides the land-tax, a number of other cesses were in force,, the 
chief among them being the house-tax, and shop-tax, called the 
4 Moha urfa. 5 In the Konkan Districts, tobacco imports were taxed 
at Eevdanda and other ports® 

I SalL 

The manufacture of salt was made to yield a small income at 
Nagotna and at Bhyndar near Bassein, the duty being at Nagotna 
Us. 2-XO-O per khandy, and at Bhyndar Rs. 1-6-0 per khandy on salt 
produced. These rates were 20 to SI times lighter than what are 
now charged by Government* 

Ablzari . 

Toddy and Cocoanut frees were taxed, when tapped for drawing 
liquor, in Bassein and the territories held previously by the 
Portuguese on the Konkan coast. This last tax had been introduced 
on the express representation of the Bhandaris, and the rayats of 
those parts, who complained that they could not carry on their trade 
without the use of some kind of liquor. No revenue was derived 
from Abkari except in the Konkan, and a little receipt from liquor 
farms near Poona itself. There were similarly petty taxes on the 
production of ghee, grazing-fees, marriage-fees, the buffalo tax and 
the right of catching fish in some places. 

2 Ferries. 

The ferries were in general free of all charges, being kept by the 
State, but in some cases farms were given *for the collection 
'of revenue from the more frequented ferries. These were later 
creations suggested by the greed of petty farmers, and yielded very 
scanty revenue. When the Ijara system was introduced by 
Bajirao II, the abuses consequent on the farming system necessarily 
multiplied, and must have caused considerable annoyance and 
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oppression. Under the Kamavishi system, which prevailed before, 
the inducements to oppression were, as stated above, not so powerful, 
and they were checked by the Subhas and Sir Subhas corresponding 
with our Commissioners. There were five such officers in the Konkam 
Carnatic, Khandesh, Gujarath and Baglan. On the whole, the 
Peshwa’s Government kept up the reputation of a mild native rule. 

Customs— Jakat or land Customs . 

There was no separate department of Sea Customs, except the 
revenues assigned to the Subha Armars, under the Peshwas, but the 
land customs levied on the transport of goods yielded a considerable 
revenue, and the Customs Subhas as they were called, of Kalyao 
and Bhivandi, Poona and Junnar, were especially prosperous. The 
Kalyan and Bhivandi Subhas yielded in Balaji’s time, a sum of 
Bs. 55,000, and it developed to Bs. 3,00,000 towards the close of the 
century, and the income of the Poona Subha increased from Bs. 85,000 
to nearly a lakh. The town duties in Poona itself were farmed, and 
yielded a considerable revenue, chiefly from octroi, on goods imported 
and exported, and on sales of cloth, tobacco, and other necessaries of 
a town population. Similar duties were levied at Ahmedabad on the 
scales originally laid down by the Emperors of "Delhi. The revenue 
management thus reflected no little credit on the ingenuity and skill of 
the Brahmin ministers and their District and Pargana officers, and 
little fault can be found as regards the way in which these resources 
were developed and administered® 

Justice . 

The proper administration of civil and criminal justice may well 
be regarded as a more decisive test of the efficiency and success of 
native rule than the collection of the land revenue, the cesses and 
customs. Judged by this test, it must be said to the credit of the 
Brahmin Peshwas, that while they did not reconstitute any of the 
other departments of the State included in the Raj Mandal, they 
revived the office of the Nyayadhisha at Poona, and entrusted him 
with the fullest power in disposing of civil and criminal cases, which 
in the last resort, came up before the Poona Court byway of appeal, or 
original trial, or confirmation, from the Subordinate District officials. 

Rama Shastri . 

This creation of the office of the Nyayadhisha appears to have taken 
place about the year 1760, and the choice of Rama Shastri for the 
post was a peculiarly happy one, and brought honour and credit to 
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the Government. The office was. continued after Rama Shastri’s 
retirement, and seems to have been filled by equally learned men, 
the last of whom was Balkrishna Shastri Tonkekar, who lived in the 
reign of Bajirao II. The general arrangement appears to have been 
that each Kamavisdar had both civil and criminal powers attached to 
his office, and the proceeds of civil and criminal fines, up to a certain 
amount in petty cases of assault, theft and similar offences, as also 
the payments made by the civil suitors who gained or lost their cases, 
formed a regular source of his income, though he had to account to 
the State for these receipts. The amounts of all fines above the pre* 
scribed limit were credited to the State account. Besides the new 
chief court started at Poona, it further appears that small provincial 
courts with limited jurisdiction, to help the Kamavisdar or Subhedar, 
were also established in some of the Districts. 

Civil- 

In. civil cases, the fines paid by the successful suitor and 
his defeated antagonist, were respectively called 4 Harki ’ and 
‘ Gunhegari,’ and the total of civil fines tlips recovered seems 
to have been about 25 per cent, on the value of the matter in dis- 
pute, the Gunhegari being about twice the figure for the Harki. 

Money Suits. 

In our modern sense of the word, suits for the recovery of money 
due from debtors were very rare. As the creditors generally enjoyed 
large powers of enforcing their dues, State-help was only required 
in the case of powerful debtors, and 25 per cent, of the recoveries so 
made were claimed by the State as a charge for its help. 

Vatan suits . 

Civil litigation was chiefly confined to Yatan, Adoption, Par- 
tition, Partnership, Boundary disputes, and other cases of alike 
character. The decision was made to rest chiefly on the evidence of 
the witnesses on both sides, who were examined under the sanction of 
the most effective oaths, and solemn asseverations on the waters of 
the sacred rivers. After the parties had stated their respective cases, 
the witnesses’ testimony was recorded, and then the men were called 
upon to choose their arbitrators from their own or neighbouring 
villages, and the decision of the Kamavisdars gave effect to the views 
of the arbitrators. In very rare cases, where the evidence was con- 
flicting, or no evidence could be secured, resource was had to ordeal, 
and the decision depended upon the result. Out of some seventy 
contested cases, the decisions in which are recorded in these Diaries, 
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the test of ordeal was made to regulate the verdict in six cases, and 
even in these six cases, there were only two occasions when the par- 
ties challenged each other to the ordeal of fire. In the other four 
cases, bathing in the river sufficed to bring out the truth. There was 
no room for the employment of pleaders. The parties had the right 
to carry their appeals to the head of the Government, who if not 
satisfied with the arbitration, called on the parties to select a new 
Panch, to whom the case was referred. In all big civil cases, the 
decision appears to have been brought into force after reporting to 
the central Authorities. 

Criminal . 

In regard to criminal justice, it deserves to be noted that under 
the Raja and the early Peshwas, the only punishments judi- 
cially administered were penal servitude, imprisonment, attach- 
ment of property, fine, and in a few cases, banishment beyond the 
frontiers. Capital punishment or mutilation appears to have been 
studiously avoided, even in cases of murder, treason, or dacoity. 
Mutilation was inflicted in a few cases in the reign of Madhavrao L; 
but even in the troublous times in which he lived, capital punishment 
was never inflicted. In Sawai Madhaorao’s time under Nana Fad navis, 
there seems to have been a clear departure from this mild adminis- 
tration of the law, and cruel mutilation and wholesale capital punish- 
ments were inflicted on criminals convicted of murder, treason or 
dacoity. The Brahmins and women alone were exempted from 
capital punishments. In the case of Brahmins, confinement in the 
fort was the highest punishment, and the civil penalties were joined 
with religious penalties, including excommunication. The cruel pun- 
ishments inflicted in Nana Padnavis’ time, seem to have been the 
result of internal dissensions which began to disturb the public peace 
in the first Madhavrao* s time, and increased in virulence when 
Raghoba Dada contested the throne. A comparative statement of 
figures compiled from the Diaries will bring out these points more 
distinctly than any description in words. 

Murder . 

In Shahu’s time, there were 8 trials for murder, in 5 of which the 
accused were acquitted, and only in three, convictions took place, and 
.fine and imprisonment were imposed. In the last ten years of Balaji 
Bajirao, there were 20 trials for murder, in 3 of which the persons 
charged were, acquitted, in 8 heavy fines were imposed, and- in the 



Treason . 

The punishment for minor treason, u e., for creating a 
rebellion or joining the enemy, was throughout the whole period, 
confinement in the forts, or confiscation of property. As regards 
persons couvicted of political treason by way of attempts on the per- 
son of the Peshwas, or waging war, the punishment was for the cri- 
minal to be trampled by an elephant. 

Dacoity . 

In dealing with armed dacoities, Madhavrao I. and Nana Fadnavis 
inflicted more cruel punishments than in the case of private murders. 
Mutiiation of hands and feet which never disfigured the annals of 
criminal administration up to 1760, were first ordered in Madhavrao’ s 
reign, and in Nana Fadnavis’s time, wholesale executions were or- 
dered of the criminals locked in the gaols and convicted of this 
charge. In one case, 20 men were beheaded, in another 13 men had 
their both hands and feet cut off, and in the third case, 18 men had 
either their hands or feet or ears cut off. These cruel punishments 
appear to have been extensively resorted to with a view to strike 
terror. Later on, these extreme penalties were inflicted even in cases 
of robberies, which did not come under the head of dacoities, or in 
which members of the criminal tribes were not concerned. 
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remaining 9 confiscation of property was the only punishment 
awarded. Out of the property confiscated, steps were taken to make 
compensation to the heirs of the murdered persons by making a grant 
to them out of the attached property. In the times of Madhavrao 
I, there were 7 cases of murder tried before him. Pines were levied 
in 3, and vatans were attached in the 3 other cases, and in one where 
the murderer was a Brahmin, confinement in the fort was ordered. 
In Nana Fadnavis’ time, capital punishment was awarded in two cases 
involving a number of criminals, and the other 6 cases of murder 
were disposed of by the award of imprisonment, fine and confiscation* 
In Bajirao IPs time, two cases of murder are mentioned in these 
Diaries, in which Brahmins were the offenders, and were sent to prison. 


Robbery, Adultery . 

The punishment for robbery generally was fine or imprisonment 
in the forts. For adultery in the case of women, the punishment was 
imprisonment with penal servitude in the forts or in the kothis, and 
in the case of men, imprisonment or fine. 
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Slaves . 

As regards women condemned to penal servitude, it may be noted 
that they lost their status, and were treated as slaves. Their pro- 
geny especially was regarded as the children of no father, but were 
only known by their mothers’ names. The ranks of these condemned 
slaves had accessions made to them of other persons from the lowest 
classes who lived by prostitution, and of children captured in foreign 
territory by Banjaris or Lamans who brought them for sale in the 
Peshwa’s territory. 

Slavery so recruited thus became a %ecognized institution, md 
men and women slaves were transferable like the dumb cattle from 
one owner to another for a money consideration. When the slaves 
grew old, some of them were released from prisons, and the private 
slaves were also set free by their owners for charitable considerations. 
The slaves on the whole appear to have been kindly treated, espe- 
cially those women slaves who were made to work in the Peshwa’s 
kothis, or in private houses. 

Casting evil spirits. 

There was one kind of criminal offence not known to our mod era 
code, but which seems to have been severely punished under the 
Peshwas. It refers to the charge of casting evil spirits, and offences 
under this head seem to have been an important feature of criminal 
administration, especially in the Konkan. In fact, under the last 
two Peshwas, regular officers with establishments were employed for 
the discovery and punishment of offenders who were accused of 
troubling their neighbours by the agency of evil spirits. It formed 
a part of the Police duty of the District officers to exterminate the 
evil spirits. 

Perjury , Cow-hilling . 

For perjury and forgery, the usual punishment was fine, and im- 
prisonment where fine could not be levied by reason of poverty. 
Cow-killing was punished severely. 

Other offences * 

False coinage, and offences regarding false weights and measures,, 
were punished with fines and imprisonment. Abduction and seduc- 
tion, theft, and cheating were punished by fines. This brief con- 
spectus of the way in which criminal justice was administered, will 
show that except under Nana Fadnavis, the administration of the law 
60 
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was never vindictive or cruel, but sympathetic, and mild to a degree 
unknown before or since. The punishments were adequate to the 



offence, but not too severe. Nana Fad navis'* administration was 
exceptional for the reasons stated above, and he appears to have been 
equally severe in the way in which he treated his political enemies. 

State prisoners. 

Sakharampanfc Bapu, who was at one time a pillar of the State, 
was imprisoned in the forts for the part he took in siding with 
Itaghoba Dada, and the same fate overtook Haghoba’s other friends, 
chiefly Parbhus, Raghunlth Hari, Baburao Had, &c. Nana Fad- 
navis’ s own near relative, More Baburao, was similarly sent to prison, 
and in Bajirao’s time Nana Fadnavis had himself to share the same fate. 
The strife of the parties seems to have been much more bitter in 
those days than was the case under the first three Peshwas. State 
prisoners were treated with leniency in those days. This generosity 
was not shown to the friends and followers of Eaghoba Dacia, or the 
Pretender’s followers, who were mostly Brahmins holding high offices. 

Police, 

As regards the Police, the Kamavisdar with his shibandi force of 
horse and foot, constituted the regular police defence of the country. 
In the villages, the Patel and Kulkarni and the Jaglias, or Rakhwal- 
dars consisting of Mahars and Mangs secured their own internal 
quiet, and in the larger villages or towns, each man had to do watch 
duty at the Chawdi by turns. 

City Kotwals . 

Besides the shibandis and the village police, kotwali establishments 
were organized for the detection and the punishment of crime, and we 
find that Kotwals were appointed at Poona, Nasik, Pandharpur, 
Nagar, Satara, Wai, Ahmedabad, Burhanpur, Trimbak, and other 
large towns. 

This Kotwali, 

This Kotwali establishment had also the charge of the con- 
servancy of the cities, and scavengers were provided and paid for by 
cesses levied from the house-holders. The appointment of scavengers 
made at Poona, Nagar, Pandharpur, Nasik, and other places. 
The Kotwals at Poona, Nagar, Pandharpur, Junnar, and Nasik had 
powers of Magistrates in miscellaneous cases which in the Districts 
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I Mints . 

I' ' 

5 In the miscellaneous departments, mints occupied an important 

i 1 place. 1 have treated the subject, of the Mints under the Maratha 

I rule in a separate paper read before the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Post , 

j. The post office did not occupy any recognized position under the 

I Peshwa’s rule. Special agencies were employed on particular occa- 

j sions, when the armies went to Hindustan or to the Karnatie. These 

| agencies consisted of special Jasuds or Hassids, who apparently took 

18 days to go to Delhi from Thalner, and 13 days from Maheshwar, 

!’ and they were paid handsomely, Rs. 3 a day, the amount being regulated 

inversely according to the number of days they took in the journey. 
When the Peshwas had to correspond with Calcutta, they sent 
| their Jasuds to Burhanpur, and thence they took on the post to 

I Benares, where an English officer, in charge of postal arrangements, 

j despatched the Peshwa’s post to Calcutta. In the wars in the Kar- 

5 natic, the Peshwas found it necessary to organize special postal arrange- 

ments from Poona to Badarni, and sixty men were employed to 
carry the daily post to and fro while the war lasted. Beyond these 
stray efforts, no regular post service for private or official use appears 
to have been maintained, and the private work was done by the 
employes of Sawkars who made these long journeys to carry remit- 
tances, at stated intervals, and took the private post of those who 
cared to correspond with their distant relations. 

Medicine. 

As regards medicine, the function of the State in the distribution 
of charitable relief was not recognized beyond the fact that well-- 
: known Hakims and Vaidyas were honoured with grants of villages-, 

j and were often supplied with other necessary help for the prepara- 

> tion of medicines. The Hakims were in requisition for the army, 

| and were valued chiefly as surgeons. There is only one mention 

" made of a Gujarathi native doctor who supplied medicines gratis at 

Masik, and was rewarded with a jahagir, which was continued to his 
| son, as he maintained the dispensary. There was another native 

j Vaidya for whom a sort of a botanical garden was provided for the 

- cultivation of rare drugs, and he was supplied with other help for the 

1 preparation of medicines from them. These scanty notices are all 

: that can be gathered from the Diaries as regards the way in which 

this most important State function of charitable relief was discharged. 
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Military 'pensions. 

The State was more liberal in the rewards it gave to soldiers who 
lost their lives in the battle-field. Hundreds of such cases are men- 
tioned in the Diaries* where the heirs of the deceased were rewarded 
with inams, or maintenance allowances were made to the widows and 
children, and in some cases, the office held by the father was con- 
ferred on the son. In making these awards, no distinction was made 
between Brahmins and Marathas, Hindus and Mahomedans. All 
those who had received wounds or had died in the service of the 
State, were generously treated without distinction. 

Beligious Charities . 

The same liberality was shown in the distribution of grants to 
religious charities. The bulk of the benefactions were conferred upon 
Brahmins as might be expected, but the old Mahomedan grants were 
continued to Dargas and Mosques, and many new grants were made 
to Mahomedans and even Christians, the last especially in the Konkan. 
There was a singular absence of any religious prejudice in the distri- 
bution of this charity. These De was than and Varshasan allowances 
granted by the State under the Maratha rule, make up a very large 
total exceeding many lakhs which attests the generosity of the State 
in this respect. 

Honorific Titles . 

Under Baja Shahu, the function of the State of granting honorific 
titles on deserving officials found considerable scope, and on the model 
of the Delhi Emperors high-sounding titles were freely bestowed on 
Hindu generals and commanders. Under the later Peshwas, this 
function was more sparingly exercised, and the honours conferred took 
the form chiefly of allowing the officer the dignity of riding in a 
Palkhi or having the permission to employ a person to hold an 
Abdagir, for which a separate allowance was made by the State. 

Encouragement to Trade . 

In regard to the encouragement of trade, the Diaries show that in 
Balaji Bajirao’s time, the Punna Diamond mines in Bundelkhand 
were worked to advantage under concessions granted by the Peshwa, 
Traders from Arabia were encouraged to settle in the Konkan ports. 
Their trade was chiefly in horses, and they were allowed to enter the 
territory free of customs duty. Similar favours were shown to the 
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European traders who sought admission into the country for their 
goods. Libera! concessions were made for enlarging the limits of 
the more prosperous towns by grants of land, exemptions, and V a tans 
to those who undertook to bring foreign settlers and induce them to 
build new houses, and open new bazars. The silk and embroidery 
industry of Poona was entirely due to the encouragement given to 
the foreign settlers from Barhanpur, Paithan, and other towns to 
come and live under the Peshwa’s protection on house-sites which were 
granted free to them. Individual merchants were encouraged in 
arge towns to open shops •with the help of Government advances. 

'Extension of Foona . 

The prosperity of Poona attracted a large number of people to 
come and settle there, of their own accord, so that Poona, which was 
before 1748 only a small Kasha town, developed into the proportions 
of a city, which it now exhibits in its 16 suburbs or Peths, all of 
them established by private citizens under State patronage, and 
named after the principal Sardars, or of the members of the Peshwa 
family. 

Encouragement of learning . 

Reference has already been made to the Dakshina grant paid to 
Shastris, Pundits and Vaidiks. This Dakshina was instituted in the 
first instance by the Senapati Khanderao Dabhade, and when on the 
death of that officer, his resources were curtailed, the charity was 
taken over by the State into its own hands. Disbursements increased 
from year to year, till they rose to 60,000 in Nana Fadnavis’s time. 
These Dakshina grants redeemed to a certain extent the reprehen- 
sible extravagance of Bajirao II.’s charities. Learned Sanskrit scho- 
lars from all parts of India, from Bengal, and Northern India, as also 
from the South, the Telangan, Dravid and the Karnatic, flocked to 
Poona, and were honoured with distinctions and rewards securing to 
them a position throughout the country which they highly appreciated. 
Some four lacs of rupees were annually disbursed by Bajirao II. in 
his charities. The ordinary Brahmins were served with food in the 
Ramana gathering, while the learned people who refused to take part 
in the miscellaneous assembly were invited to the Peshwa’s Palace 
and were honoured with shawls and money, gifts according to their 
tested merits. The amount thus spent came to a lac and a quarter. 
The remaining three lacs were spent on the Ramana charity. The 
result of this munificence brought credit to Poona as a city of learn- 
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ing, and this credit it continued to enjoy even after the downfall of 
the Peshwas, as long as the old Pathashala was maintained out of 
the Dakshina grant by Mr. Elphinstone and his immediate successors. 
Times have altered since then, and the Dakshina grant has been 
utilized for similar purposes which have popularized the study of 
Sanskrit literature and philosophy, among ail classes of students. 
No direct encouragement was given to other than the Sanskrit Pan- 
dits, but the Puraniks and Haridasas were regarded as being equally 
entitled to special grant with Vaidiks and Shastris, and these were 
noted for their command and skill in the exposition of the great 
Maratha poets. Rich Sardars patronized Marathi learning, as for 
instance, the great Maratha poet Moropant was patronised by the 
Baramatikar Joshis. As regards the lower classes, the national 
fondness for Pawadas and Lawanis, contributed to the rise of ballad 
and love poetry, and some of the most noted composers of this kind 
of literature derived encouragement from Bajirao’s support. These 
brief notices of the miscellaneous activities of the State will suffice 
to recommend the subject to the fuller consideration of those students 
of our past history, who might be inclined to pursue their researches 
further into the old record. 

Superstitions, 

Perhaps the most interesting and permanently useful information 
furnished by these records is that which relates to the social changes 
attempted by the Maratha Government. It is not to be supposed 
for a moment that the Brahmin leaders, who were entrusted with the 
government of the country, had not their full share of implicit 
belief in the superstitions of the time. Reference has already been 
made to the attempted regulations of the practice of exorcising evil 
spirits, whose agency was, it was believed, utilized by evil-doers to 
ruin their enemies. Belief in omens and prognostics was common to 
all classes. It is recorded that a student cut off his tongue, and 
another Gujarathi devotee cut off his head by way of offering it to 
the deity he worshipped, and in both the cases, the events were 
reported to the Government by the local officials, and large sums 
were spent to purify the temples and ward off the dangers threatened 
by these unholy sacrifices. People were filled with alarm when it was 
reported that an earthquake had disturbed the Kalyan Taluka. A 
fortress on the Ghats was believed to have suffered injury from the 
influence of evil sights, and another fortress a few years later, was 
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rendered unfit for occupation by the prevalence of an unaccountable 
disease. In all these three cases, steps were taken to pacify the ele- 
ments, by general purification. The donee of a Jahagir village 
prayed to Government to resume the grant, and exchange it for some 
other, as the gift became undesirable on account of the prevalence of 
the evil spirits. Partial and local famines gave frequent trouble in 
those days, and large sums were spent in employing Brahmins to 
drown the Gods, or pour water over them for days and weeks together. 
Sacrifice of buffaloes to a goddess at Trimbak which had been stopped 
^or some years, was resumed by the order of the Government at the 
instance of Brahmin devotees. When a man-eating tiger appeared 
on the Saptasliringi Hill in the Nasik District, the Kamavisdar was 
ordered to consult the pleasure of the Goddess, and if she consented, 
to employ men to shoot it. 

A lizard having fallen on the body of the idol at Pandharpur, a 
great penance was ordered in which Brahmins took part. The sale of 
cows to butchers was strictly prohibited throughout the country. 
Some Mahomedans, who were guilty of breaking the law, were severe- 
ly punished, and a Brahmin who cut off the tail of a cow, was sent 
to prison. The revival of the old Yajnyas, or great sacrifices, lasting 
over many days and weeks, was encouraged as being conducive to the 
prosperity of the State, and several large sacrifices were so patro- 
nized by the Government by the supply of all the necessary articles 
in cash and kind, costing several thousands of rupees. Shrines and 
temples multiplied in and about Poona, and the last portion of the 
Diary gives a list of some 250 temples which were of sufficient im- 
portance to receive State-help in 1810-1811* The relative popula- 
rity of the several deities will appear from the analysis which shows 
that there were 52 temples of Maruti, the attendant of Rama, while 
Rama himself had 18 places of worship. The temples dedicated to 
Vishnu were 9, to Vithoha 34, to Krishna as Balaji 12. Rama and 
Krishna incarnations had thus 73 places of worship. The most 
popular god with the Brahmins was Mahadeo, who had 40 temples, 
and Ganpati had 36 temples. Judged by the number of temples 
the worshippers of Shiva and Vishnu were thus nearly equal. The 
old aboriginal gods had in all 32 places of worship. The Devi had 
10, and there were 8 places of Mahomedan Dargas held in venera- 
tion, while Dattatraya had only one temple for his worship. 

Too great stress should not be placed upon the accounts given 
above of the popular beliefs and superstitions. They were in keeping 
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with the general condition of the country all over India, and no man 
or any body of men should be condemned for simply following the 
current of the time. The Peshwa’s government deserves credit for the 
inculcation of better principles and a more liberal social code adopted 
by them, and to the principal items of reforms attempted by that 
Government we may now fitly refer here with advantage. In those 
times of wars and troubles, there were frequent occasions when men 
had to forsake their ancestral faith under pressure, force, or fraud, 
and there are four well-attested instances in which the re-admission 
into their respective castes, both of Brahmins and Marathas, was not 
merely attempted, but successfully effected with the consent of the 
caste, and with the permission of the State authorities. A Maratha 
named Putaji Bandgar, who had been made a captive by the Moguls, 
and forcibly converted to Mahomedanism, rejoined the forces of Balaji 
Vishvanath, on their way back to Delhi, after staying with the Maho- 
medans for a year, and at his request, his re-admission with the con- 
sent of the caste was sanctioned by Baja Shahu. A Konkanastha 
Brahmin who had been kept a State prisoner by Haider in his armies, 
and had been suspected to have conformed to Mahomedan ways of 
living for his safety, was similarly admitted into caste with the ap- 
proval of the Brahmins and under sanction from the State. Two 
Brahmins, one of whom had been induced to become a Gosawee by 
fraud, and another from a belief that he would be cured of a disease 
from which he suffered, were re-admitted into caste, after repentence 
and penance. These two cases occurred one at Puntamba, in the 
Nagar District, and the other at Paithan in the Nizam’s dominions, 
and the admission of these Brahmins was made with the full concur- 
rence of the Brahmins under the sanction of the authorities. In 
regard to temperance, it may he noted that the Brahmin Government 
of Poona absolutely prohibited the manufacture and sale of liquors as a 
general principle of action, but it was practical enough to make excep- 
tions, when local necessities were pleaded by Bhandaries, Kolis and 
other communities in the territories conquered from the Portuguese in 
Bassein, C.howl, and other places. Exception was made in favour of 
these men, and the lower castes generally, but the order provided that 
Brahmins, Shenvis, Parbhus, and Government officers generally were to 
be strictly prohibited from the use of drink, and very heavy penalties 
were exacted from the offender who broke the law. Several Brahmins 
of Nasik who were Bharmadhikaris of the place, were suspected of 
having indulged in drink, and as they proved contumacious, they 
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were sent to forts, and were imprisoned there by way of punishment. 
A rich Maratha Patil in the Khed Taluka was warned once against 
the danger incurred by reason of his intemperate habits, and when 
this warning proved ineffective, half of his In am land, measuring one 
Chahur, was confiscated by way of punishment. 

As regards marriage reforms, it may be noted that Bajirao II® 
passed strict orders specially for the Konkan District and for Wai, 
prohibiting the sale of girls by the bride's father in consideration of 
marriage. Yery strict regulations were passed imposing fines equal 
to the amdunts received, upon one or both the parties and the 
marriage brokers. Apparently with a view to check the practice, 
Bajirao further ordered that no girl above 9 should remain unmarried, 
thereby claiming for the State to interfere in what is generally regarded 
as the province of the Shastras® In a few cases, where attempts had 
been made to marry young children by force, and the full rite was 
not completed, the Peshwas set aside the attempted marriages, and 
permitted the girls to he given to other more suitable persons. In 
one case where a marriage alliance had been formally settled, 
and the bridegroom was afterwards found to he suffering from 
leprosy, the Peshwa’s Government interfered. The betrothal 
was set aside, and the bride’s father was permitted to give 
his girl to whomsoever he chose. It is also well-known that on 
Sadashivrao B hail's disappearance on the battle-field of Panipat, his 
wife Parwatibai who survived him, was allowed to retain all the insignia 
of wifehood, till the day of her death, which took place in 1783, 21 
years after the disappearance of her husband, and the funeral rites of 
both the husband and wife were performed together on her death. This 
exhibition of chivalrous regard for the feelings of the lady in 
question, is to be noted, specially because, a Kanoja pretender had 
appeared in the meanwhile and claimed to be Sadashivrao Bhau 
himself, and had to he put down after great exertions by the 
Peshwa’s army. After being once put in prison, he had escaped, 
after some years’ confinement, and raised a rebellion in the Konkan, 
which was put down about 1776, and he was sentenced to be trodden 
under foot by an elephant, Narayenrao Peshwa’s widow was similarly 
allowed to remain without disfigurement for several years during the 
time she survived her husband’s death. Though the Diaries are silent- 
on the point, it is well-known that the efforts made by Par ash ar am- 
bhau Patwardhan on behalf of his widowed daughter to secure the 
consent of the Brahmins for her second marriage, found no opposition 
61 
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from the Peshwa. But Bhan had to give np his idea under pressure 

from his own female relations. 

As between caste and caste, the Peshwas held the balance evenly, 
even when the interests of the Brahmin priests were affected. The 
ri°ht of the Sonars to employ priests of their own caste was upheld 
against the opposition of the Poona Joshis. The claim made by the 
‘ Kumbhars ’ (potters) for the bride and the bridegroom to ride on 
horseback, was upheld against tlie carpenters, who opposed it. The 
K agars’ right to go in processions along the streets, which was opposed 
by the Lingayats, was similarly upheld. The right of the Parbhus to 
use Vedic formulas in worship had indeed been questioned in Nara- 
yenrao Peshwa’s time, and they were ordered to use only Puramc 
forms like the Shudras. This prohibition was, however, resented 
by the Parbhus, and in Bajirao II.’s time the old order appears to have 
been cancelled, and the Parbhus were allowed to have the Munja 
ceremony performed as before. A Konkani Kalal who had been put 
out of his caste, because he had given his daughter iu marriage to a 
Gujarathi Kalal, complained to the Peshwa, and order was given to 
admit him into caste. In the matter of inter-marriage, Balaji Bajirao 
set the example by himself marrying the daughter of a Deshastlia 
Sowkar named Wakhare, in 1760. The Peshwas in Shahu’s time 
issued order prohibiting alliances by way of marriages between second 
cousins, that is, the children of brothers and sisters, which practice 
seems then to have been in vogue in Konkan, and is possibly con- 
tinued to this day in many castes. The point to be regaraed in all 
these instances is not to be estimated by the actual success achieved, 
but by the fact that these native rulers interested themselves in these 
matters, and showed considerable liberality in the orders issueci by 
them to correct existing social evils. The right of the State to 
interfere in such matters was broadly claimed in one of these orders, 
when it was directed that when the Subha had ordered the exclusion 
of any person from his caste, the members of the caste had no right 
to take on themselves to set the order aside without reference to the 
Dewan, that is, to the State or the Central Authorities. In the case 
of those castes where ordinary punishments could not be inflicted by 
reason of their being Brahmins, or otherwise, the authorities under 
the Peshwa showed considerable skill in supplementing the more 
lenient and civil penalty by the employment of religious penances and 
fines. And it was in this connection that the order noted above 
was issued. 
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These brief notices of the social regulations attempted under the 
Maratha rulers with a view to promote the admission of converts, the 
practice of inter-marriage, the prohibition of the sale of girls, the 
enforcement of temperance, their policy in permitting second gift of 
girls informally married or engaged by force or fraud, and the claim 
made by them, to control the action of the castes and their independ- 
ence, and the enforcement of equality in the treatment of different 
castes, all these afford clear indications, that social reform was not a 
subject about which the native rulers were indifferent. They strengthen 
the view which the late Hon’ble Mr. Justice Telang first advo- 
cated in his ‘Gleanings from the Bakhars,’ that in this respect these 
rulers showed greater moral courage and liberality of sentiment than 
people are at present disposed to give them credit for, and that 
the advantages of English education may well be regarded as too 
dearly purchased, if our people, in this respect, show a more retro- 
grade tendency or greater weakness of the moral fibre than com- 
mended itself to our ancestors only a hundred years ago. These 
notes on the Peshwa’s Diary may fitly conclude here. 

The administration of the Peshwas compares favourably with that 
of the best Hindu or Mahomedan rulers of the time. It was want- 
ing, certainly, in the higher statesmanship of Akbar or Shiwaji, 
and it had the germs of its own dissolution implanted in it. Its fall 
was doomed when it lost touch of these higher traditions, and had to 
fight the race of life with a stronger power. But for the time it 
lasted the Government of the country was wisely and honestly admi- 
nistered on the whole, excluding, of course, the periods when internal 
dissensions disturbed the public peace. The hidden tendencies of 
caste exclusiveness and sacerdotal pride soon began to manifest them- 
selves, and to this was joined an utter incapacity to realize the claim 
of a higher civilization and to study the development of the arts and 
sciences, and the advantages of a liberal social polity, and a purer 
religion. Our failure to realize this higher life brought on the final 
collapse long before any outside influences were brought to operate 
upon us. This seems to be the moral which the study of these papers 
is fitly calculated to teach the inquirer into our past history, and it 
will be well if all of our writers and publicists would take that lesson 
to heart, and profit by it. 


To accompany the paper entitled “ The Cities of Inin as described in 
the old Pahlari" Treatise of Shatr&iha-i-IrSn by Jiranp Jamshed]i 
Modi, Esq., BA., published in No. L\ . of the Journal. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOMBAY BRANCH. 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Froji July 180? to December 1898. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 28th 
August 1897, 

Dr, P. Peterson, President, in the Chair* 

The Minutes of the previous Meeting were read and confirmed, 

Mr. A. M. T 0 Jackson read a paper on s< Two JSTew Valahlu Copper 
plates?* 

The President made remarks on the paper, and moved a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Jackson for the interesting paper he had read. 

The vote was carried with acclamation. 


A Meeting of the Society was held oa Monday, the 13th October 
1807. 

Dr. Peterson, President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. J. G.eraon da Ctinha read extracts from his p?pcr oir The Origin 
of Bombay, Illustrated with coins, copper-plates, and maps. 

Mr. T. J. Ilathornthwa'te moved a vote of thanks to Dr. da Cunha 
for the interesting paper he had read. 

Mr. R. P. K ark aria seconded the motion. 

The President with some remarks put the motion to the tote, and : 
it was carried with acclamation. 


A Genenl Meeting of the Society was field on Monday, the 22nd 
November 1897, 

Dr, J. Gerson da Gunha, on© of the Vice -Presidents, in the Chain, 
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It was resolved that the following papers and periodical be added 
to the Library — ■ 

“ Literature.” 

“ Public Opinion.” ‘ 

“ Political Science, Quarterly.” 

'‘Daily News” instead of “Westminster Gazette" 
“ Bookman.” 

“ Le Museon,” 

“ Fun.” 

That the following be discontinued— 

“ Champion, ” 

“ Statist.” 

“ Picture Politics.” 

A Meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday, the 11th January 
1898. 

. Dr. P. Peterson, President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Prof. M. Macmillan read a paper on “ Some Old Books in the 
Library.” 

On the proposition of Mr. L. Penny, seconded by Dr. J. Gerson 
da Cunha, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Macmillan for the 
interesting paper he had read. 


, OFFICIAL, LITER ABY, AND SCIENTIFIC® ill 

The annual meeting of the Society was held on Thursday* 
the 3rd February 1898. 

Dr. P® Peterson* President, in the Chair. 

The Honorary Secretary read the report for 1897® 

ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1897. 

MEMBERS® 

Resident .— During the year 1897, 58 gentlemen were elected 
Members of the Society and 1 Non-Resident Member came to 
Bombay. Twenty-seven members withdrew from the Society 9 
10 retired, 5 died and 2 having left Bombay desired to be 
transferred to the Non-Resident list. The total number of 
members at the close of 1897 was 287 against 272 in the 
previous year. Of these 52 were absent from India for the 
whole year or for portions of the year. 

Non-Resident * — Six new members were added to this 
class and two were transferred from the list of Resident 
Members. Two members resigned, 1 retired, 8 died, and 1 
having com© to Bombay was put on the list of Resident 
Members. The number at the end of the year on the roll 
was 53 against 52 at the end of 1897* Of these 3 were absent 
from India. — 

OBITUARY. 

The Society have to announce with regret the loss by death 
of the following members : — - 

RESIDENT. 

Vandravandas Purshotamdas, Esq, . - 

The Hon’ble Mr. Javerilal U. Yajnik. 

Karsandas Vallabhdas, Esq. 

J® Avent, Esq. 

Talabchand Manekchand, Esq. 



NON-RESIDENT* 

Dr. J. C. Lisbon. 

H. It. Ramchandrarno Apa Saheb, Chief of Jamkhandi 
W. C.Rand, Esq., L0.S, 

The Hon’ hi e Mr. Javeiilal Umiashauker, the Honorary 
Secretary of the Society, who died during the year, joined 
the Society in 1874, end was elected a member of the Com- 
mittee of Management in 1875. In 1886 he was appointed 
Joint Honorary Secretary, and in 1800 the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Society. He was the fiisfc native gentleman 
chosen for the post of Honorary Secretary. 

To the Journal of the Society he contributed the following* 


Notices of Hindu Tribes and Castes in Gujarat. 

Memoirs of the late Pandit Rhagwauhil Lid raj i. 

Mount Abu and the Jain Temples of Dnihvachi. 

At a meeting held in June, the Society placed on record 
the expression of their sorrow for the loss they sustained by 
his death and their testimony to the services rendered by him 
as their Honorary Secretary, 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

The following papers were read before the Society during 
the year : — 

The Zoroastrian Religion and Comte’s Religion of Humanity. 
By R. P. Karkaria, Esq. 

The Belief about the Future of the Soul among the Ancient 
Egyptians and Zoroastrians. By J. J. Mody, Esq. 

Two New Valabhi Cop per- plates. By A. M, T. Jackson, Esq. 

The Origin of Bombay. Illustrated with (Joins, Inscriptions 
and_Maps. By Dr, J, Gersou da Cunha, 

LIBRARY. 

Issues of Books . 

The issues of books during the year were 29,922 volumes « 
21,110 of new books, including periodicals, and 8,812 of old 
books. The issues in the previous year were 29,562 volumes ; 
19,594 of new books and 9,968 of the old. ' ' ' ' 
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The following is a detailed statement of the monthly issues 

Old Books. New Books* 


January 
February . 
'March 
April 
Mny 
J Uh© 

July 

August 

Sf-pt^mber 

October 

November 

leoembei* 


623 
6 o 9 
60 - 1 , 
622 
5 5.4 
857 
9 h 7 
916 
962 
6*4 
€ 3 $ 
SOI 


1.368 ■ 
1,014 
1,307 
1,654 
3 ,' 68 
1,^69 
2,iU9 
1 *88 
1,914 
1,H?S 
1,767 
1,397 


Total . 8,8-2 Total., 21 110 


The volumes of issnes of the old mid the r.ew boohs errn.nged 
according to classes are shovni in the subjoined table : - 


CutSSS. 


, Volumes. 


Nov Is, Borrancus and J aVs ... — - "* ‘ 

3i.gr.phy, and Poi>o*.al **r a Objects of the sair 

m?c llaimous and works on s*.\ew*i dv j 

II i*u oiv^H leal Memoirs and fBrono nvy 
Voyages, Tr.wds, Cvogiajdiv ar.d I* P*'4 ld J by 
U.iiViiOd, Lite ntu»e hud Ug’igion 
1 iilltlcs, Tulitica; Ke.mon.y &<;. •*-* 

pv, lidi ■Pbdt’rY and Dr n :it:c 'VO* KS *** 

Eiicyelo; JCi^ias, *» ... 

Grammatical .\Vo.*-.s, * iuua... 

Katar.il History, Mineralogy and CHm^tiy ... - •*_ 

Foreign Lite: at are ^ .. ••• *** *'* '* **[ 

IV oiks on Military Subjects 

Philology, Literary Hihto*y and Bill-ogiaphy 

Fine Arts and Arcbitectuie *•* . *** ” 

Classics '.•> »•* ■' r V\ 

Antiquities, Numismatics Heraldry, ... * 

Public Records, Government 1 nbl cation. , Ac. 

Metaphysics and Moral Philosoi hy ... 

Botanv*. Agriculture and Horticulture 

Logic; Rhetoric and Works relating to Education ... 

££ffiSSSU& M ». ~ - 

Medicine, Surgery and Physiology 


The issues ofPeriodicals during XS97 were 


Total... 


8 , 5 ans 

1 . 05 , 8 ; 

1 487 
979 
957 
619 
4;.'l 
4v> 
885 
2 m 

238 
240 
2 ui 
199 
Itl 
18 J 
I'd 
170 
1 59 
157 
13 J 
127 
103 
101 
98 


18,^3 

11,700 

29,922 


I 
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ADDITION'S TO THE LIBRARY. 

The additions to tlic Library during the year comprise in 
all 1,094 volumes or parts of volumes. Of these, 762 were 
added by purchase, and 832 were received as presentations 
chiefly from the Bombay Government, the Government of India, 
the Secretary of State for India, and the other local Govern* 
meats, and a few from individual authors and other donors. 
The number iu the preceding year was 998 ; 653 being 
acquired by purchase and 345 by presentation. 

Among the presentations is a valuable old work in Dutch 
in seven volumes published in 1727, on the Religious Rites, 
Ceremonies and Customs of all the Peoples of the World, pre- 
sented by Mr. Fakirchand Promchand, one of the members of 
the Society. 

The volumes of each class of books purchased by and presented 
to the Society during 1897 are shown in the following table: - 


Classes. 


Purchase, l.| D-eseufc- 

" Od. 


r Jheo!ocy und Ecol viasticul History 

Katurnl Tlieoloyy, Metaphysics, and Moral Philosophy „ 

■ hhHonc and Works relating to Education . ... 

Classics, Translations and Works illustrative of the Classics, 
Philology. Literary History and Bibliography ... 
History, Historical Memoirs and Chronology IM ... 

Politics, Political Economy, and Statistics 

Jurisprudence ... 

Public Peco.ds, Statutes, &c* ... , M ... 

Biography and Personal Narratives 
Antiquities, Numismatics, Heraldry and Genealogy 
Voyages, Travels, Geography and Topography ... 
English Poetry and Dramatic Works ... 

Novels, Romances, and Tales 
Miscellaneous and Works on several 
same Authors ... ... *„ 

Foreign Literature ... ... ... 

Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, Mechanics, and 
Astronomy ... ... ... 

Fine A*ts and Architecture ... 

Science of War and Military Subjects ... [[[ 

Natural History, Mineralogy, Geology, and Chemistry" 
Botany, Agriculture and Horticulture * 

Medicine, Surgery, Physiology, &c. 

Encyclopaedias, Periodical Works. &c. ... ,** 

Dictionaries, Lexicons, Vocabularies, "and Gramma 
tical Works 

Oriental Literature ... 


subjects of the 


Total.. 
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• A Catalogue of books added to the 'Library during the year, 
■with an index of subjects, is being compiled by the Librarian 
and will be supplied to members as soon as it is printed, 

NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 

The newspapers, periodicals and journals of Learned 
Societies subscribed for and presented to the Society were: — 

Literary Monthlies ... ... 15 

Illustrated ... ... ... ... ... ... 18 

Scientific and Philosophical Journals, Transactions of 
Learned Societies, etc, ... ... ... ... 89 

Reviews ... ... ... 13 

English Newspapers ... ... ... ... ... 21 

English and French Registers, Almanacs, Directories, 

etc. ... * » * ... ... ... ... ... lo 

Foreign Literary and Scientific Periodicals 12 

American Literary and Scientific Periodicals... ... 12 

Indian Newspapers and Government Gazettes ... 19 

Indian Journals, Reviews, etc.... ... ... ... 20 

In accordance with article XX of the Rules, a meeting of 
the Society was held in November for the revision of the list 
of newspapers and periodicals taken by the Society. 

At this meeting it was resolved to subscribe to “literature;” 
^Political Science Quarterly u Daily News ;P a Bookman 
“Le Museon” and to discontinue (< The Westminster Gazette;” 
** Statist;” “Picture Politics” and the “Champion” from the 
beginning of 1898, 

Coin Cabinet 

The accessions to the Coin Cabinet during 1897 were 15 
silver, 7 copper, and 10 of mixed metal, silver and copper, — in 
all 82 coins. Of these! silver coin was presented by the Chief 
Commissioner of Burmah and the remaining were presentations 
from the Bombay Government, the Madras Government, and the 
Punjab Government under the Treasure Trove Act, The total 
comprises 10 Gadhia coins of the mixed metal (silver and copper) 
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found at Kaira; 2 copper of Amed Shah, King of Gujerat* 
found in the Kaira District ; 5 copper belonging to the Eastern 
Chalukyan King, Vishnu Vardhan (A.D, 663-672), found near 
Yellamanetuli iu the Vizagapatam District* Madras; 1 silver 
belonging to the class of so called symbolical coins found in 
the Shwebo District* Burmah; and 14 silver, of Sabaktagin* one 
of the early members of the Ghaznavite dynasty found in the 
Banu District, Punjab. 

Journal . 

One number of the journal* No. 53, completing volume 19* 
with an index to the volume, was issued during the year. It 
contains papers contributed to the Society from August 1896 
to June 1897 and proceedings from duly 1396 to June 189 7 
with the Annual Pep >rt for 1 896, and Lsts of Members on tho 
roll at the end of IS 96, Tho Co nmitb *e have also arranged to 
issue an extra number containing a piper on the history of 
Bombay* by Dr. J. Gcrson da Cnnha, extracts from which were 
real at a meeting of the Society in October. The number wdl 
boillustrated with coins, inscriptions and maps and wilt bo 
provided with a special index. It is well advanced in the pres 
and will shortly be ready. 

The following is a list of Governments* Societies, Institu- 
tions, etc., to which the Journal of the Society is presented. 

Bombay Government; Government of In, ill ; G overrun mb of Ben ml ; 
Government of Madras ; Punjab Government ; Government, N.-W. Provinces 
and Oudh ; Chief Commis doner, Central Provinces ; Chief Commissioner, 
Coorg ; Resident, Hyderabad ; Chief Commissioner, Burmah ; Geological 
Survey of India; G. T. Survey of India ; 'Marino Survey of India ; Bengal 
Asiatic Sooie tv ; Agrioultur il Society of ImPa ; Literary Society of Madras ; 
Provincial Mt seam, Lucknow? Bombay University ; Madras University ; 
Punjab University ; R. A. Society, Ceylon Branch ; R. A. Society, North 
China Branch. ; the Asiatic Society of Japan ; Batavian Society of Aits and 
a Sciences. 

Strasburg Library ; Geographical Society, Vienna ; London Institution of 
Civil Engineers; Royal Geographical So ;iety, London ; Statistical Society, 
London;' Royal Astronomical Society ; Literary and Philosophical Society, 
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Manchester * Imperial Academy of Soienoe, St. Petersburg ; Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington; Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, Copenhagen; Royal 
'Society of Edinburgh; Deutsche Morgenlaudieche Gesellschaft, Leipzig; Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society^ Liverpool ; British Museum, London ; Royal 
Society, London; Royal Asiatic Society, Great Britain and Ireland ; Academie 
Real das Science de Lisboa, Lisbon ; Soci6t£ de Geographi© Commercial© de 
Bordeaux ; Socidtd de Geographie de Lyons; Hungarian Academy of Sciences; 
(Buda-Pest); Sociedad Geografica do Madrid ; Royal Dublin Society ; 
Sooidtd Geographie de Paris ; Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences ; 
United States Survey ; Kaiserliche Akademie der Wisse bsch aften , Vienna ; 
United Service Institution ; Minnesota Academy of Natural Science; India 
Office Library ; London Bible Society ; Vienna Orientalisch Museum ; Boston 
Society of' Natural History ; Mused Guimet, Lyons; Victoria Institution, 
London; Royal Institution, Great Britain; American Geographical Society ; 
American Oriental Society ; Hamilton Association, America ; Editor, Journal 
of Comparative Neurology, Granville, Ohio, IT. S. A. ; American Museum 
of Natural History ; Societe Asiatique, Paris ; Geological Society, London ; 
Royal Academy of Sciences, Amsterdam ; American Philological Association, 
Cambridge ; Royal University, Upsala (Sweden) ; Franklin Institute, Phila- 
delphia ; University of Kansas, TJ. S. A. 

Finance . 

A statement showing in detail the items of income and ex- 
penditure of the Society for 1897 is annexed to the Report. 

The actual receipts by subscriptions from members during 
the year under review, including arrears Rs. 50, amount to 
Bs. 10,304-3 4. The subscriptions in 1890 amounted to 
Its. 9,964. There was also received a sum of Rs. 2,000 on 
account of life subscription from 4 Resident Members, which 
has been duly invested in Government Securities in accordance 
with article XVI of the Rules, 

The balance to the credit of the Society in the Bank of 
Bombay at the end of the year was Rs. 1,233-2-1. The arrears 
of subscriptions which are due only from some of the non- 
resident members are Rs. 105. 

The invested funds of the Society amount to Rs. 13,500® 
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Lieut- Col. T. A. Freeman proposed and Professor 3EL M„ 
.Bhadkamkar seconded that the report for 1 89 7 be adopted and 
thanks voted to the Committee of Management, the Honorary 
Secretaries, and the Auditors for their services during the year. 
The proposition was carried unanimously* 

On the motion of Mr. J. Jackson, seconded by Mr, II. R. H. 
Wilkinson, it was unanimously resolved that the following 
members form the Committee of Management and Auditors 
for 1898. 

President : 

Dr* P. Peterson, M.A. 

Vice-Presidents : 

I>r. JJGerson da Cunha. Kharsetji Rustomji Kama, Esq. 

James MacDonald, Esq, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Candy, 

Members ; 

Dr. Atmaram Paudurang. Lieut. A. J. Peile, R.A. 

Dr. D. MacDonald. . F. C. Rimingfcon, Esq, 

Prof. M. MacMillan, B.A. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 

Rev. R. Scott, M.A. ' Strachey. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice M. G. Mrs. * Pechey-Phipson, M.D. 

Ranade, C.I.E. A. M. T. Jackson, Esq., M.A. 

The Hou’ble Mr. N, G. Chanda- Cumrudin Amiroodin, Esq, 
warkar, B.A., LL.B* F. R. Yicaji,Esq„ Bar. -at- Law, 

Dr. B. B. Grayfoot. Hon’ble Dr. Balchandra K, 

Rev. Dr, D, Mackichan, M.A. Bhatawadekar. 

J, T # Hathornthwaite, Esq., M.A. Rev. J. D, Oza&ne, M.A. 

Honorary Secretary : 

Rev. R. M. Gray, M.A, 

Joint Honorary Secretary % 

I)r, J, Gerson da Cunha, 

Honorary Auditors : 

Darasha Rafc&nji Chichgar, Esq. 

H. R. H. Wilkinson, Esq. 
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BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE 

GENERAL STATEMENT of Receipts and Disbursements 





Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 



Balance on the 81st December 1808 


1 ,144 0 4 

■ ■ y 


Subscription of Resident Members ... ... 

9,623 6- 0 


y ■...) 


Do. of Non-Resident Members 

097 8 0 


' 

. 

/ 


Do. of Resident Life Members 

2,000 0 0 




Do. in Arrears ... 

50 0 0 




Government Contribution 

4,200 0 0 




Sale-proceeds of Waste papers 

0 8 0 




Do. of Journal Numbers ... 

87 1 0 




Do. of Catalogues 

21 0 0 




Do. of Dupjicate Books... ... ... 

19 0 0 




Interest on Society’s Government Paper 

194 14 1 


■■ . 'j i'l 

F • 

i ' ...... 

V 1 

,, j 

■ j 

: 1 
, j 



16,893 5 1 



Total... Rs. 


18,037 5 8 


Examined and found correct. 

D. R. OHIOHGAR, ) , 

H. R, H. WILKINSON, J Audtt0 '»- 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

from Is/ January to ?Ast December 1897* 

Bs. a. p. 

Purchase of Books ... ... ... ... 3,065 12 0 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench Trubner & Co. — -j 
Books £ 42-15-1 1 as Bs. 676-1-9 ... ... j 

2,751 12 0 ! 

English Newspapers and Periodicals 1 
£ 130-17-9 = Rs. 2,075-10-8 J 

Subscription to Indian Newspapers ... ... 427 5 6 

Printing Charges . 621 0 0 j 

Binding do 715 5 10 

General do. ... ... 407 2 10 

Stationery * ... 95 2 3 

Office Establishment ... ... ... ... 6,075 9 0 

Postage and Receipt Stamps ... ... ... 72 5 11 

Shipping and Landing Charges., , ... ... 24 6 9 

Gas Charges IM ... ... 69 15 11 

Insurance Charges ... ... ... ... 312 8 0 

Grain Compensation ... ... 132 0 0 

Government Paper purchased ... ... ... 2,000 0 0 

Balance in Bank of Bombay ,,, ... ... 1,283 2 1 

Do. in hand ... ... ... ... ... 38 13 4 

Total... Rs. ...«•« 

Invested Fund, 

Government Paper of the Society ... ...10,500 0 0 

Premchand Royehand Government Loan Fund 3,000 0 0 


16,770 6 0 

1,266 ’l5 5 
18,037 5 5 


113,500 0 0 


B. M. GRAY, 
Honorary Secretary < 
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A meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the l7tli Feb- 
ruary 1898. 

Dr. P. Peterson, President, in the Chair, 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The President read extracts from a paper on Nripatunga’s Kavira** 
jamarga, contributed by Mr, K. B. Pathak, B.A. 

On the motion of the President a vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr. Pathak for the valuable paper he had contributed to the Society, 


A meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 17th March 
1898. 

Dr. P. Peterson, President, in the Chair. 

His Excellency Lord Sandhurst, Patron of the Society, was present 
at the Meeting. 

Minutes and proceedings of the last Meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

Mr, A, M. T. Jackson, M.A., I.C.S., read a paper on “ A New 
Chalukya Copper-plate from Sanjan.” 

The President having conveyed the thanks of the meeting to 
Mr, Jackson, said their thanks were also due to His Excellency the 
Governor for having honoured them with a visit at a time when un- 
usually heavy responsibilities devolved upon him. The rooms of the 
Society were among the too few meeting places of Englishmen and 
Natives, and he thought lie was not travelling beyond his function, 
if, in addition to conveying to Lord Sandhurst their thanks for his 
presence that evening, he assured him of their hearty sympathy in 
regard to the serious problems with which he had to deal concerning 
the present condition of the city. 

His Excellency the Governor said : Gentlemen, — It is on occasions 
like the present that the Governor finds his recreations, and I am 
sorry that I have not had time before to visit all the institutions of 
which I happen to be patron. Whilst I premise that this has been 
an opportunity of recreation, 1 think that if 1 had had to study, as 
Mr. Jackson has done, the copper-plate from Sanjan in my leisure 
moments, my recreation would not have been a light one. But I 
think I may say that I know more than many who are present this 
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evening of the Inscription which Mr, Jackson has transcribed and 
translated, because I used to find my Private Secretary in his leisure 
moments— and they were but few and far between — engaged in the 
preparation of this paper and the one he has previously read. His 
motto used to be 54 Late to bed and early to rise/’ and the Society 
now has the benefit of his industry. I can only say it has given rae 
great pleasure to come amongst you. I recognise that, as Professor 
Peterson has pointed out, this is one of the few places in which we 
find the various communities of the city meeting together either for 
recreation or for scientific research. I wish that these opportunities 
were more numerous, and I should like to have seen this room better 
filled than it is this evening ; but no doubt others have many occu- 
pations as well as myself, and the hours in which we can be out in 
the. open, air are so few, that we do not always feel inclined to spend 
a part of them at a meeting. Professor Peterson and gentlemen, it 
has given me great pleasure to be present, and I hope that on future 
occasions I shall be able to revisit the library. 

A meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 7th July 1898. 

Dr. P. Peterson, President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Business . 

1. To refer to the loss which has been sustained through the 
death of two Members of the Society, Dr. G. Biihier of 
Vienna and Dr. Atmaram Pandurang of Bombay. 

% To appoint two Trustees of the Society’s Government Secu- 
rities in place of Mr. J. Griffiths and the late Dr. Atmaram 
■ Pandurang. , 

The President, in referring to Dr. Biihier, said that ever since that 
scholar left India in 1880, he had kept up his connection with the 
Society, and his name would always stand high in the list of the 
scholars in whose connection with itself the Society took a just pride. 
.Dr. Bubler’s loss was the loss of the whole world of Oriental learning^ 
or, to be more precise, of that great branch of it which was concerned 
with India or with things Indian. He spent seventeen of the best 
years of his life in India. He came to India in 1863 in the twenty- 
sixth year of his age, and left it in 1880, still in the prime of life and 
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vigour* When he went to Vienna his influence grew with his years, 
and was at its height when the end came so quickly and so tragically* 
In that capacity his loss was irreparable. He had left no scholar 
behind him who could, in the same way and to the same extent that 
he did, interpret the East to the West and the West to the East, and 
stimulate the energies of each. When he came to Bombay he was 
the first holder of the then newly-established chair of the Oriental 
Languages in the Elphinstone College, in 1863. He was the son of 
the Lutheran pastor of Vorstell, near Nieuburg, in Hanover. In 
1855, at the age of 15, he entered the famous University of Gottingen. 
Benfey was his teacher in Sanskrit there, and Benfey always regarded 
him as his most distinguished pupil. After taking his degree at 
Gottingen in 1858, he spent three years in Paris, London, and Ox- 
ford, devoting himself to the study of the great collections of Sans- 
krit manuscripts in all three places. In October 1862, Biihler, who 
had at that time some temporary employment in connection with the 
Royal Library at Windsor, received the offer of the Bombay ap- 
pointment, eagerly accepted it, and began his Indian career in the 
spring of the following year. In the very next year he began, in con- 
junction with the Society’s late president, Sir Raymond West, the 
labours on that standard work on Hindoo Law, best known under 
the title of “West and Biihler.” With Dr. Kielhorn, he founded the 
Bombay Sanskrit Series— an undertaking which numbers now no 
less than fifty-six editions of the Sanskrit classics, edited in a uni- 
form critical method by European and native scholars. In 1868 the 
Government of India’s search for Sanskrit manuscripts was instituted 
largely at Dr, Biihler ’s instigation. In 1869 Dr, Biihler was ap- 
pointed Educational Inspector of the Northern Division. He threw 
himself into the work proper to that appointment with an energy 
that would have exhausted the strength of m ordinary man. He 
organised education in Gujerat, in illustration of which, it might be 
stated, that when he took that office there were 730 schools with 
47,000 scholars, and that when he laid it down, the respective num- 
bers had risen to 1,763 and 1,01,970. . .But in the midst of all the 
engrossing claims of his office work, his zeal and energy in collecting 
manuscripts, deciphering inscriptions, and editing classics never for 
a moment flagged. He did the work of two men, and did it as few 
u two men ’ could have done it. He threw a flood of light on the 
most remote history of this country by his work on inscriptions— 
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particularly the great Asoka Inscriptions. Probably the greatest 
single loss that bad been sustained by bis untimely removal was that 
they would never have the volume on the Ancient History of India, 
which it was his intention to contribute to the Indo-Aryan Encyclo- 
paedia he had left half-done. He began that great undertaking some 
six years ago, and was easily able to associate with himself in it some 
. thirty of the most eminent of living scholars in Europe, India and 
America. Dr. Biihler held the rich stores of knowledge he had 
with pains amassed as freely at the disposal of the Sanskrit world as 
at his own. He was entirely without the scholar’s jealousy. He 
was as eager to help another’s work as to get on with his own. He 
was full of encouragement for the beginner, to whom a little en- 
couragement often meant so much. In conclusion. Professor Peter- 
son moved that the Society place on record its sense of the loss it has 
sustained, in common with the cause of Sanskrit study everywhere, 
by the death of its late member, Dr. J, G. Biihler, and desired that 
a copy of the resolution be forwarded, with an expression of its? 
heartfelt condolence, to his widow and son. 

Mr. K. R. Kama seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. J. E. Abott, spoke of the sympathetic kindness with 
which Dr. Biihler had helped him and his fellow-students in their 
study at Vienna. 

Mr. Bodas supported the resolution, which was unanimously 
carried. 

The Hon. Mr. Chandavarkar moved that the Society place on 
record its sense of the loss it has sustained in the death of one of its 
members, Dr. Atmaram Pandurang, who was also a member of the 
committee for a number of years, and desired that a copy of the 
resolution, with a letter of condolence, should be sent to the members 
of his family. Mr. Chandavarkar said that he had known the late 
Dr* Atmaram for many years past, and could testify from, his inti- 
mate acquaintance with that gentleman, that he was the most earnest 
and enlightened of Hindoo reformers. Several years ago Dr. Atma- 
ram had co mo to the conclusion that mere secular reform; would, not. 
do, and that religious reform was necessary to the well-being of the 
community. In this connection Mr. Chandavarkar cited the instance 
of a society established about thirty- fiv^ or forty years ago, consisting 
of some Hindoo friends, with the express object pi getting *id of the 
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barriers of caste. The members of it had pledged themselves to 
drink the water and eat the bread brought to them by members of 
alien communities. Despite this Dr. Atmaram was convinced that 
religious reform was the most ueceessary of all. In the year 
1867 the Par th ana Samaj was started, and a more consistent, en- 
lightened, and liberal religious reformer never existed, as a staunch 
and steady supporter of the Samaj, than the late Dr. Atmaram. He 
(.the speaker) had not come across another man who wa& more 
animated by religious zeal, fervour, and influence than Dr, Atmaram, 
who, even in the midst of family affliction, never allowed his spirit to 
be crushed, but continued to perform his duties to his fellow-men 
without fail or flinch. As president of the Partbana Samaj, hi s 
conduct was admirable and exemplary ; for instance, his humility and 
self-abnegation. He was learned in his own way, and until Aprs] 
last he always refused to undertake or conduct religious service, or to 
deliver lectures before the Samaj assembly, remarking that he was 
born to learn and not to teach. He was so much respected that h e 
was called by the honoured designation of “ Dada 5 ’ (father), and 
when he consented, on the last anniversary of the Samaj, to conduct 
the service and deliver a lecture, he was chaffed at by the younger 
members for infringing the rule he had up till then imposed upon 
himself. To this he replied that he felt that it was his last year. A 
third point in his character was his nobleness, by which was meant 
his being entirely free from the spirit of vindictiveness, and he always 
instilled into the minds of others the principle of * 4 try to love your 
enemies/* In those and in other respects he was a guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend to the members of the Samaj. He was the friend of 
all, and walked in the footsteps of such eminent religious reformers 
as Keshub Chundar Sen and Pratap Chundar Muzumdar. 

Mr. J. S. Sanzgiri seconded the proposition. 

The Rev. Dr. Mackichan, in supporting it, remarked that it would 
not be proper to allow the proposition to go forth without some ex- 
pression of feeling on the part of those who were not Dr. Atmaram’s 
countrymen, but who felt drawn to him by affectionate ties. Every 
one found in Dr. Atmaram the gentlest and most loveable of men, 
and it was inconceivable that he could have made a single enemy. His 
(Dr. Maekichaffls) contact with Dr. Atmaram, which extended over 
twenty years, had always given him that impression, for in Dr. Atma- 
ram was typified and exemplified the gentle character of a gentle 
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race. His readiness ami willingness to help in the interest of -stu- 
dents, even at a certain inconvenience .to himself in his old age, in 
times of their sickness and difficulty, could not be sufficiently pro- 
claimed or praised, and he was one of the best types of earnest men 
found by Europeans in India, working for the amelioration of the 
condition of fellow-men. Any one who came in contact with him 
must have known that his life was both elevated and chastened by a 
-true religious influence, mid that equability of temper and mind was 
the sole cause. Those who knew the Doctor well and long would 
-assuredly much miss him, and very much regret the loss to the com- 
munity of which he was an honourable and distinguished ornament. 

Mr. Chandavarkar’s motion having been unanimously agreed to, it 
was resolved, on the motion of Professor MacMillan, seconded by 
Mr. K. It. Kama, that the Hen. N, G. Chanda varkar and Mr. James 
MacDonald be appointed trustees of the Society’s Government Secu- 
rities in place of Mr, J. Griffiths and the late Dr. Atmararn Pan- 
durang. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 17th Novem- 
ber 1898. 

Di% P. Peterson, President, io the Chair.. 

'The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Rev. J. E. Abbott then read a paper on a i( Preliminary* Study of 
the Chhatrapati Coins.” 

On the motion of Mr. M. R. Bodas, seconded by Mr. S. T. 
Bhandare, a vote of thanks was passed to Rev. Abbott for the 
interesting paper he had read. 


A General Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 24th 
November 1898. 

•Dr, J. Gerson da Cunha, Vice-President, in the chair. 

It was resolved that the following papers and periodicals be taken : — 
University Magazine and Free Review. 

Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, 

Royal. 

* Will be published in the next number of the Journal. 
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Cosmopolis. 

The Advocate of India. 

Champion. 

India. 

That the following be discontinued. : — 

Fun. 

Weekly Edition of the London Times. 

; Literature, 

Bulletin de la Soci 'fo Geologiqne de France. 
Revue Critique. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 15th 
December 1898. 

Dr. J. Gerson da Cunha, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

A paper* on the FFavasari Copper-plate Charter of the Gujarat 
Rashtrakuta Prince Karkka L, by Mr. B* R, Bhaudarkar, was read. 

. On the motion of Rev. J. E. Abbott, seconded by Mr. S. T. Bhan*® 
dare, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. D, R. Bhaudarkar for the 
interesting paper he had contributed to the Society. 

* The Paper will be published in the next number of the Journal, 
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LIST OF PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY, 

(From July to December 1897.) 

Titles of Boohs. Donors. 

Accounts, Trade and Navigation, British India, 1897-98. 

Government o£ India. 

Administration Report, Ajmere, Merwara, 1895-96. 

Government of India. 

— — Report, Baluchistan Agency, 1896-97. 

Government of India. 

— Report, Central India Agency, 1896-97. 

Government of India. 

— — — Report on the Persian Gulf, Political Residency and 

Mask at Political Agency, 1896-97. 

Government of India. 

. — — — — Report, P. W. Department (General Branch) and 

(Irrigation) for 1896-97. 

Bombay Government. 
Report, Rajput ana States, 1896-97. 

Government of India. 

Agreement between Great Britain and China, signed 4th February 
1897, at Peking. 

Secretary of State for India. 
Agricultural Ledger, Nos. 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 (1897). 

• Government of India. 

American Museum of Natural History, Report, 1896. 

Smithsonian Institute. 

Annual Report of the Reformatory School at Yerrowda, 1896. 

Government of Bombay. 
Archeological Studies Among the Ancient Cities of Mexico, 
Part II. 

Smithsonian Institute. 

— - Survey of India, Bower Manuscript. Parts III. to 

YU. 

Government of India. 

- Survey of India, N. S., Yol. XIX., List of Antiqua- 

rian Remains, Central Provinces and Berar. 

Government of India. 


Assam Code. 

A V AS Y AK A-Er zahlungen « 

Bombay University Calendar, 1897-98. 


Government of India. 
German Oriental Society. 
Bombay University. 
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Titles of Books. Donors, 

Brief Sketch, Meteorology, Bombay Presidency, 1890-97. 

B ombay G overnmen t • 

Catalogue, Arabic MSS., Berlin Library. 

Berlin Library. 

— India Office Library, VoL II., Part I. 

Secretary of State for India. 
of Greek MSS., Berlin Library. 

Berlin Library s 

of Hebrew MSS., Berlin Library. 

Berlin Library. 

— — Sanskrit Manuscripts, Calcutta, Sanskrit College. 

Bengal Government, 

Banish Arctic Expeditions (Hak. Soc»)- 

Bombay Government. 

East India, Accounts and Estimates, 1897-98. 

Secretary of State for India. 
Famine and Relief Operations in India, Mo. 4. 

Secretary of State for India. 

Final Report, Agricultural Chemist to the Government of India. 

Government of India. 

Indian Cotton Duties, Report, 1896-97, 

Bombay Government. 

Madras University Calendar, 1897-98. 

Madras University. 

Manual, North Arcot District. 

Madras Government. 

- — South Canara District. 

Madras Government. 

Notes exchanged between Great Britain and Siam. 

Secretary of State for India. 

— — on the Cultivation of Lucerne and Guinea Grass for Fodder. 

Government, N.-W. P* 

— — - on Taccination in the Bombay Presidency, for 1896-97. 

Bombay Government. 


The Author, 
Punjab University 


Physiognomy Illustrated. By Joseph Simms, M.D. 

Punjab University Calendar, 1897-98. 

Rail, and River-borne Trade, Punjab, 1897, 

Punjab Government. 

Report, Archaeological Survey Circle, N.-W. P. and Oudh, 1896-97. 

< Government N.-W. P., and Oudh. 
Bombay Factories, 1898. 

Bombay Government* 


PRESENTS TO THE U BRAKY* 
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Report, Bombay Mill-Owners' Association, 1896. 

Mill- Owners* Association . 
*— Bombay Veterinary College, 1896*97. 

Bombay Government. 

— — - — — Botanical Survey of India, 1896-97. 

Government of India, 

— — — Civil Justice, Punjab, 1896, 

Punjab Government, 

— Civil Veterinary Department, Bombay Presidency, 1896-97. 

Bombay Government* 

- — » — - — Criminal Justice, Punjab, 1896. 

Punjab Government. 

— Customs Administration, Bombay, 1896-97. 

Bombay Government. 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency, for 

1896-97. 

Bombay Government, 

— Dispensaries, Punjab, 1896, 

Punjab Government. 

— — External Land Trade, Punjab, 1896-97. 

Punjab Government. 

— External Land Trade, Sind and British Baluchistan, 1896-97. 

Bombay Government. 

- — — — * Forest Department, Madras, 1895-96. 

Madras Government. 

Income Tax Administration, Punjab, for 1896-97. 

Punjab Government. 

— Internal Trade, Punjab, 1896-97. 

Punjab Government. 

« — Jail Department, Bombay, 1896, 

Bombay Government. 

Madras Government Museum, 1896-97. 

Madras Government* 

— — — * Meteorological Department, Government of India, 1896-97. . 

Government of India. 

— — — Mofussil Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries, Bombay, 1896. 

Bombay Government. 

- Municipal 'Commissioner,' Bombay,' 1896-97.. \ 

Municipal Commissioner. 

«— Northern India Salt Revenue Department, for 1896-97. 

Commissioner, Northern India, Salt Revenue. 

> — of the inspection of Mines in India, 1895-96. 

'V- 1 ' :--'.;Q6verittmen : i>--of Xzk.dia f 
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Titles of Books. Donors . 

Report on the Excise-' Administration of the Punjab, for 1896-97. 

Punjab Government. 

— on the Recent Determination of the Longitude of Madras. 

Superintendent of G. T. Survey. 
Police Administration, Punjab, 1896, 

Punjab Government. 

Police, Bombay, 1896. 

Bombay Government. 

— Port Trust, Bombay, 1896-97. 

Chairman, Port Trust. 

— . Provincial Museum, Lucknow, 1896-97. 

Government 1ST.-W. P. 

: Public Instruction, Punjab, 1896-97. 

Punjab Government. 

— Bail and Road-borne Trade, Bombay Presidency, 1896-97. 

Bombay Government, 

— - Railway Department, Bombay, 1896-97. 

Bombay Government, 

— Registration Department, Punjab, 1896-97, 

Punjab Government. 

Salt and Continental Customs Department, Bombay Presi- 
dency, 1896-97. 

Bombay Government 

— — Salt Department, Sind, 1896-97. 

Bombay Government. 

— Sanitary Administration, Punjab, 1896. 

Punjab Government. 

— Sanitary Commissioner, Bombay Government, 1896. 

Bombay Government 

— Sanitary Measures, in India,* 1895-96, 

Secretary of State for India, 
Stamp Department, Punjab, 1896-97. 

Punjab Government. 

— Survey of India Department, 1895-96. 

Government of India® 

— Trade and Navigation, Aden, 1896-97. * 

Bombay Government. 

* — Taccination, Punjab, 1896-97. 

Punjab Government® 

- — — — Working of the Thagi and Dakaiti Department, 1896. 

Government of India. 

Returns, Rail and River-borne Traffic, Sind, 1897. 

Bombay Government. 
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Returns, Rail-borne Trade, Bombay Presidency, 1897.. 

Bombay Government. 

Review of the Trade of India in 1898-97® By J. E. O’Conor. 

Government of India. 

Revision Survey Settlement, Chorasi Taluka, Surat® 

Bombay Government. 

Statement, Moral and Material Progress of India, 1895-98. 

Secretary of State for India. 

— Trade and Navigation, Bombay Presidency, 1898-97. 

Bombay Government. 

— Trade and Navigation, British India for 1896-97, 2 Yols. 

Government of India. 

Statistical Abstract, British India, 1886-87 to 1895-96.- 

Secretary of State for India. 
Survey Settlement, Talukadari Estates, Halol Taluka, Panch Mahal* 

Bombay Government. 

Taittiriya Samhita, Ycil. Y. 

Mysore Government. 

Tide Tables, Indian Ports, 1898. 

Government of India. 

United Stateg, Bureau of Ethnology, Report, 1892-93-94. 

Smithsonian Institute, 

Year Book, United States Department, of Agriculture, for 1898. 

N. S. Department of Agriculture, 


January to December 1898. 

Account of Plague Administration, Bombay Presidency, 1896-97. 

Bombay Government**- 

— « of Trade by Rail and River in India, 1896-97. 

Government of India. 

Acts, Government of India, 1897. 

Government of India. 

Administration Report, A3 mere, Merwara, 1896-97. 

Government of India. 

« — — — Report Bengal, 1896-97; 

Bengal Government. 

Report, Bombay Presidency, 1896-97. 

Government of Bombay. 

— — . — «•» - — — * Report, Burma, 1890-97 . 

* Chief Commissioner, Burma. 

Report,- Hyderabad- Assigned Districts, 1896-97. 

Resident, Hyderabad,. 
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Titles of Boohs. Donors. 

Administration Report, Madras, 1896-97, 

Madras Government. 

• — — ~ • Report, N. W. Provinces and Oudb, 1896-97. 

Government, N.-W. Provinces, 
— — » — — Report, Punjab, 1896-97- 

Punjab Government. 

— — ■ — — — — — Report, Rajputana States, 1897-98. 

Government of India. 

- — — — * Report, Railways in India, 1896-97. 

Secretary of State for India* 

— — — — Report, Railways in India, Part II., 1896-97. 

Government of India, 

Agricultural Ledger No. I., 1898. 

Government of India. 

- — - — — - — — Ledger Nos. 6 and 7 (1898). 

Government of India. 

— Ledger Nos. 9, 10 and 11 (1898). 

Government of India. 

~ , Ledger Nos. 12 and 13 (1898). 

Government of India. 


• Ledger No. 17 (1897). 

• Ledger No. 19 (1897). 

• Ledger No. 20 (1897). 


Government of India. 


Government of India. 


Government of India. 


Ledger Nos, 2 to 5 (1898). 

Government of India. 

— — — — — — Statistics, British India, 1892-93 to 1896-97, 

Government of India. 

American Museum of Natural History Report, 1897. 

The Museum. 

Annual Report of Reformatory School at Yerrowda 1897. 

Bombay Government. 

Annals, Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, YoL Till.,- — Orchids of 
the Sikkim Himalaya, 2 parts. 

Superintendent, Botanic Gardens, Calcutta. 
Archeological Survey of India, Mogul Architecture, Fatehpur Sikri, 

. Part III, ■ 

Government of India. 

— — - Survey of India, Monumental Remains of the Butch 

East India Company in the Presidency of Madras. 

Madras Government, 
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Titles of Books, Donors. 

Archeological Survey, Western India, Report, 1896-97, 

Bombay Government, 

B. B. and 0- I, Railway Guide, 1st Quarter 1898, 

B. B. and 0. 1. Railway, 

Bax Motlibax M. Wadi a, 

N. M. Wadia, Esq, 

Bombay University Calendar, 1898-99, 

Bombay University, 

Brief Sketch Meteorology, Bombay Presidency, 1897-98, 

Bombay Government. 

Catalogue, Japanese Books and MSS., British Museum. k: • 

Trustees, British Museum. 

- — “ — ■— — ' of Chinese Books and MSS. 

Lord Crawford. 

Christian Topography of Cosmas (Hak. Soc.) 

Bombay Government. 

Chronological Tables and Index to Indian Statutes. 

Government of India. 

Coins of the Bahamani Dynasty. By Dr. O. Codrington. 

The Author. 

Bxnkard, Yol. Till. By Dastur P. Sanjana. 

The Author. 

2 t 

Dr. J. Bayer, on the Value of — — : c — t 2 dt. 

VII. o 

The Author. 

East India, Accounts and Estimates, 1898-99 — Explanatory Memo. 

Secretary of State for India 

— India, Accounts and Estimates, 1898-99. 

Secretary of State for India. 

India Cantonment Act and Regulation. 

Secretary of State for India. 

— India (Cantonment Regulations), Instructions on. 

Secretary of State for India- ' 

- — — India (Contagious Diseases), Nos. I and II. 

Secretary of State for India* 

— * India Currency. 

.Secretary of State for India. 
— - India Disbursements of Home Treasury. 

Bombay Government. 

* India Estimates 1897-98, v 

' Bombay Government. 

— India Financial Statement, 1898-99. 

Secretary of State for India. 
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East India Home Accounts, 1896-98. 

Secretary of State for India. 

India (Income and Expenditure), 1886-87 to 1896-97* 

Secretary of State for India. 

- — India (Post Office Act 1898). 

Secretary of State for India. 

India (Opium) Report, 

Secretary of State for India, 

Epigraphia Carnatiea, Yol. IT, 

Mysore State, 

Excise Administration, Punjab, 1897-98* 

Punjab Government. 

Factory Report, Bombay Presidency, 1897. 

Bombay Government* 

Famine and Relief Operations in India, 1897-98. 

Secretary of State for India. 
— — — — and Relief Operation in India, Further Papers. 

Secretary of State for India* 
Final Settlement Report, Kohat District, 1896. 

Punjab Government. 

Finance and Revenue Accounts, Government of India, 1896-97. 

Government of India. 

Further Papers Relating to Outbreak of Plague in India, 1?98. 

Secretary of State for India. 

General Report of the Geological Survey of India, 1897-98* 

Superintendent, Geological Survey, 
Geological Atlas, United States (26 Parts), 

U. S. Geological Survey. 

Handbook of Commercial Products Ho. 10. 

Government of India. 

Hand List of Oriental MSS* 

Lord Crawford. 

Heaven and Hell. 

Swedenborg Society. 

- — — — and Hell by Swedenborg. Translated into Urdu. 

Swedenborg Society. 

and Hell. Translated into Persian. 

Swedenborg Society. 

Indian Cotton Duties Report, 1897-98. 

Bombay Government. 

Irrigation Revenue Report of the Bombay Presidency, Parts I. 
and II. 


Bombay Government. 


PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY® 
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Irrigation Revenue Report, Sind, 1896-97, 

Bombay Government. 

Journal of the First Yoyage of Yasco da Gama. 

Bombay Government. 

Judicial and Administration Statistics, British India, 1896-97. 

Government of India. 

SCavya Prakash Translated into English, by Ganganatk Jha. 

The Translator® 

List of Bombay Grasses and their uses, by Dr. J. 0. Lisboa. 

Bombay Government® 

• — “ of British Enactments in Force in Native States. 

Government of India. 

* of MSS., Printed Books, &c. 

Lord Crawford. 

Local Rules and Orders under the Enactments Applying to Bombay, 
Yol.IL 

Bombay Government, 

Madras University Calendar, 1898-99. 

Madras University® 

Magnetical and Meteorological Observations, Bombay, 1896. 

Bombay Government. 

Manual of the Geology of India. By Ball, 2nd Edition, Part I. 

Government of India. 

Mantjale e Glassario. 

Institute Oriental. 

Military Operations, N.-W® Frontier of India, 2 Yols. 

Secretary of State for India, 
Minutes of Evidence taken before the Indian Currency Committee, 
Part I. 

Secretary of State for India, 

Missouri Botanical Garden Report, 1897. 

Director, Missouri Botanical Gardens. 
Monograph on Buddha Sakhya Muni’s Birth Place in Nepalese Tarai 

Government of India, 

Notices of Sanskrit. MSS., Bengal Second Series, Yol. I., Parts 
I. and II.' , 

Ooveriimerit* 


NOTES on Yaccination in Bombay Presidency. 


Bombay Government. 

Notes on the. Ancient Geography of Asia by Nobin Chandra Bass. 

The Author® 


PARERS RelatingSurvey Settlement, 
Taluka, Punch Mahal-. 


Talukhdari Yillage, Jhalod, Dohad 
Bombay Government. 
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Titles of Bools . * Donors, 

Papers Relating to Revision Survey Settlement, Olpad Taluka, Surat, 

Bombay Government, 

- — — - Relating to Survey Settlements, Yellapur, Kanara. 

Bombay Government, 

— — — - Relating to the Provincial Service, 1888-96, 

Government of India. 

Plague of India, 1896-97. 

Government of India. 

Police Report, Bombay Presidency, 1897. 

Bombay Government. 

Portfolio of Indian Architectural Drawings. 

Government of India. 

Proceedings, Council of the Governor of Bombay, 1896. 

' Bombay Government, 

* Legislative Council, Governor-General of India, 1896. 

Government of India. 

Progress Report of Forest Administration in Punjab, 1896-97. 

Punjab Government, 

Publications, British India, 1896. 

Government of India. 

Punjab University Calendar, 1898-99. 

Punjab University, 

Rail and River-borne Trade, Punjab, 1897-98. 

Punjab Government. 

and River-borne Traffic, Sind, 1896-97. 

Bombay Government. 

Raskusxjmakar, a Book on Rhetoric in Hindi, by the Honourable 
Maharaja Pratap Narayan Singh. 

_ The Author. 

Recent Epidemics of Plague in Bombay. By H. M. Birdwood. 

The Author. 

Records, Botanical Survey of India, Yol. I., Nos. 9, 10, 11. 

Government of India. 

Report, Abkari Department, Bombay, 1896-97. 

Bombay Government. 

■ — ” — — Administration, Customs Department, Sind, 1896-97. 

Bombay Government. 

American Historical Association, 1896. 

Smithsonian Institute. 

- Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1897. 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 
Bombay Jail Department, 1897. 

Bombay Government. 


PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 
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Titles of Books. Donors. 

■d^pobt Bombay Millowners’ Association for 1897. 

" 1 Millowners 5 Association. 

_ Bombay Hague Committee, 1st July 1897 to 30th April 1898. 

’ “ 5 " Bombay Government, 

. ~ - Bombay Port Trust, 1897-98. 


w 

Bombay Government, 
Port Trust, Bombay. 


Bureau of Etlmology, U. S., 1894-95. _ 

Smithsonian Institute, 

- Chemical Analyser to Government of Bombay, 1897. 

Bombay Government. 

. Civil Justice, Punjab, 1897. Rmjab Government, 

- Civil Medical Institutions in the City of Bombay, 1897. 

Bombay Government. 

- Criminal Justice, Punjab, 1897. Pan j ab Government. 

- Department of Land Records and Agriculture, 1896-97. 

1 Bombay Government. 

- Director, Botanical Survey of India, 1897-98. 

Government ot India. 

- Director of Public Instruction, Bombay Presidency, 1896-97. 

director oi * Bombay Government. 

- Dispensaries, Punjab, 1897. Punjab Government. 

- Entomd L»d iw« of ft. 

_ m w *»*>. 

- BW Bomta, ^» a “^®4 97 GoT ,„ menl . 

- Forest 1U- P “ ia ““ 7 'Si 7 Go,™™t. 

_ Income b 1 “'® 1 GoYe „»„t. 

_ Loom. T« Operations, BomW ““Ln.nt. 

- Indian Law Commission, 1879. Government of India. 

- Land Records, Agriculture, Punjab, 189 ®'®^ ab Goverm nent. 

- Land Revenue Administration, ^^’g^yGovemment. 

- Lucknow Provincial Museum, 1897-98. 
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Titles of Boohs , Donors. 

Report, Lunatic Asylums, Bombay Presidency, 1897. 

Bombay Government, 

* — - Lunatic Asylums, Punjab, 1897* 

Punjab Government. 

*— — — Mofussil Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries, Bombay Presidency, 
1897. 

Bombay Government. 

- — — - — * Municipal Taxation, Bombay Presidency, 1896-97. 

Bombay Government. 

* — — Nortliern-India, Salt Revenue, 1897-98. 

Commissioner, IN. I. Salt Revenue. 

— of tlie Administration of the Local Boards for 1896-97. 

Bombay Government, 

■ I ' — — of tlie Bombay Veterinary College, 1897-98, 

Bombay Government. 

— — — of tlie Inspection of Mines in India. 

Government of India* 

of tlie Working of Municipalities, Punjab, 1896-97. 

Punjab Government, 

— on Bubonic Plague in Bombay by W. P. Gatacre, 1896-97. 

Bombay Government. 

* — on the Natural History Results of the Pamir Boundary 

Commission. 

Government of India. 

on the Sanitary Administration, Punjab, 1897. 

Punjab Government. 

— on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts, in the Bombay Pre- 

sidency, during the year 1887-88, 88-89, 89-90 and 1890-91. ■ 
Director of Public Instruction, Bombay. 

on Vaccination, Punjab, 1897-98. 

Punjab Government. 

— Opium Department, Bombay Presidency, 1896-97. 

Bombay Government. 

* P. W. Department, Bombay Presidency, Military Works, 

1897-98. 

Bombay Governments 

i — — - P. W. Department, Bombay Presidency, for 1897-98, with 
Supplement. 

Bombay Government. 

— Police Administration, Punjab, 1897. 

Punjab Government. 

Police of the Town and Island of Bombay, 1897. 

Bombay Government. 
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Report, Rail and River-borne Traffic, Sind, 1S97-98. 

Bombay Government * 

_ . Railway Department, Bombay, 1897-98. 

Bombay Government. 

_ — — Railways in India, 1897-98, Part I. 

Government ox India. 

■■ — Registration Department, Bombay Presidency, 189/ -98. 

Bombay Government. 

__ Registration Department, Punjab, 1897. 

Punjab Government. 

- — - Revised Settlement, Kangra Proper. 

Punjab Government. 

. Sanitary and Vaccination, Rajputana, 1896. 

Government of India. 

Sanitary Commissioner, Government of Bombay, 1897. 

Bombay Government. 

„, Stamp Department, Bombay, 1897-98. 

Bombay Government, 

Stamp Department, Punjab, 1897-98. ^ Yenm ^ 

Survey of India, 1 896-97. Government of India. 

Talukdari Settlement Officer, 1896-97. 

Bombay Government. 

Tra de and Navigation, Bombay Presidency, 1897-98. 

Bombay Government 

Working of the Tbugi and Dalcaiti Department, 1897. 

Government ot India. 

B„„„ of the Rail-bovne Trad. of th. 

' Review, im. Administration, British India, ^ ^ 


■ of Mineral Production in India, 1896-97 
- of Trade of India, 1896-97. 


Government of India. 


Government of India. 
B.V..IO. S-vor, Bardah Tal.ka, Surat Coll— ^ Go ™„»cnt. 

Revised, list of ***** 

Suuka Bahattari, Marathi and Butch. German oriental Society. 

SmiVHSOEIAN Institution Histoiy, 5 Smithsonian Institute. 


E 
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Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 40, 

Smithsonian Institute, 

Report, 1893-94-95 . 

Smitlisonian Institute, 

— Report, 1895 (U. S. National Museum V 

Smithsonian Institute, 

Statement, Trade and Navigation, Sind, 1896-97. 

Bombay Government, 

Taittiriya Samhita, Yds. X. and XL 

Mysore State. 

Technical Art Series of Illustrations of Indian Architectural Decora- 
tive Work, 1897, plates I. to XIV, 

Government of India. 


Total Solar Eclipse, 1898, 

Surveyor- General of India, 

Trade and Navigation, British India, 1892-93 to 1896-97. 

Secretary of State for India# 
Treaty Series No. 1 (1898), Exchange of Postal Parcels between India 
and France. 

Secretary of State for India, 
United States Agriculture, Year Book, 1897. 

Agricultural Department, U. S* 

Un repealed General Acts, Government of India, YoL L, 1834 to 67. 

Government of India, 

U* S. Geological Survey Annual Report, 1895-96. 

Smithsonian Institute. 

— - Geological Survey Monograph, Yds. 15 and 18. 

Smithsonian Institute, 

Wrecks and Casualties, India, for 1896. 

Government of India, 

Xenophon’s Works with Latin Translation. 

Rev. J. D, Ozanne. 

Zarate ushtr a in the Gath as and the Classics, by Dastur Darab 
P, San j ana, 

Sir J. Cowasji Jehangir, 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOMBAY BRANCH 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

A meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 26th January 
1899, 

Dr, J. Gersoxi da Cimha, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the Chair, 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following papers were read 
(]) The Era of Yudhishthira. By Rajaram R. Bhagwat, Esq, 
(2) The Cities of Iran as described in the Old Pabalavi 
Treatise of Shatroiha-i-Iran. By Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi, Esq. 

On the motion of Messrs, S. T. Bhandare and Eh R. Kama, 
seconded by Mr, M. J. Talyarkhan, a vote of thanks was passed 
to Messrs. R. R. Bhagwat and J. J, Modi for the interesting- 
papers they had read. 

A meeting of the Society was held on Saturday, the 16th 
February 1899. 

Dr. P. Peterson, President in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Hoidble Mr. Justice Ranade read a paper on i( the Curren- 
cies and Mints under Mahratta Rule.” 

On the proposition of Dr. J. Gerson da Cunha and seconded by 
Mr. It. P. Karkaria, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Justice 
Ranade for the interesting paper he had read. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 
23rd February 1899. 

Dr. P. Peterson, President, in the Chair. 

The Honorary Secretary read 

THE ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1898. 

MEMBERS. 

Resident — During the year under report 65 new members were 
elected, 29 resigned, 7 died, 3 retired, and 4 having left Bombay 
were transferred to the list of Korn Resident Members. The 
total number of members at the close of 1898 was 312 against 
287 for the preceding year. Of these 83 were absent from India 
for the whole year or for portions of the year. 

. Non- Resident — 5 gentlemen joined the Society under this class 
and 3 were transferred from the list of Resident Members, 
2 withdrew, 2 died and 2 were removed from the list for noa* 
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payment of subscription. The number at the end of the year 
on the roil was 55 against 53 in the previous year. 

OBITUARY. 

The Society have to announce with regret' the loss by death 
of the following members : — 

RESIDENT. 

Dr. Atmaram Pandurang. 

Sir Janssetjee J eejeebhoy, Bart. 

Manekji Barjorji, Esq. 

Hon’ble Sir Charles Farran, Kt. 

J. Marshall, Esq. 

E. "Wimbridge, Esq. 

Dr. K. N. Bahadurji. 

NON-RESIDENT. 

Dr. G. Bdhler. 

H. 0. W. G. Brooke, Esq., I.C.S. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

The following papers were contributed to the Society during 
the year. 

Some Old Books in the Society’s Library. By Prof. M. Macmillan. 
Nripatunga’s Kaviraja Marga. By K. B. Pathak, B.A. 

A New Chalukya Copper-plate Grant from Sanjan. By 

A. M. T. Jackson, M.A. 

A Preliminary Study of the Chhatrapati Coins. By Rev. J, 
E. Abbott. 

The Navasari Copper-plate Charter of the Gujerat Rastrakuta 
Prince Karkka I. By D. R. Bhandarkar, B.A. 

Dr. G. Thibaut on the S h ankarabhashy a. By T. K, Amalnerkar, 

B. A. 

A Note on the Growth of Marathi Literature. By the Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice M. G. Ranade, M.A., LL.B. 

Note on three bricks with impressions of figures and letters on 
these found at Tagoung some 200 miles above Mandalay in Burma 
Forwarded by Lieut. Willock. By Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, M.A. 

LIBRARY. 

Issues of Boohs . 

The issues of books during 1898 were 32,771 volumes, 
22,044 of new books including periodicals and 10,727 of the 
old. The issues during the year before were 29,922 volumes, 
21,110 of new books and 8,812 of the old. 



' OFFICIAL, LITERARY, AND SCIENTIFIC. 

The following table shows the monthly issues of books 




Old Books, 

New Hooks. 

January 

<*«»© «•* 

827 

1,765 

February ... . 

*•« .a. 

665 

1,888 

March 


857 

1,394 

April ... 


802 

1,955 

May 


662 

1,690 

June 

... ,o. 

1,119 

1,899 

July 


1,098 

2,025 

August 

o tt » * # e 

993 

2,043 

September 

... ... 

768 

2,147 

October 

... m»m 

998 

1,913 

November 

... Ht 

874 

1,735 

December 

... • «> 

1,069 

1,640 


Total... 10,727 Total. 

..22,044 

The volumes of issues 

of the old and the new books 

arranged 

according to classes are 

shown in the subjoined table : — 



Classes. 


Volumes. 


Novels, Romances and Tales ... ... ... 

Biography and Personal Narratives ... ... ... 

Miscellaneous and works on several subjects of the same Authors. 
History, Historical Memoirs and Chronology ... 

Voyages, Travels, Geography and Topography 

Oriental Literature and Religion . 

English Poetry and .Dramatic Works ... ... ... 

Transactions of Learned Societies, Journals, Encyclopaedias &e, 

Politics, Political Economy and Statistics 

Foreign Literature 

Theology and Ecclesiastical History 

Works on Military Subjects ... .. ... ... ... 

Natural History, Geology, Chemistry, &e. W. 

Philology, Literary History, and Bibliography 

Grammatical Works, Dictionaries, <&c. ... ... ... 

Fine Arts and Architecture 

Antiquities, Numismatics, Heraldry, &c. ... . ... 

Classics 

Metaphysics and Moral Philosophy ... ... ... ... 

/'Government' Publications, Public Records &c« ... ... *•* 

Logic, Rhetoric and Works relating to Education ... ... **• 

Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, &e. ... ... 

Medicine, Surgery, Physiology, &c. ... ... ... 

Jurisprudence ... ... ... ... ... **« 

Botany and Agriculture ... ... ... ... ... ... *-•* 


The issues of Periodicals during 1898 were 


Total...! 32,771 
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3 silver punch marked coins found in the Gaya 'District, 

7 silver vigraha coins found in the Darbhanga District. 

1 silver of the Bahamani Dynasty of the Deccan (Ahmad 
Shah II.) found in the Angal District, Bengal. 

1 gold Kalinga coin found in the Angal District, Bengal 
23 silver coin 3 of — 

1 — Jalal-ud-din Bathe Shah, 

1 — Shams-ud-din Muzaffar Shah, 

6 — Ala-ud-din Husan Shah, 

2 — Ala-ud-din Eirozshah, 

7 — Kasir-ud-din Nasral Shah, 

5 — Ghiyasud-din Mahmad Shah III., 

1 — Humayun (Mogul Emperor), 
found in the Mymensing District, 

3 Andhra leaden coins found in the Kistna District, Madras* 

1 golden pagoda of Krishna Baja found in the Bellary 

District, 

2 copper coins of the East India Company found in the 

village of Bajapur, Purandar Taluka, Poona. 

2 copper coins of Jahangir found at Bajapur, Purandar, 
Poona. 

2 Ohhatrapati coins found at Bajapur, Purandar, Poona. E 
40 old Indo-Portuguese copper coins found at Vadhawan,. 
Dahanu Taluka, Thana, 

The Society also received during the year the following objects 
of antiquarian interest :■ — ■ 

Mr. Cousens, Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Western 
India, presented an empty stone box found near a ruined Buddhist 
Stupa at Sopara while carrying on excavations at that place. 
The box is empty, but is interesting. It is barrel-shaped, about 
17 inches high, and is provided with a lid. Mr, Cousens says, the 
Stupa appears to have been levelled at some period, when the relie- 
box was found and emptied. The foundation of a large Hindoo 
temple had been laid upon the site. 

The Municipal Corporation of Bombay presented an interesting 
old stone, bearing date 1783. It is thus referred to in Mr. 
Douglas’s Book of Bombay : — u In Dean Lane, a hundred yards from 
the Cathedral, there is lying while -we write, in the gutter, a block 
of whin-stone, two feet long, and on which is. deeply engraven : 

* Erected by order of Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, 1783/ Here 
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the inscription ends, for there are evidently wanting a piece or 
pieces, but you can fancy anything you like — * in memory of * 
officers or men drowned or slain on the Indian Ocean. Sir Edward 
Hughes was the man in a ship of whose squadron Nelson learned 
the art of war, and gained his Indian experience as a midshipman, 
who fought a great sea fight with Snffrein, and on four several 
occasions gave a good account of the French Fleet. Has this stone 
crept out of the Cathedi’al Compound P It has evidently been used 
to grind curry stuffs on s and — more recently — as a door step ! s * 

JOURNAL, 

No, 54, being the first number of Vol. XX. of the Journal, is just 
published. It contains papers contributed to the Society from 
August 1897 to July 1898, and abstract of proceedings from July 
1897 to December 1898. Two papers read before the Society in 
November and December last, one by Rev. J. E. Abbott on the 
Chhatrapati Coins, and the other by Mr. D„ R. Bhandarkar on the 
Naosari Copper-plate Charter of the Gujerat Rashtrakuta Prince 
Karkka, I. will be published in the next number of the Journal. 

The following is a list of Governments, learned Societies, and 
other Institutions to which the Journal of the Society is presented:- — 

Bombay Government ; Government of India ; Government of 
Bengal ; Government of Madras : Punjab Government ; Govern- 
ment, N.-W, Provinces and Oudh ; Chief Commissioner, Central 
Provinces; Chief Commissioner, Coorg; Resident, Hyderabad; 
Chief Commissioner, Burma h ; Geological Survey of India; G. T. 
Survey of India; Marine Survey of India; Bengal Asiatic Society; 
Agricultural Society of India ; Literary Society of Madras ; Pro- 
vincial Museum, Lucknow; Bombay University ; Madras Univer- 
sity; Punjab University ; Mahabodhi Society, Calcutta; Govern- 
ment Museum, Madras ; Indian Journal of Education, Madras ; R. 
A. Society, Ceylon Bronch ; R. A. Society, North-China Branch ; 
the Asiatic Society of Japan; Batavian Society of Arts and 
Sciences* 

Strasburg Library; Geographical Society, Vienna; London Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers; Royal Geographical Society, London 3 
Statistical Society, London ; Royal Astronomical Society; Liter- 
ary and Philosophical Society, Manchester ; Imperial Academy o«. 
Science, St. Petersburg; Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, Copenhagen; Royal Society 
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of Edinburgh ; Deutsche Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Leipzig ; 
Literary and Philosophical Society, Liverpool ; British Museum,, 
London ; Royal Society, London ; Royal Asiatic Society, Great 
Britain and Ireland ; Academie Real das Science de Lisboa, Lisbon ; 
Societe de Geographie Commerciale de Bordeaux ; Societe de 
Geographic de Lyons ; Hungarian Academy of Sciences (Buda 
Pest) ; Sociedad Geografica de Madrid ; Royal Dublin Society ; 
Societe de Geographie de Paris ; Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences; United States Survey ; Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissen- 
chaften, Vienna; United Service Institution; Minnesota Academy 
of Natural Science ; India Office Library ; London Bible Society ; 
Vienna Orientalisehe Museum ; Boston Society of Natural History; 
Musee, Guimet Lyons ; Victoria Institution, London ; Royal Insti- 
tution, Great Britain ; American Geographical Society ; Ameri- 
can Oriental Society; Hamilton Association, America; Editor, 
Journal of Comparative Neurology, Granville, Ohio, U. S. A.; 
American Museum of Natural History; Societe Asiatique, Paris; 
Geological Society, London ; Royal Academy of Sciences, Amster- 
dam ; American Philological Association, Cambridge ; Royal 
University, TTps&la (Sweden) ; Franklin Institute, Philadelphia; 
University of Kansas, U. S. A.; Director, Missouri Botanical 
Garden* 

FINANCE . 

A statement detailing the items of income and expenditure of 
the Society during 1898 is annexed. 

It will be seen from it that the subscriptions from members, 
including arrears, amounted to Rs. 11,012-5-10. The amount of 
subscriptions received in 1897 was Rs. 10,004-8-4 

The balance to the credit of the Society at the end of the year 
was Rs. 748-2-11. 

The invested funds of the Society amounted to Rs. 13,500. 

The Hon’ble Mr. N. G. Chandawarkar proposed that the report 
for 1898 he adopted and thanks voted to the Committee of 
Management, the Honorary Secretaries and the Auditors for 
their services during the year. 

Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, having seconded the proposition, it was 
put to the vote and carried unanimously. 

Mr. J. Jackson proposed that the following gentlemen with 
the addition of Mr. Jivanji Jamsetji Modi as Member of Com- 
mittee, fdrm the Committee and Auditors for 1899. 
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Tlie Bames of Mr. K. G. Desai and Col. G. Hay being proposed 
by Mr. S. T. Bhandare and Captain Peil were also added. 

Mr. S. T. Bhandare seconded the proposition and it was unani- 
mously carried. 

President ;• 


Dr. P. Peterson, M.A, 
Vice-Presidents : 


Dr, J. Gerson da Cnnha. 

James MacDonald, Esq. 

Committee 

Dr. D. MacDonald. 

Prof. M. MacMillan, B,A. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice M. G. 
Ranade, O.LE. 

The Hon’ hie N. G. Chandawar- 
kar, B.A., LL.B 
Bey. Dr. D. Mackiekan, M.A. 

J . T. Hatkornth waite, Esq. M.A. 
Captain A. J. Peile, B.A, 


K. R. Gama, Esq. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Candy. 

Members: 

A. M. T. Jackson, Esq., M.A. 
Camrudin Amirudm, Esq. 

F. R. Viceaji, Esq. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Bhalcliandra 
K. Bhatawadekar. 

Rev. J. D. Ozanne. 

Surgeon-Col. G. Hay. 

Jivanji Jamestji Modi, Esq, 

K. G. Desai, Esq. 


Honorary Secretary : 

Rev. R. M. Gray, M.A* 
Joint Honorary Secretary : 

( Numismatics and Arehceology .) 
Dr. J, Gerson da Cnnha. 


Honorary Auditors : 
Darasha Ratanji Chichgar, Esq, 
H. R. H. Wilkinson, Esq. 


The Honorary Secretary proposed that the Reading Room be 
opened in the the morning at 7 o’clock for three months from the 
1st of April next, the change to be continued only if it should be 
found to meet the wants of members. 

Dr. D. MacDonald seconded the proposal, which was agreed to* 
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BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE 

Dr. STATEMENT of Receipts and Disbursements 




Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


Balance on 31st December 1897 ... 


1,266 15 6 


Subscription of Resident Members ... 

10,289 13 10 



Do. of Non-Resident Members 

667 8 0 



Do. Arrears ... 

65 0 0 

. ,, ' . 


Government Contribution ... ... 

4,200 0 0 



Sale-proceeds of Waste papers, &c. ... 

11 8 0 



Do. of Journal Numbers 

170 12 0 



Do. of Catalogues 

7 0 0 



Interest cm Society’s Government Pape? 

094. 14 f> 

16,086 8 4 


| ; ' : 



Total... Rs. 


17,353 7 9 


Examined . and found correct. 


D. R. CHIOHGAE, 

H. B. H. WILKINSON, 

Honorary Auditors* 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


from Is! January' to 31 st December 1893 * 


Rs. a. p. Rg. a. p* 

Office Establishment ... ... ... 6,312 I 6 

Purchase of Books ... ... 3, 836 14 6 

Messrs. Kegan, Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.— 

("English Newspapers and Periodicals — 

S £106-3-2 ssRs. 1,600-114 ... j 

■< Books — 2.129 1 4 

| £ 35-2-1 = Rs. 528-6-0 ... ) 

L 

£141-5-3 

Subscription to Indian Newspapers 452 9 0 

Printing including Rs. 565-11-0 on account 

of printing charges of journal number 53... 1,251 5 0 

Binding ... ... ... ... ... ... 1,002 13 0 

General Charges ... ... ... 472 4 11 

Stationery... ... ... 96 14 6 

Postage and Receipt Stamps ... ... ... 58 3 0 

Shipping and Landing Charges ... ... 31 15 9 

Gas Charges and new gas fittings ... ... 363 10 4 

Insurance... ■ ... ... ... .*« ... 312 8 0 

Grain Compensation ... .... 159 0 0 

Gratuity ... ... ••• ... ... ... , 132 0 0 

~ — 16,605 4 10 

Balance in Bank of Bombay ... 704 13 10 

Do. in hand ... ... 43 5 1 

— — ■ 748 2 11 

Total... Rs 17,353 7 9 

Invested Funds* 

Government Paper of the Society ... ... 10,500 0 0 

Premchand Roychand Govt. Loan ... ... 3,000 0 0 

— 13,500 0 0 


ROBERT M. GRAY, 


Honorary Secretary* 
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A Meeting of the Society was held on Friday, the 10th March 
1899. 

Dr, J. Gerson da Cunha, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the Chair* 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following papers were read: — 

(1) A New Copper-plate grant from Broach District. By 
A. M. T. Jackson, Es<j., M.A., I.C.S. 

(2) Description of a Hoard of 1,200 coins of the Kshatrapa 
Kings (of dates 203— 37G A. D.) found recently in Kathiawar. 
By Rev. H. R. Scott, M.A. 

On the proposition of the Hon’ble Dr. Blialchandra Krishna 
Bhataradekar a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. A. M. T. Jackson 
and Rev. H. R. Scott for the interesting papers they had contri- 
buted. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Friday, the 24th March 
1899. 

Mr. K. G-. Desai in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Jivanji Jam shed ji Modi read a paper on the Etymology of 
the Names of a few cities of Central and Western Asia. 

On the motion of Mr. K. R. Gama a vote of thanks was passed 
to Mr. Modi for his paper. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 7th 
September 1899. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Candy, one of the Vice-Presidents, in 
the Chair. 

The Chairman said they had met together to place on record the 
Society’s sense of the loss they had incurred in the death of their 
President, the late Dr. P. Peterson, M.A., D.Sc. On behalf of 
the Committee of the Society he asked Dr. Bhandarkar to move 
the resolution. 

Dr. Bhandarkar then moved the following resolution : — <£ That 
the Society place on record its sense of the loss it has sustained 
by the death of its President; Dr. Peterson, and its testimony to 
his abilities, to the interest he took in its affairs, and to his great 
servives in connection with Sanskrit literature. That a letter 
enclosing a copy of the Society’s resolution be forwarded to 
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Mrs. Peterson, with an expression of sympathy with her and her 
family.” 

Referring to Dr. Peterson he said : Dr. Peterson was brought 
out hi January 1873, to supersede me. I had been Acting 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the ■ Elphin stone College for 
four years, from the beginning of 1867 to the end of 1872, Dr. 
Peterson was a young man of twenty-five and was junior to me by 
ten years. For fifteen years before I had been learning and 
teaching Sanskrit, while Dr. Peterson could have been studying 
it only for about five years before. Under the ordinary operation 
of our sinful human nature, one would expect that distrust, 
suspicion, and jealousy would have sprung up between us. But 
such feelings never for a moment took possession of his heart nor 
of mine, and a cordial friendship grew up between us, which has 
continued during the varied occurrences of the last twenty-six 
years, and has now terminated only by his death, which occurred 
a few days ago. This was entirely due to the innate nobility of 
Dr. Peterson’s nature and to the culture which his mind had 
undergone, as well as his desire to please and to be agreeable. 
He never gave himself an air of superiority, as is too often done 
by inferior natures. At a later period we happened to be engaged 
iu a spirited controversy on a literary question. Such contro- 
versies between scholars often embitter their feelings against each 
other, and they are sometimes found not to be willing even to shake 
hands with each other when they chance to meet. But this was 
not the result of our controversy, and we were as good friends 
after it as before. Dr. Peterson was Professor and I his assistant 
and we worked harmoniously together. In September 1874, he 
went on a year’s sick leave to Europe, and after his return was 
appointed to the Deccan College as Professor, I believe, of some 
other subject than Sanskrit, for another year. In November 
1876, he came back to the Elphlinstone College. There was a 
turning-point in Dr. Peterson’s career about the end of 1881. A 
Sanskrit Professor is eonsiderd unworthy of his post if he does 
not carry on original research in Indian antiquities and Indian 
languages and literature in addition to his teaching work. The 
other Professors in a College are at liberty to do or not to do 
anything they like, but this additional duty is imposed on Sanskrit 
Professors, I do not complain of this, and even in these days, 
when there is a greater readiness to give professorships to natives, 
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the authorities, I think, should insist that the Sanskrit Professor 
should devote his leisure to this work. Since 1873 I had been 
doing work of this nature, but Dr. Peterson was not able to do 
much up to the end of 1881. Dr. Kielhorn, of Poona, was about to 
retire on that occasion, and the idea had been conceived of getting 
out a new man from Germany to succeed him there ; but since it 
■was considered unfair that I should be passed over another time, 
especially after the literary work that I had done, it was arranged 
that I should be made Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
Elphinstone College, and Dr. Peterson appointed Professor of 
English Literature. Had this plan succeeded the world would not 
have heard of Dr. Peterson as a great scholar. But having delibe- 
rately chosen Sanskrit studies as the work of his life, this 
proposal was not liked by him. He saw the members of Govern- 
ment and personally protested against it in a strong manner, and 
the result was that the orders for a new Professor from. Germany 
were countermanded by a special telegram, and I was appointed to 
the Deccan College and Dr. Peterson remained Professor of Sans- 
krit in the Elphinstone College. 

THE SEARCH FOR SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS. 

The Government of Bona hay had for several years before been 
conducting a search for Sanskrit manuscripts, and this work had 
been entrusted to Dr. Biihler, and after his departure to Dr. 
Kielhorn mainly and to me partially. After Dr. Kiel horn’s 
departure, Dr. Peterson claimed to be allowed a portion of it, and 
it was divided equally between him and me. In connection with 
this he went on tour several times to Guzerat and* Rajputana, and 
examined a good many of the Jaina libraries in those provinces. 
He issued four reports as extra numbers of the Journal of this 
Society. Two more were printed at the Governmet Central Press. 
He contributed a good many articles to the Journal of this 
Society, and published at various times editions of the 
Balakanda of the R&mayana, of Hitopadesa, of Kadambari, of 
Vallabhadeva's Subhashitavali and of Sarngadhara’s Paddhati. 
In his introduction to the edition of Vallabhadeva’s work he gave 
an alphabetical index of all the poets whose names were found 
alluded to in Sanskrit literature, together with all the information 
that had till then been obtained about them. This work he did in 
conjunction with the late Pandit Durgaprasad, of Jeypore. An 
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analysis of Sarngadhara’g Paddhati had before been given by 
Professor Aufrecht, but that had only rendered the demand for the 
whole work itself keener. Sarngadhara's date is known, and from 
that the inference is easy that the poets from whose works he gives 
elegant extracts, flourished before him. This desideratum Dr. 
Peterson supplied by his edition. He also published annotated 
editions of the Rig- Veda Hymns laid down for the M. A. Examina- 
tion and a hand-book for the students of the Veda. He edited a 
Buddhistic work entitled Nyayabindutika in connection with the 
Bibloiheea Indica of Calcutta, and an edition of a Jain work in 
connection with the same collection is in the press. The first two 
fasciculi were presented to me by him only a few days before his 
death. You will thus see, that the original work done by Dr. 
Peterson since the end of 1881 has been considerable. The infor- 
mation that he gave in his reports on MSS. and also in the introduc- 
tions to the edition of Sanskrit authors is valuable. His examina- 
tion of Jaina libraries in particular has been productive of import- 
ant results. His works are referred to and quoted from by all 
European scholars who have occasion to write on subjects touched 
on by him, and he is highly spoken of by them all. Professor Ernst 
Leumaxm of Strassburg in the notice of Dr. Biihler’s life published 
in a recent number of the Indian Antiquary, says with reference 
Dr. Peterson : u Biihler imparted his desire of discovering or un- 
covering all that is hidden or unknown in Jaina literature to Peterson, 
his successor in Bombay, who has been so fortunate as to be able 
to enter sanctified temple libraries, which, in spite of all exertions, 
were closed to Biihler. Peterson has indeed been continuing 
Biihler’s work in the search for manuscripts very much to his 
credit.” Dr. Peterson has thus been able to secure for himself a 
very high place among European scholars. Whenever he came 
across a fine sentiment in a Sanskrit author he did not fail to 
appreciate it, and often times translated it into English verse and 
compared it with similar sentiment in English authors or in the 
Christian Bible. As lie appreciated all the good he found in 
Sanskrit literature, he appreciated also whatever good he found in 
Indians, He was thus a kind and sympathetic friend of ns all. 
About six weeks ago he wrote to me, telling me that he was a 
candidate for the Boden. Professorship at, Oxford, and asked me 
to give him a testimonial, as I had done on a former occasion when 
he applied for the Assistant Professorship, I intended to see him 
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personally and speak about it and discuss bis prospects at Oxford 
generally, but tins was not to be. After my arrival here I beard 
of bis serious illness on a Saturday, and beard of bis death on the 
following Monday, after bis mortal remains bad been consigned to 
the grave. I bad thus not even tbe satisfaction of having followed 
them to their last resting-place. Dr. Peterson was our Secretary 
for several years, and I remember that after be assumed office, be 
changed tbe appearance of these rooms and rendered them more 
attractive* He was also our President for three years* As be 
was tbe only scholar in Bombay who carried on original research, 
tbe loss occasioned by bis death cannot, at least at present, be 
made up, and not only on account of these special relations of tbe 
Society to Dr. Peterson, but on account of tbe simple fact that be 
was a man who contributed to the advance of Sanskrit studies, it 
is but proper and fitting that this Society, tbe object of which is 
to promote such studies, should place on record its sense of the 
loss it has sustained by bis premature death. 

Professor Macmillan, in seconding tbe proposition, said : — It 
cannot be expected that, ignorant as I unfortunately am of tbe 
great classical languages of India, I should say anything of tbe late 
Dr. Peterson’s Sanskrit attainments, especially as Dr. Bhandarkar 
has given such an eloquent appreciation of them. It is, however, 
permissible for me, as Dr. Peterson’s collegue at tbe Elpbinstone 
College for more than twenty years, to express my admira- 
tion of him as an accomplished man of letters, with a literary 
taste refined by knowledge and appreciation of all that has been 
best said and thought in English. Ho doubt bis European cul- 
ture was of great importance to him as an interpreter of Sanskrit 
thought to Western readers. Nothing attracts us so much to a 
foreign literature, or helps us to recognise its merits, so much as 
the comparison of parallel passages proving the resemblance in 
thought and expression between great writers who have flour- 
ished in different countries and different ages. Such luminous 
comparisons Dr. Peterson was specially qualified to make with 
effect by his knowledge of Eastern and Western literature; but 
I wish to confine my remarks to his power as an English writer 
and his European culture. As a writer of English prose I have 
no hesitation in saying that Dr. Peterson stands in the very first 
rank among the many eminent Englishmen who have contributed 
to the press in India. He had wonderful command of language, 
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and Iiis writings, whether he was discussing literary 'or political 
questions, were admirably clear and free from all affectation and 
mannerism. As a writer for the press he was a master of differ- 
ent styles. When his heart was engaged in a political question, 
his style was powerful, and sometimes impassioned, but in the 
height of his enthusiasm he never failed to express his argument 
in the most effective logical form. In this combination of enthu- 
siasm with logic he resembled Burke, whom lie seems to have 
taken as his model in his style, and also in his sentiments when 
he wrote upon political subjects. He had also the power of writ- 
ing in a lighter vein. When he had an amusing and congenial 
subject to handle, he could treat it in a style of exquisitely 
amusing banter, and in language characterised by graceful ease 
and full of wit and humour. Unfortunately most of his work in 
English prose was contributed to the daily press, and will con- 
sequently be lost to the world. As far as I know, the only prose 
writing of Dr, Peterson that survives in book form are his con- 
tributions to our journal, and his little book of simple essays. 
The latter are admirable specimens of English composition, but 
as many of them are written on hackneyed and common-place 
topics, they are not nearly such good specimens of the higher 
qualities of their author’s style as the articles he contributed to the 
local press. Whether Dr. Peterson ever wrote any poetry or not 
I do not know ; but there have been many poets who never 
wrote any verses, and certainly by virtue of his poetic feeling 
and insight Dr. Peterson was a true poet. His power of apprecia- 
tive criticism is fortunately preserved in a permanent form in his 
notes on 4< The Merchant of Venice” and on the fourth book of 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. The notes in the latter work add 
a golden treasury of well chosen parallel passages to the Golden 
Treasury of Poems collected by Palgrave. He also had the happy 
gift of reciting poetry in such a way as to convey to his hearers 
something of his own appreciation of the beauties of the poem he 
recited. Our college students listened with delight whenever he 
recited to them his favourite passages of poetry. I myself have 
come under the same spell, and learnt to ' appreciate new beauties 
in a familiar Mathew Arnold poem by hearing him read it aloud* 
Perhaps some of you here present, were at the last Scotch dinner 
on St. Andrew's day, and heard him, in his eloquent speech on- 
Bums, recite with sympathy tlie lmes in which some unknown 
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Scotch poet expresses his feelings of regret for the native land he 
has left* 

“ From the dim shelling in the misty island 
Mountains divide us and a world of seas, 

But still our hearts are true, our hearts are Highland, 

And we in dreams behold the Hebrides.’ 5 

I am sure that such verses, recited as he recited them, roused 
responsive echoes in the soul of every Scotchman who heard 
them. This St. Andrew’s dinner was one of the few occasions on 
which the general public of Bombay had an opportunity of listen- 
ing to Dr. Peterson’s eloquence, although he often spoke well in 
the University Senate, and in the Municipality when he was a 
member of the Corporation. He was also a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist. His remarks were conspicuously bright and witty, and 
whatever was said to him, his ready intellect always provided 
him on the spur of the moment with an appropriate reply. His 
conversational gifts, added to his genial sympathy and winning 
manners, made him one of the most delightful of companions. 
His judgment of men and things was free from bitterness. I 
have often noticed how in conversation he habitually took the 
part of anyone whose conduct was being harshly criticised. This 
kindly deposition, as much as his brilliant intellectual qualities, 
endeared him to the large number of friends who mourn his loss. 
Equally great will his loss be to the Society, of which lie was 
President during the last years of his life. Our journals are 
enriched with his interesting and learned contributions, and when 
he took the chair at our meetings, his courtesy and tact made 
him an excellent chairman. His combination of Oriental and 
Occidental learning reflected honour on our Society, and it will 
be difficult to fill his place. I therefore think it is incumbent on 
us to support the resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 


A meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 19th 
October 1899. 

Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar in the chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

After a few preliminary remarks by the Chairman the 
following papers were read 

(1) On the Date of the Poet Magha. By K. B, Pathak, Esq., B.A* 
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(2) A Knshana Stone Inscription and the Question about the 
Origin of the Shake. Era, By I). R. Bhandarkar, Esq., B.A. 

On the motion of Mr. K. R. Caina, seconded by Bao Bahadur 
E, S* Jayakar, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Pathak and 
Mr, Bliandarkar for the papers contributed by them, 

A General Meeting of the Society was held oa Thursday, the 
30th November 1899, 

Dr, J. Gerson da Cunha, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the Chair, 
It was resolved that the following papers be subscribed for from 
the beginning of. the next year — 

Capital. 

The Building Edition ©f the Scientific American. 

Daily Mail 

A Meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday, the 5th December 

18911 

Mr. James MacDonald, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the Chair.. 
The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. ft, P. Karkaria read the following, paper : — 

A Maratha Political Ecclesiastic of the 18th Century : the un- 
published correspondence of Brahmendra Swami, By R. P. 
Karkaria, Esq. 

The Chairman moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Karkaria for the 
paper he had read, which was carried by acclamation. 


PRESENTS'- TO THE LIBRARY. 


LIST OF PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. ■ 

(From January to December 1899.) 

Title of Books. Donors. 

Acts, Government of India, 1898. 

Government of India. 

Administration Report, Balucliistan Agency, 1897-98. 

Government of India. 

' Bengal, 1897-98. 

Bengal Government. 

_--_™ — — Ajmere-Menvara, 1897-98. 

Government of India 

— Bombay Presidency, 1897-98. 

Bombay Government. 

— . — Central India Agency, 1898-99. 

Government of India. 

■ — — — - — — * Hyderabad Assinged District, 1897-98. 

Resident, Hyderabad. 

— - — — — — Madras, 1897-98. 

Madras Government. 

— — — - N.-W. Provinces and Oudh, 1897-98. 

Government N.-W. P. and Oudh. 

— - — — — Persian Gulf and Muskat Political Agencies, 

1897-98. 

Government of India. 

— — ; — — Punjab, 1897-98. 

Punjab Government. 

Agricultural Statistics, British India,- 1893-94 to 1897-98. 

Government of India. 

— — — — Ledger, (Numbers issued in 1898-99). 

Government of India. 

— Reform in India. By A. 0. Hume, Ed. J. Murdock. 

Christian Literature Society, India. 

Album cPAntiquites Orientales. 

Fakirchand Premchand, Esq. 
Annual Report Smithsonian Institution, 1896. 

The Institution. 

Archeological Survey of India, Mogul Architecture of Fatlipur- 
Sikri. 

Government N.-W. P. 

Area and Yield of certain Crops in India, from 1891-92 to 1898-99. 

^ _ Government of India. 

Bibliography of Chemistray, 1492-1897. 

The Smithsonian Institution. 
Buddha : a Drama in Twelve Scenes. By S. Hartmann. 


The Author. 
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Tilled of Books. Donors. 

Burma ( 'ode, 3rd Ed. 1899. 

Government of India. 

Cantonment Regulations issued by Government of India, 16th June 

1899. 

Secretary of State for India. 
Catalogues of Greek Coins in the Hunterian Collection University 
of Glasgow. 

The Trustees of the Hunterian Coin Catalogue Fund. 

— — - — — Sanskrit MSS. Calcutta Sanskrit College Library. 

Part 9* 

Bengal Government. 

Crop Experiments, Bombay Presidency, 1897-98. 

Bombay Government. 

Dictionary of the Lepcha Language. 

Bengal Government. 

Discovery and Conquest of Peru, Vol. II, (Hak. Society). 

Bombay Government. 

East India Financial Statement, 1899-1900. 

Secretary of State for India. 

Home Accounts, 1897-98 and 1898-99. 

Secretary of State for India. 

— — Military Bullet, 

Secretary of State for India. 

- — . (Sugar) (Countervailing Duties in India), 1899. 

Secretary of State for India. 
Embassy of Sir T. Roe, to the Court of the Great M ogul. 2 Yols. 
(Hak. Soc.). 

Bombay Government. 

Excellence of Zoroastrianism. By Billimoria and Alpaiwala. 

Authors. 

Factory Report, Bombay Presidency, 1898. 

Bombay Government. 

Forest Administration Report, Madras, 1897-98. 

Madras Government. 

IIistoire de La SepuMre et des Funerailles dans FAnciene Egypt e. 

Musee Guimet. 

Indian Currency Committee, 1898, Minutes of Evidence. 

Secretary of State for India. 

' — — . — Index and Appendices to the Evidence. 

Secretary of State for India. 
Meteorological Memoirs, Vol. VI., Part V. 

Government of India. 

— Vol. X., Part II., 1899. - 

Government of India* 
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Indian Museum Notes, Yol. IV., No. 3. 

- — — Yol. IV., Nos. 4 and 5. 

Trustees of the Indian Museum. 
Instincts and Habits of the Solitary Wasps. 

Wisconsin Geological Society* 
Irrigation Revenue Report, Bombay Presidency, 1897-98. 

Bombay Government. 

Judicial and Administrative Statistics, British India, 1897-98. 

Government of India. , 

Les F arsis. 

The Musee Guimet. 

Voyage dan le Laos. 

The Musee Guimet. 

Life and Letters of Dr. Samuel Wells Williams, by his son. 

The Author. 

Madras Government Museum Bulletin, Vol. II., No. 3, Anthropology. 

Madras Government Museum. 
Magnetical and Meteorological Observations, Government Obser- 
vatory, Bombay, 1897. 

Bombay Government. 

Manual, Coimbatore District. Vol, II. 

Madras Government, 

Marathi Proverbs. By Rev. A. Manwaring. 

The Delegates of the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
Memorandum on the Snowfall in the Mountain Districts bordering 
Northern India and abnormal features of the weather in India 
during 1898 with a forecast of the probable Character of the South 
West Monsoon rains of 1899. 

Government of India. 

Memorandum on Vernaculars, by Diwan Bahadur Manibhai Jessa- 
bhai. 


The Author. 

Meteorology, Bombay Presidency, 1898-99. 

Bombay Government. 

Monographs, United States Geological Survey, VOL XXX. 

U. S. Geological Survey. 

Mysore Gazetteer, Revised Edition. 

Mysore Government. 

Notes on the Meteorology of Vizagapatam, Part I. 

Government of India. 

Monetary System of Ancient Kashmir. By M. A. Stein. 

The Author. 


Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Vol. II, Part I. 
Nripatunga’s Kaviraja Marga. 


Bengal Asiatic Society* 
Mysore Government. 
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Tt tit* $ oj Books. Donors. 

Pampa Bharata, 

Mysore Government. 

Papers relating to the maintenance of Schools of Art in India as State. 
Institution, 1893-96. 

Government of India. 

Papers, relating to the reorganization of the Educational Service in 
India 1891-97. 

Government of India. 

Police Reports, Bombay Presidency, 1897. 

Bombay Government. 

Proceedings, Legislative Council, Bombay, 1897. 

Bombay Government, 

Punjab University Calendar, 1899-1900. 

Punjab University. 

Records, Botanical Survey of India, Yol. I., No. 12. 

Government of India. 

Report, Abkari Department, Bombay, 1897-98. 

Bombay Government. 

— — — — ' American Historical Association, 1897. 

The Association. 

- — ~ — - American Museum, Natural History, 1898. 

The Museum. 

— Archeological Survey of India, 1897-98. 

Bombay Government. 

— — — Archaeological Survey Circle, N. W. P. and Ondh, 1898-99. 

Government of N. W. P. 

Bombay Improvement Trust, 1898-99. 

Chairman, Bombay Improvement Trust. 
— — — » Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1898. 

The Chamber. 

— — — Bombay Jail Depax-tment, 1898. 

Bombay Government. 

— — — Bombay Mill-Owners’ Association, 1898. 

The Association. 

— — Bombay Port Trust, 1898-99. 

Chairman of the Trust. 

«— — — Bombay Veterinary College 1898-99. 

Bombay Government, 

— — Chemical Analyser to Government of Bombay 1898. 

Bombay Government. 

- — — — Civil Justice, Punjab, 1898. 

Punjab Government. 

_ — Civil Medical Institutions, Bombay, 1898. 

Bombay Government. 
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PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY, 


Titles of Boohs. Donors.' 

Report, Civil Veterinary Department, Bombay Presidency, 1897-98. 

Bombay Government. 

. Criminal Justice, Punjab, 1898. 

Pu n j ab Government . 

• Customs Department, Sind, 1897-98. 

Bombay Government. 

■ Department of Land Records and Agriculture, Bombay Pre- 
sidency, 1897-93. 

Bombay Government. 

■ Deputy Director of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency 
1897-98. 

Bombay Government. 

- Director of Botanical Survey of India, 1898-99. 

Government of India. 

- Dispensaries, Punjab, 1898. 

Punjab Government. 

• Excise Administration, Punjab, 1898-99. 

Punjab Government. 

- External Land Trade, Punjab, 1898-99. 

Punjab Government. 

- — — Sind and British Baluchistan, 1898-99 

Bombay Government 

- Forest Administration, Punjab, 1897-98. 

Punjab Government 

- Forest Department, Bombay Presidency, 1897-98. 

Bombay Government. 

- Government Museum Madras, 1898-99, 

Madras Government. 

- Income-tax Operations, Bombay Presidency, 1897-98. 

Bombay Government. 

- — Administration, Punjab, 1898-99. 

Punjab Government, 

• Indian Cotton Duties, Bombay Presidency, 1898-99. 

Bombay Government. 

— - Famine Commission, 1898. 

Secretary of State for India. 
Inspection of Mines in India, 1897. 

Government of India. 
Government of India. 
Punjab Government. 
Bombay Government . 


- Inspection of Mines in India 1898. 

- Internal Trade, Punjab, 1898-99. 

- Irrigation' Revenue, Sind, 1897-98. 
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Titles of Boohs* Donors . 

Be POM, Land Records and Agriculture, Punjab, 1897-98. 

Punjab Government. 

Land Revenue Administration, Punj ab, 1897-98. 

Punjab Government. 

Local Boards, Bombay Presidency, 1897-98. 

Bombay Government. 

- Lucknow Provincial Museum, 18.98-9 9. 

Government, 3ST.-W. P. and Oudli. 
— — — Lunatic Asylums, Punjab, 1898. 

Punjab Government. 

— — ■ — Lunatic Asylums, Bombay Presidency, 1898. 

Bombay Government. 

— Meteorological Department, Government of India, 1898-99. 

Government of India. 

— * Military Works, P. W. Department, Bombay Presidency, 

1898-99* 

Bombay Government. 

— — - Missouri Botanical Garden, 1899. 

Missouri Botanical Garden. 

— Municipal Commissioner, Bombay, 1897-98. 

The Municipal Commissioner. 

— — on Municipal Taxation and Expenditure, Bombay Presidency 

and Bind, 1897-98. 

Bombay Government. 

— of an Archaeological Tour with the Burma Field Force, 

Punjab Government. 

— - on Encumbered Estates, Sindh, 1897-98. 

Bombay Government. 

— — — on Plague Inoculation at Hubli. 

Bombay Government. 

— on Publications, British India, 1897* 

Government of India. 

— * — — — on Revision of the Code of Regulations for European Schools, 
Bengal Presidency. 

Government of India. 

on the System of Trial by Jury in Courts of Sessions. 

Government of India. 

— — - on Working of Municipalities, Punjab, 1897-98. 

Punjab Government. 

— Opium Department, Bombay Presidency, 189/-98. 

Bombay Government. 

Police Administration, Punjab, 1898. 

Punjab Government, 
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Report, Police Town and Island of Bombay, 1898. 

Bom bay G overrun ent „ 

— — Political Administration, Central India Agency, 1897-98. 

Government of India,, 

— — — Public Instruction, Bombay Presidency, 1897-98. 

Bombay Government. 

— — Railways in India, 1898-99. 

Government of India., 

— — — Railway Department, Bombay, 1898-99. 

Bombay Gov ernm ent . 

— — — — Railways in India, 1897-98, Part II. 

Government of India. 

■ Railways in India, 1898-99, Part I. 

Government of India. 

' — — — Reformatory School, Yerrowda, 1898. 

Bombay Government . 

— — Registration Department, Bombay Presidency, 1898-99. 

B ombay Go v era m en t . 

— , — Registration Department, Punjab, 1898-99. 

P un j ab Gov e rn m ent . 

Revised Settlement, Kulu Sub-division, Kangra District. 

P un jab Government, 

Sanitary Commissioner, Bombay, 1898. 

Bombay Govern m ent. 

Sanitary Administration, Punjab, 1898. 

P un j ab Govern m ent. 

— — — * Sanitary Measures, India, 1896-97. 

Secretary of State for India. 

— Smithsonian Institution, 1896. 

The Smithsonian Institution. 

Smithsonian Institution, 1897. 

The Smithsonian Institution. 

— — Stamp Department, Punjab, 1898-99. 

Pun j ab Government. 

— - — ■ — - Survey of India, 1897-98. 

Government of India. 

— — — _ Talukdari Settlement Officer, 1897-98. 

Bombay Governm ent. 

— — — — i Yaccination, Bombay Presidency, 1898-99. 

Bombay Government. 

— — Punjab, 1898-99. 

Punjab Government. 
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Titles of Boohs . Donors* 

.Report, Working of the Thagi and Dakaiti Department, 1898. 

Government of India. 

Returns of Wrecks and Oasnalities in Indian Waters, 1897. 

Government of India. 

— ■ ■ — - Rail-borne Trade, Bombay Presidency, 1898-99. 

Bombay Government. 

Revision Survey Settlement, Mandangad Petha, Dapoli Taluk a,, 
Eatnagiri. 

Bombay Government. 

Revision Survey Settlement, Bassein Taluka, Thana. 

Bombay Government. 

Roll of Graduates of the University of Glasgow. 

The University Court. 

Sacred Books of the East described and examined. 

Christian Literature Society, 

Sacred Books of the East — 

Yol. 43, Satapatha Brahmana, Pt. IY, Trans. J, Eggeling, 

17 Pahlavi Texts, Part Y. E. W. West. 


Secretary of State for India. 

Sanitary Vaccination and Jail Report, Rajputana, 1897. 

Government of India. 

Settlement Report, Dera Ghaziklian District, Punjab, 1893-97. 
Shakespeare’s Works, Ed. C. Knight. 4 Vols. (Illustrated). 

W. C, Keith, Esq. 

Shri Sankaracharya’s Miscellaneous Works, Yol, I. 

Mysore Government, 

Statement, Trade and Navigation, Bombay Presidency, 1898-99. 

Bombay Government. 

Statistical Abstract relating to British India, 1888-89 to 1897-98. 

Secretary of State for India. 

Statutes relating to India, Yol. I. 


Government of India. 

Supplement to Administration Report, P, W. D., Bombay Presi- 
dency, 1895-96. 


Bombay Government, 

Taittiriya Samhxta of the Krishna Yajur-Yeda, Vols. 8-9-12. 

Mysore Government. 

Therapeutics of Indigenous Vegetable Drugs. By Dr. L. B. Dhar- 


galkar. 


The Author. 


Tide Tables, Indian Ports, 1899. 


Government of India . 
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Wyclie’s Latin Works. 

Teae-Book of Agriculture, IT. S., 1898, 


Tlie Wyclif Society. 


IL S. Department of Agriculture, 


PROCEEDINGS OE THE BOMBAY BRANCH, 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 
1st March 1900. 

The Hou’ble Mr. Justice Candy, President , in the Chair . 

The Honorary Secretary read the following report for 1899 

THE ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1809. 

MEMBERS. 

Resident , — During the year under review 54 new members were 
elected and 3 Non-Resident members returned to Bombay. 22 with- 
drew, 5 died, 3 retired and 5 having left Bombay desired to be trans- 
ferred to the Non Resident list. The total number of members at the 
close of 1899 was 884 against 812 at the end of the preceding year. 
Of these 76 were absent from India for the whole year or for portions 
of the year. 

Non-Resident . — 5 gentlemen joined under this class and 5 were 
transferred from the list of Resident Members. 4 members resigned, 
2 died, and 3 were added to the list of Resident Members, and the 
name of one was struck off the Roll for non-payment of subscription. 
The total number at the end of the year was 55, the same as that at 
the end of 1898. 

OBITUARY. 

The Society have to announce with regret the loss by death of the 
following members : — - 

RESIDENT. 

Dr. P. Peterson. 

Damodardas Tapidas, Esq. 

Dharamsi Sundardas Mulji, Esq. 

J. H. Sleigh, Esq. 

F. K. Ranaji, Esq. 

J 
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NON-RESIDENT, 

Sprabji Manekji Cawasji, Esq, 

0* Biddulph, Esq, 

j HONORARY. 

Sir Monier Williams. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

The following papers were contributed to the Society during the 
I year 

The Era of Yudhishthira, by Rajaram R. Bhagwat, Esq. 

Cities of Iran as described in the old Pqhalyi Treatise Shfctroiha-i- 
Iran, by J. J. Modi, Esq., B.A. 

Currencies and Mints under Maratha Rule, by the Ilon’blo 
Mr. Justice M. G. Ranade, M.A., LL.R, C.I.E, 

A new Copper Plate Grant from Broach District, by A. M. T. 
Jackson, Esq., M.A. 

Description of a Hoard of 1,200 Coins of flip Kshatrnpa Kings 
(203-37G A. D.) foimcl recently in Kathiawar, by Bay. H. B, 
Scott, M.A. 

Etymology of the names of a few Cities of Central jmd Western 
Asia, by J. J. Modi, Esq., B.A, 

Three Interesting Vedie Hymns, by Rajaram R. Bhagwat, Esq. 
On the Date of the Poet Magha, by K. B. Pathak, Esq., B.A. 

A Kqrshana Stone Inscription and the question about the origin 
of the Shaka era, by D. R. Bhandarkar, Esq., B.A. 

A Maratha Political Ecclesiastic of the 18th Century. The un- 
published correspondence of Brahmendra Swami, by R. P. 
Karkaria, Esq., B.A. 

LIBRARY. 

Issues of Boohs . 

The total issues of books during the year were 84,741 volumes; 
23,774 of new books including periodicals and 10,307 of the old. The 
issues during the preceding year were 32,771 volumes, 22,044 of new 
books and 10.727 of the old. 
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A detailed statement, of the monthly issues, together with daily 
average, exclusive of Sundays and Holidays, is subjoined. 






Old books. 

New boots. 

Daily 

Average. 

January 

o® » 



928 

2; 043 

119 

February 

... 

... 


959 

2,130 

129 

March... 




868 

2,215 

123 

April ... 

... 

... 


819 

2,246 

128 

May ... 

... 



748 

1,810 

98 

June ... 

... 

• •• 


946 

1,855 

108 

July ... 

...» 

• *'* 


1,176 

2,173 

1,945 

129 

August 

* ® . 

... 


1,091 

117 

September 

... 



1,064 

1,723 

111 

October 

WO* 



846 

2,181 

121 

November 

. « a 

»*• 


707 

1,921 

no 

December 

... 

■44m. 


815 

1,532 

98 

The volumes of 

issues 

of 

the old 

and the new boohs arranged 

according to classes 

are shown in the subjoined table : — 


Glasses. 

Volumes. 


Novels, Bomances and Tales 

Biography and Personal Narratives 

Miscellaneous and works on several subjects of the same author 
Voyages, Travels, Geography and Topography ... 

History, Historical Memoirs and Chronology 

Oriental Literature and Religion ... 

Transactions of Learned Societies, Journals, Encyclopaedias, etc. 

English Poetry and Dramatic Works .... ... * 

Politics, Political Economy and Statistics ... 

PorOign Literature . ... 

Works on Military Subjects ».* ... ... 

Theology and Ecclesiastical History ... ... 

Natural History, Geology, Chemistry, etc. 

Metaphysics arid Moral Philosophy 

Philology, Literary History and Bibliography ... ,,v 

Pine Arts and Architecture ( ... ..... ... ... 

Logic, Rhetoric and Works relating to Education 

Medicine, Surgery and Physiology ... 

Grammatical Works, Dictionaries, etc. ... ... 

Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, etc. ... 

Classics ... . .v ... 

Government Publications, Public Records, etc.,., 

Antiquities, Numismatics, Heraldry, etc ... 

Jurisprudence .. ... 

Botany and Agriculture ... ... ... <y, ... 


The issues of Periodicals during 1899 were 


Total., 


11,810 

1,700 

1,5*0 

1,048 

984 

610 

4S3 

459 

440 

2Sq 

280 

264 

22g 

205 

185 

178 

161 

148 

141 

141 

116 

116 

115 

48 

25 


21,796 

12,945 

34,741 
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ADDITION'S TO THE LIBRARY, 

The number of volumes or parts of volumes purchased and 
presented during the year was 906, Of this number 666 works 
were purchased and 240 were received as presents, chiefly from 
the Bombay Government, the Secretary of State for India, the 
Government of India and the other local Governments, and a few 
from individual authors and other donors. 

Among the works presented, the one deserving of special men- 
tion is a large illustrated edition, by Charles Knight, of Shake- 
speare’s Works in 4 volumes, received from Mr. W * 0. Keith, one 
of the members of the Society, 

The volumes of each class of books purchased and presented are 
noted in the following table :• — 


Glasses. 

Pur- 

chased. 

Pre- 

sented* 

Theology and Ecclesiastical History 

18 

<•• 

Natural Theology, Metaphysics, and Moral Philosophy 

15 

l#« 

Logic, Rhetoric and Works relating to Education 

2 

»»« 

Classics, Translations and Works illustrative of the Classics ... 

13 

21 

Philology, Literary History and Bibliography ... ... 

13 

... 

History and Chronology 

35 

1 

Politics, Political Economy and Statistics ... ... 

19 

15 

Jursprudenee 

2 

(> 

Public Records ... ... 

11 

121 

Biography and Personal Narratives , 

71 

2 

Antiquities, Numismatics, Heraldry, &e. ... ... 

2 

3 

Voyages, Travels, Geography and Topography ... 

40 

9 

English Poetry and Dramatic Works 

ir> 

6 

Novels, Romances and Talcs ... ... 

Miscellaneous and Works on several subjects of the same 

208 


Authors 

67 


Foreign Literature ... ... ... 

7 

■ ' ■■ ■. 

Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, Astronomy, &c„ 

13 

3 

Fine Arts and Architecture 

9 


Science of War and Military Subjects ... 

25 


Natural History, Geology, Mineralogy and Chemistry ... 

14 

6 

Botany, Agriculture and Horticulture ... # - t 

5 

2 

Medicine, Surgery, Physiology, &c. 

10 

1 

Encyclopedias, Periodical Works, &c. ... M , 

20 

23 

Dictionaries and Grammatical Works 

. 7 

1 

Oriental Literature ... ... *„ 

25 

20 

' . ■■ ■; Total... 

666 

240 
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NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 

The Newspapers, Periodicals and Journals of Learned Societies sub- 
scribed for and presented to the Society during the year were — 

Literary Monthlies ... .. 16 

Illustrated ... ... ... ... 16 

Scientific and Philosophical Journals, Transactions of 

Learned Societies, etc . $6 

Reviews ... ... IS 

English Newspapers ... 19 

English and French Registers, Almanacs, Directories, etc,... 15 

Foreign Literary and Scientific Periodicals ... ... ... 10 

American Literary and Scientific Periodicals ... ... 10 

Indian Newspapers, and Government Gazette ... ... 22 

Indian Journals, Reviews, etc. ... ... 28- 

At a meeting of the Society, held in November, under Article XX 
of the Rules, for the revision of the newspapers and periodicals, taken 
by the Society, it was resolved to subscribe to — The Building Edition 
of the “ Scientific American,” The “Daily Mail” and “Capital.” 

COIN-CABINET. 

The accessions to the Society’s Coin-Cabinet during the year were 
83 coins. Of these 5 were presented by the Chief of Vala in 
Kathiawar, through the Secretary to Government, Political Depart- 
ment, and the rest were received from different Governments under the 
Treasure Trove Act. Of the 33 coins added to the Cabinet 17 were 
silver, 15 copper and 1 gold. 

They comprise coins of the following varieties : — 

Presented by the Bombay Government — 

2 Silver, of Aurangzeeb, 1 of Akbar and 1 of Shah Jehan, found 
in the village of Jafrabad, Godhra Taluka, Panch Mahals 
District. 

1 Silver, Old Hindu Punch marked, found in Kalwan Taluka, 
Nassik District. 

Presented by the Chief of Vala— 

5 Copper Gupta coins found in a spot east of Vala in Kathiawad, 
Presented by the Madras Government — 

2 Quarter Rupees of Tipu Sultan from the Erode Taluka of the 
Coimbatore District. 

1 Gold coin of Prithvideva of the Kaiachuri Dynasty of Maha- 
kosala, found in the Ganjam District. 
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Presented by the Government, N.-W; P. and Oudh — * 

2 Silver coins of Mahamud Shah found in village Baroi? Sultan- 
pur District, NAY. P. 

8 Silver coins of Jehahgir, and & of Akbar. 

The Society also received during the year the following objects of 
Antiquarian interest 

Lt.-Col, C. T. Peters pfdfeented a brass image of Burmese Buddha 
frbm Mandalay. 

A present of two copper-plate grants, one (a single plate) of Drona 
Sinha, and the other (double plates joihed by rings) of Dhruva Sena 
II, of the Yalabhi Dynasty, was received from Mr, L. Proctor Sims. 
The plates were found together; the smaller plate lying between the 
two plates of the larger grant, buried in a field in the village of Bhamo- 
dra Moiha near Bhaunagar. Both grants are in excellent preservation 
and easily readi An interesting paper on the plates, written by Mr. A. 
M. T. Jackson, is published in No. 54 of the Journal of the Society. 

The Collector of Broach forwarded to the Society, about the begin- 
ning of the year, a Copper-plate grant consisting of two plates. They 
were found in November 1898 buried about two feet below the surface 
of a cart-track in the village of Suney Kulla in the Bansot Mahal of 
the Broach District. Along with the plates were found (1) two flat 
pieces of iron 2 feet long and 2 inches wide, (2) two similar but smaller 
pieces, (8) a conch shell, (4) a flat piece of stone such as is used in 
mixing spices, (5) a conical piece of stone resembling a ling,” (6) a 
sihall iron cylinder such as is used in making a cart wheel. All 
these, as well as the plates, the Collector has been good enough to 
present to the Society. The grant is by Maharaja Samgana Simha. 
Mr, Jackson has written a paper on the plate which appears in No. 55 
of the Journal just issued. 

JOURNAL. 

No. 55, being the 2nd number of Yol. XX of the Journal, was pub- 
lished about the end of the year. Besides the following papers, it con- 
tains abstract of proceedings of the Society from January to December, 
and a list of books, pamphlets, presented to the Society during 
the period, and a Note on the Royal Society’s international Catalogue 
of Scientific Literature and on the Royal Asiatic Society’s Gold Medal. 
A Preliminary Study of the Shivarai or Chhatrapati Copper 
Coins. By the Rev, J. E. Abbott. 
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The Haosari Copper-plate Charter of the Gujerat Rashtrakuta 
Prince Karkka I. By D. R. Bhandarkar, Esq. 

The Era of Yudliishthira. By Rajaram Ramkrisbna Bhagwat, 
Esq. 

The Cities of Iran as described in the old Pahalav* Treatise of 
Shatroilia-i-Iran. By J. J. Modi, Esq. 

Currencies and Mints under Maratha Rule. By the Hon’fale 
Mr. Justice M. G. Ranade, 

Description of a Hoard of 1,200 Coins of the Khsatrapa King# 
of dates 208-876 A. D., found recently in Ivathiawar. By 
Rev. H, R. Scott 

The Etymology of a few towns of Central and Western Asia, 
By J. J. Modi, Esq. 

A Hew Copper-plate Grant from Broach District. By A. M. 
T. Jackson, Esq. 

Three Interesting Yedic Hymns, By Rajaram Ramkrishns 
Bhagwat, Esq. 


The following is a list of Governments, Learned Societies, and other 
Institutions, to which the Journal of the Society is presented - 


Bombay G o ver nme nt. 

Government of India. 

Government of Bengal, 
Government of Madras, 

Punjab Government. 

Government, N.-W. Provinces and 
Oudh. 

Chief Commissioner, Central Pror 
vinces. 

Chief Commissioner, Coorg. 
Resident, Hyderabad. 

Chief Commissioner, Burmah. 
Geological Survey of India. 

G. T. Survey of India. 

Marine Survey of India. 

Bengal Asiatic Society. 
Agricultural Society of India, 
Literary Society of Madras. 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 
Bombay University. 


Madras University f 

Punjab University, 

Mahabodhi Society, Calcutta. 

Government Museum, Madras. 

Indian Journal of Education* 
Madras. 

British Museum, Loudon. 

Royal Society, London. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, 

Academic Real das Sciences 
de Lisboa, Lisbon. 

Societe de Geographic Conmier-- 
ciale de Bordeaux. 

Socidtd de Geographic de Lyons. 

Hungarian Academy of Sciences 
(Buda Pest). 

Sociedad Geograiica de Madrid. 

Royal Dublin Society. 

Societe Geographic de Paris. 
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Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. 

United States Survey. 

Kaiserliehe Akademie der Wis- 
senchaften, V ienna. 

United Service Institution. 

Minnesota Academy of Natural 
Science. 

India Office Library. 

London Bible Society. 

Vienna Orientalisclie Museum. 

It. A. Society, Ceylon Branch. 

It. A. Society, North-China 
Branch. 

The Asiatic Society of Japan. 

Batavian Society of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Strasburg Library. 

Geographical Society, Vienna. 

London Institution of Civil En- 
gineers. 

Itoyal Geographical Society, Lon- 
don. 

Statistical Society, London, 

Royal Astronomical Society. 

Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Manchester, 

Imperial Academy of Science, St. 
Petersburg, 

Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington. 


Royal Society of Northern Anti- 
quaries, Copenhagen, 

Royal Society of Edinburgh, 

Dcutsc he M o r gen landiselien 

Gesellschaft, Leipzig. 

Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety, Liverpool. 

Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory. 

Musee Guimet, Lyons. 

Victoria Institution, London. 

Itoyal Institution, Great Britain. 

American Geographical Society. 

American Oriental Society. 

Hamilton Association, America. 

Editor, Journal of Comparative 
Neurology, Granville, Ohio, 
U. S. A. 

American Museum of Natural 
History. 

Society Asiatique, Paris, 

Geological Society, London, 

Itoyal Academy of Sciences, Am- 
sterdam, 

American Philological Association, 
Cambridge, 

Royal University, Upsala (Sweden). 

Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 

University of Kansas, U. S. A. 

Director, Missouri Botanical 
Garden. 


ACCOUNTS. 

A detailed statement of receipts and disbursements during 1899 is 
appended. It will be seen from it that the total amount of subscrip- 
tions, including arrears, Rs. 90, collected during the year, was 
Its, 11,487-5-4?. The subscriptions received in 1898 amounted to 
Rs. 11,012-5-10. There was besides a sum of Its, 620 received on 
account of life subscriptions from one Resident and one Non-Resident 
member, v! ■■ V 
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Of tMelle. COO — — duly tooted in Gown— &*<•*«» 

f - * ~ 

Rs ikl"mw*d funds of fto Society amount to Es. 14,100. 

and to. Auditors for 

their services during the year. # 

2“ gentlemen form tie 

oTm SfSEZU H «““ r S “ e ‘* ri “°" d A ” d “ 0 ' 8 

190 °' President. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Candy. 

Vice Presidents. 

K. It. Kama, Esq. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice M. G. 
Banade, C.I.E. 

Members. 

Camrudin Amirudin, Esq., B.A. 
P. B. Viccaji, Esq., B.A., LL.B, 
Sir Bhalehandra Krishna, Kt. 
Rev. J. B. Ozanne. 

J. J.Modi, Esq., B.A. 

K. G. Desai, Esq. 

Bev. R. MacOmish. 


Dr. J. Gerson da Cunha. 
James MacDonald, Esq. 


Dr. D. MacDonald. 
p r0 £. Macmillan, B.A. 

The Hon’ble Mr. 2ST. G. Chan- 
dawarkar, B.A., LL. B. 

Bev. Dr. D. Mackichan, M.A, 

A. M. T. Jackson, Esq., M.A., 
I.O.S. 


Honorary Secretary. 

Bev. B. M. Gray, M.A. 

Joint Honorary Secretary (Numismatics). 

Dr. J. Gerson da Cunha. 

Auditors . 

Darasha Ratanji Chiehgar, Esq. 

H B. H. Wilkinson, Esq. . 

Mr. J. S. Sanjgite icufcd tie n*, *• ““ 

unanimously. 
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On the proposition of Dr. D. MacDonald, seconded by Mr. J. Jack- 
son, the name of Shams-ul-ulama Dastur Darab Peshotan Sanjana was 
added to the Committee. 

The Honorary Secretary then proposed the following alterations in 
the Rules of the Society, as arranged by the Committee of Management, 

Mr. J. Jackson seconded the proposal 

The rules as revised were then unanimously adopted. 

ARTICLE III.— Omit the words “at noon on the following day”. 

ARTICLE VI. — Delete as unnecessary. See Article IV. 

ARTICLE XII. — In line 5 for “shall” substitute “may**. 

ARTICLE XV, — In line 4 insert “annual” before “contribution”. 

Delete lines 6-8, “the full that date” and substitute the words 

“a Non-Resident member if elected between the 1st January and 80th 
June shall pay the full annual contribution, but, if elected between the 
1st July and the 31st December, he shall pay half.” In line 9 omit 
“but” and begin a new sentence with “The half-yearly”. Omit the 
words “ and Resident Member elected at any time during a quarter of 
a year shall be charged for the whole quarter”. 

ARTICLE XVI. — Para, 2 to run as follows : — Any one may com- 
pound for his future subscription as a Non-Resident Member by the 
payment of a lump sum of one hundred and twenty Rupees which shall 
be invested in Government Securities, A Member who has so com- 
pounded as Non-Resident, shall, on becoming a Resident Member, 
subscribe at the rate of Rupees forty a year during the time he is 
Resident, unless he becomes a Resident Life- Member on a payment of 
three hundred and eighty Rupees, which shall also be invested in 
Government Securities, 

Between Articles XVI and XVII insert the following article : — 

Non-Resident Members living within the Presidency of Bombay wha 
wish to receive books regularly from the Society’s Library shall, in 
addition to their annual contribution of fifteen Rupees, subscribe in 
advance at the rate of fifteen Rupees per annum or four Rupees a 
quarter. This regulation shall be applicable to Non-Resident Life 
Members also, 

ARTICLE XVIII. — For “eight days” in line 2 substitute “one" 
month.” In line 6 for the words “ on or before the 31st January or 
July as the case may be,” substitute “ within three months from the 
date of notice V 
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ARTICLE XIX. —To run as follows :■ — Meetings of the Society 
shall be held from time to time for the purpose of transacting such 
business as may arise, ami 'of reading and recording such communi- 
cations as may be received by the Society. 

ARTICLE XX. — Alter lines 1-2 to run as follows :• — In the first 
quarter of the year on a day to be fixed by the Committee. 

In paragraph 2, line 4 omit the word “new**. 

ARTICLE XXIV. — Omit the last sentence. 

ARTICLE XXV II. — Delete. 

ARTICLE XXVIII.-— In lines 2-3 for the words ‘bit least once m 
every month, and shall also when occasion requires” substitute ‘‘when- 
ever necessary and shall”. 

ARTICLES XXXI, XXXII, XX XIII.— Delete* 

ARTICLE XXXIV.— Delete the words “and subscribers”. 

Between Articles XXXIV and XXXV insert the following 
article : — 

Books shall on requisition be sent to a Non-Resident Member who is 
a subscriber to the Library under rule XVI, the cost of carriage being 
borne in each case by such members, but it shall be understood that in 
the case of books and periodicals which have been in the Library less 
than six months, preference will be given to the requisitions of Resident 
Members. 

ARTICLE XXXV.— Delete the words “or subscriber”. 

ARTICLE XXXVI.— „ „ „ “or subscriber”. 

ARTICLE XXXVII. — „ „ „ " or subscriber”. 

ARTICLE XXXVIII.— „ „ w “or five by a subscriber.” 

“by a subscriber for more than one month”, 

XL.— Delete the words “or subscriber,” 

ARTICLE XLI. — For “ Committee of Management” substitute 
“ Secretary* ’ and add at the end “In the case of requests from outside 
Bombay, sanction from the Committee of Management shall be first 
obtained”, 

ARTICLE XLIL— Line 6, For the words “each monthly” sub- 
stitute “its next”. 

ARTICLE XLXV,~ Delete the words a, and subscriber”. 

ARTICLE XL'V. — Alter to run as follows During the first 
twelve months after a new work has been added to the Library , no 
member who takes it out shall keep it for more than seven days, 

ARTICLE XL VI. — Delete. 

ARTICLE XL VI I.— For “or” in line S substitute “and”. 
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BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE 

GENERAL STATEMENT of Receipts and Disbursements 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs, a. p„ 

Balance on 31st December 1S9S ... ... 


748 2 11 

Subscription of Resident Members 

10,797 5 4 


Do* of Non-Resident Members 

GOO 0 0 


Do. in Arrears ... 

90 0 0 


Do. of Resident Life Member 

500 0 0 


Do. of Non-Resident Life Member. ... 

120 0 0 


Government Contribution 

4,200 0 0 


Sale-proceed s of W astc pap er s, &c. 

9 12 0 


Do. of Journal Numbers ... ... 

24G 18 0 


Do. of Catalogues ... 

44 11 0 


Interest on Society’s Government Paper 

459 15 10 




17,0G8 9 2 

Total... Rs. 


17,816 12 1 


Examined and found correct* 

H. R. H. WILKINSON, Auditor. 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

from 1st January to 31s£ December 1899. 


Books purchased in Bom Day ••• 

Remittances to Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., for English Newspapers, 
Periodicals and Books, £197-1-1, equivalent 
of 

Subscription to Newspapers paid in India 

Printing . * 

Printing of Journal No. 54: 

Binding ... * 

General Charges 

Stationery 

Postage and Receipt Stamps ... •*• 

Shipping and Landing Charges 

Oflice Establishment 

Gas Charges 

Insurance Charges • 

Government Paper purchased ... 

Pension ... •»» ••• 

Grain Compensation 

Balance in Bank of Bombay ... 

Do. in hand 
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Invested Funds.. 
Government Paper of the Society 

The Premchand Roychand Fund 


Total.. .Rs. 



11,100 0 0 

... ... 3,000 0 0 

Total.. .Rs 14,100 O 0 


ROBERT M. GRAY, 

Honorary Secretary* 
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A Meeting of the Society whs held on Thursday, the 15th March 
1900. 

Dr. J. Gerson da Cunha, one of the Vice-President's, in the Chair, 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr, J, J. Modi read a paper on a “ New Medal of King Bohram 
Gour (Behram IV.) of Persia,” and Mr, Bajaram Bamkrislma 
Bhagwat read extracts from his paper “ Sanhita of the Big-V eda 
Searched,” Nos. I, — III. 

On the proposition of Mr. K. B. Kama, a vote of thanks was passed 
o Mr, Modi and Mr. Bhagwat, for the papers they had read. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Saturday, the 30th June 
1900. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Candy, the President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ban ado then read a paper “Introduction 
to the Peshwa’s Diaries.” 

Mr. A. M. T, Jackson made a few remarks on the paper, suggesting 
that an index to the papers in the Peshwa’s Daftar should be pre- 
pared, and that, in addition to those selected, an abstract of the others 
not selected, should be made for publication. 

He then proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Justice Banade for his 
exceedingly interesting and scholarly paper, which, on being seconded 
by Mr. James MacDonald, was carried by acclamation. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 19th July 
1900. 

Mr. James MacDonald, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Chairman said that, in speaking very shortly to the proposition, 
which he was going to move, he wished to make mention of the many 
activities which filled the life of their lamented Vice-President, Dr. J, 
Gerson da Cunha. The deceased gentleman joined the Society as a 
member in 1873, the year in which the speaker himself became one of 
its members. Sixteen years after, that is in 3889, he was appointed a 
Joint-Secretary of the Society, especially in connection with Numis- 
matics, and also one of their Vice-Presidents in 1892. His contributions 
to the Society, as they all ' knew, had been valuable and numerous, and 
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might, be found in the Society’s Journal. They testified very amply to 
the ability, diligent research, and the versatility of Dr. da Ounha, 
They embraced many subjects, including history, archeology, languages, 
and very specially numismatics. In the last of these subjects he was 
perhaps in all India "facile princeps” He was informed that his own 
collection, which had fifteen thousand varieties, was unique in India, if 
not in almost any part of the world. A sad incident in connection 
with his contributions to the Society was the fact that almost within a 
few days of his death he corrected proof-sheets of a work which he was 
preparing for some time, on the origin of Bombay, a work which, they 
might be sure, would prove exceedingly interesting to them. His 
modest demeanour and his amiability every member of the Society 
who came in contact with him throughout these years could testify 
to. Ile was, in short, a man of deep culture, and ever interested in the 
highest welfare of the Society. The Chairman, in concluding, moved 
the following Be solution : — 

“ That the Society places on record its sense of the loss it has 
sustained by the death of its Joint- Honorary Secretary and Vice- 
President, Dr. J. Gerson daCunha, and its testimony to the interest he 
took in its affairs and to his services in connection with Indian 
numismatics. That a letter enclosing a copy of the above Besolution 
be forwarded to Mrs. Cunha and her family, with an expression of 
sympathy with them.” 

Mr. K. R. Kama seconded the Resolution, which was carried. 

Mr. K. B. Pathak then read a paper on the “Jain Poem” called 
li a ghavapa nd a viy a : a reply to Prof. Max Muller. 

Mr. A. M. T. Jackson made remarks on the paper and moved a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Pathak. This was seconded by Mr. Macmillan 
and carried. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 23rd August 
1900. 

Mr. James MacDonald, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. J. J. Modi then read a paper on “Sanjan, a Parsee Town ; 94 
miles from Bombay, on the B. B. & C. I. Railway.” 

After some discussion a vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. A. M. T. 
Jackson and seconded by Mr. Karkaria, was passed to Mr. Modi for 
the interesting paper he had read. 
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A Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 27th Sep- 
tember 1900. 

Mr. James MacDonald, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the Chair, 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed, 

Mr. K. B, Pathak then read a paper on “ Apastamba and Baudha- 
yana.” 

On the proposition of Mr. K. G. Desai, seconded by Mr. K. R. 
Kama, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr, Pathak for the paper he had 
read. 


A General Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 22nd 
November 1900. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice E. T. Candy, President, in the Chair. 

The action of the Committee in subscribing for the Studio , the 
Sphere , the Monthly Review , and the Daily Mail was approved of. It 
was agreed to discontinue the Daily Mail and to continue subscribing 
to the other three. 

The proposals regarding newspapers and periodicals received from 
members were placed before the Meeting. 

It was resolved to add the following periodicals to the list of those 
taken by the Society, viz . : — 

Chambers’ Journal, 

Architectural Review, 

Imperial and Indian Monthly Review. 

Journal of Education, 

Bramha Vadin. 

Hindu (Weekly Edition). 

In connection with a proposal to take in Le Monde , an Illustrated 
French weekly, it was resolved that the Committee should choose a 
French weekly paper to be taken by the Society. 

It was resolved to discontinue the following ; — 

Daily Mail. 

Crampton’s Magazine. 

Longman’s Magazine, 

Building Supplement to the Scientific American, 
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A Meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday, the 18th December 

1900 . „ ,, „. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice M. G. Ranade, one 0 e ice 

.presidents, in the- Chair. . 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Air. V. R. Ketkar then read a paper on - Astronomy m its 
bearing on the Antiquity of the Aryans; ^ 

The Chairman made remarks on the paper and moved a V5 e^> 
thanks to Air. Ketkar, which, on being seconded by Mu • '* 
Desai, was carried by acclamation. 




PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY* 

.LIST OF PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 

(From January to December 1900.) 

‘liilcB of Boohs. Tf shots. 

Accounts, of .the Trade by Bail and River in India, 189S-99. 

Government of India, 

Acts, Government of India, 1899, 

Government of India, 

Adar Gusbasp. 

Trustees of the Parsec Fan ebay at. 
Administration Report, Ajmere-Merwaxa, 1 898- 99; 

Government of India, 

— — — — Report, Baluchistan Agency, 1898 - 99 , 

Government of India, 

— — — — Report, Bengal. 

Bengal Govcrnm en t 

1 — — Report, Bombay Presidency, 1898-99* 

Bombay Government, 

— — . Report, Burma, 1898-99. 

Chief Commissioner, Burma. 

• — — < Report, Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 1898-99. 

Resident, Hyderabad. 

Report, Madras Presidency, 1898-99. 

Madras G overm non t , 

— Report, N.-W. Provinces and Oudh, 1898-99. 

Government, N.-W. Provinces. 

Report, Persian Gulf and Muscat, Political Agencies. 

1899-1900, 

Government of India. 

— Report, Punjab, 1898-99. 

Punjab Government. 
Advances and gifts to Agriculturists at the end of Famine, 1899-1900. 

Secretary of State for India. 

Agricultural Ledger* Nos. 9, 10, (1899). 

Government of India* 

—* — — ■ — * Ledger, Nos. 1, 2, 4-13, (1900). 

Government of India. 

— Statistics* British India, 1894-95—1898-99. 

■ Government of India. 

iyadgae-i-Zuriran, &C.A';, 

Trustees of the Parsee Panchayat. 
Museum of Natural History, 1899, 

y . The Museum* 
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Tliles of Boohs, Donors. 

Archaeological Survey of India, South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. Ill, 

Part I. 

Government of India. 

A.spkcts of Protestantism. 

Rev. R. M. Gray. 

Axtoiun and "Recorded Instances of children Nourished by Wolves and 

Birds, 

Trustees of the Parsee Panchayat. 
A vesta Texts ( Prescribed for the Previous Examination.) 

Trustees of the Parsee Panchayai. 

B A LUCH I STAN Code. 

Government of India. 

Boavishyani Jindsgi (Immortality of Soul.) 

Trustees of the Parsee Panchayat. 
Birds of Eastern North America, 2 Parts. 

Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 
Bombay Plague, History of Plague in the Bombay Presidency, 1896-99. 

Bombay Government. 

— University Calendar, 1899-1900, 1900-1901. 

Bombay Tin v versity * 

Brief Sketch, Meteorology of the Bombay Presidency, 1899-1900. 

Bombay Government. 

1U.Di1.ktvn American Museum Natural History, 1899. 

Trustees American Museum, Natural History. 
Cass art elli’s Philosophy of the Mazdayasnian Religion under the 
- Sassanids. 

Trustees of the Parsee Panchayat. 
Catalogue, Hindi, Panjabi and Hindustani MSS, British Museum. 

Trustees of the Museum. 

— . — — Cuneiform Tablets, British Museum, Vol. VI. 

Trustees of the Museum. 

* — of MSS, Berlin Library, 8 Vols, 

The Berlin Library. 

Correspondence,, between the Secretary of State for India and the 
Madras Government relating to sales of Land for 
arrears of Revenue, &e. 

Secretary of State for India. 

„ — — between India Office and Bank of England relating to 

rate of Interest in the calculation of the annuities 
for the purchase of Indian Railways. 

Secretary of State for India. 

_ relating to preventive inoculation against Cholera and 

Typhoid in India. 


Secretary of State for India, 
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Titles of Boohs . 1 Donors. 

Cultivation of the Betel Palm, Cardamom and Popper in the Knmim 
District. 

Bombay Govern rnei it. 

Dictionary of A vesta Proper Names. 

Trustees of the Parsec Panel myat . 
East India Accounts and Estimates, 1900-1901 5 Explanatory Memo- 
randum, 


Secretary of State for Indio, 

- — — Financial Statement, 1900-1901 

The Secretary of State for India. 
Education of Children among the Kadami Iranians (Gnjaratlu). 

Trustees of the Parsec Punchayat. 
Factory Report, Bombay Presidency, 1899, 


Bombay Government, 

Famine and Relief Operations in India during 1899-1900, Yol. I. 

Secretary of State for India. 

* — in India during 1899-1900, Yol. II, 

Secretary of State for Lidia. 

Finance and Revenue Accounts, Government of India., 1898-99. 

Government of India, 

Forestry in British India. 

Government of India, 

Grammar and Dictionary of Western Panjabi, by J. Wilson. 

Punjab Government. 

Hill Dialects of the Kurnaun Division. 

Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 
History of Na vasari (Ta warik -i-Na vasari ) . 

Trustees of the Parsee Punchayat. 
— of our Relations with the Andamanese. 

Government of India, 

■ of Services of Gazetted Officers, Bombay Presidency,. July 

1909, 

Bombay Government, 

History of the Kings of Persia. 

Trustees of the Parsee Panchayat, 

Ideal Gods. By Dr, W, Sharpe* 

The Author, 

Index to Selections from State papers, Bombay Secretariat. Ed, G. W r , 
Forest. ..y; ■ -yy'- y : 


/y ' Bombay Government, 
Indian Education Report, by Dr. J* Murdoch. 

y;y.': ■ ■; 'Dyyy.y- y."Y.\ The Author, 

Expenditure Commission, Yol, VI., Final Report. 

Secretary of State for India. 


PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 
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Titles of Boohs . Donors. 

Indian Meteorological Memoirs, Vol. XI., Part II, 

Government of India. 

*" — — Meteorological Memoirs, Vol. XII., Part I. 

Government of India. 

— — - Museum Notes, Vol. IV., No. 6. 

Trustees, Indian Museum. 

Museum Notes, Vol. V., Nos. 1, 2. 

Trustees of the Museum. 

Music, by Bh. A. Pingle. 

The Author. 

— — — - Plague Commission, 1898-99; Minutes of Evidence, Vols. 1-3. 

Secretary of State for India. 

Weather Review, Annual Summary, 1899, 

Government of India. 

Initiative of the Avesta. 

Trustees of the Parsee Panchayat. 
Inoculation explained. By Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, Kfc. 

The Author. 

Introduction to Shah -Nam eh of Firdousi from the French, by J. Mohl. 

Trustees of the Parsee Panchayat. 
'Irrigation Revenue Report, Bombay Presidency, 1898-99. 

Bombay Government. 

- Revenue Report, Sindh, 1898-99. 

Bombay Government. 

Jarthushtra and Bible. 

Trustees of the Parsee Panchayat. 
Journey of Friar William of Rubruek. (Hak. Soc.) 

Bombay Government. 

Judicial and Administrative Statistics, British India, 1898-99. 

Government of India. 

K a unam A iv-i- Autakshir Papak&n. 

Trustees of the Parsee Panchayat. 

Kingship and Priesthood in Ancient Iran and Gaj astak-e- Abalish. 

Trustees of the Parsee Panchayat, 
Lecture on Zoroastrianism. By Dr. Nishikant. 

Trustees of the Parsee Panchayat. 

Leonidas Polk. By W. M. Polk. 

The Author. 

List of Archaeological Reports, not included in the Imperial Series of 
such Reports. 

Government of India. 

of Antiquarian Remains in II. H. the Nizam's Territories. 

Government of India. 
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Titles of Boohs . Donors. 

List of General Buies and Orders under Statutes and General Acts, 
British India. 

Government of India. 

— — of Photographic Negatives of Indian Antiquities in the Indian 
Museum and the India Office. 

Government of India. 

— of Syriac and Karsh uni MSS. British Museum. 

Trustees of the Museum. 

Madras Government Museum Bulletin* Yol. III., No. 1. 

Mad ras Government. 

* * Government Museum Bulletin, Vol. III., No. 2. 

Madras Government. 

• University Calendar* 1900-1901. 

Madras University. 

M ana v a*Sh r AUTA Sutra. Ed. Dr. F, Knauer, Part I. 

The Author. 

Manual Power Tillage Implements. (Bulletin, Department of Land 
Records and Agriculture, Bombay). 

Bombay Government . 

Mkher and Jesne Meherangan. 

Trustees of the Parsec Panehaynt. 
Memories of famous Men and Women among the Parsees. (Gujarat hi). 

Trustees of the Parse© Panchayat. 
Memoirs of a Septuagenarian, By B. N. Cast. 

The Author. 

— — — * of Maps illustrating Ancient Geography of Kashmir, 2 Vote., 
by M. A. Stein. 

The Author, 

Memorandum on the Organization of Indian Museum. By B. Watt. 

Government of India. 

Missouri Botanical Garden Beport, 1899. 

The Trustees of the Missouri, Botanical Garden. 
Monograph, Silk Industry, Punjab, 1899. 

Punjab Government. 

Mythologie des Buddhismus. A. Grunwedel 

Messrs, Luzac & Oo. 

Nirangistan. 

Trustees of the Parsee Panchayat. 

Norwegian, North Atlantic Expedition Beport, Zoology, Vol. XXV, 

A:;.- ■ The Expedition Committee. 

— — : North Atlantic Expedition Report, Zoology, Yol. XXVI. 

The Expedition Committee. 
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The Expedition Committee. 
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Bombay Government. 

HuMtSMATiauE Ammmite. (With plates), 2 Yds. 

L* E’cole Frau^aise D&x Tr&me-Orienfc. 
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Bombay Government. 
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Bombay Government. 
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Trustees of the Parsee Punchayat. 
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Trustees of the Parsee Pan ebay at. 

* Texts I, by Jomaspji. 
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Trustees of the Parsee Pancbayat. 
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Trustees of the Parsee Pancbayat. 
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F. R. Yicajee, Esq. 
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The Author. 
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Government of India. 
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Government of India. 
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Trustees of the Parsee Pancbayat. 
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Bombay Government. 
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The Institution. ■ 
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Punjab Government. 
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Government of India* 
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Bombay Government. 

— Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1899. 
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Bombay Government, 
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Government of India. 
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Bombay Government, 
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Punjab Government. 

* — — Civil Medical Institutions, Bombay, 1899, 

■ Bombay Government. 
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Bombay Government. 
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■ Bombay Government. 
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Director of Public Instruction, 
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Punjab Government. 
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Punjab Government. 
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Bombay Government. 
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Punjab Government. 
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Bombay Government. 
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Bombay Government. 
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Punjab Government. 
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Bombay Government. 
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Bombay Government. 
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Punjab Government. 
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Government of India, 
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Bombay Government. 
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Punjab Government* 
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Report Lunatic Asylums, Bombay Presidency* 1899. 

Bombay Government, 

* Meteorological Department* Government of India, 1899-1900. 

Government of India. 

* Mofussil, Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries, Bombay, 1898, 

Bombay Government. 

Mofussil, Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries, Bombay Presidency, 

1899. 

Bombay Government. 
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1898-99. 

Bombay Government. 
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Bombay Government. 
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Bombay Government . 
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Bombay Government. 
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- Bombay Government* 
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Secretary of State for India. 
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Bombay Government. 
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Bombay Government. 
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Bombay Government, 
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Bombay Government* 
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Bombay Government. 
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% Bombay Government. 
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Trustees of the Parsee Panchayat, 


